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INTRODUCTION. 


Lot  me  BBy  at  the  uutset  tlint  the  prepnrHtioii  of  tliis 
vnrk  wns  attdcrtakeD  witli  a  very  cveuly-bnlnnced  mix- 
ture uf  iliffideuce  aud  coiiHdeiice.  Htul  the  great  fire  of 
Octr>ber.  I>i71,  resulted  only  in  the  destruction  oF  buildings, 
we  would  look,  almost  in  rain,  for  traces  of  it  to-day.  The 
black  and  desolate  track  which  marked  the  wake  of  that 
cahiiuitouB  jiud  awful  coiifiagnttioii  is  hidden  bennnth  a  New 
Chicagu;  tlie  memory  of  our  people  is  becuniiiig  dimmed 
and  coiifuafd  regarding  its  course  and  boundary,  aud  the 
mrtrvelous,  almost  mirncuUma  recovery  of  the  city  from  this 
terrible  bl»;w  has  reconciled  our  citizens  to  Hie  event,  dread- 
ful as  it  was,  and  heart-rending  as  were  the  incidnnts  which 
surnmiided  it  The  buildingii destroy eil have  been  replaced 
tiy  otiiors  more  suliatantial,  more  beautiful.  The  fortunes 
]i>st  have  Iwen  recovered  in  so  many  cancn  that  the  excep- 
tions are  nut  n'uiarkod.  Tlie  conglomerate  mass  of  molted 
iron,  shattert'il  granite,  pulverizeil  brick,  (nmdiTcd  glass 
and  siiioulderiiig  merchandise,  which  covered  like  a  hideous 
]iall  the  once  beautiful  district,  on  the  nienioralile  morning 
of  Oct.  10,  in  the  handii  of  Providence  fertilizt'd  the  soil, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  golden  lla^^■est3  which  were  to  fol- 
low, ilnt  the  fire  destroyed  many  things  which  can  never 
be  replaced,  among  thorn  the  official  rocnrds  of  the  city  aud 
county — an  irreparalilo  loss  in  many  lespect.*,  a  loss  that 
will  lie  felt  more  and  m'>re  as  tiio  ycnrs  roll  by.  and  that 
will  be  regretted  most,  jwrhaps,  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
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undertake  to  write  any  portion  of  the  history  of  this  re- 
markable city.  For  with  the  loss  of  these  records  the  very 
basis  upon  which  history  should  properly  stand — the  writ- 
ten arcJiives  of  the  past — was  swej)t  nway. 

Knowledge  of  this  fact  made  me  diffident,  inspired  me 
with  dread  lest  my  ability  and  energy,  such  as  they  are, 
should  prove  unequal  to  the  tiskof  penetrating  successfully 
through  and  beyf)nd  tlie  smoke  and  confusion  of  those  Oc- 
tober days.  Whatever  facts  could  be  obtained  must  be  gath- 
ered from  the  remembrances  of  old  citizens,  from  various 
early  historical  sketches,  from  documents  and  prints  in  pos- 
session of  the  Historical  Society,  from  tlie  ante-fire  direc- 
tories and  newspaper  files,  from  reminiscences  contributed 
to  the  press  since  1871,  and  from  miscellaneous  contribu- 
tions to  local  history,  in  manuscript  and  print,  widely  scat- 
tered through  the  homes,  book  stalls  and  libraries  of  the 
city  and  State. 

The  confidence  I  felt  was  inspired  by  the  hearty  expres- 
sion of  good  will,  the  kind  assistance  volunteered,  the  valu- 
able informati(m  cheerfully  given  on  all  sides.  It  was  my 
aim — how  well  carried  out  the  reader  must  judge — to  make 
this  history  of  the  Chicago  |)olice  one  that  could  be  relied 
upon  for  all  time  to  come  as  covering  the  period  of  which  it 
treats,  accurately  and  honestly.  To  carry  out  this  intention 
1  have  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  and  full- 
est information.  I  have  exercised  all  the  ingenuity  of 
which  I  am  possessed  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
facts. 

Although  this  volume  is  written  with  S[)eciftl  reference 
to  the  part  which  the  police  have  played  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  during  the  past  fifty  years,  it  would  bo  neither  jws- 
sible  nor  advisable  to  separate  their  work  filtogother  from 
that  performed  by  other  departments  of  the  city  govenimont, 
nor  to  isolate  it  from  the  material  and  social  progress  df  the 
city,  which  thc»v  have  to  so  lari^e  an  extent  contrilmted  in 
strengthening.     A  history  of  our  2)olico  must,  if  it  be  a  true 
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one,  deal  with  every  interest  that  is  dependent  for  existence 
upon  peace  and  good  order — and  what  human  interest  isnU 
dependent  upon  those  two  conditions? 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  I  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  E.  Wilkie,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose 
contributions  have  added  greatly  to  its  worth.  The  detec- 
tive and  patrol  services  have  been  placed  under  his  especial 
charge,  as  his  ability  to  handle  these  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject was  not  only  recognized  by  myself  but  by  the  heads  of 
the  police  department. 

Every  means  of  obtaining  reliable  and  official  informa- 
tion, when  necessary,  have  been  placed  in  the  luinds  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  and  myself  by  the  Superintemlent  of  Police  and  his 
officers  and  men.  Tlie  Historical  Society  has  afforded 
much  valuable  information,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Hager;  Librarian  Poole,  of  the  Public  Library, 
has  kindly  opened  the  way  for  the  examination  of  such  au- 
thorities as  that  institution  possesses;  the  sorap  books  of 
private  individuals;  such  writton  history  as  exists — every- 
thing within  reach  tiiat  could  throw  a  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  Chicago  police  force  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
examined,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tho  compilation  herewith, 
presented  to  the  public  may  be  thought  worthy  of  tiie  sub- 
ject with  whicii  tho  volume  tloals. 

I  have  just  Irad  down  a  weathor-beaten,  moth-eaten,  curi- 
ous old  volume  written  by  one  Joseph  Pembroke,  *'  A  (n»n- 
tleman  Traveller,''  and  printed  in  London  in  17TS.  It  tells 
«»f  the  writer's  experiences  in  London  and  the  continental 
cities,  a  fid  three  or  four  of  its  chapters  are  devoted  to  what 
migiit  be  called  an  inquiry  into  tlie  police  organizations  of 
the  groat  centers  of  population  in  Europe* — if  such  a  thing 
as  police  organization,  as  we  understand  the  term,  then  ex- 
isted. 

Macaulay  and  other  English  historians,  De  Quincy. 
Dickens  and  other  English  writers,  have  pictured  London 
to  us   as  it  was  during  the   last  and  previous  centuries.. 
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Wliat  Pembroke  tells  us  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  the 
stories  already  familiar  to  most  of  us,  but  gives  us  in  addi- 
tion a  very  clear  and  striking  view  of  daily  occurrences  in 
the  British  capital,  such  as  would  find  their  way  these  days, 
under  the  head  of  police  news,  into  the  newspapers. 

It  is  only  at  very  rare  intervals  now  that  the  crime  of 
garroting  is  committed  in  any  populous  community.  In  Lon- 
don little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  crime  of 
nightly  occurrence.  Highway  robbery  within  the  shadow 
of  St.  Paurs  was  no  uncommon  act  of  daring,  even  though 
the  punishment  was  fixed  at  death,  with  or  without  some 
species  of  refined  .torture.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  returning 
from  the  theater,  or  a  private  gathering  had  their  "  chairs  " 
or  carriages  stopped,  pistols  pointed  at  their  heads,  and  were 
compelled  to  deliver  their  money  to  rtomo  city  Dick  Turpin. 
Members  of  the  British  parliament  going  home  after  a  late 
flitting,  were  met  by  highwaymen  and  compelled  to  hand 
over  their  purses  without  delay.  Members  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  were  frequently  ac- 
costed by  armed  robbers  in  their  gardens  or  on  the  public 
roads,  and  subjected  to  the  same  painful  and  expensive  hu- 
miliation. 

It  was  all  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  venture  out  after 
dark.  In  some  sections  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  very  center 
of  business  activity,  j>eople  were  murdered  for  their  money 
in  broad  daylight;  after  nightfall  the  cry  of  "Robbers! — 
help!"  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  received  but  little  atten- 
tion. 

People  of  means  were  usually  accompanied  by  an  armed 
guard  consisting  of  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  men.  Fre- 
quently the  robbers  overpoweriMl  the  guard,  took  the  master 
as  a  hostage,  and  refused  to  give  him  up  until  his  relatives 
or  friends  paid  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

House  breaking  became  a  regular  branch  of  trade.  It 
was  the  constant  aim  of  people  of  wealth  to  hide  all  knowl- 
edt^e  of  their  means  from  their  neighbors,  tor  should  it  be* 
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come  kDOvn  that  they  possessed  either  money  or  valuables, 
a  visit  from  burglars  inevitably  followeil.  Ami  these  house 
breakers  were  always  ready  to  shed  blood  if  their  mission 
proved  or  threatened  to  prove  disappointing.  Like  the 
liigLwaymtm  their  challenge  "  Your  money  or  your  life!" 
meant  just  exactly  what  it  said. 

Tliouxands  of  people  did  siicceed,  of  course,  in  deceiving 
otliers  regarding  their  moans,  aud  thousands  of  jieople 
avoided  the  garroter  anil  the  highway  man  by  keeping  out 
of  their  way,  or  by  chance  or  go<xl  luck,  but  highway  rob- 
bery and  burglary  were  not  the  worst  featun's  of  life  in 
London  under  the  conditinn  of  things  then  existing.  Women 
and  young  girls  were  alxlucted  on  the  streets,  oftentimes  by 
thu  debauched  young  aristocrats,  who  rodn  or  walked  rough 
shtKl  ovt>r  all  the  rights  of  the  common  people.  Assaults  of 
the  most  abominable,  the  ninst  atrocious  character,  were 
of  every  day  occurrence.  Si>nn!tinics.  when  the  family  of 
the  woman  or  girl,  who  had  beou  thus  shamefully  and  brut- 
ally treated,  was  mh^  of  more  than  ordinary  c<msei|nence, 
public  indignation  would  assume  the  form  and  substance  of 
a  mob,  and  the  mob  would  change  its  character  three  or 
four  times  lH>Fore  tiie  military  had  succei^led  in  Bcatloring 
it.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  claitu  of  some  ros[)ected  citiwns 
who  felt  that  they  had  I)t>eu  nutragtid;  it  attracted  the  iillera 
aud  roughs  of  the  city,  it  was  swollen  by  undergrounil  crim- 
iiial.s.  pickpockets,  garrotcrs  anil  highway  men,  it  was  fin- 
ally, perhajts.  augmented  by  {political  malcontents  l)ont  n|Hni 
rovolntion — it  usually  ended,  almost  invariably  ended,  in 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  injury  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  innocent  persons,  withoutobtaining  any  satisfaction  from, 
or  doing  any  harm  ttt  the  guilty  ones. 

riiots  were  [)eriodical.  Disturbances  were  almost  por- 
|)eturd.  Oidy  when  the  military  were  in  possession  of  a 
district  could  it  be  said  that  ]>eace  prevailed.  ]iut  the  mili- 
tary while  suppressing  the  criminals,  ami  the  rioters  were 
oftentimes  a  greater  atlliction  than  a  blessing.     Cnmmunded 
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by  dissolute  officers,  and  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  con- 
tracted all  the  vices  prevalent  in  their  own  and  foreign  lands 
— frequently  hired  mercenaries — they  respected  no  private 
rights,  and  exacted  from  the  unfortunate  people,  conditions 
no  less  revolting  than  those  which  they  denied  the  criminals 
they  had  just  succeeded  in  displacing. 

In  Amsterdam  there  was  even  less  pretense  on  the  part 
of  the  municipal  government  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people.  London  had  its  '*  watchmen,"  often 
brave,  generally  faithful,  but  without  discipline  or  number 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  criminal  and  lawless  elements  of 
a  great  city.  In  Amsterdam,  for  years  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  Europe,  a  rival  of  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna,  every  man  took  care  of  himself,  and  to  use  an  old 
saying,  the  devil  took  the  hindmost. 

There  garroting,  highway  robbery,  burglary,  and  every 
species  of  crime  known  or  unknown  in  our  days,  wore  ram- 
pant Murders,  assassinations,  assaults  on  the  public  streets 
and  quays  were  every  day  affairs.  The  merchant  on  his 
way  to  the  Bourse  was  armed  with  a  sword  or  pistol.  Over 
the  desk  of  the  banker  was  suspended  a  blunderbus,  not  for 
ornament,  but  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  People  wore 
their  money  in  belts  fastened  around  their  waists  next  to 
the  skin,  or  buried  it  in  their  collars.  The  aristocrats  never 
appeared  on  the  streets  save  accompanied  by  guards.  The 
general  pursuit  of  gain — the  desire  to  acquire  wealth — 
alone  prevented  society  from  falling  to  pieces.  People  mis- 
trusted each  other,  and  it  was  imp<^ssible  to  tell  whether  the 
gentleman  who  sat  next  to  one  in  the  theater,  at  the  coffee 
liouse  or  in  the  church,  made  his  living  legitimately  or  by 
j)ointing  the  persuasive  muzzle  of  a  pistol  at  his  fellow  citi- 
zen after  dark. 

In  Madrid,  in  Vienna,  in  Naples,  at  Rome,  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  existed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
details  with  regard  to  life  in  Paris  during  the  eighteenth 
century.     This  city  was  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  to  attempt 
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police  regulatioD.  She  got  no  Dearer  to  the  desired  end, 
however,  than  the  eEtablishment  of  a  very  crude,  half  mili- 
tary, half  civic  orgaiiizatioD,  mider  gtiveruiueutal  care, 
known  then  as  now  as  the  gens  d'Hrmes.  That  it  proved  to 
he  ica^iequate,  insufEcient,  inoipable,  need  not  be  said.  No 
puch  sickening  criinos,  no  such  utrotiinuB  barbarities,  no 
such  iuhtimiin  cruelties  as  staiue«l  the  history  of  France 
during  the  last  century  would  have  been  possible  had  there 
existeil  in  Paris  a  police  organization  £\u.-ii  as  we  find  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  world  to-day — an  organization  that 
would  1]  iive  throttled  crime  before  it  developed  into  anarchy. 
In  Paris  for  half  a  century  l>t>fore  the  revoliitii^n  there 
was  little  regard  for  private  riglits.  The  city  had  grown  to 
vast  proportions.  The  people  had  gradually  shaken  olFthe 
dread  their  fathers  felt  for  the  noblesse.  Feudaliwin  waa 
dying  out,  and  with  it  all  resiject  for  authority.  As  in  other 
po]mlnHB  centers,  only  U\  a  gi-etiter  degree  in  Paris,  all  the 
old  forces  that  had  hehl  socieiy  fogetiier  wore  weiikening, 
loising  their  hold  upon  the  masses,  and  nimo  of  the  new 
forces,  tliat  canin  in  to  taki>  their  jilnci's  inter  on,  hail  made 
their  appearance.  Humanity  had  bei-n  held  in  iho  iron  gri[) 
of  tyranny  and  desfHitisni — that  grip  was  relaxing  under  the 
pressure  of  an  ever-expandiug  intt-llectnal  growlli,  and  when 
at  last  it  WHS  ctunpelled  to  let  go  altogether,  there  was  notii- 
iiig  to  hold  in  check  Ihe  passions  or  proclivities  of  a  free 
pi'ople.  Paris  was  tlie  theatre  upon  the  stage  of  which  was 
eiiacti;d  the  greater  part  of  the  bloinly  tragedy  that  filled  the 
civili/.<'d  world  with  horror.  In  the  hands  of  a  soldiery  as 
little  inclined  to  submit  to  discipline  as  the  ])eiiple  were  to 
submit  to  law,  the  French  capital  during  the  revolutionary 
ejMx-h.  or  from  the  meeting  of  the  States  Oenoral  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Conveution.  was  a  community  of  lawless, 
desperate,  uncontrollable  people.  There  was  no  civil  jiowei- 
cajiable  of  checking  crime  or  preserving  the  poac*'.  for  it  wn^ 
not  thought  possible  in  those  days,  nnr  fur  many  yeart- 
afterward,  that  police  were  better  quid ifiedio  derd  with  muni- 
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•cipal  disturbances  than  militaiy  organizations,  whether 
regulars  or  militiamen,  regiments  of  the  Grand  Army  or 
battalions  of  the  gens  d^armes. 

But  time  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  wonderful 
instructors  in  this  as  in  every  other  particular.  Louis  Napo- 
leon discovered  for  France  wliat  Sir  Robert  Peel  discovered 
for  England,  that  a  good  constabulary  had  come  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  peace  and  order  in  every  community.  To-day 
Paris  lifis  one  of  the  finest  police  organizations  of  any  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  *'  Peeler "  organization  which  Sir 
Bobert  substituted  for  the  incapables  who  existed  under 
Charles  the  First's  organization  of  1R40,  is  the  pride  of  every 
Englishman.  The  German  government,  with  all  the  regard 
it  holds  for  strictly  military  development,  has  planted  in 
every  one  of  its  large  and  populous  cities,  a  police  system 
which  is  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  other  lands,  so  per- 
fect is  it  in  even  the  simplest  details.  Austria,  too,  from 
Vienna  to  Buda  Pesth,  has  her  police  officers,  uniformeil 
and  equipped  so  much  like  our  own  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  diflference  between  them. 

Every  progressive  government  on  earth  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  police  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  home  guards  they  have 
proved  to  be  far  more  effective  and  trustworthy  than  sol- 
diers, feeling  their  responsibility  to  their  fellow-citizens 
more  keenly,  and  being  themselves  interested  deeply  in  th«* 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  communities  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  to  go  over  to  Europe  in  order  to 
learn  how  deplorable  were  the  conditions  surrounding  life 
in  large  cities  before  the  present  admirable  police  organiza- 
tions were  brought  into  being.  New  York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, and  some  of  the  younger  cities  of  this  country  suf- 
fered under  the  "watchman"  era  from  the  depredations  of 
thieves,  the  villainies  of  highwaymen,  and  the"  riotous  ex- 
cesses of  mobs  proportionately  as   much   as  any  cities  in 
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Europe.  Even  Chicago,  before  our  present  police  system 
went  into  effect,  in  the  days  when  "  constables  "  and  towu 
*'  marshals '"  held  full  swing,  had  reason  to  feel  that  hu- 
manity needed  at  times  a  stronger  curb.  There  were  timet 
when  mobs  met  mobs,  when  peaceable  citizens  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  to  save  their  lives  and  dt^fend  theif 
property  even  here.  But  those  days  are  hap[>ily  euded^ 
There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  mob  law  in  Chicago.. 
Recent  occurrences  have  demonstrated  that  the  vicious 
classes  cannot  maintain  themselves  outside  of  their  holes. 
To  exist  here  at  all  they  must  keep  quiet. 

For  years  it  was  held  that  as  the  policeman^s  duty  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  apprehension  of  law  breakers  and 
criminals,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  he  was  a  person, 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  soldier  who  shouldered  a 
musket  and  went  to  the  war,  or  to  the  militiaman  who 
shtiuldered  a  musket  without  calculating  that  he  w«.)uld  ever 
have  to  make  anv  other  use  of  it 

In  New  York  citv,  in  the  riots  of  180)}  and  1877;  inBalti- 
more  during  the  **plug  ugly""  disturbances;  in  St  Louis  dur- 
ing the  riot  of  iSoU;  in  Pittsburg  daring  the  riot  of  1877;  in 
Chicago  during  the  riot  of  1877,  on  the  Black  road  and  at 
the  Haymarket  in  18S0 — in  many  cities,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances— the  p<jlice  of  the  United  States  have  marchc*d 
with  measured  tread  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  and  prove*! 
themselves  not  only  to  be  peace  preservers  but  warriors, 
fearless  as  any  soldiers  on  any  field. 

They  have  proved  that  no  danger  appalls  them,  no  ap- 
pearances frighten  them.  Wliother  in  a  hand  to  hand 
grapple  in  a  dark  alley,  with  the  knife  of  the  city  thug  glis- 
tening ere  it  makes  its  deadly  plunge,  or  face  to  face  with  a 
mob  bent  on  murder,  or  yet,  shattered  in  limb  by  the  flying 
missiles  from  an  exploded  bomb — wherever  they  are,  under 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  find  them — in  whatever 
peril  we  may  see  them — they  are  still  as  horoic  as  any  sol- 
diers that  ever  faced  an  enemy,  and  their  heroism  is  all  the 
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more  ennobling  for  the  reason  that  their  greatest  deeds  of 
yalor  are  not  seen  of  men,  are  not  accomplished  under  the 
inspiration  of  patriotic  cheers,  are  not  destined  to  bring 
down  the  light  of  glory  on  their  heads — are  done  simply  '*  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  consulted,  and  I 
cheerfully  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  the  following: 
Judge  Catons^H  Address  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Sfxn- 
ciy;  Blanchard^s  Conquest  of  the  Northwest;  the  Fergus 
Historical  Publications ;  Brovfii^s  History  of  Illinois;  Bross' 
History  of  Chicayo;  Colbert's  History  of  Chicago;  Col- 
bert and  Chamberlain's  Great  Conflagration;  Sheahan  and 
Upton's  Chicago — Its  Past,  Presinit  and  Future;  M,  L. 
Aheni's  Political  History  of  Chicago;  Paul  Hull's  The 
Chicago  Riot;  the  files  of  the  daily  papers;  pamphlets  and 
other  material  in  possession  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, aiul  I  have   endeavored   to  give   credit  wherever  it 

belonge<l. 

JOHN  J.  FLINN. 

South  Evanston,  November,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  DIBCOYEBT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PORTAGE  BY  MABQUETTE  AMD 
JOIilET  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  JOHN  KINZIE-A  DESCRIPTION  OF 
CHICAGO  BEFORE  CHICAGO  EXISTED -THE  FORESIGHT  OF  THE 
FIRST  EXPLORERS -BUILDING  THE  FORT -THE  INDIANS*  FIRST 
8IGBT  OF  A  SCHOONER -CHICAGO^S  FIRST  POLICE  FORCE -THE 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  MoKENZIE  GIRLS  -  KINZIFS  REMARKABLE 
CAREER  -  THE  PROCESS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  centuries  after  the  last 
Testige  of  Aztec  civilization  had  disappeared,  when  even  the 
homes  of  the  Mound  Builders  were  crumbling  into  fine  dust, 
and  before  the  sun  of  European  enlightenment  had  dawned 
upon  the  '^flat  heath,  pierced  by  a  small  tranquil  stream^' — the 
destined  site  of  this  great  city — there  was  nothing.  Unless 
one  would  call  some  miles  of  soggy,  desolate  downs,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  clump  of  trees — oak,  maple  or  perhaps 
Cottonwood— dotted  with  miniature  islands  covered  with 
swamp-reeds,  and  rising  high  and  pyramidal  above  the 
surrounding  waste  of  decayed  and  living  weeds,  with  a 
murk^  stream,  to  which  there  were  no  apparent  banks,  crawl- 
ing through  the  tangle  of  useless  vegetation,  losing  itself 
now  and  then  in  the  marsh,  and  finally  emptying  its  dirty 
waters  into  the  lake — unless  one  would  call  this  something, 
there  was  nothing. 

Nothing  certainly  to  charm  the  eye  of  one  who  might 
approach  it  from  the  West,  nothing  to  captivate  the  pioneer, 
the  traveler  or  the  adventurer  who  viewed  it  from  the  South 
or  North.  Where  there  was  not  swamp  there  was  sand; 
when  a  dense  fog  was  not  rising  from  the  midst  of  the 
dreary  waste,  shutting  out  at  times  even  the  mid-day  sun, 
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clouds  of  finely  pulverized  sand  from  the  lake  shore  blew 
across  the  marsh,  descending  again  upon  the  weeds  and 
grasses  and  making  the  picture  more  desolate  and  repelling 
than  ever. 

Perhaps  it  was  providential,  perhaps  accidental,  at  any 
rate  it  was  lucky  that  Marquette  and  Joliet,  the  original  whito 
discoverers  of  Chicago,  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Illinois  Indi- 
ans who  undertook  to  show  them  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
great  lake,  whose  Northern  waters  they  were  already  familiar 
with,  for  these  Indians  had  told  marvelous  tales  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  big  water,  and  the  lands  that 
fringed  its  Southern  banks.  Otherwise  the  missionary  explor- 
ers might  have  been  tempted  to  turn  back  when  they  found 
themselves  on  the  bosom  of  a  stream,  green  with  stagnation 
and  along  whose  sides  nature  appeared  to  be  in  one  of  the 
last  stages  of  decomposition.  The  indomitable  will  which 
characterized  these  early  discoverers,  the  high  sense  of  duty 
which  inspired  them,  sustained  the  good  men  in  the  task 
they  had  undertaken.  They  came  to  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  among  the  Illinois,  and  nothing  could  hinder 
their  progress  save  death. 

Up  the  Illinois  then  came  Marquette,  Joliet,  their  stout* 
hearted  followers  and  dusky  guides;  into  the  Desplaines 
they  plowed,  finally  through  the  Chicago  riyer,  out  on  the 
greenish  waters  of  the  lake.  , 

It  was  a  beautiful  September  day  in  the  year  1673,  when 
Marquette  and  Joliet  turning  their  boats  about,  directed 
their  visions  toward  the  shore. 

Rising  above  the  graveled  beach,  upon  which  the  wave- 
lets splashed  and  murmured,  were  long  lines  of  sand-hills^ 
sparkling  against  a  back-ground  of  autumnal  foliage, 
through  which  the  setting  sun  penetrated,  giving  a  golden 
tint  to  the  turning  leaves  on  oak  and  maple.  Their  view 
embraced  the  horse-shoe  bend  which  to-day  assists  in  form- 
ing the  natural  harbor  of  Chicago.  Before  them  was  the 
stream  from  which  they  had  just  emerged,  trailing   like  a 
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serpent  through  a  white  sandbar  that  stretched  far  out  into 
the  laka  The  river's  mouth  was  hospitable  enough  to  all 
appearance,  and  one  on  which  the  gaze  of  Marquette  was 
riveted  for  some  moments. 

The  Indifims  had  already  named  the  river,  and  the  name 
they  gave  it  was  destined  in  all  probability  to  outlive  the 
memory  of  the  great  explorers.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
by  American  historical  writers,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  hard,  practical  common  sense  in  the  crude  nomenclature 
of  the  aboriginies.  When  they  desired  to  give  anything  a 
name,  they  generally  gave  it  a  name  which  fitted  so  closely 
that  it  was  bound  to  stick.  Much  as  they  have  been  credited 
with  poetic  imagination,  their  minds  were  probably  entirely 
innocent  of  the  slightest  tendency  in  that  direction.  Hence, 
when  they  named  the  stream  to  which  the  very  settlement,  let 
alone  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  this  city  is  due,  the  Chicago 
river,  they  intended  to  convey  an  idea  in  the  plainest  and 
clearest  possible  language. 

They  had  during  the  hunting  season  found  it  profitable 
to  penetrate  the  marshes  through  which  the  river  ran,  in 
search  of  game,  which  abounded  thereabouts  to  their  hearts 
content.  They  had  spent  days  and  nights  upon  the  streaiji 
or  upon  its  banks.  They  were  familiar  with  it.  They  were 
acquainted  with  its  good  points  and  with  its  little  draw- 
backs. They  weighed  both  in  the  scales  of  their  Indian 
intelligence  and  decided  to  name  it  the  Chicago  river,  the 
word  *'  Chicago  "  in  the  language  of  the  Illinois  Indians 
meaning  "  Onion,"  in  the  language  of  the  Pottawatomies, 
meaning  "pole-cat" 

A  recent  historian,  says:  "  It  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  thus  named  because  wild  onions  grew  in  great  profusion 
there.  That  it  was  a  synonym  of  honor,  is  demonstrated 
from  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  tribes  named  one  of  their 
chiefs  Chicago,  and  thus  elevated  above  his  peers,  he  was 
sent  to  France  in  1725,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  introduced  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies." 
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This  explanation  the  reader  will  be  quite  willing  to 
accept  with  some  mental  reservation.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  Chicago  river,  in  the  days  before  a  city  grew  up 
along  its  banks,  was  tainted  somewhat  with  the  odor  which 
has  now  made  its  name  famous  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  That  the  Indians  gave  it  an  appropriate 
name,  will  not  be  questioned  at  this  late  day. 

As  "  Chicago  Portage,"  the  point  where  the  Chicago 
river  emptied  into  Lake  Illinois  (as  Lake  Michigan  was 
then  called)  became  geographically  known,  when  known  at 
all.  The  bold  spirits  who  penetrated  into  the  wilderness 
and  establisned  trading  posts  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  may 
have  been  familiar  with  it,  but  to  the  outside  world, 
and  even  to  the  great  majority  of  the  pioneers,  it  was  entirely 
unknown.  It  was  not  a  point  of  importance  at  any  time 
during  the  troublesome  times  that  followed  the  Anglo- 
Fronch  Colonial  war,  in  which  George  Washington  under 
Braddock,  first  achieved  military  distinction.  This  war 
stripped  France  of  all  territory  lying  upon  the  great  lakes 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Chicago  Portage  passed 
under  the  English  flag  without  knowing  it.  In  all  the 
subsequent  events,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Indians  under  the  great  Pontiac,  and 
spurred  on  by  the  French  traders,  the  attempt  of  the  Illinois 
Chief  Chicago  to  drive  back  the  English;  the  English 
attempt  to  prevent  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio  river;  the 
annexation  of  the  Northwest  to  Canada;  the  preparation  for 
a  colonial  revolt  against  King  George — through  all  these 
events  Chicago  Portage  slumbered  obliviously  in  her  deso- 
late neck  of  the  woods,  as  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
the  world  could  possibly  be  of  her. 

The  Southwest  was  settling  up  rapidly.  The  Missis- 
sippi had  become  dotted  with  thriving  towna  The  commerce 
in  furs  had  assumed  enormous  proportions  even  along  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  LaClede  (in  1763)  had  established 
a  trading  post  on  the  Father  of  Waters  and  named  it   Si 
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Louis;  it  had  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  town,  and 
had  established  considerable  of  a  reputation  throughout  the 
valley  long  before  the  place  destinec^  one  day  to  rival  fiuid 
later  to  surpass  it  was  dreamed  of.  Even  during  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  war,  when  St.  Louis  had  800  white  and  150  colored 
inhabitants,  and  when  it  was  considered  such  an  important 
point  that  Gen.  Clark  with  a  detachment  of  1,500  men 
marched  against  it — for  it  was  a  Spanish  town — Chicago 
Portage  was  entirely  unknown.  If  there  were  any  settlers 
hereabouts  they  were  of  that  unassuming  and  orderly  class 
which  even  in  war  times  attract  no  attention.  It  is  the 
general  belief,  however,  that  there  were  no  inhabitants 
located  at  Chicago  Portage,  save  a  few  Indians  and  some 
stray  hunters. 

While  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Lousiana  were 
still  in  progress,  the  project  of  building  a  fort — a  sort  of  an 
outpost  of  civilization — at  the  Southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  being  entertained  by  Congress.  From  the 
close  of  the  revolution  it  had  been  remarked  that  British 
influence  among  the  warriors  who  over-ran  the  West,  and 
who  could  be  counted  in  bands  of  thousands  along  the  upper 
lakes,  was  gaining  headway,  and  it  became  necessary  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  territory,  that  the  United  States 
government  should  make  some  demonstration  of  its  strength 
in  order  to  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of  Englaiid^s 
tactics.  The  Indians  could  be  made  very  troublesome  to  us 
by  the  artifices  of  a  nation  that  was  secretly,  if  not  openly^ 
still  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Hence  the  proposition  to 
build  a  fort 

The  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph  river  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  lake,  was  first  proposed  as  the  proper  site  for  the  outpost, 
but  the  friendly  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  measure,  with- 
held their  consent  to  its  construction,  and  the  government 
commissioners,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  decided  to  select 
another  location.  This  decision  may  be  pronounced  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  Chicago. 
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Across  the  lake  from  St.  Joseph  was  the  Chicago  Portage, 
where  a  piece*  of  territory  six  miles  square  had  been  ceded  to 
the  government  by  the  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville>  in 
1795.  The  mere  fact  that  these  six  miles  square  had  been 
ceded  to  the  goyemment,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
potent  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  commissioners. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  government  owned  this  little  piece 
of  land  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  no  particular  reason  why 
the  fort  should  be  located  there — except  that  the  Chicago 
river  emptied  into  the  lake  at  this  point,  and  from  the  Chicago 
communication  could  be  had  by  water  with  the  interior- 
So  that  thus  early  the  river  was  our  friend.  The  undertak- 
ing was  considered  at  the  time  a  bold  one,  as  the  post  would 
be  far  removed  from  the  borders  of  civilization,  and  the 
safety  of  its  defenders  would  depend  to  a  great  measure  upon 
the  friendship  of  the  Illinois  and  Pottawatomie  Indians. 
No  force  which  the  government  intended  to  place  within  the 
fort  could,  of  course,  be  expected  to  cope  with  a  general 
uprising,  but  it  was  the  only  available  point,  and  an  order 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  was  issued  by  the  war 
department  in  1803. 

There  were  no  American  outposts  nearer  than  Detroit  and 
Michilimacinac  at  this  time.  A  company  of  United  States 
soldiers  was  stationed  at  tbe  latter  place  under  command  of 
Capt  John  Whistler,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  and  to  him 
was  entrusted  the  work  of  establishing  the  new  fort  Two 
young  lieutenants,  William  Whistler,  his  eldest  son,  and 
James  S.  Swearington,  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  were  under 
his  command.  To  the  latter  he  gave  in  charge  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  task  of  conducting  the  soldiers  through  the 
forests  of  Michigan  to  Chicago,  while  with  his  wife,  his  son 
and  his  son's  wife — a  young  bride — he  embarked  on  the 
United  States  schooner  "  Tracy  "  for  the  same  destination. 

It  was  on  July  4,  1803,  that  the  schooner  anchored  out- 
side the  sand  bar.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  choked 
with    sand,    driftwood   nnd    weeds.       On  the  sand  bar  the 
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schooner  discharged  her  freight  of  ammunition,  arms  and 
provisions  into  small  boats,  in  wbich  they  were  rowed  into 
the  river  and  landed  on  the  spot  where  the  fort  was  to  be 
built  There  were,  at  this  point,  three  rude  huts  occupied  by 
French  fur-traders,  with  their  Indian  wives  and  broods  of 
half-breeds.  But  the  news  of  the  projected  work  had  been 
noised  around  the  country,  and  nearly  2,000  Indians  were 
present  to  witness  the  debarkation.  In  the  presence  of  these 
natives,  the  United  States  flag  was  planted  on  a  spot  which 
the  historian  of  the  Northwest  says,  was  '^made  venerable  with 
the  memories  of  130  years  of  transient  French  occupation.'^ 

The  Indians  exhibited  no  signs  of  hostile  intentions,  indeed 
they  exhibited  no  sign  at  all  save  those  of  childish  wonder. 
They  had  never  seen  a  vessel  before  and  the  schooner  amazed 
them.  Its  size  appeared  to  their  sight  perfectly  immeasur- 
able.  They  had  never  conceived  of  anything  that  could  float 
upon  water  larger  than  a  birch-bark  canoe.  After  looking 
at  the  schooner  for  several  hours  they  finally  named  it,  in 
their  own  language,  the  **  big  canoe  with  wings." 

It  is  not  likely  that  if  the  Indians  understood  the  full 
meaning  of  the  debarkation — if  they  realized  that  the  powder 
and  shot,  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  fort,  which  were 
scattered  on  its  proposed  site,  were  intended  to  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  their  power  and  their  final  extermination  from 
the  hunting  grounds  along  the  river  and  by  the  great  lake — 
if  they  could  appreciate  how  grasping,  unyielding,  relentless 
and  deadly  was  the  enemy  represented  by  this  first  install- 
ment from  the  schooner — they  would  not  have  stood  quietly 
by  and  permitted  the  invasion  with  good  humored  stolidity. 

Capt  Whistler  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  Indians.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  permitted 
Capt  Tracy  to  sail  away  with  his  schooner  almost  immedi- 
ately, leaving  the  little  party  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
natives. 

The  soldiers  arriving  overland,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was   to   erect  a    block  house.     *'  This,"    says  Bufua 
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Blanohard  in  his  *'  DiBOoverj  and  Conquests  of  the  North- 
west," *'  was  an  easy  task  but  for  the  hauling  of  the  logs  to 
the  ground  selected  for  its  site.     They  had  neither  oxen  nor 
horses  with  which  to  do  this,  but  the  soldiers  geared  them- 
selves with  ropes  and  performed  the  onerous  toil."     The 
summer  and  autumn  of  1803  had  passed  away  before  the  Fort 
was  completed,  but  before  cold  weather  set  in  the  garrison 
had  provided  themselves  with  tolerably  comfortable  quarters. 
The  defenses,  as  described  by  the  same  historian,  consisted 
of  two  block  houses,  one  at  the  southeast  and  the  other  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds  enclosed.     These  were 
large  enough  for  a  parade  ground  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  palisade.     A  sally  port  connected  the  enclosure 
with  the  river  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage.     Immedi- 
ately north  of  the  fort,  the  main  branch  of  the  Chicago  river 
rolled  its  quiet  waters  to  the  lake,  and  on  the  west,  half 
a  mile  of  wet  prairie  or  swamp  intervened  between  the  fort 
and  the  south  branch.       On  the  east  were  the  shifting  sand 
drifts,  through  which  the  river  found  its  way  to  the  lake  by 
a  detour  southwardly  along  the  shore,  half  a  mile  south  of 
its  present  outlet.     Three  pieces  of  light  artillery  and  small 
aims  constituted  the  armament.     Attached  to  the  fort  was  a 
two-story  log  building,  sided  with  clapboards  riven  from 
logs  like  barrel  staves.      This  was  called  the  United  States 
factory,  which  meant  a  place  to  store  goods  belonging  to  the 
government,  designed  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the 
Indians.      It  stood  outside  of  the  palisade  to  the  west,  and 
was  under  the  charge  of  an  agent  who  was  sutler  to  the  fort 
and  was   subject   to   the   orders  of   the  commander.     The 
garrison  of  the  fort   consisted  of  one  captain;  one  second 
lieutenant;  one  ensign;  four   sergeants;  one    surgeon   and 
fifty-four  privates. 

In  Eastman's  History  of  Chicago,  it  is  said:  '*Thi8  fort 
then  occupied  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  lake 
shore.  It  was  as  high  as  any  other  point,  overlooking  the 
suface  of  the  lake  ;  commanding  as  well  as  any  other  view 
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on  this  flat  surface  could,  the  prairie  extending  south  to  the 
belt  of  timber  along  the  south  branch  and  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  white  sand  hills,  both  to  the  north  and  south, 
which  had  for  ages  past  b^en  the  sport  of  the  lake  winds/^ 

Around  the  fortification  little  bj  little  began  to  gather 
the  wild  and  restless  adventurers,  who  blazed  the  road 
of  civilization  across  the  trackless  forests.  Now  and  then 
innters  dropped  in,  liked  the  place,  and  stayed.  Little 
by  little  the  three  log  huts  which  the  schooner  "  Tracy  "  had 
found  there,  became  part  of  a  little  village  of  similar  huts, 
but  the  occupants  instead  of  being  French  fur-traders  with 
sqnaw  wives,  were  more  closely  allied  by  race  and  disposi- 
tion to  the  soldiers  within  the  palisades.  Indians  there  were 
and  continued  to  be  in  great  numbers.  Though  not  natur- 
ally hostile,  still  there  was  always  more  or  less  danger  that  a 
personal  quarrel  with  one  of  the  soldiers  or  settlers  might 
precipitate  trouble.  The  post  continued  to  be  entirely  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian  race  on  the  continent, 
and  save  for  an  occasional  visit  from  a  supply  schooner, 
its  little  garrison  might  well  become  impressed  with  the 
belief   that  nil   the   world  had  forgotten  them. 

Everytliiiig  connected  with  the  little  fort  is  of  interest 
to  one  who  studies  the  history  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
gleaning  therefrom  the  material  for  a  record  of  her 
:5uardians,  whether  they  wore  the  uniform  of  government 
regulars  or  the  blue  blouses  of  the  police.  Tiie  little 
garrison  which  we  find  sheltered  inside  the  block  house  or 
behind  the  palisades  were  Chicago's  first  police  force,  the 
Indians  they  had  to  contend  with  were  her  first  anarchists, 
and  a  few  years  later,  near  this  very  spot,  occurred  the  first 
riot  and  massacre.    • 

And  here  let  us  listen  to  a  story  every  word  of  which  is 
true,  and  in  it  we  will  discover  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  a  first-class  Indian  novel.  A  backwoodsman  named 
McKenzie  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Virginia,  in  the 
days  when  Virginia's  borders  extended  to  the  Ohio  river. 
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Daring  Denmores'  war  on  the  frontier,  so  the  story  is  told^ 
the  Shawanese,  then  the  great  formidable  power  of  the 
forest,  now  entirely  annihilated,  or  lost  among  the  sarviving 
tribes,  in  one  of  their  border  forages  came  suddenly  uppn 
the  home  of  the  McKenzie^s,  killed  the  wife  and  carried 
two  of  the  daughters,  Margaret,  aged  ten,  and  Elizabeth^ 
aged  eight,  into  captivity.  The  Indians  took  them  to  old 
Chillicothe,  the  capital  town  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  where 
they  were  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  '*  high  bred  Indian 
Chief,^'  and  reared  according  to  custom,  under  the  tender 
care  of  his  obedient  squaw.  Ten  years  later  when  thid  girls 
had  ripened  into  blooming  womahood,  Margaret  was  allowed 
to  accompany  the  chief  whom  she  was  taught  to  call  her  f  ather, 
on  one  of  his  hunting  excursions  to  the  St.  Mary's  river^ 
in  the  present  State  of  Indiana,  near  Fort  Wayne.  During  this 
journey  the  white  maiden  was  chaperoned  by  a  discreet  and 
matronly  squaw.  Arriving  at  the  hnnting  ground  a  young 
chief  of  the  same  tribe  fell  in  love  with  Margaret,  a  love 
which  she  was  far  from  reciprocating.  She  declined  the 
offer  of  his  heart  and  hand,  and  ho  determined  to  carry  her 
off  by  force.  On  the  night  of  the  intended  abduction,  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  plans,  she  escaped  into  the  woods.  Her  dog 
followed,  and  the  two  hastened  to  the  stockade,  where 
the  horses  were  kept,  half  a  mile  down  the  Si  Mary's  river* 
Her  lover  was  at  her  heels  before  she  reached  the  place. 
She  turned  and  set  her  dog  on  him.  The  dog  grappled 
with  the  dusky  lover,  and  while  the  conflict  was  raging  she 
reached  the  stockade,  jumped  upon  a  horse  and  fled 
through  the  wilderness,  seventy-five  miles  to  her  Indian 
home  at  Chillicothe.  Her  horse  never  rested  until  he  had 
brought  her  into  safety.  Next  day  he  died.  The  fate  of  the 
dog  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

John  Kinzie  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1763;  when  an 
infant  he  lost  his  father,  and  his  mother  took  unto  herself  a 
second  husband,  a  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  family  then  removed 
to  New  York.     John  who  was  about  ten  years  old,  deter- 
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mined  to  go  back  to  his  native  place,  and  accordingly  he 
boarded  a  sloop  bound  for  Albany.  On  board  the  vessel 
young  Kinzie  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Quebec  gentleman 
who  took  a  fancy  to  him,  paid  his  fare,  and  landed  him  safely 
at  the  end  of  the  jouniey.  He  never  got  any  nearer  to 
Quebec.  At  Albany  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  silver- 
smith, and  he  is  next  heard  of  at  Detroit,  as  a  fur  trader, 
during  the  English  occupation  of  that  town. 

Margaret  and  ^  Elizabeth  McKinzie,  shortly  after  the 
former's  escape  from  her  lover,  were  taken  by  their  Indian 
foster-father  to  Detroit.  Here  young  Kinzie  met  with 
them.  He  and  Margaret  fell  in  love  with  each  other  and 
soon  afterward  they  were  married.  About  the  same  time 
Elizabeth  met  a  Scotchman  named  Clark,  and  they  were 
soon  married*  The  two  young  women  and  their  husbands 
lived  in  Detroit  for  about  five  years  afterward,  and  during 
this  time  Margaret  became  the  mother  of  three  children, 
William,  James  and  Elizabeth ;  and  Elizabeth  had  two  chil- 
dren,  John  K.,  and  Elizabeth. 

The  father  of  the  two  girls,  about  twenty-five  years  after 
their  abduction  from  his  home,  received  tidings  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  hastened  to  Detroit  to  see  them.  So  happy  were 
the  girls  to  see  their  father  again,  and  so  loth  was  he  to  leave 
them,  that  they  agreed  to  return  with  him  to  his  old  home. 
The  husbands  consented.  No  final  separation  was  intended, 
says  Mr.  Kinzie's  biographers,  but  time  and  distance  divorced 
them  forever. 

Mr.  Kinzie  afterward  married  the  widow  of  an  English 
oflBcer  at  St.  Joseph.  Margaret  married  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall, 
of  Virginia,  and  Elizabeth  married  Mr.  James  Clybourn, 
also  of  Virginia.  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  this 
romance  of  real  life  might  end  here,  but  no.  David,  the 
eldest  son  of  Benjamin  Hall  and  Margaret,  made  a  journey 
to  Chicago  in  1822,  where  he  remained  throe  years.  On 
his  return  to  Virginia,  he  gave  such  a  flattering  account  of 
the  plac^  that  a  large  number  of  persons  were  induced  to 
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emigrate  hither.  The  first  of  them  was  Archibald  Olybourn^ 
the  oldest  son  of  Elizabeth,  who  became  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  and  a  historical  character.  His  mothei^,  Elizabeth^ 
the  former  captive,  and  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Clybouru, 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hall 
also  came  out  here.  From  these  sisters  descended  a  long 
line  of  men  and  women  who  were  distinguished  in  the 
early  history  of  Chicago,  and  their  blood  mingles  today  with 
that  of  many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  city. 

John  Kinzie  shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  determined 
to  come  to  Chicago.  His  wife  was  the  mother  of  a  daughter 
by  her  first  husband.  By  his  second  wife  he  was  the  father 
of  a  boy,  John  H.  Kinzie,  then  about  six  months  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  John  Kinzie,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  the  babe,  with  their  effects  packed  in  saddle  bags,  and 
lashed  to  the  backs  of  the  horses,  took  the  Indian  trail  that 
led  from  Detroit  through  Ypsilanti,  Niles  and  St.  Joseph 
around  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Kinzie  purchased  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Le  Mai,  a  small  trading  establishment,  and  here  hia 
little  family  were  housed.  He  improved  the  hut  from  time 
to  time,  until  at  a  later  period,  he  built  a  comfortable  home. 

John  Kinzie  was  practically  the  first  genuine  citizen  of 
Chicago.  He  came  here  to  live  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. He  came  here  to  assist  in  developing  the  place,  and  he 
soon  gathered  around  him  others  of  the  same  steady  and 
indefatigable  type.  He  was  also  the  first  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  same  restlessness  that  has  characterized 
those  who  came  after  him,  was  developed  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  person  of  this  pioneer. 

We  have  now  located  at  Chicago,  firstly,  a  police  depart- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  garrison  of  United  States  regulars; 
secondly,  a  lawless  mob  in  the  nature  of  Illinois  and  Potta- 
wattamie Indians ;  thirdly,  the  rabble  in  the  nature  of  advent- 
urers, hunters  and  shiftless  half-breeds,  and  fourthly,  the 
prominent  citizen,  represented  in  tlie  person  of  Mr.  John 
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Kinzie  and  a  few  small  French  far  traders.  Now  it  may  be 
said  that  Chicago  is  fairly  started  oat  in  life.  Here  are  the 
essentials  for  the  formation  of  a  community. 

The  baby  that  John  Kinzie  carried  from  Detroit,  swung 
in  a  swaddling  pocket  from  the  horn  of  a  saddle,  is  married 
and  years  afterward  his  accomplished  wife  writes  a  book  on  , 
frontier  life,  a  book  full  of  thrilling  interest  and  containing 
many  graphic  pictures.  It  is  entitled,  Wabun.  In  speak- 
ing of  her  father-in-law's  first  experience  in  Chicago,  she 
says: 

**iiy  degrreee  more  remote  trading  posts  were  established  by  him, 
all  oontributing  to  the  parent  one  at  Chicago.  At  Milwaukee  with  the 
Menomineee;  on  the  Illinois  river  and  ICankakee  with  the  Pottawatomies 
of  the  prairies;  and  with  the  Eliokapoos,  in  what  was  then  called  Le  Large 
— being  the  widely  extended  district  afterward  created  into  Sangamon 
county.  Each  trading  post  had  its  Superintendent  and  its  Engages — its 
train  of  pack  horses  and  its  equipment  of  boats  and  canvass.  From 
most  of  the  stations  the  furs  and  peltries  were  brought  to  Chicago  on 
pack  horses,  and  the  goods  necessary  for  the  trade  were  transported  in 
return  by  the  same  method.  The  vessels  which  came  in  the  spring  and 
fall  (seldom  more  than  two  or  three  annuaUy)  to  bring  the  supplies  and 
goods  for  the  trade,  took  the  furs  that  were  already  collected  to  Mack! 
naw,  the  depot  of  the  Southwest  and  American  fur  companies.  A^ 
other  seasons  of  the  year  they  were  s^nt  to  the  place  in  boats  coasting 
around  the  lakes. 

"Of  the  Canadian  Voyafifeurs  or  Engages,  a  race  that  has  now  so 
nearly  passed  away,  more  notice  may  very  properly  here  be  given.  They 
were  unlike  any  other  class  of  men.  Like  the  poet,  they  seemed  bom  to 
their  vocation.  Sturdy,  enduring,  ingenious  and  light-hearted,  they  pos- 
sessed H  spirit  capable  of  adjusting  itselt  to  any  emergency.  No  diflBcul- 
ties  baffled,  no  hardships  discouraged  them,  while  their  affectionate 
nature  led  them  to  form  attachments  of  the  warmest  character  to  their 
^bourgeois'  or  master,  as  well  as  to  the  native  inhabitants,  among 
whom  their  engagements  carried  them.  Montreal,  or,  according  to  their 
own  pronunciation,  Maraialle,  was  their  depot.  It  was  nt  that  place  that 
the  agents  commissioned  to  make  up  the  quota  for  the  difiterent  compan- 
ies and  traders  found  material  for  their  selections.*' 

In  Blanchard's  history  we  learn  that  the  terms  of  en- 
gagement of  these  Voyageurs  were  usually  from  four  to  six 
hundred  livrps  (ancient  Quebec  currency)  per  annum  as 
wages,  with  rations  of  one  quart  of  lyed  corn,  and  two  ounces 
of  tallow  per  diem,  or  its  equivalent  in  whatever  sort  of  food 
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was  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  country.  Instances  are  known 
of  their  submitting  cheerfully  to  fare  from  fresh  fish  aufl 
maple  sugar  for  a  whole  winter  when  cut  oflp  from  supplies. 
It  was  a  common  saying,  "Keep  an  Engage  to  his  corn  and 
tallow  and  he  will  serve  you  well,  give  him  pork  and  bread 
and  he  will  soon  get  beyond  your  management'* 

The  families  that  became  neighborly  with  the  Kinzies  at 
once,  and  were  friendly  for  years  afterwards,  were  the  Le 
Mais,  the  Ouilmettes  and  the  Pettels.  Of  these  the  Ouil- 
mettes  were  perhaps  best  known  in  after  years,  and  the  name 
is  perpetuated  to  this  day  by  a  little  suburban  village  on  the 
lake  shore  north  of  Evanston.  It  is  now  spelled  as  pronounced, 
Willmette.  This  village  is  located  in  a  large  reservation  of 
lands  which  was  granted  to  the  founder  of  the  family  as  a 
reward  for  his  early  achievements  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  settlement. 

The  young  bride  of  Capt.  Whistler  who  accompanied  her 
husband  in  the  first  schooner  to  Chicago  Portage,  was  alive 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Henry  W.  Hurlbut,  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, visited  her  in  1875.  In  a  pamphlet  on  "Chicago  An- 
tiquities," he  describes  his  interview  with  her  as  follows: 

"  It  was  a  coveted  privilege  whioh  we  sought,  as  any  one  might  be- 
lieve, for  it  was  diiring  the  tremendous  rainstorm  of  the  evening  of  the 
29th  day  of  October,  1875,  that  we  sallied  out  to  call  on  Mrs.  Col.  W.  A. 
Whistler.  When  we  entered  the  parlor  the  venerable  woman  was  engaged 
at  the  centre  table  in  some  game  of  amusement  with  her  grand-children, 
and  great  grand-children,  seemingly  as  much  interested  as  any  of  the 
children.  She  claimed  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  was  apparently  an  un- 
usual specimen  of  well  preserved  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  physical. 
She  is  of  a  tall  form  and  her  appearance  still  indicates  the  truth  of  the 
common  report  that  in  her  early  years  she  was  a  person  of  surprising  ele- 
gance. A  marked  trait  of  hers  has  been  a  spirit  of  unyielding  energy  and 
determination,  and  which  length  of  years  has  not  yet  subdued.  Her  ten- 
acious memory  ministers  to  a  voluble  tongue,  and  we  may  say  briefly  she 
is  an  agreeable,  intelligent  and  sprightly  lady,  numbering  only  a  httle 
over  eighty-eight  years.  **To-day,"  said  she,  **I  received  my  first  pension 
on  account  of  my  husband's  services." 

"Mrs.  Whistler  lives  in  Newport,  Kentucky.  She  1ms  one  son  and 
several  grandsons  in  the  army.  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  3,  1787.  her 
mailen  uamo  was  Julia  Person,  and  her  parent8'  were  John,  and  Mary 
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La  Dake  Ferson.  In  childhood  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Detroit, 
where  she  received  most  of  her  education.  In  the  month  of  May,  1802, 
she  was  married  to  William  Whistler  (bom  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  abont 
1784)  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  his  father,  John  Whistler, 
U.  S.  A.,  then  stationed  at  Detroit" 

What  wonderful  changes  this  woman  had  seen !  A  bride 
of  sixteen  years  she  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river  in  the  Wilderness.  There  are  but  three  log  huts,  and 
not  a  person  of  her  age,  sex  or  cultivation  that  she  can  associ- 
ate with  nearer  to  her  than  Detroit  She  watches  the  build- 
ing of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  She  sees  a  little  settlement 
grow  up  around  it;  she  is  there  and  has  children  born  to  her 
before  the  Einzies  arrive ;  she  sees  the  slow  but  steady  trans- 
formation of  the  country  about,  the  marshes  disappearing 
through  numerous  drains,  the  fields  cultivated,  and  the  sav- 
ages becoming  less  numerous  week  by  week;  she  lives  to  see 
the  fields  that  surrounded  the  block-houses  and  palisades 
covered  with  handsome  houses-r-sees  streets  cut  through 
what  was  once  a  dense  morass,  survives  to  the  beginning  of 
this  decade,  and  her  faculties  remain  clear  enough  to  behold 
Chicago  the  fourth  city  of  the  American  continent! 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  EVENTS  LEADING  UP  TO  AND  CULMINATING  IN  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
FT.  DEARB0RN-ENGLAND»8  TREATMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  REPUBLIC 
-THE  ANGLO-FRENCU  WAR-EMBARG08  ON  COMMERCE  AND  NON- 
INTERFERENCE-THE  WAR  OF  1812-TECUMSEH  AND  THE  POTTA- 
WATOMIE8-THE  RAID  OF  THE  WINNEBAG08-EVACUATI0N  OF  THE 
FORT-THE  MASSACRE-EARLY  HEROISM. 

When  England  in  1783  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  defeat  of  her  armies  and  the  success  of  the  American 
revolution,  she  did  so  grudgingly,  and  with  a  determination 
to  make  independence  a  costly  and  burdensome  luxury  for 
the  late  dependent  colonies.  She  had  it  in  her  power  to 
annoy  the  young  republic,  and  she  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity. No  minister  was  sent  to  represent  the  court  of  St. 
James  at  the  American  seat  of  government,  and  this  cour- 
teous recognition  was  withheld  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an 
American  minister  represented  the  republic  in  London. 
She  excluded  our  commerce  from  her  colonial  ports,  com- 
pelled American  merchants  to  trade  in  English  waters,  under 
the  monopolizing  system  that  she  had  established  by  means 
of  her  armament  on  the  high  seas,  directed  by  her  laws  of 
trade.  Her  war  vessels  sailed  the  American  lakes  and  men- 
aced our  infant  commerce  at  every  point;  they  supplied  her 
forts,  still  held  on  American  soil,  with  arms  and  munitions, 
which  were  presented  cheerfully  to  the  Indians  that  they 
might  plunder  and  murder  American  settlers,  and  thereby 
retard  the  progress  of  the  country.  By  every  means  in  her 
power,  nearly  always  secretly,  but  now  and  then  openly  and 
brazenly,  she  continued  a  guerilla  warfare  upon  the  people 
who  had  just  compelled  her  armies  to  surrender. 
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The  war  of  independence  had  left  the  country  in  a 
crippled  condition  financially.  During  the  revolution  pro- 
duction had  almost  ceased,  the  demands  made  by  the  pa- 
triots in  the  field  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  people. 
They  had  won  their  liberty,  but  it  found  them  impoverished. 
England  knew  this,  and  knew  also  that  the  republic  would 
not  dare  to  undertake  another  war  in  her  then  enfeebled 
condition.  Western  people  cared  little  for  the  indignation 
and  outrages  heaped  upon  the  Eastern  mercantile  classes  by 
England's  maritime  policy,  but  they  had  reason  to  complain 
bitterly  of  the  atrocities  committed  along  the  borders  by 
Indians  armed  with  English  weapons,  and  supplied  with 
English  ammunition  and  provisions. 

All  this  time  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  a  federal 
government  would  be  established  under  a  constitution  that 
would  insure  the  permanency  of  the  republic.  American 
statesmen  were  quarrelling  among  themselves  over  the  form 
of  the  central  government  which  should  be  instituted  to  take 
the  place  of  the  continental  congress;  there  were  bitter  and 
personal  disputes  between  the  delegates  from  the  different 
colonies  or  states,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  war  for 
independence  would  result  only  in  shattering  the  federation 
which  appeared  to  be  so  closely  cemented  while  there  was  a 
common  enemy  in  sight. 

These  internal  disputes  increased  England's  opportuni- 
ties, and  Washington  at  length  became  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  vigorous  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  results  which  his  masterly  genius  had  assisted  in  achiev- 
ing. As  a  first  step  he  determined  to  establish  our  com- 
mercial relations  on  a  firm  and  profitable  basis.  Prosperity, 
he  reasoned,  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  disputes  at  home ; 
foreign  powers,  and  especially  England,  must  be  taught  to 
respect  the  American  flag  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
sought  its  protection. 

The  result  was  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  which  allowed 
Anj erica  to  trade  direct  with  the  West  Indies.     England  re- 
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linquished  the  Western  ports  wrongfully  held  by  her  since 
the  signing  of  the  peace,  trade  immediately  sprang  up,  and 
prosperity  continued  until  the  mad  war  between  England 
and  France,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  principals  vio- 
lated all  treaty-rights  and  treated  with  disrespect  the  natural 
rights  of  neutrals. 

In  1805  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  by 
the  great  Nelson,  and  England  became  in  fact  mistress  of 
the  seas.  Napoleon  in  1806  had  issued  his  famous  edict 
closing  all  the  ports  subject  to  French  authority,  and  the 
ports  of  all  nations  friendly  to  France,  against  English  com- 
merce. English  merchandise  wherever  found  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  seizure.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  English 
goods  were  seized,  and  much  of  them  destroyed,  in  the  ports 
of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Italy.  England,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  mandate,  inspired  by  the  almost  insane  hatred 
which  Bonaparte  felt  toward  everything  English,  issued  in 
November,  1807,  "plenary  orders  for  the  confiscation  of 
ships  and  goods  bound  for  the  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies,  from  wherever  they  might  come,  and  her  ability  to 
execute  these  orders  made  them  effective,  and  ultimately 
recoiled  with  force  against  Napoleon,  the  prime  mover  in 
this  attempt  to  fight  natural  destiny."  Of  course  the  United 
States,  struggling  to  expand  her  commercial  relations, 
suffered  from  both  decrees.  The  English  decree  was  specific 
in  its  language  pointing  toward  the  restriction  of  American 
trade.     The  following  paragraph  will  illustrate  the  general 

tenor  of  the  situation : 

"  All  trade  directly  from  America  to  every  port  and  country  in  Eu- 
rope at  war  with  Great  Britain,  is  totally  prohibited.  All  articles, 
whether  of  domestic  or  colonial  produce,  exported  by  America  to  Europe, 
must  be  landed  in  England,  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  permit  their 
re-exportation  under  such  regulations  as  hereafter  may  be  demanded." 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  young  government  to  grapple 

with.     Our  farmers,  traders,   exporters,   had  been  reaping 

the    benefit   of   European    misfortunes.     The    people    had 

turned  in  and  tilled  the  lauds  until  the  country  was  able  to 
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supply  the  European  armies  and  the  hostile  European  na- 
tions with  breadstuffs  and  raw  products  of  every  description. 
The  embargo  acts  of  France  and  England  stopped  all  this. 
An  American  vessel  bound  for  a  French  port  was  subject  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  by  English  men  of  war.  An  Ameri- 
can vessel  bound  for  an  English  port  was  subj6ct  to  seizure 
and  confiscation  by  French  men  of  war.  The  United  States 
Congress,  thinking  that  if  our  supplies  were  cut  off  alto- 
gether the  war  would  have  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  passed 
the  embargo  act  of  1807,  and  the  non-intercourse  act  of 
1809.  The  French  resented  these  acts,  and  seized  American 
vessels  in  French  ports  as  lawful  prizes.  England  did  not 
object  seriously,  "but  continued  her  right  of  search  and  the 
consequent  impressment  of  American  seamen  into  her  service, 
a  very  questionable  prerogative  that  she  had  never  aban- 
doned since  our  colonial  vassalage,  if  her  necessities  re- 
quired its  practice.  The  colossal  proportions  which  the  war 
between  England  and  France  now  assumed,  by  which  they 
were  daily  weakening  each  other,  may  have  extended  the 
limit  of  American  forbearance  to  declare  war;  instead  of 
doing  which  she  made  an  offer  to  England  to  rescind  her 
embargo.  This  offer  England  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
she  would  not  accept  a  favor  from  America  which  might 
benefit  France." 

In  1810  France  repealed  her  obnoxious  decrees  against 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  contingency 
that,  our  government,  after  reopening  commercial  relations 
with  France,  should  continue  its  restriction  against  En- 
gland. The  treaty  or  understanding  went  into  effect  with- 
out any  official  notice  of  the  fact  being  sent  to  England. 
By  a  blunder  some  American  merchantmen  were  soon  after- 
wards seized  by  France,  and  England  took  advantage  of  this 
event  to  insist  that  all  the  original  embargo  decrees  were 
still  in  force.  While  negotiations  were  in  progress  between 
this  country  and  France  several  appeals  were  made  by  the 
representatives  of  this  government  and   influential  citizens 
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to  England,  praying  that  the  embargo  which  the  latter  na- 
tion had  placed  upon  our  commerce  be  removed.  England 
would  not  agree  to  do  this,  but  in  reply  called  the  attention 
of  the  American  Government  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
engaged  in  secret  and  insidious  negotiations  with  France  to 
the  detrim^t  of  Great  Britain.  Finally  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  1812,  in  its  ultimate  reply,  attempted  to  justify 
its  previous  acts,  and  said:  **If  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  (Napoleon's  embargo  edicts) 
shall,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the  French  Government, 
publicly  promulgated,  be  expressly  and  unconditionally  re- 
voked, then  the  order  in  council  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1807,  (the  British  embargo  decree)  shall  be  revoked," 

As  the  result  of  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  as  our  re- 
lations with  France  had  again  become  friendly,  the  United 
States  Government,  on  June  18,  1812,  declared  war  upon 
England. 

This  history  would  have  little  to  do  with  the  important 
events  which  it  has  glanced  over  so  hastily,  were  not  Fort 
Dearborn,  on  the  outskirts  of  American  civilization,  very 
closely  interested  in  the  conflict  which  was  about  to  ensue. 
Little  did  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitant's  of  this  post 
dream  at  the  time  that  circumstances  were  combining  which, 
within  a  few  short  weeks,  would  bring  terror  and  the  horrors 
of  a  massacre  to  the  little  outpost 

President  Madison,  two  months  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  had  ordered  Gov.  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  to  raise  1,000  men 
for  Western  service.  He  promptly  raised  this  number 
and  300  more,  which  force  he  turned  over  to  Gen.  Hull  at 
Dayton.  The  commanding  officer  marched  to  Detroit. 
Maiden,  the  most  important  British  post  on  the  upper  lakes, 
was  situated  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  Detrpit  river,  and  commanded  the  direct  passage  of  that 
stream.  A  schooner,  which  carried  some  invalids,  hospital 
stores,  and  a  trunk  containing  his  official  papers,  had  been 
sent  ahead  by   Gen.   Hull  in  company  with  a  bont.      The 
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schooner  daring  the  night  ran  ahead  of  the  boat  and  was 
captured  in  the  Detroit  river  by  the  British  brig  "  Hunter." 
The  boat  fortunately  escaped  capture.  The  day  after  the 
capture  of  the  schooner  Gen.  Hull  received  a  letter  from  the 
War  Department,  by  way  of  Cleveland,  announcing  the 
declaration  of  war  with  England.  This  was  the  first  intima- 
tion he  had  received  of  the  Government's  action.  He  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  his  post  at  Detroit  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  defense  of 
the  country  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

He  reached  Detroit  on  July  7,  and  on  the  12th  crossed 
over  to  the  Canadian  shore  with  his  little  army.  Here  he 
issued  a  spirited  address  to  his  soldiers  and  the  French 
Canadians,  who  were  naturally  at  enmity  with  England,  and 
the  watchword  *'  On  to  Maiden,"  became  an  inspiring  cry 
on  all  sides.  A  reconnaisance  of  280  men  were  sent  for> 
ward  to  the  British  post  Five  miles  from  that  point  they 
came  into  collision  with  an  outpost  of  the  British,  and  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  of  1812  was  spilled. 

Gen.  Isaac  Brock,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  alive 
to  the  situation,  and  had  already  marked  out  his  plan  of 
campaign.  Fort  Michilimacinac  was  the  first  place  to  be 
attacked,  and,  skipping  all  the  preliminary  incidents,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  their 
Indian  allies  on  July  16.  "  It  was  regarded  as  the  most 
important  post  in  the  Northwest,  except  Detroit  It  had  an 
annual  export  trade  of  furs  amounting  to  $240,000,  and  the 
custom  house  duties  on  imports  were  about  $50,000  per 
annum." 

The  Indians,  finding  that  the  British  were  successful  in 
the  opening  struggle  of  the  war,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
our  enemy.  Tecumseh  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  already  rendering  excellent  serv- 
ice to  Gen.  Brock. 

The  officers  who  were  originally  in  command  of  Fort 
Dearborn  had  been  replaced  the  year  previously  by  Capt 
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Heald,  Lieut.  Helm  (who  had  married  John  Einzie^s  step- 
daughter), EnsigD  George  Bouan,  and  Surgeon  Dr.  Van 
Yoorhees.  A  reinforcement  of  twelve  militiamen  had  in- 
creased the  garrison  force  to  sixty-six  soldiers.  John  Ein- 
zie,  Jr.,  born  in  Canada,  opposite  Detroit,  just  before  his 
father  emigrated  to  Chicago,  was  a  lad  of  eight  years.  Ouil- 
mette,  a  French  laborer  in  Mr.  Einzie's  employ,  had 
married  an  Indian  wifej  and  was  blessed  with  several  chil- 
dren. He  lived  near  the  Einzie  residence.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  river  and  about  eighty  rojds  to  the  west  lived  Mr. 
Burns,  his  wife  and  children.  Four  miles  up  the  south 
branch  lived  Mr.  White  on  a  farm  known  as  Lee's  place. 
He  had  three  French  laborers  in  his  employ.  The  spot 
which  this  little  farm  covered  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  saw 
and  planing-mill  district.  Besides  the  farms  mentioned 
there  were  a  number  of  half-breeds,  who  lived  in  huts  or 
camps,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Inside  the  pali- 
sades of  the  fort  dwelt  the  families  of  Capt.  Heald,  Lieut. 
Helm  and  Sergt.  Holt,  "  whose  wives  were  destined  to  be- 
come heroines  of  history,  and  to  their  number  may  be  added 
Mrs.  Bisson,  sister  of  Ouilmette's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Corbin, 
wife  of  a  soldier." 

According  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  by  Judge  Caton,  in  1870,  and  published  by  Fergus 
in  1876,  the  data  for  which  was  received  from  one  of  the 
oldest  Pottawatomie  chiefs,  the  hunting  grounds  of  these 
Indians  were  limited  on  the  south  by  Peoria  Lake,  and  on 
the  west  by  Bock  Biver.  "Since  the  days  of  the  great 
Pontiac,  their  alliance  with  his  tribe,  the  Ottawas,  had  been 
cemented  into  a  chain  of  friendship  strong  and  enduring ; 
both  had  ever  been  active  allies  of  the  French  since  1673, 
as  appears  irom  the  contemporary  history,  and  both  were 
unrelenting  foes  to  the  English  during  the  long  and  bloody 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  Pontiac's  war  which  followed, 
a  period  extending  from  1755  to  1764;  and  when  their  be- 
loved  chief  Pontiac  was  basely  murdered  by  an  Illinois, 
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both  of  these  tribes  took  summary  vengeance  on  the  whole 
Illinois  tribe,  and  at  Starved  Bock  slaughtered  the  last  rem- 
nant of  them,  except  eleven  warriors,  who  fled  under  cover 
of  darkness  to  St.  Louis.  And  this  was  the  victory  which 
gave  the  Pottawattomies  so  much  ascendancy  in  northern 
Illinois. 

But  the  French  had  in  a  great  measure  been  driven  out 
of  Illinois  by  the  English,  and  the  English  had  worked 
their  way  steadily  into  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
Indians.  They  had  been  taught  by  English  agents  and 
emissaries  that  the  Americans  were  attempting  to  rob  them 
of  their  liunting  grounds,  and  led  to  believe  that  if  they 
would  join  their  futures  with  the  British,  the  Americans 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  be  forever  pre- 
vented from  trespassing  upon  their  lands.  The  Shawanees 
had  been  thoroughly  blinded  by  the  English,  and  had  given 
themselves  over  bodily  to  the  enemy,  with  Tecumseh  at 
their  head.  This  great  chieftain  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was 
brave.  He  talked  to  the  Pottawattomie  chiefs,  worked  upon 
their  credulity  and  gained  their  adhesion  to  the  English 
cause.  Several  of  them  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Tippe- 
canoe the  year  before,  and  Brown's  History  of  Illinois  in- 
forms us  that  even  then  Tecumseh  contemplated  the  des- 
truction of  Fort  Dearborn,  and  would  have  carried  his 
plans  into  execution  were  it  not  for  the  defeat  he  suffered  in 
that  memorable  engagement. 

He  was  an  energetic  men,  and  he  wandered  through  the 
wilderness  constantly  in  search  of  new  allies  to  assist  him 
in  driving  the  white  settlers  east  of  the  Ohio  river.  He 
succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  of  this  character  with  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Bock  Biver. 

Tecumseh's  influence  was  great,  and  he  succeeded  in 
winning  over  to  his  side  the  great  body  of  the  Indians  of 
all  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  short  time  before 
trouble  actually  began,  some  Indians  who  had  come  to  Fort 
Dearborn  on  business,  seeing  Mrs.  Heald  and  Mrs.  Helm 
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playing  at  some  outdoor  game,  one  of  them  said  to  the  in- 
terpreter: ^^The  white  chiefs^  wives  are  amusing  themselvea 
very  much;  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  hoeing  in 
our  corn  fields/'  A  few  weeks  later  the  Winnebagoes 
raided  the  settlement,  and  the  circumstances  point  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  massacre  of  all  persons  found  out- 
side of  the  palisades  was  contemplated  in  the  design.  This 
is  known  to  history  as   "  The  attack  on  Lees'  Place." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  7,  1812,  when  a 
party  of  twelve  Indians  entered  the  log  house  of  Lees  and 
seated  themselves  with  the  utter  disregard  for  manners  which 
characterized  the  Indian  race  generally.  In  ordinary  times 
this  would  not  have  aroused  suspicion,  but  the  actions  of 
the  Indians  now  alarmed  the  inmates,  who  were  anticipating^ 
trouble.  Two  of  the  men,  under  pretense  of  a  desire  to 
feed  the  cattle,  left  the  house,  and  immediately  fled  toward 
the  fort,  alarming  the  Burns  household  on  the  way.  Here 
Mrs.  Kinzie  sat  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Burns,  who  was  lying* 
on  a  couch  with  a  new-born  babe.  On  hearing  the  alarm 
sounded  by  the  fugitives  across  the  river,  she  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  sick  woman  and  thought  only  of  her  own 
children,  to  whom  she  fled  like  a  wild  woman,  shouting: 
''The  Indians!  The  Indians!  Killing  and  scalping!"  Mr. 
Kinzie  was  engaged  in  the  chaste  amusement  of  playing  a 
violin,  to  the  music  of  which  the  children  were  dancing.  On 
hearing  his  wife's  announcement,  the  family  was  hurried 
into  two  boats  and  rowed  rapidly  to  the  fort.  The  Burns 
family  was  rescued  by  Ensign  Bonan  and  six  soldiers,  who 
carried  the  poor  mother  on  a  mattress  into  the  fori  The 
Indians  had  murdered  Mr.  White  and  one  of  his  French 
laborers,  and  killed  a  dqg  belonging  to  the  latter.  All  the 
white  residents,  half-breeds  and  friendly  Indians,  were  now 
gathered  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  the  families  tak- 
ing up  their  quarters  in  the  agency  house,  which  was  placed 
under  additional  protection,  the  verandas  being  planked  up, 
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with  port  holes  cut  in  the  sides,  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

The  fort  was  amply  provisioned  for  a  long  siege,  and 
police  organization  at  once  went  into  operation.  Patrolmen 
were  appointed  to  look  out  day  and  night  for  signs  of 
trouble.  An  order  was  issued  to  prohibit  any  citizen  or  sol- 
dier from  leaving  the  enclosure  without  a  guard.  A  few 
nights  after  the  attack  Indians  were  seen  prowling  around 
the  fort.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  patrolmen,  and  one 
of  them  was  killed.  Numerous  visitations  were  made  after 
this,  sheep  found  outside  the  fort  were  killed,  and  other 
cowardly  depredations  were  committed,  but  soon  these  an- 
noyances ceased,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  inhabitants 
began  to  move  abroad  "with  their  old  time  confidence.  The 
Pottawatomies  all  this  time  wore  the  guise  of  friendship, 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  a  complicity  in  the  recent  out- 
rages, and  pretended  to  entertain  the  best  of  sentiments 
toward  the  soldiers  and  settlers. 

Everybody  familiar  with  American  history  will  recall 
readily  the  disastrous  defeats  and  humiliations  which  befell 
our  armies  in  the  Northwest  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war  of  1812.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
volume  that  these  events  should  be  detailed,  except  where 
they  bear  directly  upon  the  little  settlement  surrounding 
Fork  Dearborn.  Owing  to  the  almost  criminal  tardiness 
and  inefficiency  of  the  government  then  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  Gen.  Hull  was  left  without  sufficient 
reinforcements,  with  inadequate  supplies,  and  almost  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  who  were  pressing  him 
from  all  directions  and  carrying  on  a  vigorous  and  admir- 
able campaign.  Fort  Michilimacinac  had  fallen.  Finally 
the  garrison  of  Detroit,  together  with  the  town  and  the  en- 
tire territory  of  Michigan,  were  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  a 
menace  to  its  very  existence.  Gen.  Hull  was  tried  by  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  a  sentence  never  exe- 
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cnted,  and  time  has  done  him  the  justice  to  acquit  him  of 
the  responsibility  which  a  weak  and  vacillating  government 
placed  upon  his  shoulders,  in  order  to  hide  its  own  defects 
and  conceal  its  own  disgrace. 

Some  days  before  surrendering  he  had  the  manli- 
ness and  the  foresight  to  acquaint  Capi  Heald,  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Dearborn,  of  the  situation,  to  warn  him  of 
the  impending  danger,  and  to  urge  upon  him  and  the  little 
garrison  the  expediency  of  evacuating  the  fort  and  retreat- 
ing to  Fort  Wayne,  if  they  believed  themselves  unable  to 
hold  out  against  an  attack  until  succor  should  reach  them. 
The  message  was  sent  in  ample  season,  and  was  entrusted  to 
Winnemac,  the  Pottawatomie  chief,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Detrcit  at  the  time.  He  left  on  his  mission  July  28,  1812, 
and  arrived  safely  at  his  destination  on  Aug.  9.  This  was 
the  first  intimation  Fort  Dearborn  had  received  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  the  unfortunate  disasters  which  had  be- 
fallen the  Americans  at  Michilimacinac  and  Detroit  The 
news  created  confusion  and  consternation,  bordering  upon 
panic.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation  there  was 
anything  but  harmony  existing  between  Capt.  Heald  and 
his  subordinates.  On  the  receipt  of  Gen.  HulPs  communi- 
cation, Heald  determined  upon  evacuation,  without  consult- 
ing with  his  officers,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Kinzie 
and  against  the  opinion  of  Winnemac,  who  had  proved  his 
friendship  and  might  have  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  sad  results  which  followed.  Gen.  Hull  had  ordered 
that  the  supplies  contained  in  the  fort  be  distributed  among 
the  surrounding  Indians.  At  length  when  it  was  found  that 
Heald  was  fully  determined  to  evacuate,  Kinzie  begged  him 
to  do  so  at  once,  before  the  American  defeats  and  the  peril 
and  weakness  of  their  position  became  noised  among  the 
savages.  Heald,  who  was  bent  upon  obstinacy,  insisted  upon 
postponing  the  move  till  he  could  summon  all  the  Indians, 
in  .order  to  divide  among  them  the  supplies.  Winnemac 
saw  clearly  the  danger  of  this  policy,  and  advised  that  the 
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fort  be  abandoned  without  delay,  with  eveiything  left  as  it 
was,  so  that  while  the  Indians  were  ransacking  the  place 
for  spoils,  and  gorging  themselves  with  the  provisions,  the 
garrison  might  safely  escape.  Heald  would  not  listen  to 
this  suggestion,  though  backed  by  Kinzie,  who  knew  the 
Indian  nature  thoroughly,  and  next  morning  at  roll  call  the 
original  plan  of  the  commander  was  read.  The  subordinate 
officers  that  afternoon  united  in  a  further  appeal  to  Capi 
Heald,  laying  before  him  all  the  dangers  which  they  saw  in 
his  plans.  They  told  him  that  the  Indians  on  learning  of 
the  recent  disasters  to  the  government  could  not  be  re- 
strained; that  their  friendship,  even  when  encouraged  by  a 
distribution  of  supplies,  would  be  but  a  frail  reed  to  r€W)t 
upon,  and  that  not  even  the  popularity  of  Kinssie  among 
them  would  be  sufficient  to  stay  their  desire  for  pillage  and 
bloodshed  when  once  aroused.  They  also  raised  the  point 
that  their  retreat,  encumbered  as  it  must  be  by  women  and 
baggage,  would  be  slow,  and  that  it  were  better  to  hold  the 
position  and  wait  for  succor,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  massacred  on  the  road 
by  the  pursuing  Indians.  But  all  to  no  avail.  The  subor- 
dinate officers  thenceforth  remained  silent.  Daily  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  increased  around  the  fort;  they  became  inso- 
lent, stared  impertinently  at  the  ladies,  used  their  fire-arms 
freely,  going  so  far  as  to  discharge  a  gun  in  one  of  the  la- 
dies' parlors,  and  behaved  themselves  generally  with  disre- 
spect, as  if  bent  on  mischiet  On  August  12,  a  council  of  Pot- 
tawatomies  was  assembled  and  called  to  order  by  Capi  Heald 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
place  of  meeting  outside  the  palisades.  The  subordinate 
officers  refused  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  Indians  would  turn  the  council  into  a 
massacre.  It  passed  off  peaceably  and  friendly  enough,  how- 
ever, Capi  Heald  promising  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  distrib- 
ute the  supplies,  and  all  surplus  ammunition  and  arras  within 
the  garrison.     The  Indians  were  also  to  receive  a  liberal  re- 
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ward  in  money  before  starting,  and  an  additional  reward  on 
arriving  at  Fort  Wayne,  upon  their  promise  to  escort  the  gar- 
rison and  settlers  to  that  point  in  safety.  Capi  Heald  ap- 
peared to  be  well  satisfied  with  these  arrangements,  but  his 
satisfaction  was  not  shared  by  the  others.  The  neWs  of  the 
American  defeats  had  been  withheld  from  the  Indians  by 
Capt  Heald,  but  it  was  conveyed  to  them  quickly  by  Tecum- 
seh,  who  pronounced  this  a  glorious  opportunity  to  anni- 
hilate the  whites  and  drive  them  forever  out  of  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  red  men. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  Indians  was  at 
once  manifest.  They  became  more  offensive  than  ever.  At 
length  Heald  saw  his  mistake,  and  at  the  instance  of  Kinzie 
he  decided  to  destroy  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  which  were 
not  needed  by  his  men.  The  next  day  the  supplies,  consist- 
ing of  clothing,  ornaments  and  provisions,  were  distributed; 
but  the  Indians  plainly  exhibited  their  displeasure  and  dis- 
appointment that  the  arms,  ammunition  and  liquor  were 
withheld.  That  night  prowling  Indians  found  fragments 
of  muskets,  firelocks,  flints  and  broken  powder  casks  thrown 
in  a  well,  and  at  the  river  bank  a  number  of  headless  whis- 
key casks,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  emptied  into  the 
stream.  Reporting  these  discoveries  to  the  multitude  of  red 
skins  now  assembled,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
The  Indians  justly  looked  upon  this  act  of  Capt.  Heald  as 
a  piece  of  treachery,  depriving  them  of  the  gifts  which  they 
prized  most  highly,  and  as  Blanchard  says,  "It  compro- 
mised all  the  good  fellowship  that  existed  between  the 
Indians  and  the  garrison,  on  which  alone  Capi  Heald  had 
based  a  frail  hope  of  security.'' 

The  garrison  had  made  friends  among  the  chiefis. 
Black  Partridge  was  one  of  them.  Next  day  he  called  on 
Capt.  Heald  and  said,  *'  Father,  I  come  to  deliver  up  to  you 
the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me  by  the  Americans,  and 
I  have  long  worn  it  in  token  of  our  mutual  friendship,  but 
our  young  men  are  resolved  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
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blopd  of  the  whites.  I  cannot  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not 
wear  a  token  of  peace  while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  en- 
emy." Brave  words  well  spoken.  They  came  when  the  pro- 
vifiions  of  the  fort  had  been  given  away,  and  when  there 
were  \>ut  twenty-five  rounds  of  amunition  to  a  man!  The 
oonteat  would  not  be  a  battle ;  it  would  be  a  massacra 

Humors  of  the  threatened  danger  at  Fort  Dearborn  had 
reached  Fort  Wayne.  Capt.  Wells,  stationed  there,  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Heald.  When  a  lad  he  had  been  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians,  and  was  reared  by  Little  Turtle,  a 
celebrated  warrior.  As  a  young  man  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Indians  at  St  Clair.  Growing  older,  he  bade  his 
adopted  father  good  bye,  and  joined  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794. 
When  the  Revolution  closed  he  went  back  to  Little  Turtle, 
and  converted  the  chief  to  belief  in  the  Americans.  When 
the  war  ol  1812  broke  out  he  reported  for  duty  at  Fort 
Wayne.  Hearing  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his  sister 
and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn,  he  speedily  departed  with 
fifteen  Mian^is  to  the  rescue,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on 
the  14th,  and  finding  the  garrison  without  hope  of  deliver- 
ance  from  its  frightful  position.  Evacuation  at  any  cost  had 
been  determined  on,  as  starvation  was  the  only  alternative. 

It  was  agreed  that  on  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock  the 
fort  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  march  begun  to  Fort 
Wayne.  Mr.  Kinzie  entrusted  his  family  to  the  care  of 
some  friendly  Indians,  and  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
the  troops,  his  influence  on  the  Indians  being  considered  a 
better  protection  than  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers.  That  morn- 
ing he  received  a  message  from  To-pe-nee-bee,  a  chief  of  the 
St.  Joseph's  band,  warning  him  that  the  Pottawatomies  who 
had  engaged  to  escort  the  garrison,  were  bent  upon  treach- 
ery, urging  him  not  to  accompany  the  troops,  and  promising 
that  a  boat  containing  himself  and  family  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  to  St.  Joseph  in  safety.  Kinzie  felt  liis  respon- 
ibility  and  was  prepared  to  assume   it;  he  knew  that  his 
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presence  with  the  retreating  party  would  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  prove  a  safeguard,  so  he  declined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  kindly  offer,  but  accepted  it  for  his  wife  and  children.  The 
latter  were  crowded  into  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  a  messenger  from  To-pe-nee-bee  detained 
them.  Kinzie  bade  his  family  good  bye,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  garrison  party. 

The  evacuation  was  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  that 
one  could  imagine.  As  the  inmates  left  the  palisades,  they 
were  preceded  by  the  post  band  which  played  the  Dead 
March.  Not  a  man  or  a  woman  among  them  expected  to 
reach  Fort  Wayne.  They  felt,  one  and  all,  that  their  doom 
was  sealed.  Capt.  Wells  led  the  little  band  of  Miamas, 
which  formed  the  van.  He  had  blackened  his  face  in  token 
it  is  said,  of  his  impending  fate. 

The  evacuating  party  consisted  of  the  garrison,  about 
sixty-five  men,  officers  included,  the  Miamis  and  leader, 
sixteen  men,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  officers,  soldiers 
and  settlers,  some  half-breeds  and  a  few  friendly  Indians — 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  persons,  all  told.  They 
took  their  route  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake. 
Extending  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  center  of  the  block 
between  the  present  Michigan  and  Wabash  avenues,  was  the 
beach.  This  was  skirted  by  a  range  of  sand  hills.  To  the 
west  of  these  hills,  or  from,  say  State  street  inward,  was 
the  prairie,  or  swamp  lands,  dry  in  the  month  of  August, 
1812.  The  little  band  of  whites  and  their  Indian  friends 
marched  on  the  beach,  the  line  of  which  had  been  used  as 
the  common  highway  heretofore.  Much  to  their  alarm,  the 
Pottawatomies  took  the  prairie  on  the  west  side  of  the  sand 
ridge.     This  looked  suspicious  to  begin  with. 

They  must  have  reached  a  point  on  the  shore  at  the  pres- 
ent Eighteenth  street,  when  Capt.  Wells,  who  had  been  rid- 
ing in  advance,  came  galloping  back  to  the  main  body  with 
the    announcement:      "They     are    about    to     attnok     us; 
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(meaning   the  Pottawatomie  escort)    form    instantlj  and 
charge  upon  them!  '^ 

These  words  were  echoed  by  a  volley  from  the  openings, 
between  the  sand-hills.     The  massacre  had  begun. 

Oreat  credence  is  placed  upon  the  story  of  the  massacre 
told  by  Mrs.  Helm,  wife  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  step-daughter 
of  John  Kinzie.  She  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  attack,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  as  well  as  a  bewildered, 
and  frightened  woman  could,  the  terrible  beginning  of  the 
assault  But  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  prevailing  among  the 
garrison  officers  it  is  very  fair  to  presume  that  she  dealt 
rather  severely  with  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  principals 
on  the  white  side,  in  her  narrative.  She  tells  for  instance  of 
the  cowardly  conduct  of  the  Surgeon,  Dr.  Van  Voorhees,  who 
was  almost  immediately  tomahawked,  and  casts  reflection 
upon  the  behavior  of  Capt  Heald,  while  she  lauds  the  behav- 
ior of  Ensign  Bonan,  her  husband  and  her  father.  It  is  very 
likely  that  all  conducted  themselves  as  well  as  men  generally 
do  when  placed  in  such  a  terrible  position.  Mrs.  Helm  was 
carried  off  the  field  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  lake  shore» 
and  hidden  almost  under  the  water  by  no  other  than  the 
faithful  chief,  Black  Partridge,  who  saved  other  lives  that 
day. 

At  the  very  first  discharge  of  the  enemies'  muskets,. 
Capt  Wells'  band  of  Miamis  precipitately  fled  across  the  prai- 
rie, and  left  the  others  to  their  fate.  The  Miami  chief,  after 
accusing  the  Pottawatomie  chief  of  treachery,  and  uttering 
a  threat  of  future  vengeance,  followed  his  flying  braves. 

The  whites  fought  with  all  the  courage  and  energy  of 
desperation.  One  after  another,  the  charges  of  the  Potta-  . 
watomies  were  repulsed  with  great  losses  on  both  sides.  Ensign 
Ronan,  mortally  wounded,  and  kneeling  in  the  sand,  loaded 
and  fired  with  deadly  precision  until  he  fell  exhausted.  Kin- 
zie and  Capt.  Wells  were  fighting  like  madmen  to  protect  the 
women  and  children.  Presently,  while  the  whites  were 
charging  on  a  squad  of  Indians  hidden  in  a  ravine,  a  young 
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Indian  brute  climbed  into  a  baggage  wagon  in  which  were 
the  children  of  white  families,  twelve  in  number,  and 
slaughtered  every  one  of  them.  The  number  of  whites  had 
teen  reduced  to  twenty-eight  after  hard  fighting  near  the 
ravine.  The  little  band,  according  to  Mrs.  Helm,  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  enemy  and  gaining  a  rising  ground 
not  far  from  Oakwoods.  The  contest  now  seemed  hopeless, 
and  Lieutenant  Helm  sent  Peresh  Leclerc,  a  half-breed 
toy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  accompanied 
the  detachment  and  fought  manfully  on  their  side,  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lives 
*of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared  and  a  ransom  permitted 
4U9  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  then  that  tidings  came  of  the  massacre  of  the 
^children.  " Is  this  their  game?"  cried  Capt.  Wells,  "  butch- 
«ering  the  women  and  children?   Then  I  will  kill,  too!" 

80  saying,  he  started  for  the  Indian  camp  where 
the  Indians  had  left  their  squaws  and  children,  pursued 
closely  by  Pottawatomies.  *'  He  laid  himself  flat  on  the 
neck  of  his  horse,  loading  and  firing  in  that  position,  as  he 
would  occasionally  turn  on  his  pursuers.  At  length  their 
tails  took  effect,  killing  his  horse  and  seriously  wounding 
himself.  At  this  moment  he  was  met  by  Winnemac  and 
Wau-ban-see  who  endeavored  to  save  him  from  the  savages 
^ho  had  now  overtaken  him.  As  they  supported  him  along, 
after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  he  received  his 
Kleath  blow  from  another  Indian,  Pee-so-tum,  who  stabbed 
liim  in  the  back."  His  heart  according  to  a  historian  of  Ill- 
inois (Brown)  was  afterward  taken  out,  cut  to  pieces  and  dis- 
inributed  among  the  tribes.  Mrs.  Corbin,  wife  of  a  soldier, 
surrounded  by  savages,  fought  like  a  tigress  and  refused  to 
osurrender,  although  safety  and  kind  treatment  was  prom- 
ised her,  and  was  finally  cut  to  pieces.  Sergeant  Holt  find- 
ing himself  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  neck,  gave  his 
sword  to  his  wife  who  was  on  horseback,  telling  her  to  de- 
fend   herself.      She   too  was  surrounded  by  Indians   who 
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endeavored  to  capture  her  alive.  She  fought  with  mad  des- 
peration,  and  finally  broke  away  from  the  annihilating  party 
and  fled  to  the  prairie.  The  Indians  admired  her  bravery, 
and  the  cry  followed  her  pursuers  to  save  her  life.  She  was 
at  length  seized  from  behind.  She  was  afterward  turned 
over  to  a  trader  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  later  restored  to 
her  friends.  Mrs.  Heald,  who  was  wounded,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  scalped,  when  near  the  boat  occupied  by 
the  Kinzies,  to  which  spot  she  had  been  conducted  by  her 
captor,  when  a  friendly  Indian  under  the  instructions  of 
Mrs.  Kinzie,  saved  the  lady^s  life  by  making  the  savage  a 
present  of  a  mule,  and  a  promise  of  ten  gallons  of  whiskey. 
Mr.  Kinzie,  later  in  the  day,  extracted  a  ball  that  had  pene- 
^ated  her  arm.  The  Einzie  family  were  protected  during 
the  massacre,  and  afterward  removed  to  their  home  near  the 
fori 

The  battle  was  over  by  this  time.  The  whites  had  sur- 
rendered after  the  loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  number. 
Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  that  the  lives 
of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared  and  protected  until 
ransomed,  the  Indians  slaughtered  a  large  number  of  the 
wounded. 

At  the  fort  during  the  massacre,  the  Indians  left  behind' 
had  begun  the  work  of  destruction.  "The  cattle  were  shot 
down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead  and  dying  around, 
but  it  was  not  until  next  morning  that  the  torch  was  applied, 
which  now  left  nothing  but  blackened  debris  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  fort  had  stood." 

Einzie's  family  was  threatened  with  destruction  later, 
and  there  was  more  or  less  atrocious  barbarity  and  blood- 
shed afterward,  several  prisoners  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood  on  the  day  following  the  fight,  but  the  worst  was  over. 
Black  Partridge,  Winnemac  and  other  friendly  chiefs  did 
their  utmost  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  few  survivors,  and 
to  them  is  due  the  fact  that  a  solitary  white  face  or  half- 
breed  was  permitted  to  escape.     Once  when  the  massacre  of 
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Kinsie^B  family  and  all  the  other  Buryivors  had  been  deter- 
mined on  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  friendly  chiefs,  Billy 
Caldwell,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation,  whose  father 
waB  a  British  officer,  and  mother  a  Wyandotte  woman,  saved 
their  lives  by  his  sadden  appearance  and  an  admirable  piece 
of  diplomacy,  through  which  he  made  the  Indians  feel 
ashamed  of  their  cowardly  proceedings  and  treachery. 

Three  days  after  the  massacre,  John  Kinzie  and  family 
were  conducted  to  Si  Joseph,  the  wife  and  children  being 
permitted  later  to  leave  for  Detroit,  where  he  joined  them 
iu  the  following  January.  '  Capt.  Heald  and  his  wife,  both 
wounded,  were  also  sent  across  the  lake  to  Si  Joseph.  Lieui 
Helm,  also  wounded,  was  conveyed  by  more  friendly  Indians 
to  their  village  at  Au  Sable.  Later  he  and  his  wife,  arriving 
at  Detroit,  were  .arrested  by  the  British  and  subjected  to 
various  indignities  and  brutalities.  Mrs.  Burns  with 
her  infant  became  the  prisoners  of  a  chief  who  carried  them  to 
his  village,  and  afterwards  were  liberated.  Mr.  Lee,  his  son 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  household  at  '^Lee^s  Place^' 
on  the  river,  except  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  infant,  fell  victims  on 
the  15th  of  Augusi  Black  Partridge  saved  the  mother  and 
child  from  the  infuriated  savages  during  the  massacre.  The 
noble  chief  later  proposed  marriage  to  this  woman,  but  was  in- 
duced to  give  her  up  for  a  liberal  ransom.  The  man  who  paid 
the  ransom,  a  trader,  Mr.  Du  Pois,  afterward  married  her 
himself. 

Chicago  toward  the  close  of  1812  and  until  the  4th  day 
July  1816,  just  thirteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Whist- 
ler, was  as  desolate  a  spot  as  it  had  been  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  that  is  to  say 
in  1814,  the  project  of  constructing  a  new  fort  to  replace  the 
one  destroyed,  was  broached  in  Congress,  and  President 
Madison  in  the  same  year  called  the  attention  of  that  body 
to  the  necessity  of  a  canal  that  would  connect  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested about  this  time,  that  a  line  of  forts  be  constructed 
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aloDg  the  water  highway  from  Chicago  to  Si  Louis.  Pres^ 
ident  Madison's  suggestion  is  said  to  be  the  first  expressioik 
ever  given  to  the  idea  which  afterward  was  carried  out  in  thd 
construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  con- 
struction of  the  new  Fort  Dearborn  was  placed  in  the  handa 
of  Capi  Hezekiah  Bradley,  who  arrived  with  his  detachment 
on  July  4,  1816. 

'^  The  bones  of  the  victims  of  1812,"  says  Blanchard„ 
'^  still  lay  scattered  over  the  sand  drifts,  amongst  the  sparsa 
growth  of  bunch  grass  and  stunted  shrubbery  that  gre^ 
there,  and  thus  remained  till  1822,  when  they  were  care- 
fully gathered  and  buried  with  the  measured  respect  of  miU 
itary  etiquette,  and  they  are  now  a  part  of  the  dust  beneath 
the  feet  of  a  countless  throng  of  busy  citizens.^' 

The  new  fort  occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  one  de^ 
stroyed,  and  resembled  it  somewhat  in  structure,  there  beings 
block  houses,  store  houses,  etc.,  surrounded  by  palisades^ 
The  government  at  this  time  alsa  ordered  a  survey  of  tha 
water-course  between  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  river,  which, 
was  conducted  by  Maj.  Long.  Mr.  John  Einzie  and  family 
returned  to  Chicago  during  the  summer  and  occupied  tha 
old  residence  which  the  Indians  had  respected ;  a  treaty  was- 
concluded  during  the  same  year,  with  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was  and  Pottawatomies,  which  practically  resulted  in  freeing; 
Northern  Illinois  of  the  presence  of  the  savages.  Commu- 
nication had  been  opened  with  towns  and  settlements  in^ 
Southern  Illinois.  The  jbide  of  emigration  had  beguuj 
to  flow  toward  the  West.  The  waste  places  were  taken  up. 
rapidly  under  the  homestead  act.  Illinois  was  admitted  inta 
the  Union  in  1818.  Chicago  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thrifty  village,  and  from  that  time  on,  thought 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  dreadful  calamities,  her  courseb 
has  been  upward  and  onward. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

FROM  1829  TO  1837-THE  LAST  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  INDIANS  TO  DRIVE  THE 
WHITE  INVADERS  BACK-CHICAGO  SURVEYED  AND  PLATTED  AS  A  VIL- 
LAGE-THE  VILLAGE  GOVERNMENT— TOWN  ORGANIZATION  UNDER  A 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— TOWN  AND  POLICE  CONSTABLES-ONE  OF  THE 
FIRST  RECORDED  POLICE  CASES— PRIMITIVE  METHOD  OF  DEALING 
WITH  A  THIEF— INCORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY— THE  FIRST  HIGH  CON- 
STABLE. 

Indian  disturbances  from  time  to  time  menaced  the  peace 
of  Chicago  after  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  most 
notable  event  of  the  kind,  culminating  in  the  "  Winnebago 
troubles,"  in  1827,  but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  trans- 
pired within  the  limits  of  the  village,  and  the  slow  but 
fiteady  progress  of  the  settlement  was  practically  uninter- 
rupted. The  name  ''Chicago"  first  appeared  in  a  school 
atlas  about  this  time.  The  fur  trade  had  grown  to  very 
considerable  proportions.  Wool  was  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  commanded  very  low  prices.  In  1829,  Chicago 
Was  surv^eyed  and  platted  into  village  lots.  The  legislature, 
Bitting  at  Vandalia,  had  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to 
the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  but  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work  for  many  years  afterward.  In  1830,  there  were  thirty 
votes  cast  in  the  village,  Reynolds,  the  Jackson  candidate 
for  governor,  receiving  twenty-two  of  them,  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  voters  were  French  or  half-breeds.  The 
judges  at  the  election  were  Russell  E.  Heacock,  Chicago's 
first  lawyer,  Gen.  John  Baptiste  Beaubien  and  James  Kin- 
zie.  The  clerks  were  Medard  B.  Beaubien  and  Jesse  Walker. 
Cook  county  was  organized  in  March,    1831.     Col.   R.   J. 
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Hamilton,  according  to  William  Bross'  history,  became  in 
the  coarse  of  a  single  year,  probate  judge,  recorder,  county 
clerk,  treasurer  and  commissioner  of  schools,  some  of  which 
duties  he  fulfilled  without  gratuity.  "  The  county  of  Cook, 
in  1831,  embraced  all  the  territory  now  included  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lake,  McHenry,  DuPage,  Will  and  Iroquois,"  says 
Mr.  Bross.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  police  force  in  those 
days,  but,  judging  from  the  number  of  taverns  in  the  plcw^e, 
we  might  suppose  that  a  few  constables  could  have  been 
kept  moderately  well  occupied.  There  were  two  companies 
of  infantry  in  the  fort,  commanded  by  Major  Fowle,  and  the 
prominent  citizens  were  Elijah  Wentworth,  James  Kinzie, 
William  Lee,  Bobert  A.  Kinzie,  Samuel  Miller,  John  Miller^ 
Mark  Beaubien,  J.  B.  Beaubien,  Dr.  E.  Harmon,  James  Har- 
rington, Dr.  Walcott,  and  the  blacksmith,  a  Mr.  McKee. 
All  of  the  above  were  active  men,  sonje  of  them  keeping 
taveruA,  others  grocery  stores,  others  dry  goods  stores,  and 
others  trading  with  the  Indians,  or  combining  professional 
with  commercial  pursuits.  The  settlement  nearest  to  Chi- 
cago was  Naperville,  called  after  the  first  settler.  Galena 
was  at  this  time  quite  a  prosperous  mining  town.  '*  Chicago 
was  yet  essentially  an  Indian  town/'  says  Blanchard.  ''  Pel- 
tries and  furs,  guns,  blankets,  kettles,  knives,  hatchets,  ver- 
milion and  whisky  were  its  stock  in  trade,  and  Indians 
were  its  suppliers  and  consumers.  Quiet  reigned  then 
because  no  one  had  occasion  to  offend  the  Indians,  and 
when  they  became  intoxicated  the  squaws  took  care  to  keep 
sober  in  order  to  restrain  them."  "  The  Pottawatomies 
paid  one-half  the  expense  of  building  the  first  bridge  from 
the  South  to  the  West  Side,"  says  Wester n  Annals, 

It  was  in  1831  that  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  In- 
teresting as  the  story  would  be,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
follow  the  details  of  that  memorable  conflict — the  last  effort 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Mississippi  valley  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  white  settlers.  It  was  the  desperate  attempt 
of  a  doomed  race  to  assert  itself  a^rainst  the  growing  power 
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of  a  grasping  invader — ^the  last  united  struggle  of  a  hunted 
people,  driven  from  point  to  point  across  half  a  continent, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  host  that  robbed 
them  of  their  inheritance  and  threatened  them  sooner  or  later 
with  annihilation.  The  Black  Hawk  contest  was  a  terrible 
one  for  the  whites,  a  fatal  one  for  the  Indians.  It  plunged 
the  young  state  of  Illinois  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  barbar- 
ous insurrection,  and  made  her  prairies  and  wooded  river- 
banks  the  scenes  of  most  atrocious  outrages  and  diabolical 
massacres.  It  brought  consternation  and  panic  into  every 
border  settlement  and  made  Chicago  the  refuge  of  the 
frightened  whites,  who  flocked  for  protection  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Dearborn.  Inside  the  palisades  of  the  fort,  in  a 
very  few  days,  Gen.  Scott's  command,  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  West  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  Indian  upris- 
ing, suffered  a  loss*  of  90  men  from  that  most  frightful  of  all 
diseases,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  whitened  bones  of  these 
unfortunate  men  were  exposed  by  the  erosion  of  the  lake, 
ten  years  afterward  (about  1840,)  in  their  burying  ground 
on  the  lake  front,  foot  of  Madisou  street  Thirty  of  their 
comrades  had  perished  on  the  steamer  which  brought  Gen. 
Scott's  troops  to  Chicago.  The  Black  Hawk  war  was  the 
school  in  which  many  American  heroes  received  their  train- 
ing. One  in  particular  the  memory  of  readers  will  recall — 
Abraham  Lincoln — but  many  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
served  in  this  contest,  proved  themselves  to  be  skilled  and 
courageous  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  while  some  of 
them  who,  as  boys,  had  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk's 
warriors,  fought  with  distinguished  brilliancy  in  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  Indians  were  scattered,  driven,  killed,  until  but  a 
remnant  remained,  to  be  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
causing  further  annoyance  to  the  white  invader.  '*The  con- 
quest of  the  northwest  was  now  completed.  The  spasmodic 
throe  of  a  lingering  native  power  that  had  been  quickenecj 
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into  a  fleeting  activity  by  the  courage  of  Black   Hawk,   had 
vanished." 

It  was  on  August  10th,  1833,  that  Chicago  became  or- 
ganized as  a  town  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  and 
at  the  election  held  that  day  only  twenty-eight  votes  were 
cast.  A  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  consisting  of  P.  J. 
V.  Owen,  George  W.  Dale,  Medard  Beaubien,  John  Miller 
and  E.  S.  Kimberly.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  public 
utility  was  the  construction  of  a  log  house  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  jail,  in  the  public  square  where  the  City  Hall 
and  CSourt  House  now  stand.  Another  public  building  was 
shortly  afterward  added.  It  was  an  estray  pen,  or  pound, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  same  was  twelve  dollars.  Under 
the  preceding  Board  of  Trustees  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic improvements  demanded  was  the  building  of  ditches  on 
either  side  of  Claik  street,  then  the  leading  street  of  the 
town,  so  as  to  make  the  thoroughfare  passable.  The  treasury 
was  empty  and  the  president  of  the  Board  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  negotiating  a  loan  for  sixty  dollars  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  work.  This  amount  was  expended  faithfully 
and  the  debt  was  paid  on  matu  rity.  It  is  mentioned  here 
because  it  was  perhaps  the  first  financial  transaction  ever 
entered  into  by  Chicago  as  an  organized  community. 

In  1833  the  Chicago  Democrat  was  established  by  John 
Calhoun,  whose  daughter  married  Col.  J.  K.  C.  Forest,  at 
present  the  oldest  active  journalist  of  this  city.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  first  copy  of  this  paper  marked  an  epoch  in 
local  historj'.  The  fact  that  it  was  fairly  prosperous  from 
the  beginning  proves  that  intelligence  and  enterprise  were 
even  then  prominent  characteristics  of  Chicago  people.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1834,  the  following  significant  "item"  ap- 
peared in  this  paper  : 

Hardly  a  veasel  arrives  that  is  not  crowded  with  emigrauts.  and  the 
stage  that  now  runs  twice  a  week  from  the  East  is  thronged  with  travelers 
The  steamboat  Pioneer,  which  now  performs  her  re^ar  trips   to  8t 
Joseph,  is  also  a  great  accommodation   to  the  traveling  community 
Loaded  teams  and  covered  wagons,  laden  with  families   and  goods,  are 
daily  arriving,'  and  settling  upon  the  country  back. 
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The  tide  which  has  continued  to  flow  up  to  the  present  day, 
was  setting  in.  "  During  the  summer  of  1833,"  says  Colbert's 
history,  "not  less  than  160  frame  houses  were  erected  and  the 
number  of  stores  increased  from  five  or  six  to  25."  From 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  year  1834  "witnessed  the 
establishment  of  closer  relations  with  other  points  east  and 
west*'  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  (April),  the  corpora- 
tion announced  that  emigration  had  fairly  set  in,  as  more 
than  100  parsons  had  arrived  by  boat  and  otherwise  during 
the  preceding  ten  days.  On  Saturday,  July  11th,  the 
schooner  Illinois,  the  first  large  vessel  that  ever  entered  the 
river,  sailed  into  the  harbor  amid  great  acclamations,  the 
sand  having  been  washed  away  by  the  freshet  of  the  spring 
previous.  In  its  issue  of  Sept  3d,  the  Democrat  stated  that 
150  vessels  had  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  port  of  Chicago, 
since  the  20th  of  April  preceding.  "  The  total  number  of 
votes  polled  in  the  whole  county  of  Cook,  this  year,  was  528. 
The  poll  list  of  Chicago  had  increcksed  to  111  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  400,  besides  200  soldiers  in  the  fort.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  not  less  that  13  of  the  111  were  candidates  for 
office  at  the  October  election." 

We  learn  from  Colbert's  work,  also,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1834  stage  communication  was  opened  up  between  Chicago  and 
the  country  westward,  by  means  of  J.  T.  Temple's  line  for 
St  Louis,  the  line  for  Ottawa  being  piloted  out  by  John  D. 
Caton,  who  had  previously  been  over  the  unmarked  miles  on 
horse-back.  A  large  black  bear  was  seen  on  the  morning  of 
October  6th,  in  a  strip  of  timber  on  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Jackson  streets.  He  was  shot,  and  the  people  afterward 
"got  up  a  game  wolf  hunt  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
killed  not  less  than  fortj'  of  those  animals  before  nightfalL 
It  was  just  at  this  point,  thirty-seven  years  after,  almost  to 
a  day,  that  the  flames  leaped  across  the  river  from  the  west 
division  and  swept  northward  to  the  limits  of  the  city."  In 
this  year  a  drawbridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  Dearborn 
street;  active  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
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cholera,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  to  build  a  cholera 
hospital,  if  the  disease  should  make  its  appearance  in  the 
town ;  the  first  Sunday  liquor  law  was  passed ;  the  sum  of 
forty  dollars  was  paid  for  repairing  bridges,  and  the  town 
was  divided  into  four  wards  "by  an  ordinance  intended  to 
prevent  fires."  "  Prior  to  this  year,"  says  the  same  author- 
ity, "all  the  stores  were  located  on  South  Water  street — 
indeed.  Lake  street  and  all  the  streets  southward  of  it,  only 
existed  on  paper."  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Thomas  Church 
erected  a  store  on  Lake  street  which  was  soon  the  busiest  in 
the  whole  town.  The  packing  statistics  of  the  year  show 
that  Mr.  Clybourn  packed  600  cattle  and  more  than  3,000 
hogs,  in  a  packing  house  of  his  own,  recently  built  on  the 
south  branch.  The  same  year  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  packed 
5,000  hogs  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle  streets.  The 
first  waterworks  of  the  future  city  was  established  about  this 
time,  the  sum  of  $95.50  being  paid  for  the  digging,  stoning, 
and  stone  of  a  well  in  Kinzie^s  addition  on  the  North  Side. 
In  1835,  numerous  hotels  were  added  to  those  already  in 
existence  imder  the  name  of  taverns.  Among  these  was  the 
Tremont  House,  which  had  been  erected,  however,  the  year 
previous  on  the  spot  where  its  magnificent  successor  stands 
to-day.  The  Green  Tree,  the  Saganash,  the  Graves  and  the 
Tremont  were  the  leading  hostelries  in  those  days.  About 
this  time  the  town  ventured  upon  another  financial  transac- 
tion. The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  $2,000,  at 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  twelve  months. 
Rather  than  face  the  responsibility  he  resigned,  and  his  res- 
ignation was  followed  by  that  of  the  street  commissioner.  An- 
other notable  event  of  this  year  (1834)  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Democrafs  rival,  the  Chicago  American.  In 
1835,  two  additional  buildings  were  erected  in  Court  House 
square — ^a  brick  structure  for  the  use  of  the  county  officers, 
and  an  engine  house,  costing  $220.  The  first  fire  engine 
was  bought  in  December  of  the  same  year  for  $896.38,  and  a 
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second  ordered,  and  the  first  fire  company  was  organized 
two  days  afterward. 

It  was  some  time  afterward  that  the  legislatnre  passed 
an  act  (approved  February  11,  1853),  including  all  the  land 
east  of  State  street  from  Twelfth  street  to  Chicago  avenue, 
within  the  corporate  limits,  except  the  Fort  Dearborn  res- 
ervation, lying  between  Madison  street  and  the  river,  which 
should  not  belong  to  the  town  until  vacated  by  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  original  600  acres,  the  ownership  of 
which  induced  the  government  to  establish  a  military  post 
here  in  the  first  place.  South  Water  street  property,  with 
wharfing  privileges,  sold  toward  the  close  of  the  year  at  S25 
per  front  foot 

In  1836,  the  schooner  Clarissa  was  built  on  the  river 
front,  and  a  large  assemblage  visited  the  first  launching  in 
the  town.  This  year,  also,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal.  The  dream  of  the  earliest  settlers 
was  about  to  be  realized.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  remark- 
able growth  of  Chicago  as  a  commercial  point,  between  -33 
and  '36,  the  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 

NUMBEB  OF  VESSELS  ABRIVSD.  TOKNAOB. 

1833 4 700 

1834. _ _...  176 - 5^000 

1835 250-.._ 22,000 

1836 450 60,000 

The  town  was  indeed  making  remarkable  progress  in 
©very  direction,  and  soon  it  became  evident  that  her  first 
corporate  garments  were  becoming  too  small  for  her.  She 
was  resolved  upon  being  a  "  city,"  and  her  career  as  a  town 
ended  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837.  On  the  4th,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  she  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  William 
B.  Ogden,  the  democratic  candidate,  was  elected  mayor  over 
John  H.  Kinzie,  who  ran  on  the  whig  ticket  The  former 
received  469  votes,  the  latter  237.  The  South  division  cast 
408  votes,  the  North  204,  and  the  West  97  at  this  election. 

We  have  now  followed  the  early  history  of  Chicago 
down  to  a  point  where  minor  events  must  henceforth  sink 
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into  insignificance,  and  we  pass  into  a  period  which  gives 
attention  only  to  enterprises  of  great  moment  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  expedient  to  follow,  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  the  manifold  interests  which  have  contributed  since 
1837  toward  making  Chicago  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  most 
prosperous  and  most  populous  cities  on  the  globe.  That  is 
a  work  already  well  performed  by  others.  Our  mission  now 
is  to  tell  how  the  peace  has  been  preserved  in  Chicago  all 
these  years ;  how  order  has  been  maintained  among  a  popu- 
lace embracing  representatives  from  every  civilized,  semi- 
civilized  and  uncivilized  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  how 
the  passions  and  the  vices  of  avaricious  and  turbulent  seek- 
ers after  wealth  have  been  held  in  check ;  how  crime,  the 
inevitable  companion  of  such  phenomenal  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  has  been  restrained,  and  how  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  people  who  have  flocked  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  this  city  from  every  point  of  the  compass  have 
been  protected. 

Not  all  of  those  who  poured  into  Chicago  in  the  early 
days  were  people  bent  upon  making  an  honest  fight  for 
life,  for  fortune  or  for  happiness.  While  the  thriving  city 
that  grew  up  around  the  Fort  Dearborn  reservation  drew 
very  largely  upon  the  honest  and  hardy  yeomanry  of  the 
East,  and  attracted,  at  first  by  hundreds  and  afterward  by 
thousands,  the  brightest  and  most  en*ergetic  citizens  of  older 
towns  and  cities,  and  while  as  a  rule  the  people  who  turned 
their  eyes  and  their  footsteps  toward  Chicago,  and  made  it 
their  abiding  place,  proved  tliemselves  deserving  of  all  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  self-government — yet  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  the  thirst  for  easily-acquired  gain,  the  easily-ac- 
quired gain  itself,  the  opportunities  for  the  dishonestly- 
inclined,  the  looseness  of  a  half -organized  society,  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  unregulated  European  immigration,  tlie  tempta- 
tions of  a  city  where  women  were  greatly  in  the  minority, 
where  Homes  were  scarce,  the  very  prosperity  of  the  place, 
and  the  advantages  which  it  held  out  to  all,  from  the  black- 
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leg  to  the  banker,  from  the  thief  to  the  mechanic,  contrib- 
uted toward  the  collection  of  elements  which  required  the 
unremitting  vigilance  of  good  citizens  to  hold  in  check. 

As  far  back  as  1850,  Chicago  had  an  unenviable  reputation 
throughout  the  country,  and  she  became  known  as  the  wick- 
edest city  in  America  before  she  had  attained  her  majority. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  any  defense  of  the  city's 
morality,  nor  to  endeavor  to  disprove  the  charges  made  against 
her  from  time  to  time.  We  remember  very  well  that  Ike 
great  fire  was  spoken  of  in  a  thousand  pulpits  throughout 
the  land  as  the  visitation  of  an  angry  Providence,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  this  city  was  pointed 
out  to  intelligent  audiences  by  learned  men  as  the  fall  of  the 
second  Sodom.  That  Chicago  deserved  much  of  the  odium 
which  was  cast  upon  her  there  is  no  denying,  but  that  she 
could  not  have  been  anything  other  than  she  was  is  unques- 
tionable. She  had  in  her  wonderful  growth  received  as  sus- 
tenance and  nourishment  the  very  cream  of  the  world's 
population;  that  she  was  compelled  to  swallow  much  of  the 
scum  of  civilization  was  the  penalty  her  sudden  rise  from 
obscurity  into  greatness  imposed  upon  her. 

The  first  constable  of  whom  we  have  any  record  was  Arch- 
ibald Clybourn,  and  he  was  appointed  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  Cook  county.  "  He  was  made  constable  of  the  First 
Precinct  of  Peoria  county,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the 
country  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  DuPage  river,  where  it 
empties  its  waters  into  Aux  Plains  river.  This  was  rather  a 
hard  beat  for  a  constable  even  in  those  times,  but  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  beyond  serving  civil  processes,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  duties  commonly  falling  to  the  lot  of 
constables  in  new  settlements.  This  Archibald  Clybourn 
v/as  the  oldest  son  of  the  Elizabeth  McKenzie,  the  captive 
maiden  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.  He  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  earlier  settlers. 

Long  before  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  town  there 
were  regularly  elected  co  nstables  to  act  as  village  guardiaua 
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John  Kiiizie  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  July 
28,  1825,  and  he  was  followed  by  Alexander  Walcott  and 
John  B.  Beaubien.  There  were  certainly  constables  at- 
tached to  these  courts,  but  no  record  of  them  remains.  At 
the  special  election  for  justice  of  the  peace  and  constables, 
held  at  the  home  of  John  Kinzie,  July  24,  1830,  thirty-three 
votes  elected  John  8.  C.  Hogan  to  the  first  named  office, 
while  Horatus  G.  Smith  was  elected  constable,  receiving  one 
vote  less.  At  a  special  election  held  at  the  same  place,  Nov. 
25,  1830,  Stephen  Forbes  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  the  name  of  the  fortunate  constable  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Presumably,  however,  Mr.  Smith  continued  in  office.  This 
same  Stephen  Forbes  was  elected  first  sheriflp  of  Cook  county 
in  August,  1832.  He  received  106  votes  against  two  cast  for 
James  Kinzie,  who  was  the  last  sheriff  under  the  old  county 
organization  and  the  predecessor  of  Forbes.  The  new  county 
took  its  name  from  Daniel  P.  Cook,  a  member  of  congress, 
from  Southern  Illinois.  Contemporaneous  with  Forbes  were 
Samuel  Miller,  Gholsen  Kercheval  and  James  Walker,  who 
were  sworn  in  as  our  first  county  commissioners,  March  8, 
1831,  before  Justice  Hogan.  Archibald  Clybourn  was  the 
first  county  treasurer  and  Jediah  Wooley  the  first  county 
surveyor. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  before  the  village  board  of  trustees 
ceased  to  exist,  John  D.  Caton,  who  afterward  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  west,  occupied  a  room 
with  Giles  Spring,  another  adventuresome  young  attorney. 
Both  were  very  poor,  as  clients  were  scarce  and  but  little 
money  was  paid  out  in  law- suits.  Each  managed  in  some 
way  to  pay  $5  per  week  for  board,  or  to  escape  paying  it,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  first  criminal  trial  we  have  been  able 
to  find  anv  mention  of,  occurred  about  this  time.  A  man 
named  Hatch  had  been  robbed  by  a  fellow  boarder  of 
S34  in  Bellows  Falls  money,  (this  was  in  the  "wild  cat" 
period)  at  Old  Geese's  tavern.  Heacock,  Chicago's  first 
lawyer,  was  the  justice  and  he  issued  a  warrant  which  was 
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served  by  Constable  Heed,  who  was  a  carpenter.  The  pris- 
oner was  captured  and  conveyed  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  which 
was  used  as  a  "sweat-box."  Here  the  culprit,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators,  was  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tematic search.  Caton  had  been  retained  by  the  prosecution, 
and  he  compelled  the  prisoner  to  shed  his  clothing.  The  attor- 
ney, notwithstanding  the  protests  and  objections  of  Spring,  for 
tlie  defense,  compelled  the  prisoner,  finally,  to  strip  him- 
self of  drawers  and  stockings,  and  in  one  of  the  latter  the 
stolen  money  was  found.  The  court  sat  upon  the  carpenter 
bench,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  evidence  ordered  that  the 
prisoner  be  committed  for  trial  next  day.  There  was  no 
jail  and  the  constable  had  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night 
Next  day,  at  Old  Geese's  tavern,  the  trial  took  place,  Oaton 
and  Spring  distinguishing  themselves  before  a  dining-room 
full  of  country-gawkes,  half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted.  He  gave  straw  bail,  however,  pend- 
ing a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  escaped.  It  was  generally 
believed  at  the  time  that  Spring  helped  the  prisoner  to  escape, 
so  determined  was  he  to  beat  his  room-mate,  Caton. 

There  was  a  black  town-crier  employed  by  the  village, 
named  George  White.  Shortly  after  the  occurrence  above 
mentioned  he  called  the  inhabitants  together  to  attend  the 
sale  of  a  man  named  Harper  under  the  vagrant  law.  Harper 
had  once  been  a  man  of  some  respectability  and  education, 
but  border  life  and  border  whisky  had  so  demoralized  him 
that  the  community  determined  upon  taking  this  extreme 
measure.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  sale.  Consta- 
ble Beed  acting  as  auctioneer.  Negroes  had  been  sold  in  this 
way,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  people  revolted  against  the 
sale  of  a  white  man.  Finally  the  negro  town-crier  bought 
Harper  for  a  quarter,  but  some  of  the  villagers  helped  the 
unfortunate  vagrant  to  escape  to  the  woods  that  night.  He 
never  was  seen  in  these  parts  again. 

The  constables  under  the  village  organization  were  sel- 
t^om  called  upon  to  perform  any  important  service.    In  cases 
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where  the  peace  was  seriously  menaced,  the  garrison  at  the 
fort  was  ready  to  act,  and  citizens  generally  turned  out  to 
preserve  order  in  case  of  any  extraordinary  fracas.  After  the 
organization  of  the  county  the  sheriff  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  arreting  the  greater  criminals,  and  the  town  con- 
stables were  seldom  called  upon  to  act  singly  in  any  danger- 
ous police  enterprise. 

The  early  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  settled  their  own  differ- 
ences in  their  own  way.  There  were  no  ordinances  worth 
mentioning,  and,  consequently,  no  violations  of  them  to  be 
attended  to.  The  constable  was  a  man  who,  like  Heed,  fol- 
lowed some  trade  and  who  considered  his  official  position 
simply  a  sinecure  to  which  but  little  profit  was  attached. 

Under  the  village  organization  the  fines  inflicted  upon 
law-break%rs  were  shared  in  by  the  informers.  Half  the 
fines  usually  went  to  the  person  giving  information.  This 
system  was  also  in  practice  after  the  town  became  organized 
and  public  notices  were  posted  in  conspicuous  places,  which 
represented  that  for  certain  violations  of  local  laws  tines 
would  be  imposed,  one-half  of  which  would  be  given  to  the 
person  whose  testimony  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
offender. 

On  August  10th,  1833,  the  first  town  election  was  held 
under  general  statute  law,  with  the  result  heretofore  stated. 
As  only  28  votes  were  cast  at  the  election  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  necessity  for  a  police  force  was  not  great.  No  constable 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  election,  but  that  one 
was  appointed  or  otherwise  provided  for  is  certain,  for  even 
under  the  village  organization  there  were  constables.  In 
1834,  when  Eli  B.  Williams  was  elected  President  of  the 
Council  Board  of  Trustees,  the  name  of  a  constable  fails  to 
occur  likewise.  But  in  1835,  at  the  August  election,  O. 
Morrison  is  chosen  constable  and  town  collector. 

This  year,  also,  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  several 
important  ordinances  bearing  upon  police  regulations.  The 
sale  of  liquor  was  prohibited  on  Sundays,  gambling  houses 
were  ordered  closed,  street  nuisances  were  defined,  nnd  tlio 
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use  of  fire-anus  on  the  streets  was  positively  prohibited, 
penalties  being  provided  in  each  instance.  Constable  Mor- 
rison was  re-elected  in  1836.  The  year  hod  been  a  most 
prosperous  one  for  Chicago,  and  the  town  was  expanding  in 
all  directions.  The  population  had  grown  from  about  200  in 
1833  to  very  nearly  4,000.  The  work  on  the  canal  and  har- 
bor improvements  had  attracted  large  numbers  of  persons, 
while  speculation  in  lands,  the  rapid  increase  in  valuation, 
and  the  opportunities  oflPered  to  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  con- 
tributed toward  swelling  the  population.  It  became  plain  to 
the  more  watchful  and  enterprising  citizens  that  the  growth 
of  the  place  was  going  to  be  rapid,  and  that  the  existing 
municipal  organization  was  incapable  of  meeting  the  emergen- 
cies likely  to  arise.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
therefore,  on  October  26,  1836,  called  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  three  geographical  divisions  of'the  town, 
the  South,  West  and  North  Sides,  to  meet  the  Board  in  con- 
ference as  to  the  advisability  of  applying  to  the  legislature 
for  a  city  charter.  This  meeting  was  held  on  November 
25th,  and  the  result  was  the  appointment,  by  President  Eli 
B.  Williams,  of  five  delegates  to  draw  up  a  charter  for  pre- 
sentation. The  men  who  composed  this  committee  were 
Ebenezer  Peck,  J.  D.  Caton,  T.  W.  Smith,  William  B.  Og- 
den  and  Nathan  H.  Bolles.  The  committee  presented  the 
charter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  9th;  after  be- 
ing slightly  amended  it  was  adopted,  and  on  March  4th, 
1837,  the  legislature  passed  the  bill  approving  it.  The  first 
charter  election  was  held  on  May  2d,  1837,  William*  B.  Og- 
den,  being  the  democratic,  and  John  H.  Kinzie  the  whig 
candidate  for  mayor.  The  former  was  elected,  receiving 
467  votes  against  237  cast  for  Mr.  Kinzie.  The  total  vote 
of  the  South  division  was  408,  of  the  North  204,  of  the 
West  97,  and  of  the  whole  city  709.  At  this  election  John 
Wentworth  cast  his  first  vote,  being  challenged  on  account 
of  his  youthful  appearance,  and  sworn  as  to  his  legal  age, 
before  his  ballot  was  counted.  At  this  election,  also,  John 
Shiigley  was  chosen  high  constable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  1837  TO  IS&t-THE  NEW  CHARTER  AND  ITS  PROVISIONS  FOR^  A  POLICR 
SERVICE— RATHER  A  WEAK  FORCE-A  SATIRE  ON  TBE  CONSTaBU- 
LARY-SAMUEL  J.  LOWE  AND  M.  HUNTOON-THE  DAYS  OF  OSCAR  SMITH^ 
PHILLIP  DEAN,  AMBROSE  BUJIXHAM,  LUTHER  NICHOLS  AND  DARIUS 
KNIGHTS— CRIME  IN  THE  YOUNG  CITY— THE  MOBBING  OF  STEPHEN  A. 
DOUGLA-'. 

The  city  charter  required  that  some  veiy  radical  change 
should  be  made  in  local  governmental  affairs,  and  proper 
provision  was  made  for  the  police  branch  of  the  service,  al- 
though it  was  not  expected  that  the  powers  of  the  young 
municipality  in  this  direction  would  be  called  into  play  for 
some  time  to  come.  Chicago  was  growing  too  rapidly  to  feel 
comfortable  in  her  old  garments,  but  she  had  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  wear  the  new  ones  with  grace.  So  she  adopted 
the  simplest  methods  possible  under  the  charter,  and  waited 
patiently  until  she  could  take  advantage  of  the  larger  possi- 
bilities for  which  it  gave  ample  scope. 

The  new  charter  created  a  municipal  court  which  had 
jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  county  court,  over  all  mu- 
nicipal matters.  The  high  constable  was  an  officer  of  this 
court,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  it  that  ih'Q  sheriff 
did  to  the  county  tribunal.  The  common  council  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  one  constable  for  each  of  the  six  wards 
into  w^hich  the  city  was  districted,  and  these,  acting  under 
the  high  constable,  were  to  constitute  the  first  city  police 
force.  But  there  appears  not  to  have  been  any  necessity  for 
a  police  establishment  of  seven  men.  How  many  men  John 
Shrigley  iiad  under  him  is  not  known,  but,  judging  from  in- 
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formation  respecting  subsequent  years,  he  was  probably  lim- 
ited to  two  or  three. 

He  held  the  chief's  position  under  Buckner  S.  Morris, 
Chicago's  second  mayor,  and  in  1839,  when  Benjamin  W. 
Raymond  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  city  government, 
Samuel  J.  Lowe  was  elected  high  constable,  and  his  assist- 
ants were  Daniel  B.  Heartt,  D.  C.  Allen  and  M.  Huntoon. 
Whether  from  motives  of  economy,  or  because  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  a  force  of  four  men,  is  not  known,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  shortly  after  Mayor  Raymond's  accession  the 
police  force  was  reduced  to  two  men — Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Huntoon.  S.  Lisle  Smith  was  then  the  city  attorney  and  the 
common  council  met  on  Clark  street,  in  the  old  City  Hotel 
building.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that 
in  the  early  days  of  Chicago  ''Clark,"  in  Clark  street,  was  in- 
variably spelled  with  a  final  "e."  When  **Clarke"  finally  gave 
way  to  "Clark""  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time 
during  the  fifties.  The  city  attorney's  oflSce  was  located 
"over  Clark's  druggist  store,"  and  the  river  was  crossed  on 
"Clarke"  street,  by  ferry.  The  Dailij  American,  of  April 
11,  1839,  says: 

Our  offic3  is  II 3W  at  th?  head  of  navigation  and  the  ferry  is  constantly 
in  motion  with  th9  life  of  the  city.  We  would  caution  men  of  business 
agfiinst  b3ing  too  intent  in  conversation  with  those  on  the  boat  who  are 
boimd  for  the  other  shore,  as  the  boat — like  "  time  and  tide  " — waits  for 
no  one,  and  they  ra:iy  find  themselves  going  the  wrong  way. 

There  was  a  rival  ferry  at  State  street,  and  this  competi- 
tion was  loudly  commended  by  the  paper  just  quoted.  In 
the  same  gaper  of  Tuesday  evening,  April  25,  1839,  we  find 

the  following: 

C^*  The  scoundrel  who  set  fire  the  other  night  to  the  old  postoffioe 
building  is  «?i5pecfec/.  He  and  all  other  suspicious  loafers  about  the  city 
had  better,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  themselves  scari  e,  or  the  city  watch 
mill  be  at  their  heeU. 

The  ''city  watch,''  of  course,  consisted  of  Lowe  and  Hun- 
toon. but  whether  they  ever  got  at  the  heels  of  the  suspicious 
loafers  is  a  matter  that  must  forever  remain  in  doubt.  There 
were  many  of  these  loafers  in  the  young  city,  however.  .It^s- 
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perate  characters,  too,  but,  judging  from  the  following  in  the 
American  of  May  20,  same  year,  life  and  property  were  faith- 
fully guarded  by  the  city  watch: 

The  grand  jury  after  a  session  of  four  days  has  adjourned  after  find- 
ing six  indictments,  four  for  larceny,  and  two  for  perjury.  When  we  con- 
ader  the  number  of  indictments  found  at  previous  times,  the  public  must 
be  satisfied  that  crime  is  fast  diminishing. 

In  the  common  council  about  this  time  S.  J.  Lowe  is  allow- 
ed''$30  for  serrices  as  police  constable  during  the  riots  and 
disturbances  of  August  last,  and  other  services. '^  These  riots 
and  disturbances,  it  appears,  consisted  of  a  row  between  some 
residents  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  all  more  or 
less  excited  by  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Horse  stealing  was  the  bane  of  the  early  agricultural  settlers 
here,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  ever  since,  and  the  American 
calls  attention  to  the  organization  at  Naperyille  of  a  society 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  horse  thieves,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  society  be  organized  in  Chicago.  On 
June  19,  1839,  the  common  council  requests  "  City  Marshal 
Lowe" — ^this  is  the  first  time  he  is  mentioned  as  city  marshal — 
*'to  make  monthly  reports  of  all  his  doings,  and  suggests  such 
measures  for  the  better  order  and  government  of  the  city  as 
he  should  deem  expedient."  Sam  Lowe  had  at  least  four 
titles  during  his  management  of  police  affairs.  He  was 
"High  Constable"  at  first,  then  *'Head  Constable,"  later 
on  we  find  him  mentioned  as  "Chief  of  the  City  Watch"  and 
still  later  as  **City  Marshal."  The  watch  house  was  for 
a  time  located  on  the  lake  front,  and  afterward  in  the  rear  of 
the  first  court  house,  and  in  front  of  the  jail,  facing  Bandolph 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  west  wall  of  the  present  Sherman 
House.  It  was  built  of  upright  oak  boards  and  its  dimen- 
sions were  about  15x20. 

The  "tippling  houses"  and  "groceries"  furnished  the  watch- 
men of  '39  with  the  greater  part  of  their  work.  The  soldiers 
in  the  fort  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  these  places,  partic- 
ularly on  pay  days,  and  collisions  with  the  residents  were  not 
infrequent.     Another  source  of  constant   employment,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  summer  season,  was  the  hunting'  down  and 
butchering  of  worthless  dogs.  Where  they  came  from,  no- 
body could  tell,  but,  judging  from  the  frequent  references  to 
them,  they  were  as  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation as  they  are  now. 

A  newspaper  published  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  evidently  not 
over-friendly  to  Chicago,  printed  the  following  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '39: 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  dogs 
and  loafers. 

To  which  the  American  replies,  directing  its  remark  to 

the  editor  of  the  Jackson  paper: 

You  had  better  emigrate.    We  will  classify  you. 

For  some  time  the  press  had  been  making  complaints 
about  the  police  force.  Attention  was  called  frequently  to 
the  number  of  brawls  in  the  rum  shops,  street  fights,  etc.  Be- 
sides complaint  was  made  that  "  small  pigs  and  fowls"  were 
"running  at  large  in  the  6th  ward,"  and  finally  the  Ameri- 
can charged  the  "watch"  with  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
4th  of  July,  when  a  serious  row  had  taken  place  in  a  whisky 
shop.  It  is  presumed  that  the  high  constable,  accompanied 
by  the  head  constable,  the  city  marshal  and  the  chief  of  the 
watch,  called  upon  the  editor  to  make  an  explanation,  for  on 
July  12,  the  American  contained  the  following  piece  of  satire 

and  defense  of  the  constables: 

Our  City  Police. — The  constabulary  patronage  of  our  city  is  alarm- 
ing. The  liberties  of  the  people  are  positively  in  danger  from  the  number 
of  police.  We  learn  that  there  is  kept  up  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  without  increase  or  diminution,  the  enormous  number  of  two  police 
marshals.  This  is  indeed  a  small  standing  army  of  '*  office-holders  "  and 
unless  the  number  be  diminished  at  least  two-thirds,  we  apprehend  the 
worst  consequences.  Seriously  speaking,  we  regard  it  as  a  great  evil  that 
the  numl>er  of  our  police  is  so  contemptibly  small.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Lowe 
and  Huntoon  who  are  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  may 
be  able  to  preserv?  the  order  of  the  city  in  'these  piping  times  of  peace," 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  4th  of  July  and  election  day, 

a  greater  force  should  be  provided.  We  unintentionally  did  these  two 
worthy  officers  an  injustice  when  speaking  a  few  days  since  of  a  row  at 
Burg's  gr(K*ery.  We  were  not  aware  that  the  4th  of  July  muster  roll  was 
tli.^  RnriK^  as  the  "  pence  establishment."  It  is  certainly  unreasonable  to 
expect  tiL'fj  men  to  bo  keeping  order  in  six  wards  at  the  same  time. 


FRANCIS  P,  BARCAL, 
Litut.  Camdg.   Tivil/lh  St.  Disltiti 
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A  destmctive  fire  broke  out  on  Sunday  morning,  October 
27,  of  this  year,  in  which  eighteen  buildings  were  reduced  to 
ashes — the  first  great  calamity  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the 
young  city.  At  the  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  crushing 
blow,  but  the  place  rapidly  recovered  from  it,  and  from  many 
another  destructive  conflagration  involving  terrible  losses  in 
life  and  property.  All  of  these  fires  were  so  overshadowed 
by  the  blaze  of  October,  1871,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  now. 

Lowe  and  Huntoon  continued  on  the  police  force,  and  ad- 
ditional assistance  was  given  them  "  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  4th  of  July  and  election  day,"  but  in  1842, 
when  Orson  Smith  was  elected  city  marshal  and  street  com- 
missioner combined,  he  had  but  three  assistants — Henry 
Rhines,  Hugh  K.  Henry,  and  William  Wesencraft  The 
population  of  the  city  then  was  7,580,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  hard  task  for  this  little  force  to  preserve  anything  like 
order,  inasmuch  as  every  second  shop  was  a  grocery,  and 
the  groggeries  were  the  favorite  resorts  of  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Orson  Smith  was  the  first  regularly  elected  city 
marshal  and  he  held  the  office  during  the  administration  of 
Mayors  Augustus  Garrett  and  Alanson  S.  Sherman  till  1844. 
The  only  police  constable  mentioned  in  the  latter  ^ear  is 
William  Wesencraft,  but  there  must  have  been  others,  as 
the  population  had  now  reached  10,864.  Of  this  number, 
"972  were  Irish,  1,056  German,  531  Norwegian,  and  683 
other  foreigners,"  making  the  total  foreign  population  3,242. 
There  were  43  lawyers  and  28  physicians  in  the  town,  and 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  city  administration  were  $21,- 
488.20.  At  the  election  held  on  March  4,  of  this  year,  2,133 
Totes  were  cast  in  the  six  wards. 

In  1 845,  Augustus  Garrett  a^  ^in  becoming  mayor,  Phil- 
lip Dean  was  elected  marshal  and  street  commissioner,  and 
William  Wesencraft  held  on  as  police  constable,  but  consta- 
bles were  elected  additionally  in  each  of  the  six  wards.  Dean 
served  as  marshal  until  1847,  when  the  number  of  wards  in 
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the  city  was  increased  to  nine,  and  nine  constables  elected. 
In  1848  Ambrose  Bomham  was  elected  city  marshal,  and  the 
police  force  consisted  of  the  following  constables,  one  from 
each  ward,  in  the  order  named:  Carding  Jackson,  A.  H.  Pahl- 
man,  A.  J.  Chappel,  Daniel  T.  Wood,  Henry  Misner,  J.  E. 
Willick,  Bartley  Ford,  Emi  Pattriolett  and  William  Boomer. 
These  men  served  during  the  dreadful  cholera  epidemic,  and 
are  mentioned  as  having  performed  their  duties  faithfully 
and  in  many  instances  heroically.  Mr.  Bumham  held  over 
till  the  accession  of  Mayor  Curtis  in  1850,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Howe,  who  was  city  marshal  during  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years.  In  1850  the  force  consisted  of  nine  men^ 
there  being  some  changes,  as  follows:  C.  T.  Bogue,  W.  H. 
Wells,  Michael  O'Brien,  A.  g.  Fay,  H.  Misner,  J.  N.  Nor- 
ton, B.  Ford,  Michael  Maguire,  John  McHale.  These  police- 
men each  had  charge  iX  the  ward  they  represented,  from  first 
to  ninth,  and  the  population  of  the  diflPerent  wards  was  then: 
Ist,  2,829;  2d,  3,398;  3d,  3,250;  4th,  3,200;  5th,  3,400; 
6th,  2,380;  7th,  3,560;  8th,  3,224;  9th,  2,384— whole,  28,- 
620;  increase  in  ten  months,  5,573. 

Robberies  and  burglaries  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
then,  and  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  was  unspairing  in  its 
abuse  of  the  police  for  not  attending  to  their  duties.  In  its 
issue  of  May  3,  1850,  after  describing  a  burglary  in  Hub- 
bard's building,  in  which  the  safe  of  Winslow  J.  Ball  was 
broken  open,  it  said: 

The  city  watch  knew  nothing  of  it,  of  course.  They  were  probably 
regaling  themselyes  in  pleasant  quarters  at  the  time. 

Sam.    Lowe,    the  ex-high   constable,  had   now   become 

a    justice   of   the   peace,    and    he    appears   to   have   been 

kept  busy  attending  to  city  criminal  matters      About  this 

time  there  was  a  bloody  fracas  at  the  "Farmer's  Home,''  a 

tavern   that    stood  upon  the  corner  of  LaSalle  and  South 

Water  streets.     Soldiers  from  the  fort  had  been  drinking 

there,  and  the  usual  disturbance  followed.     Constable  Hines 

interfered  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and  was  knocked 
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down  with  a  club,  "  which  cut  his  head  open  frightfully." 
Another  constable  was  served  in  like  manner,  and  then  both 
were  forced  out  of  the  room.  At  this  stage,  "three  additional 
city  watchmen  appeared  and  demanded  admission.  On 
being  refused  they  broke  down  the  door  with  huge  clubs. 
"Once  inside,  they  assaulted  the  soldiers,  knocked  them 
down  with  their  clubs  and  dragged  them  bleeding  to  the 
calaboose."  Notwithstanding  this  gallant  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  "watch,"  a  Tax-payer  writes  to  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairie^  under  date  of  August  17,  1850,  protesting  against 
the  method  of  selecting  watchmen,  alleging  that  although 
the  power  was  in  the  council,  it  was  delegated  to  one  man — 
meaning  the  mayor — bad  material  was  selected,  and  the 
force  was  composed  of  strangers  instead  of  respectable  citi- 
zens. The  writer  further  says  that  he  heard  "a  man"  remark 
that  "the  city  was  best  protected  when  the  watch  was 
asleep."*  Complaint  is  made  by  other  citizens  that  Erie  and 
Ghamplain  sailors,  of  unknown  character,  were  preferred  to 
well-kno^-n  residents  for  positions  on  the  force. 

J.  N.  Barker  was  the  assistant  marshal  at  this  time,  and 
he  gives  notice  to  the.  public  that  he  will  collect  the  census  re- 
turns for  1850.  Duties  foreign  to  regular  police  service  were 
enforced  upon  the  oflScers  generally,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  confesses  that  the  police 
cannot  be  justly  blameti  for  the  numerous  robberies  reported, 
as  the  force  is  entirely  too  small.  The  paper  demands  a 
large  and  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  men. 

The  salaries  paid  at  this  time  were  very  small,  the  marshal 
receiving  only  $800,  and  the  cost  of  supporting  the  entire 
night  watch  was  but  $6,344  per  annum.  The  city  attorney 
received  $500  per  annum  for  his  services. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  compel  prisoners  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  city  ordinances,  and  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  fines,  to  work  them  out  in  the  "ball  and 
chain  gang  "  upon  the  public  streets,  doing  scavenger  work 
and  repairing.     Every  prisoner  had  a  chain  fastened  around 
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his  ankle,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  heavy  ball  of  iron,  to 
prevent  his  escape  should  he  take  a  notion  to  attempt  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  watchman  placed  over  the  gang. 
This  was  looked  upon  by  many  citizens  as  a  barWus  cus- 
torn,  disgusting  to  the  sight  of  all,  and  demoralizing  to  the 
unfortunate  fellows  who  were  forced  to  submit  to  it  The 
anti-slavery  movement  was  growing  at  the  time,  too,  and 
everything  that  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  mankind  was 
becoming  obnoxious.  The  Tribune  of  September  6,  1851, 
contained  a  strong  editorial  protesting  against  the  use  of 
the  ball  and  chain,  and  condemning  the  custom  as  inhuman 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  Soon  afterward  the  bridewell 
was  completed,  and  the  "chain  gang"  disappeared  forever. 
The  bridewell  was  opened  in  1851.  This  city  prison  was 
located  on  the  corner  of  Wells  (Fifth  avenue)  and  Polk 
streets.  It  was  built  of  three-inch  oak  planks,  set. upright 
and  roofed  with  the  same  material.  It  was  100  feet  in 
length,  24  in  width,  and  one  story  high.  There  were  cells 
for  200  persons.  Employment  was  found  for  culprits  in 
handling  and  piling  the  lumber  used  in  street  planking. 
Later,  when  the  plank  road  system  was  abolished,  they  were 
forced  to  labor  in  a  stone  yard,  provided  for  them  near  by. 
Walsh  was  superintendent  of  the  bridewell  till  1857. 

The  same  year,  in  September,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Court  House  and  City  Hall  was  laid  in  the  public  square 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  procession  was  half  a  mile 
long,  says  the  report,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  masonic 
fraternity,  which  had  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  military 
companies  and  the  volunteer  fire  brigade.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  in  town  belonged  to  an  engine  or  hose  company. 
He  might  belong  to  other  organizations,  but  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  citizen  in  first-class  standing  unless  he  "ran  with 
the  machine." 

In  1852  Walter  S.  Gumee  was  mayor  and  James  L.  Howe 
was  marshal.  The  police  constables  were  A.  B.  Wheeler,  S. 
H.    McDearman,   John  N.    Norton,   J.   Y.    Cutler,  Richard 
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Carthew,  K  V.  Wightman,  James  Daly,  Michael  Grant 
and  William  Cannon.  Added  to  these  were  sj^ecial  con- 
stables Luther  Nichols,  George  Eommeiss,  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley,  Owen  Dougherty  and  William  Harrison.  Of  all  these, 
Charles  O'Malley,  will  be  most  pleasantly  remembered 
by  the  past  and  present  generation.  As  a  police  justice 
he  attained  a  national  reputation  in  later  years  for  the 
originality  of  his  decisions  and  his  utter  disregard  of 
common  and  statutory  law.  He  is  dead.  Owen  Dougherty 
was  a  well-known  character  also  for  many  years.  But 
perhaps  Luther  Nichols  is  deserving  of  more  recognition 
as  a  historical  personage  than  any  of  the  others. 

He  was  a  native  of  Gilbertsville,  Ostego  county,  New 
York;  bom  in  1805,  and  enlisted  as  a  regular  soldier  in  1828, 
arriving  in  Chicago  with  his  wife  and  one  child  as  a  soldier  of 
the  2d  United  States  Infantry,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  Major  Whistler.  When  he  reached  Chicago  it  was  dur- 
ing the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  Fort  Dearborn  was  crowded 
with  refugees  from  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  company  of  50  men,  to  which 
Nichols  was  attached,  that  Gen.  Scott  arrived  with  his  chol- 
era-stricken command.  Upon  Scott's  arrival  Major  Whistler 
built  a  barrack  for  his  men  at  the  foot  of  Madison  street. 
During  the  cholera  Nichols,  with  six  other  soldiers,  was 
detailed  to  inter  the  remains  of  cholera  victims,  which  were 
thrown  overboard  from  the  troop  vessel  during  the  trip  down 
the  lake,  and  which  the  winds  had  washed  ashore  along  the 
south  beach.  He  was  present  at  Kock  Island  when  the  treaty 
was  signed  with  the  Indians,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  in  1833.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago  and  served 
in  many  responsible  positions. 

In  1852  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  printed  at  53  Clarke 
street  It  was  a  whig  newspaper  and  its  editors  were  Wil- 
liam Duane  Wilson  and  Henry  Fowler.  It  then  claimed 
the  modest  circulation  of  2,000  daily  and  2,000  weekly.  The 
Journal,   published    at   107  Lake  street,   was  also   politi- 
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cally  a  whig,  and  its  editors  were  R.  L.  and  C.  L.  Wilson ; 
circulation,  daily,  1,000;  weekly,  2,000.  The  Illinois 
Staats  Zeitung  was  published  at  190  Bandolph  street;  its 
editor  being  George  Schneider,  and  its  daily  circulation  500. 
The  Daily  Times  and  CiUzen  was  published  at  50  Clarke 
street,  a  Free  Democrat  in  politics,  and  its  editor  was  Z. 
Eastman;  circulation,  800.  The  Democratic  Press  was  pub- 
lished at  45  Clarke  street;  politically,  democratic,  and  its 
editors  were  J.  L.  Scripps  fiuid  William  Bross ;  circulation, 
800.  There  were  in  all  seven  daily  papers  published  here. 
The  population  on  June  1st,  1852,  was  stated  at  88,733; 
American,  19,314,  and  foreign,  19,419. 

In  1853  Charles  M.  Gray  was  mayor  and  James  L.  Howe 
continued  as  city  marshal.  Daniel  T.  WookI  replaced  John 
N.  Norton,  Thomas  Hennessy  succeeded  K.  V.  Wightman ; 
and  Charles  O'Malley,  Thomas  Melvin  and  James  Quinn 
were  substituted  for  James  Daly,  Michael  Grant  and  William 
Cannon  on  the  constabulary.  The  City  Hall  was  then  tem- 
porarily located  over  the  South  Market  Hall,  on  State  street, 
but  the  mayor's  office  was  room  No.  1,  "Court  House,  Court 
Square."  The  county  jail  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Court 
House.  The  Recorder's  Court,  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
our  present  Criminal  Court,  was  established  in  1853.  Previ- 
ous to  its  establishment  criminal  business  was  transacted  in 
the  Circuit  Couri  Hon.  Robert  S.  Wilson  was  the  first 
judge  of  the  new  tribunal,  Phil  A.  Hoyne  was  the  first  clerk, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Col.  J.  K.  C.  Forest.  Daniel  Mo- 
Elroy  was  state's  attorney  from  1853  to  1856. 

In  1854  Isaac  L.  Milliken  succeeded  to  the  mayorial 
chair  and  Darius  Knights  became  marshal.  Luther  Nichols 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Watch  or  assistant  marshal, 
and  held  the  position  for  one  year.  The  police  justices  were 
his  honor,  the  mayor,  Calvin  DeWolf  and  P.  Lamb,  and  t!ie 
police  constables  were  Charles  T.  Bogue,  A.  B.  Wheeler, 
John  Beech,  Michael  Hickey,  Richard  Carthew,  T.  Hennessy, 
James  Keefe,  Michael  Grant,  and  William  Duffy.     The  pop- 
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nlation  at  this  time  was  said  by  one  statistician  to  be  58.538, 
but  another  estimate  placed  the  figures  at  65,872;  these 
figures,  however,  included  some  4,000  "marines,"  in  port  at 
the  time  the  count  was  made. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand  that  of  this  popu- 
lation 35,857  wore  reported  to  be  of  foreign  birth,  for  people 
of  foreign  birth  in  those  days  were  facing  an  issue  that  had 
more  than  once  culminated  in  bloodshed,  and  threatened  to 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  which  might  at  any  moment  cause 
an  internal  rupture,  more  lamentable  and  frightful  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  far  less  satisfactory  in  its  ending  or  results,  than 
the  civil  war,  that  convulsed  the  nation  a  few  years  later. 

Elnow-nothingism  was  in  its  bloom  in  1854.  The  cry, 
"Put  none  but  natives  on  guard!"  echoed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Dastardly  outrages  had  been  and 
were  being  committed  upon  foreign-born  citizens  in  the 
East,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  foreign-bom, 
and  "Down  with  the  Irish!"  "Down  with  the  Dutch!"  "to  h — 
with  the  Pope!"  were  the  political  rallying  cries  of  the  fa- 
natics who,  for  the  time  being,  seemed  to  forget  that  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  or  great-grandfathers  had  been  per- 
haps but  poor,  poverty-stricken  emigrants  themselves. 

These  cries  were  raised  in  Chicago,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  newspapers  ready  and  willing  to  nurse  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  that  gave  them  voice.  From  the  very  first 
Chicago  has  been  indebted  to  foreign- born  citizens  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  prosperity  and  glory.  Her  first  white  discov- 
erers were  French  missionaries ;  herfirst  traders  were  French- 
men; her  first  genuine  resident-merchant  and  citizen — John 
Kinzie — was  born  on  foreign  soil ;  her  leading  business  men 
during  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  her  existence  as  a 
settlement  were  largely  German,  Irish  and  Norwegian  em- 
igrants ;  fifty,  and  even  sixty  per  cent  of  her  population  in 
the  earlier  days  of  her  existence  as  a  city  were  foreign-bom, 
and  in  1854,  when  know-nothingism  was  in  its  bloom,  as  we 
have  said,  35,857  of  her  65,872  residents  claimed   foreign 
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natiyity.  And  ever  since  them  population  statisti^B  from 
year  to  year  have  shown  that  a  minority  only  of  the  citissens 
of  Chicago  have  been  native-born. 

The  know-nothing  hue  and  cry  went  up  in  every  hamlet, 
town  and  city  from  the  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  and  it 
f<)uud  many  strong  adherents  and  devoted  followers  in 
Chicago,  but  the  masses  of  our  people  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  narrow  doctrines  advocated  by  its  noisy  promoters, 
and  some  of  its  most  bitter  antagonists  were  men  who  could 
look  back  over  a  long  line  of  American  Gincestor 

Adding  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  the  free  soil  question,  then  at  its  whitest  heat  By 
some  unfortunate  and  unfathomable  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  a  large  class,  and  undoubtedly  through  the  cunning 
maneuvering  of  the  fematical  element,  the  know-nothing  cause 
became  entangled  in  the  free  soil  movement,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  difficult  for  a  person  to  be  a  know-nothing 
Gind  not  be  a  free  soiler,  or  to  be  a  free  soiler  and  not  be  a 
know-nothing.  Foreign -bom  citizens  throughout  the  North 
were  strongly  opposed  to  permitting  the  encroachments  of 
slavery  upon  free  territory,  or  to  the  spread  of  the  institu- 
tion upon  any  pretext,  but  they  were  prevented  from  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  free  soilers  because  the  know-noth- 
ings controlled  or  at  least  influenced  their  movement.  They 
had  their  choice,  therefore,  between  the  democratic  party, 
which  was  willing  to  add  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  list  of 
slave  states,  or.  the  free  soil  party  which,  while  it  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Ethiopian, 
was  openly  at  enmity  with  the  citizens  who  chanced  to  have 
been  born  in  other  lands.  The  Kansas  troubles  add6d  their 
heat  to  the  general  conflagration  of  public  feeling.  Politics 
were  mixed ;  parties  were  demoralized.  Men  who  were  whigs 
on  one  question  were  strongly  democratic  on  another.  The 
linos  of  policy  were  hanging  loosely  on  both  sides,  and 
neither  creed  could  define  its  position  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  followers.     In  the  midst  of   this  turmoil  whigisni    vvas 
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Boon  to  wriihe  in  the  throes  of  labor  and  bring  forth  at  the 
cost  of  its  own  life  a  child — ^the  republican  party — which 
Gonld  and  would  define  its  policy;  the  democracy  wap  to  un- 
dergo a  similar  ordeal,  but  the  result  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  its  usual  misccurriages,  with  sinking  spells  which  were  to 
occur  frequently  for  years  afterward.  ^ 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  senator  from  Illinois,  wai^  on  the 
wrong  side  of  both  questions,  when  looked  at  from  the  na- 
tiye  Northern  stand  'oipt  He  was  unfortunately  on  the 
wrong  side  of  one  question  when  looked  at  from  the  foreign- 
bom  Northern  standpoint;  but  the  latter  were  willing  to  wink 
at  his  "Squatter  Soyereignty"  doctrines,  so  broadly,  so  liber- 
ally, so  manfully  did  he  advocate  his  own  opinions,  and  so 
tolerant  was  he  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

"On  the  know-nothing  question  Douglas  took  a  noble  and 
e?en  advanced  ground,"  said  Mr.  Fred  Cook  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times  in  1877.  "In  fact  he 
was  the  first  to  make  war  upon  the  proscriptive  spirit  of  the 
native  party,  and  it  was  he  who  marshaled  the  democratic 
party  against  the  hosts  of  intolerance  and  political  as 
well  as  religious  fanaticism — for  this  party,  like  another, 
imtil  'christain  staitesmanship^  put  it  to  the  blush,  claimed 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  followed  meekly  in  the  wake  of 
the  pulpit" 

Chicago,  before  the  know-nothing  and  free  soil  ques- 
tions were  raised,  was  a  democratic  stronghold.  An  "old 
settler"  is  credited  with  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  political  bias  of  the  young  city:  "If  the  town  pump," 
he  sidd,  "had  been  nominated  for  mayor  in  those  days  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  it  would  have  been  elected.  A  nom- 
ination was  always  equivalent  to  an  election,  and  I  remem- 
ber once  when  Dr.  Bamberly  got  the  nomination  for  clerk  of 
some  court,  in  the  democratic  convention  that  was  held  in 
the  little  old  Court  House,  that  stood  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  square,  he  fainted  dead  away,  he  was  so  over- 
powered by  it.     You  see  the  nomination  gave  him  a  nice 
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thing,  and  the  nomination  and  election  coming  that  way  iii 
one  fell  swoop  is  calculated  to  knock  off  the  strongest,  as  I 
happen'  to  know,  for  I  have  run  for  of&ce  once  or  twice  my- 
self." But  in  1854,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
party  lines  were  ragged,  and  "Fusion"  this  way  or  that  way 
was  the  ftflshion  in  politics.  The  democratic  party  was 
afraid  to  take  up  arms  against  the  know-nothing  doctrin.^, 
and  its  leaders  begged  the  question  until  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, in  a  Fourth  of  July  address  at  Philadelphia,  had  the 
nerve  to  combat  it  Had  he  stopped  after  giving  the  know- 
nothings  the  most  scathing  overhauling  they  ever  received 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  him,  but  his  position 
on  the  Nebraska  question  "so  offended  the  free  soil  element 
in  his  party  that  a  general  stampede  followed,  and  this  free 
soil  element,  together  with  the  know-nothings  in  Chicago, 
determined  to  give  him  a  warm  reception  when  he  reached 
home."  The  Democraiic  Press,  a  free  soil  organ,  edited  by 
John  L.  Scripps  and  Hon.  William  Bross,  and  published 
here  at  the  time,  Iieaped  the  most  bitter  denunciation  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  "Little  Giant,"  and  so  great  was  the 
opposition  to  him,  by  the  know-nothing  element  on  the  one 
side  and  the  free  soil  element  on  the  other,  that  a  writer  says, 
"not  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  of  true  souls  could  be 
found  to  give  the  little  senator  a  brave  backing." 

Douglas  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  25th  of  August,  1854, 
Congress  having  adjourned  on  the  1st  of  the  same  montli. 
He  found  the  town  up  in  arms  against  him.  From  the  bit- 
terness and  noise  of  the  opposition  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  not  a  solitary  friend  left.  Notice  was  given  him  publicly 
and  privately  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  express 
the  views  he  had  aired  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
fore a  Chicago  audience.  Threatening  letters  were  sent  ta 
him  and  he  was  even  wa!med  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Nevertheless  he  announced  his  determination  to  address  the 
public  on  the  evening  of  Sept  1,  in  the  old  North  Market 
Hall,  Michigan  street  near  Clark.     "All  sorts  of  wild  rumors 
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were  afloat,"  says  a  reiwrt  oE  the  mo(>tiiig,  •'  one  I>eiiig  to  the 
effect  that  Uoiighw  liiul  nehscted  a  IhhIv  ;,'uanl  of  five  liuu- 
di'oil  Irishmen,  who,  with  arms  in  thoir  hatuls,  wore  to  be 
)ireseut  ami  ct)m[>cl  the  [)Co]>Ie  to  silciico  while  he  siJoke." 
Of  course  tliere  was  no  tuuiidatiuti  for  Huch  a  rccklesH  state- 
ment. 

The  <rathoriii>;  did  not  tfike  phice  iuHiih',  hut  immediately 
in  front  of  IheMiirket  Hmuso.  Mnyor^illikun.  who  had  con- 
sented to  ])rosid«  at  tho  uioetin^r.  \mn^  a  dcmocrftt  and  a 
Btriin^  IK-rwinnl  friond  of  DLiiiKla",  tiMik  t^very  precnntion  to 
|jrestrvi!  the  |ioacL'.  lliirshal  Oariiis  Knij;hts  and  Lather 
Nicliol;^.  cajitnln  of  the  watch,  with  iilniiist  the  entire  regu- 
!nr  cunstahnlarv,  and  II  hirjje  nnmlicr  of  njicciHls  sworn  in 
for  the  occasion,  wens  on  Iiaiid,  but  their  [ircsciu^o  was  next 
tc.  ii,s.-lerts  for  th.*  eouslalil.'s  were  .-an'fnl  not  to  often d  their 
ti-ilow  citiz.-ns.  iii.r  (..  inh-rrcre  witli  (h.'iii  in  tlic  interest  of 
[f-Mci;  when  the  nm^tioii  ;it  issue  hapiieiicd  to  lie  ii  |M)Iitieid 
I'lK'.  HU.I  besi.l.'s,  ea,-h  iiiul  every  one  of  liieni  hail  his  own 
iNii-s-mat  and  ]Htlilical  sentinn-nts  to  indul>;i:  and  his  own 
]>r..-j ridiees  to  nursi',  JTiit  n  niJijority  of  tin'  eonstidUes  were 
Iii>hiiien,  and  llieir  synipaihii'sweri'  naturally  with  t!ie  sena- 
tiir,  Jlowever.  dnrin>;  all  the  disjiraeeful  and  riotous  [iro- 
eeedings  of  the  ni;,'ht.  it  is  certain  that  .flavor  Milliken's 
[«ilire  shirked  their  duty,  or  were  overawed  hy  tlio  howlin^f, 
mi^Lrry  nioh  with  which  they  had  to  .hiai. 

The  senator  Iiad  s<-iir<-oly  begun  his  address  before  it  be- 
iMUie  evident  that  trouble  was  brewing,  Mr.  Uross,  who  was 
at  the  time  iictiiig  as  a  r.-|>..rter  for  his  |«i|><-.r.  Thr  Ih-moimlir 
IW.<.^.  is  credited  with  opening  tin'  opiiosilion  liall  by  eall- 
iiiiT  i-ertain  of  the  senator's  remarks  to  <|ne-'tion. 

Mr.  Dross,  miiler  the  ox<'itement  of  tlie  nionient,  tluvw 
fi  tire-briind  into  the  midst  of  the  conihustibles.  with- 
'Hit  thinking,  [H^rhaps.  what  the  coii sequences  would  l»'. 
It  [iroved  tn  bo  the  aignal  which  the  mob  Wiis  waiting 
f'lr,  nevertheless.  Pnndemoniuni  enriued,  "Uouylas  was 
instantly  assailed  hy  nil   manner  nf   epithets.'"  says  Cook, 
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*' every  name  that  vile  tongues  could  invent  were  hurled  at 
him.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a  howling,  raging 
mob,  hungry  to  do  him  [)erscmal  injury.  But  all  undaunted 
he  fearlessly  faced  the  enemy,  ut  the  same  time  keeping  down 
a  little  company  of  friends  on  the  platform,  who  were  all 
eagerness  to  resent  the  insults  and  affronts  so  brutally  heaped 
ujK^n  their  idol.  He  boldly  denounced  the  violence  exhibited 
as  a  preconcerted  thing,  and  in  defiance  of  yells,  groans, 
cat  calls  and  overv  insultini'  menace  and  threat,  he  read 
aloud,  so  that  it  was  heard  al)ove  the  infernal  din,  a  letter  in- 
forming him  that  if  he  dared  spcmk  he  would  be  mal- 
treated." It  was  re[)ortedattlio  time  that  he  had  beenj>elted 
with  rotten  eggs,  but  this  has  been  denied,  and  rotten  apples, 
it  is  said,  were  the  most  offensive  missiles  used. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Sheahaji,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Chicago  journalists,  in  his  '*Life  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas/'  thus  refers  to  this  episode: 

Wo  never  saw  such  a  Hrom»  Iwfore  ami  hope  never^to  see  the  like  afi^sun. 
*  *  *  Until  tf»n  o'olork  he  sUkmI  firm  and  nn vielilinK^  biildinf^  the  mob 
defiance  nxul  (KHijisionally  ^'olting  in  a  wor.l  or  two  on  the  general  sub- 
jeet.  It  was  lh«»  pi^nalty  for  hi8.s{>C(H:h  in  Piiihidelphia.  Ft  was  the  pen- 
alty for  having  made  the  first  assault  upon  know>nothinf7isin.  It  was  the 
penalty  for  ha\'in^r  thirod  to  assail  an  order  including  within  its  members 
a  vast  majority  of  the  iillie<l  opposition  of  the  West<»rn  states.  We  have 
conversed  sinc*^  with  men  who  were  present  at  that  mob:  with  men  who 
went  there  as  meniljerH  of  the  order,  pl«»d>;ed  to  stand  by  and  pn)t<»et 
eacii  other:  with  men  who  were  nrimnl  to  the  tei^h  in  antieipatiou  of  a 
scene  of  bloody  violence,  and  they  have  assureil  us  that  nothing  preveuteil 
bloodshed  that  niirht.  but  the  )K)ld  and  defiant  manner*iu  which  Doutflas 
maintained  his  ;,Mounil. 

The  little  body  «jaard  which  stood  bv  Douirlas  through- 
out  this  ordeal,  and  finally  iorinin*^  a  line  around  him.  placed 
him  iji  a  <?arria<^»>  and  escorti^d  liim  to  the  Tremont  house, 
arc*  now  iirarly  all  <(c>n<^  Tlio  most  notable  of  them  were: 
I  bill.  Frank  i\  SluM'inaii,  GcMieral  Hart  L.  Stowai't.  Cornelius 
and  William  Pric**,  Tom  Macrkin,  Elihu  Granijer,  Uan  Mc- 
Elroy,  Dan  O'Hara,  Col.  Dick  Hamilton.  Elisha  Tracy  and 
Ike  Cook. 
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It  was  Cbicogo'B  first  experience  nitli  n  mob,  and  wiieu 
the  BBgrj''  pa&»ioiiK  which  liiul  Iieoii  excited  so  rendily  by  po- 
litical (lifFereuces  Iiiul  cuoleil  down,  citizeiir;  begnii  to  ask 
themBelvee  what  would  hnvo  been  the  restdt  that  iii^ht  if  a 
siugle  shot  hotl  been  fired?  What  whh  there  to  chock  n  riot? 
Upou  what  jirotectioii  could  {leaceable  citizens  de[i(?ml  ?  The 
police  force  whr  unworthy  of  cousidenttion.  Tlie  exaupte 
Bet  by  this  mob  mi^ht  be  followed  by  otlier  and  more  des- 
perate oues.  Better  protection  was  demaudetl  on  ail  sides. 
The  more  the  subject  was  discussed  the  more  dangerous  tlie 
flituatioD  apjwared.  It  only  reiiuired  a  few  months  to  prove 
that  this  Eilanu  was  not  groundless. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  lRr>i  TO  1SJ8— THE  POLICE  SERVICE  GROWS  IN  IMPORTANCE- 
DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  KNOW-NOTHINGISM— THE  CELEBRATED  "  LAGER 
BEER"  RIOT— RACE  AND  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICE— DESTRUCTION  OF  "THE 
SANDS  "-AN  ANTI-SLAVERY  MOH-IfARD  TIMES  IN  THE  YOUNG  CIl'Y— 
flUFFERINUS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  FRIGHTFUL  INCREA-^E  OF  (UlIME— THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  MAYORS  ROONE.  DYER  AND  VVENTWORTH  RE- 
VIEWED. 

We  have  rofiched  a  most  remarkable  period  in  the  history 
of  this  city.  The  events  of  l^oO  were  extraordinary  enough 
to  have  impressed  tlieinselves  upon  tlio  memory  of  every 
oUl  citizen  indelil>lv.  and  such  would  liavi^  been  the  caj^e 
were  it  not  that  the  war  o(.  thi*  rebellion  and  tlm  great  fire  of 
'71  built  barriers  niountain-liiirh  between  the  C-hica^o  of  the 
Past  and  the  Cliicago  of  tlie  Present.  And  is  it  not  possible, 
nay.  probable,  high  in  our  estimation  as  the  events  of  the 
PresiMit  mav  be,  and  fraiii^lit,  as  we  think  them,  with  such 
vitid  imp(n*tance  to  tlio  city,  tliat  some  overshadowing  cahini- 
itv.  some  iniixhtv  rovohition  in  our  atfairs,  mav  occur,  which 
will  make  them  a|)pear  insigniticant  to  those  who  come 
af tc4*  us  y 

The  anti-Poperv  riots  of  the  last  century  in  Lond«ui 
would  havfi  shrunken  into  obscurity  ha«l  not  Dickens  woven 
from  the  career  of  tln^  hair-brained  fanatic.  Lord  George 
Gordon,  the  story  of  Ijarnaby  Rinlgc.  Historians  pass  over 
the  e[)isode,  deeming  it  too  trivial  to  merit  the  attention  of 
their  erudite  minds;  but  the  touch  of  the  novelist  has 
brought  it  tmt  in  relief  ns  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
entrancing  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  English  ]>eople. 
When  the  coming  American  novelist,  if  he  be  a  Ghicagoaii, 
is  searching  for  facts  u[)on  which  to  frame  his  romances,  he 
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vill  ill  nil  likeliiiotKl  gloat  rxultingly  over  the  miiBtj-,  ragged, 
inconipletd  recoiilR  vhicli  vill  ha  then  in  existence,  to  tall 
the  B^'H'v  of  iiitolerniice.  liigotrv,  rjice  pi-ejiiilifi!  iinil  rcligioos 
fanntirintii  wliicb  ciil minuted  in  the  Inger  Immt  riut  in  1835. 
TliroHgliout  the  entire  eountry  liitterni^sB  hinl  tak^n  the  plnce 
of  gooil  fellowRhiji.  " It  was."  says  ti  miter  in  later  3car8, 
"wie  of  the  iKittest  nml  nioBt  nin-oasuning  iH)litioiil  iteriixlfi 
in  the  history  of  tlie  conntry.  Passinn  ran  hifrh  on  all  sides. 
The  tem{>eraiioe  ()nestion  was  alive:  the  Catliolic  qnestion  nl- 
uoHt  [ tree i pit atoil  a  reliirions  war.  ami  kn.>\v-iii>thingisin  hiinj^ 
oil  the  outer  wall  a  l>niiiu-r  inafriljeil,  '■  Pnt  none  but 
.\iufrieans  on  gusnl!  Each  one  of  these  iiuestioiiEt  was 
well  eiilpulated  ti>  nmse  the  vorv  worst  passions,  and  under 
this  stimulus  sprang  up  it  generation  of  'b'hoys'  tlifit.  until 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  were  the  teri-nr  nf  nil  large  Ainer- 
icim  irities." 

Dr.  Jjevi  D.  1J<khii',  tln'  luiididiile  of  Ihe  American  or 
kimw-iiothing  [wirty.  was  fleiteil  mayor  of  (.'hii-ago  in  JIareh, 
ls:>o.  after  one  of  "the  most  bitter  iH.liti.al  .-.mtests  thut  has 
ever  iwciiiTed  in  this  oily.  Imh'eil.  the  entire  eity  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  -Native  ,Vinerie;in  pnrty."  and  ni» 
lietter  illustration  of  the  h-nglh  to  which  miM-  prejiidiee 
was  ^lei'initted  to  extend  can  be  found,  than  in  the  fact  that 
evi-rv  npjJieaiit  for  Hni]>loyment  under  the  i-ily  administnu 
tiuii  was  eoiniiellod  to  pnivc  that  he  had  been  liinii  un  Amer- 
ieaii  soil.  The  mobbing  of  Douglas,  together  with  thii 
probability  that  tntubln  would  n'sult  from  tiie  i'nfore<>mi'ntof 
H  .-.triiigeat  te»i]Wl-aiice  law.  which  the  legislature  of  the 
jirei'uding  winter  had  ordeivd  to  be  snbnntted  to  Hie  |H>opIo. 
ftir  ralifieation  or  rejection — and  whi<'!i  il  was  believed  would 
certainly  be  ratified— oonviaee.l  all  goi«l  citizens  that  the 
eoiistal>ul(iry  slanild  bo  increased.  'I'lje  new  eouncil  passeil 
ordinances  immediatoiy.  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  po- 
Ii««  de]iartmeiit  and  a  force  nf  eti^hly  <>r  idtn'ty  men.  Kvery 
man  np|K>inte<l  on  this  force  was  a  nntivi'  AmiTican.  It 
)?)ionUI  l>^  I'ememlx'red  that  this  discriiai nation  was  I'liforced 
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in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  one-half  the  ix>pulation  was  foreign- 
born.  "  What  a  chan*je  less  than  a  (quarter  of  a  century  has 
brought!"  said  Mr.  Cook,  in  the  Chicago  Times  in  1877.  "A 
prescriptive  spirit  of  tliat  sort  could  not  now  maintain  itself 
for  a  moment  even  in  the  most  intolerant  community  in  the 
coiintrv.  and  least  of  all  in  Chicag*.).  Now  the  Chicago  police 
force  is  divided  among  all  nationalities.  And  this  is  well, 
not  so  much  because  everv  nationalitv  has  an  individual 
right  to  1)0  represented  in  the  fon^e — it  has  nothing  of  the 
sort — but  because  business  can  bo  best  expedited  in  that  way, 
and  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  humanity  are  so 
best  subserved.  Now  the  German  districts  are  largely 
patrolled  by  German  policemen,  the  Scandinavian  by  Scan- 
dinavian, and  so  on  throu<:'h  the  whole  list.  Bv  this  means 
each  policeman  is  his  own  interpreter,  and  many  serious 
blunder's  and  mistakes  are  avoided." 

The  t<»mi»eraiice  crusade  at  this  time,  the  impartial 
reviowt^r  of  these  events  is  constrained  to  say,  was  not  insti- 
tuttnl  from  any  very  exalte<l  motives  on  the  part  of  public 
functionaries.  ni»r  to  conserve  the  ends  of  public  morality; 
but  |)urely  nn<l  sini|»ly  to  strik*^  at  the  habits  and  customs  of 
one  chiss  of  foreigners  —the  (rernians.  The  assault  which 
was  made  u|)on  lln^  social  life  of  these  foreign-born  people 
was  «'ntirelv  unprovoked  and  outraijeouslv  wanton.  The  men 
who  atti-nipted  t(»  deprive  them  of  the  |»rivilege  of  drinking 
betn*  wt-re.  with  few  t.»x(vptions.  notori«»us  for  their  own 
convivial  habits.  Whih?  claiming  apostolic*  [)urity  in  their 
warfare  upon  intenii)erance,  their  aim  was  to  tlrivo  out  the 
be*M'  sellers  by  imposing  heavy  and  intohirable  burdens  up<m 
them  in  the  wav  of  taxation.  'I'lie  mavor  who  drank  i^ro*; 
himself  was  not  above  resortinjj:  to  the  sheerest  trickerv  in 
orvler  l«»  «h[»rive  his  fellow-citi/.ens  of  Ci<4*niau  birth  or  ex- 
traetioii  froni  indiil;riniX  their  taste  for  beer,  but  he  lived  to 
see  his  nii^tak<\  and  tt)  feel  ashamed  t)f  the  narrow-minded 
views  whieh  were  his  in  'o"). 

\lo  had  scareelv  taken  his  oath  of  ollice  before  he  recom- 
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mended  to  the  cnuucil  tliiit  tli«  liquor  licEnisf;  foo  be  rniuod 
fnini  6fty  to  tlireo  liuuilrmi  dolliii-s  ixr  minnm,  and  that  uo 
liceuse  Iw  issttcil  for  n  longer  |>eri<Hl  tliim  tlirec  uioiitltK.  In 
later  years  he  clniiuetl  tliut  he  iiiude  tliid  rccoiiiiiioudntioii 
tliiuktug  it  woiilil  Iw  It  wisf'pri't'Hutioii,  since  it  would  "ilrivo 
ont  all  the  lower  clnss  of  dives  itiid  learu  ttio  business  in  the 
|]Ai)d>!>  of  the  bolter  closii  of  siiIihxi  keejiurs.  who,  whon  the 
tern i)e ranee  law  Hhoiild  go  into  furee.  (^rahl  lie  rationally 
rtealt  witlu"  Even  were  tliis  Jiis  niottvo.  lii:*  roasoniiig  waa 
most  illojt^if^l.  ftir  the  tintdllm'  li<iiior  dealers  ivcrw  by  no 
meanH  the  woi-st,  nor  wei-e  tlm  larger  deali-rs  by  any  nionns 
the  Imst.  What  ho  iutonded  was  to  tlrivo  out  the  small 
\ver  dealers  wh<i  were  scattered  {wirticnlarl y  throughont  the 
Xortli  Side,  where  the  Oernians  wi»ie  in  tin"  aKeendoncy, 
knowing  that  as  they  depended  for  I'siatnnoe  n|>oji  the  i"U9- 
ti>ni  of  an  eeonoiniiTd  and  lau-iilnding  [K'ople.  iiiid.  as  their 
profit^s  were  lint  small,  in  mmparison  witli  tlmsK  of  the  down 
tcwn  whisky-ilealiTs.  tiiey  wmlil  nut  moot  the  demiuidud  in- 
crease in  the  lieense  fee.  and  would  he\  ei>ni[H>lled  to  close 
up.  Tlie  ordinnnce  was  passfd.  of  fourse.  and  tlit-  beer 
dealivrs  lianded  together  Ut  defeat  its  execntiim. 

ll  was  the  last  straw  and  it  limke  the  cann't's  hack.  As 
Ion;;  as  the  know-nothings  conlined  themselves  to  mere 
abuse,  ridicule  and  misre[>n'senlalion,  tlie  Cierman-born  citi- 
ZPH  paid  little  attention  to  the  agitation,  wisely  cali'iiliiting 
that  the  mad  prejudice  would  soini  wear  itself  out.  Hut 
Fnon  as  an  attejiiptwas  mad.' tu  deprive  the-irmf  rights  which 
they  had  eiijuyed  under  a  desjmtie  guvevniui'nt,  of  fights 
giiarant*-ed  tliem  by  tite  eunslitntion  of  the  I'ldted  Htates, 
they  felt  thai  if  thuy  did  not  now  assert  themselves  as 
men  in  behalf  of  their  libeities.  "there  would  soon  be  in- 
."tituted  for  tlie  white  alien  a  slavery  as  ahjeet  as  (he  negriM's' 
Eervitiide  on  the  Soiitliern  phmtation," 

Tli«  exeitement  thmughont  the  city  ran  high,  but  tlio 
Xvril  tii'iti'  was  in  a  i>erfe<rt  ferment.  Meetings  were  liehl, 
ppewhftK  were  made,  residntimis  were  adopti^d.  and  pledges 
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wero  registered  that  the  Germans  of  Chicago  wou'd  die,  if 
need  be,  rather  than  submit  to  this  outrage  upon  their 
riglits.  Loud-mouthed.  shaUow-brained  and  mischief -loving 
agitators  stepped  t<i  the  front,  and  the  result  was  a  frenzied 
state  of  public  feeling,  for  and  against  the  ordinance.  The 
Irisli  and  Scandinavian  citizens  who  drank  alcoholic  liquors, 
or  flidn't  drink  liquor  at  all.  were  naturally  in  sympathy 
with  the  (rprinans.  who  had  a  weakness  for  malt,  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  fanatical  party.  The  line  for 
onc(^  was  clearlv  drawn.  All  native  Americans  were  not 
know-nothings,  but  all  know-nothings  were  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  tiiev  bad  arraved  themselves  a^^ainst  foreio:u-l)om 

citizens  of  everv  nationalitv. 

»  ■ 

As  if  to  blow  the  tianies  into  a  whiter  heat,  the  mavor 
attempted  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  to  enforce  the 
almost  forg<»tten  Sumlay  law,  which  had  been  adopted  when 
the  place  was  a  more  village,  and  had  l)een  a  dead  letter  for 
vears.  The  back  and  side  doors  of  the  whiskv  shops  were 
op(Mi  to  the  natives  on  the  Sal>batli.  but  the  (T(»rman  l)eer 
i'nrdt'iis  {in«l  saloons  wor»»  ordered  b»  be  dosed  tii^ht.  Nat- 
urnllv  till"  (remiaiis  r«»siste(L  and  tiie  result  was  that  *>ver 
two  liuiidri'd  (»1'  tlu'iii  were  arrested  for  violation  of  the 
lio'Hs*'  and  the  Sundav  ordinances.  Some  of  them  were  com- 
niitt(;d  to  tiie  city  prison  and  others  were  liberated  under 
bonds.  Tin;  saloon  keepers  decitlcd  to  unite  for  defense  and 
resistanccr.  c<»ntribut(Ml  toward  a  common  fun«l  and  engjiged 
(•(Minsi'l  to  repn^sent  all.  It  was  decided  between  counsel 
tor  the  defense  and  the  citv  attornov  that  a  test  case  should 
be  tried,  the  airnMMinMit  biunirthat  the  diu'ision  should  settle 
th(i  dis|)Ute.  Tlie  case?  was  set  f(»r  the  lilst  of  April,  and 
was  to  be  henrd  b(?i'(>n>  Sipiin^  Heurv  L.  Uucker.  wlu»se  oHice 
was  in  the  public  scpian^.  between  the  C'ouj't  House  and  the 
watch  house.  The  case  wns  called,  but  Ix^ioie  proceedings 
were  well  under  way  an  uproar  was  heard  outside.  The 
libi'raied  saloon  kec|)ers  had  collected  their  friends  on  the 
Nc»rth  Sid^^  and,  i)rece(led  l>y  a  tift:*  and  drum,  tlu^  mob,  about 
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500  Btrong.  had  marclied  in  uolid  plmlaux  upon  tlie  justice 
shop,  as  luaiir  na  coultl  entering  the  auorod  prouiuctH.  Aft-er 
making  themtielves  underetooil  that  the  decision  of  tlie  coui't 
must  1)6  in  their  favor,  if  the  town  didn't  want  a  taste  of 
wai".  they  retired  and  formetl  iit  tlie  interBcetimi  of  Chirk 
and  Randolph  sti'eets,  and  held  po&setiuion  of  these  thorongli- 
taxe^  to  the  exclusion  of  nil  trattii-.  Crowds  gatheret.!  fiinn 
all  sectioui^  of  the  city,  fiiends  and  enemiet;,  and  the  npruai* 
p.roond  the  Shemian  House  was  deafening.  The  situatioii 
iras  n  tlireatouiug  one,  but  Mayor  Boone,  iiiuTow-uiindfKl  as 
he  was.  had  the  coHrago  of  his  conviftions.  and  a  Idgh  and 
clear  sen.se  of  his  duties  as  the  city's  chief  magistrate,  and 
he  prepared  to  grapple  with  it  with  admiralile  energy. 

L'nder  the  new  organization  of  tlie  [Milieu  forCrC,  MarsJial 
Darius  Knights  remaiueil,  but  its  real  iieatl  wns  Cyrus  P. 
Ui-ndley.  He  was  ChicfigtVs  tirst  (.^hief  of  VoWev.  and  it 
was  111-  wlio  rei>rganized  tlie  service  in  Is.")."*,  liimlleywiis 
bi.rn  at  Concor.l.  X.  H.,  Nov.  11,  IM'.i.  and  located  in  Clii- 
cngo  wliPii  almnt  In  yeai-s  of  age.  win  ii  lie  entered  into  tJie 
raiployment  of  H.  H.  Norton.  WalterH  .t  Co..  near  Fort 
Dearlmm.  He  married  in  l*^-!:!  tlie  daughter  of  .John 
Htxigsun,  and  in  IM!'  was  apimiiited  collector  of  taxof  fur 
•Sonth  Ciiicago.  His  Iteroic  conduct  during  the  tloo«ls  in 
detaching  vossuIm  from  tlie  ice-gorge  and  lireaking  up  the 
jnm,lm>uglit  iitin  more  prominently  into  notice,  lleluul  beou 
iilentified  for^^onm  tiniu  with  Pioneer  Fire  Jingine  Co,  No.  I 
Had  was  one  of  itsKrst  foremen.  In  1^(10  he  succeeded  Asldey 
OiII«rt  as  firn  niaishal,  riening  for  two  terms,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  i)f  the  Firemen's  Benovolent  .\.ssiicia- 
(ioii,  acting  as  its  secretary  till  I'^^-'i.  when,  alter  serving 
two  terms  as  shcritf  in  the  meantime,  he  was  a|i]>oitite(l 
Thief  of  Police  by  Mayor  B.H.n.'.  and  from  the  spring  of 
IS-jf.  to  the  spring  of  I^IH)  he.  with  B.  ('.  Yal.s.  .1.  H.  Wil- 
liams an<  I  Chris.  Xoyiis,  coiidncted  a  private  detective  ugeiicy, 
and  afterward  conductcil  ;i  similar  iiistitulion  alone.  His 
detective  ability  ranked  high.     IJofore  the  war  he  was  a  lUcm- 
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':v:  ci  the  Light  Artillery,  which  l)ecame  known  as  batteries 
"A"  ixvA  "li,"  Imt  he  did  not  go  into  actual  service.  '  When 
'\w  ^\:u•  broke  out  he  was  superintendent  of  police,  and  did 
\:*»I;;:\Me  service  as  [irovost  niarslnil,  "by  [)lacing  an  iron- 
Iv^uuil  embargo/"  says  his  biographer,  "uiH3n  fugitives  from 
;i;o  draft.  Policemen  wi'n*  placeil  at  all  the  dei)ots  and  on 
\essels  in  the  harlnn*.  and  all  persons  subject  to  the  draft 
wert*  conii^elled  to  show  they  were  not  leaving  to  avoid  serv- 
ivv."  He  resigneil  the  snperintendency  in  l^**^.  was  after- 
ward electee  I  secretarv  of  the  Police  J>oar<l,  continuing  in 
that  capacity  till  1^^»|.  find  from  that  date  to  jiis  death  was 
v'onnected  with  the  government  secret  .service,  doing  splendid 
wi»rk   in  the  detection  of  counterfeiters.     He  died  March 

Previous  to  Uradlev's  time  there  had  been  no  re«;ular  dav 
patrol,  but  now  thi'  forct^  was  put  on  constant  duty.  Luther 
Nichols  was  ca|>tain.  Ivnights,  IJradley  and  Nichols  were 
men  of  great  force  of  character  and  wide  experience,  and 
th*\v  secon<lcd  th(»  (efforts  of  the  mayor  to  restore  due  respect 
for  the  law. 

After  tlie  mob  had  completely  bK>ckaded  Clark  and  llan- 
dolph  streets.  (\'iptain  Nichols  waited  upon  Mayor  Boone  and 
demanded  orders.  '-What  shall  I  do'f"  he  asked.  "Clear 
the  streets  and  disperse  the.  mob."  was  the  answer.  This 
Ca[)tain  Nichols  pioceiMled  to  il«».  at  the  head  *>f  a  squad  of 
poli(*eimMi.  and.  notwithstanding  tin*  apparently  determined 
stand  it  Inid  taken,  tin*  mob  was  ipiickly  scattered.  A  num- 
ber of  men  who  oll'ered  n^si^tance  were  arn;stetl  and  quietly 
locktul  up. 

This  wns  iMitirelv  satisfncl«»rv  so  far,  and  tin*  mavor, 
taking  a  look  over  tin'  gi'oiiii«l.  coiigratulateil  himself  that 
the  dis:i:ri'<*^'ai»h'  business  was  nviT.  Hut  it  wasn't.  This 
was  in  the  nu^niing.  Tii'*  Sraith  Side  was  quiet,  but  the 
Ni»rth  Side  was  pn*|»aiini^  for  another  demonstration.  It 
was  decidetl  to  form  into  lin(!  in  the  .nfternoon.  cross  over 
th«*    river    and    rescue    the    prisoners.     The    rioters  armed 
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themselyes  witli  shot  yunB,  rifies.  jiistnls,  cliilw,  knives,  and 
every  P[)ecies  of  w«n[Kni  within  lencli.  Wihl  niniors  of 
their  iutendei)  rniil  ln'gnii  to  reach  the  Soutli  KiiU'.  nml  tlieue 
muor»  were  quickly  coiifiriueil  to  tlie  Hntisfiu'tioii  of  the 
mayor.  He  at  once  swore  in  one  huiidreil  nml  lifty  K{iecinl 
])olieemen.  anti  hml.  therefore,  at  his  comiuaiiil  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nioii  in  all. 

Speeches  were  l)eiiif^  nmdo  to  the  inol)  over  on  the  Xorth 
Side.  The  excited  {iroplu  wore  told  that  unless  they  wuc- 
ceedeil  now  in  checking  tlu;  outrages  that  were  I)ein<r  heR[>ed 
njxm  them,  tliey  might  just  a»  well  iire[>nm  to  leave  the 
couutrj\  for  the  know-nothings  would  Mnvcr  8to]>  until  thev 
had  Inu'nt  ilown  their  homes  iind  iimrdored  their  ramilieH. 
The  cry  was  for  war,  and  the  resixmse  was  ninnifest  in  the 
larfje  n«mliei-»  of  youn;r  mid  old  mm,  ordinarily  peaceful. 
Mild  even  women,  nrmcd  to  the  teeth,  who  tlockixl  toward 
the  nveiigiiifi  army. 

It  waa  nbout  it  i/clock  when  tin*  iiioli  licjian  to  move, 
making  its  way  down  Clark  stivct  tn  tlic  luidgc.  Hem  it 
met  with  n  disaster  that  it  had  ni>t  cah-ulati'd  U[niii.  The 
molj  moved  in  two  di'tacluimnts.  there  l«'ing  quite  an  in- 
terval between  the  fir^t  and  second.  The  lirst  passed  safely 
over  the  river,  and  then  the  hridge-tender,  a<-ting  u[Hin  the 
mayor's  orders,  nwung  the  <lraw  and  preventitl  the  second 
detnchraeut  from  following.  As  sium  tis  the  rioti'i-s.  com- 
prising tlie  latter,  realizi-d  liow  neatly  they  had  been  tricked, 
a  liiiwl  went  np  that  was  lieard  in  tiie  t'ourt  Hon.-io  sipmi^e. 
They  demanded  that  the  liridfjo-tender  close  the  draw  at 
uncc.  They  threatened  !iim  with  deatli.  They  coaxed  him 
with  honieil  words.  They  olfcred  bribes.  Some  tidki-d  of 
•  Khooting  him.  Tho  bridge-ttmder  shtmted  across  tho  yawn- 
ing space  that  he  was-acting  under  orders  fiiim  the  mayor, 
and  tlmt  much  as  he  wimlii  like  to  accommixlatc  the  gentle- 
men in  waiting  on  the  north  abutment,  he  could  not  con- 
veniently disobey  the  orders  of  his  superior.  The  parley 
went  on  for  some  time,  till  at  length  the  mayor,  having  per- 
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feoted  bis  aiTaugements,  ordered  the  bridge  opened^  aud  the 
rii>toi"s  swarmed  across,  only  to  be  met  by  a  solid  body  of 
[K^Iicemen  thrown  across  Clark,  between  Lake  and  Rau- 
iL»lj>li  streets.  A  collision  was  expected,  and  it  came.  Cries 
v»f  "  SlKH)t  the  police,"  *•  Pick  out  the  stars,"  rose  from  the 
iiu>b,  accompanied  by  the  cracking  of  guns  and  pistols. 
Tho  |H>lice  replied  without  waiting  for  orders,  and  for  sev- 
eral minutes  there  was  a  hot  en<ra«2:ement  in  the  vicinitv  of 
tho  Sherman  House.  A  (xorman,  whose  name  is  lost,  lev- 
elled n  iloublo-barrollod  shot  gun  at  Officer  Hunt  and  blew 
otT  his  left  arm.  Sheriff  Andrews,  who  had  joined  the  f»o- 
lico,  with  a  jK>sse.  saw  this,  and  ordered  a  ycmng  man  named 
Fnizer.  standing  by  his  side,  to  return  the  fire.  He  did  so, 
shocitiiiii:  the  (xerman  (lea<l.  A  lar«To  number  were  wounded 
on  lH»th  sides,  and  several  mvsterious  funerals  occurred  on 
the  North  Side  within  the  next  few  da  vs.  which  convinced 
the  authorities  that  a  number  of  the  rioters  had  ])een  fatallv 
wiuinded.  There  is  |H)sitive  knowledge,  however,  of  only 
i»nt»  death,  the  man  killed  bv  Frazei".  Officer  Hunt  is  still 
in  the  police  force.  a]id  for  nianv  Aears  has  b(?en  detailed 
for  special  duty  in  the  eriinptroller's  othce.  Tiie  city  coun- 
i'il,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mayor  Boone,  voted  him  rS3.(.)00  in 
eonsideration  of  the  loss  of  his  arm.  and  for  over  twentv 
venrs  afterward  he  had  this  amount  out  at  interest,  with  Dr. 
I>iH)ue  for  his  liiiancial  a<jent. 

Instead  of  n'leasing  the  prisoners    the  riot  added  sixty 
more  to  their  inimber. 

The  excitement  was  so  ^roHi  tlirouirhout  the  citv  that  the 
Mont;roin(Tv  tjuards.  an  Irish  inilitarv  eom])anv  commanded 
by  T{.  R.  Swift,  at  that  time  a  [)rominent  financier,  and  the 
Chicago  Light  ( I uards.  an  American  com] lany,  were  called, 
out.  Swift,  it  is  saiil.  was  ordereil  by  Mayor  Boone  to  pro- 
te(!t  the  Ctuirt  Htuise  with  his  iirtillery.  He  hntl  two  guns, 
Mud  claimed  that  at  most  lu*  ccmld  only  ju'otect  two  sides  of 
tli(^  structure  at  a  time.  The  mayor  then  drew  up  a  dia- 
gram for  him,  to  demonstrate  that  by  placing  one  gun  at 
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LaSalle  and  Washington  streets,  and  the  other  at  Randolph 
and  Clark,  he  wonld  be  able  to  command  all  the  approaches 
to  the  square.  This  settled  the  matter  for  Swift  As  soon 
as  he  saw  that  it  conid  be  done,  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
his  position  flashed  across  his  great  financial  mind,  and  he 
withdrew  from  his  command,  appointing  a  lieutenant  to  act 
in  his  place — a  man  who,  it  is  confidently  held,  would  not 
haye  hesitated  to  mow  down  the  mob  had  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  square. 

But  the  riot  was  over.  The  mob  was  defeated.  Not* 
however,  the  cause  for  which  the  North  Siders  fought. 
Nearly  all  the  cases  against  the  imprisoned  rioters  were  dis- 
missed, no  disposition  was  manifested  to  carry  the  bitterness 
much  further;  there  was  a  very  loud  demand  from  fair- 
minded  people  of  American  birth  that  the  disreputable 
tactics  of  the  know-nothings  be  stopped ;  the  reaction  had 
begun  to  set  in ;  the  minds  of  the  people  were  expanding 
under  the  teachings  of  the  founders  of  the  republican  party, 
and  little  by  little  the  ^'Native  American ^^  idea  faded  until 
it  finally  vanished  out  of  sight  forever. 

The  native  American  party  liad  run  tilings  with  a  high 
hand  during  1855,  and  with  an}iihing  but  satisfaction  to  tlie 
citizens.  Levi  D.  Boone  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Dyer  as 
mayor;  James  M.  Donnelly  succeeded  Darius  Knights  as 
marshal ;  J.  W.  Connett  succeeded  Luther  Nichols  as  captain, 
and  Cyrus  B.  Bradley  was  retired  The  oflSce  of  chief  of 
police  was  abolished.  Under  the  new  organization  the  city 
was  divided  into  three  police  districts,  and  a  station  estab- 
lished in  each  division.  Police  station  No.  1  was  located  up 
stairs  in  the  north  end  of  South  Market  Hall,  on  State,  l)e- 
(ween  Lake  and  Bandolph  streets,  and  was  in  charge  of  1st 
Lieutenant  H.  Shockley  and  2d  Lieutenant  Charles  Chilson. 
Police  station  No.  2  was  located  u])  stairs  in  the  east  end  of 
West  Market  Hall,  on  "West  Bandolph,  near  Desplaines 
street,  and  was  in  charge  of  1st  Lieutenant  M.  Finocan  and 
2d  Lieutenant  Frederick  Gund.     Police  station  No.   3  was 
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located  up  stairs  in  the  south  end  of  North  Market  Hall,  on 
ICkiugan,  near  Clark  street,  and  was  in  charge  of  1st  Lieu- 
tmaut  John  Oorman. 

There  were  three  police  justices:  Calvin  DeWolf,  South 
DiTiflion ;  Nathan  Allan,  West  Division,  and  T.  J.  Prendergast, 
North  Division.  Benjamin  B.  Knapp  was  clerL  Marshal 
Donnelly^s  office  was  in  the  Court  House,  South  Side,  as  was 
also  Captain  Connett's.  The  receipts  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, fines,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  February  1,  1850, 
were  $21,260.26,  and  the  expenditures  $87,248.29,  which 
sum  covered  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  lager  beer  riot,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  expenses  of  the  department.  The 
population  was  less  than  100,000;  there  were  156  street 
lamps  on  the  South  Side,  costing  $8,687.00,  31  on  the  West 
Side,  costing  $984. 00  and  94  on  the  North  Side,  costing  $2, 760, 
for  the  year.  The  strength  of  the  police  force  remained 
about  the  same — between  eighty  and  ninety  men. 

During  Mayor  Dyer's  administration  hard  times  had  be- 
gun to  strike  the  country,  and  they  were  nowhere  felt  more 
keenly  than  in  Chicago.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  1856 
and  early  in  1857,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  idle  men 
and  crime  increased  alarmingly.  Burglaries  were  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence,  daring  robberies  were  committed  on  the 
streets,  and  the  police  were  everywhere  denounced  for  their 
alleged  inefficiency.  Financial  panics  and  mercantile  dis- 
asters succeeded  each  other  with  startling  regularity  and 
rapidity ,  failures  were  reported  from  all  sections  and  some 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  land  went  under.  Discontent  was 
general,  and  Chicago  was  overrun  by  desperate  characters. 

The  municipal  election  was  an  exciting  one,  there  being 
considerable  bad  blood  engendered  by  a  vigorous  and  bitter 
campaign.  In  the  7th  ward,  then  known  as  *Hhe  bloody 
ground,"  Charles  Seifert  was  beaten  to  death  at  the  polls, 
and  there  was  serious  rioting  and  many  heads  broken  in  the 
10th  ward.  John  Wentworth  took  his  seat  in  March,  1857, 
and  found  the  city  in   a  pretty  low  condition  morally  and 
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financially.  James  M.  Donnelly  remained  as  city  marshal, 
but  Bartholomew  C.  Yates  succeeded  James  "W.  Connett  as 
captain.  Station  No.  1  was  in  charge  of  1st  Lieutenant 
Luther  Nichols  and  2d  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Ambrose,  and  Geo. 
W.  Hunt  was  sergeant.  Station  No.  2  was  in  charge  of  1st 
Lieutenant  John  M.  Kennedy  and  Sergeant  William  Wig- 
gins, the  2d  lieutenancy  being  vacant.  Station  No.  3  was  in 
charge  of  2d  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Kauffman  and  Sergeant 
L  Prindle,  the  1st  lieutenancy  being  vacant  The  police 
justices  were:  John  Lyle  King,  Jr.,  M.  Grants  and  John  0. 
Miller;  F.  S.  Hooke being  clerk.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
force  a  "fire  policeman"  was  appointed  for  each  ward.  This 
year  C.  F.  Chilson  was  fire  policeman  for  the  1st  ward,  Ixa 
Golman  for  the  2d,  Delos  N.  Chappell  for  the  3d,  Robert 
Cunningham  for  the  4th,  William  K.  Norwood  for  the  5th, 
Joseph  Mitchell  for  the  6th,  Jacob  Myers  for  the  7th,  0.  K. 
Nichols  for  the  8th,  Jacob  Knaus  for  the  9th  and  Robert 
Scuden  for  the  10th.  Then  there  were  the  "bell  ringers" — 
M.  Joyce  and  C.  Boltz  for  the  Court  House,  Nicholas  Lacey 
for  Twelfth  street,  J.  M.  Mattey  and  Martin  Schuffer,  West 
Harrison  and  JeflFerson  streets,  and  Philip  Petrie  for  Fourth, 
near  Milwaukee  avenue.  The  superintendent  of  the  reform 
8ch(X)l  was  D.  B.  Nichols. 

Four  new  wards  were  added  to  the  city  and  the  following 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  ten: 

1st  Ward. — All  that  part  of  the  South  Division  east  of  State  street 

2tl  Ward. — All  that  part  of  the  South  Division  between  State  and 
Clark  streets. 

3d  Ward. — All  that  part  of  the  South  Division  between  Clark  and 
Wells  streets  (now  Fifth  avenue)  extending  south  to  city  limits. 

4th  Ward.— All  that  part  of  the  South  Division  lying  west  of  Wells 
street  extended. 

5th  Ward.  -All  that  part  of  West  Division  between  West  Kandolph 
and  West  Harrison  streets. 

6th  Ward.— All  that  part  of  West  Division  lying  north  of  West  Ran- 
dolph street 

7th  Ward.— All  that  part  of  North  Division  lying  west  of  North  La- 

Salle  street 
6* 
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8(^  Ward. — ^AJl  that  part  of  North  DidsioD  between  Woloott  and 
Xv^nlsi  LttSnUe  street 

^h  Ward. — AU  that  part  of  North  Division  lying  east  of  Woloott 

loth.  Ward.— All  that  part  of  West  Division  lying  sonth  of  Harrison 

Mayor  Wentworth,  shortly  after  taking  office,  appointed 
\fl,  Sk  Hansen  to  be  2d  lieutenant  Soath  Division ;  Charles 
M.  Taylor  to  be  2d  lieutenant  West  Division,  and  John 
N^'^v^^ei  2d  lieutenant  North  Division,  to  fill  vacancies  existing 
iu  Uiom,  caused  by  promotion. 

Various  legends  are  afloat  to  this  day  regarding  the  raid 
uindo  in  Mayor  Wentworth's  time  upon  the  "Sands."  There 
ai^  »w  many  versions  of  the  story  as  there  are  persons  who 
t^>ll  it  It  would  be  impossible  to  extract  from  the  variety 
k4  accounts  one  that  would  stand  the  test  of  investigation, 
and  it  is  deemed  best  to  give  here  the  plain  unvarnished 
talo  as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  April  21,  1857, 

tlu^  day  after  the  raid: 

The  Dkns  in  the  Sands  Broken  Up— Nine  Buildings  Torn  Down 
AND  Six  Burned.— Decidedly  the  vilest  and  most  dangerous  place  in 
Chicago  is,  or  rather  was,  the  locality  in  the  North  Division  near  the  lake 
nhore,  known  as  the  Sands.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  resort 
OT  hiding  place  of  all  sorts  of  criminals,  while  the  most  wretched  and  de- 
graded women  and  their  miserable  pimps  congregated  therein  large  uum> 
Iters.  A  large  number  of  persons,  mostly  strangers  ia  the  city,  have  been 
enticed  into  the  dens  there  and  robbed,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  a 
number  of  murders  have  been  committed  by  the  desperate  characters  who 
have  made  these  dens  their  homes.  The  most  beastly  sensuality  and 
darkest  crimes  had  their  homes  in  the  Sands,  so  famous  in  Chicago's  po- 
lice annals. 

Previous  to  yesterday  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to 
break  up  the  "  Sand  Houses,"  but  the  land  upon  which  they  stood  was 
in  litigation  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  the  litigants,  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  were  disinclined  to  take  any  violent  measures  to 
eject  the  occupants. 

A  short  time  since  Hon.  W.  B.  Ogden  purchased  the  interest  of  one 
of  the  litigants,  and  a  few  days  since  Mr.  Ogden's  agents  notified  all  the 
occupants  to  vacate  the  premises  forthwith,  or  their  buildings  would  be 
torn  down,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  as  much  diflficulty  as  possible^ 
purchased  the  buildings  of  such  of  the  owners  as  would  sell  them  for  a 
reasonable  price. 

Finding  that  the  occupants  were  determined  to  retain  possession  as 
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long  as  possible,  yesterday  moming  the  agent,  bccompanied  by  a  deputy 
sheriff,  arrived  with  writs  of  ejectment,  and  assisted  by  a  large  x>osse  and 
some  thirty  x>olioemen,  headed  by  the  mayor,  had  five  disreputable  houses 
and  four  shanties  torn  down.  The  inmates  were  allowed  a  sufficient  time 
to  move  their  furniture  intoihe  streets;  hooks  and  chains  were  then  fast- 
ened to  the  buildings,  one  after  another,  and  down  they  came.  This  was 
in  the  moming,  and  the  proceeding  attracted  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
persons. 

One  or  two  of  the  houses  were  not  destroyed,  the  occupants  promis- 
ing to  vacate  them  to-day. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  about  4:90  o'clock,  six  of  the  remaining  build- 
ings, ail  houses  of  the  worst  character,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  As 
the  fire  broke  out  in  three  of  the  buildings  simultaneously,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  set  on  fire  by  the  inmates,  out  of  spite  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  who  had  just  purchased  them.  They  were  wooden  buildings 
and  of  little  value. 

Thus  this  congregation  of  the  vilest  haunts  of  the  most  depraved  and 
degraded  creatures  in  our  city  has  been  literally  **  wiped  out,'*  and  the 
nuserable  beings  who  swarmed  there  driven  away.  Hereafter,  we  hope 
the  "Sands"  will  be  the  abode  of  the  honest  and  the  industrious,  and 
^t  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  other  portion  of  the 
city  from  becoming  the  abode  of  another  such  gathering  of  vile  and  vic- 
ious persons. 

The  story  is  told  on  good  authority  that  Mayor  Went- 
worth  had  advertised  a  dog  fight  for  large  stakes,  which  was 
to  occur  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  entice  away  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  *' Sands,"  on  the  day  of  the  contemplated 
raid ;  and  that  device  succeeded.  There  is,  however,  no  rec- 
ord of  this  piece  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wentworth, 
but  he  has  never  denied  that  the  story  was  well  founded. 
Judging  from  the  frequency  of  the  raids  which  the  police 
made  on  brothels  during  the  following  six  months,  it  appears 
plain  that  the  immediate  eifect  of  the  raid  was  to  scatter  the 
former  denizens  of  the  sandy  lake  shore  throughout  the  city, 
and  the  newspapers  commented  upon  the  result  at  the  time 
in  anything  but  complimentary  terms.  The  Tribune,  which 
had  been  friendly  to  his  highness,  as  it  persisted  in  calling 
Mr.  Wentworth,  became  his  bitter  enemy  before  his  term  ex- 
pired. Every  issue  of  the  paper  contained  accounts  of  the 
most  daring  robberies,  burglaries  and  assaults.  Letters  from 
leading  citizens  were   printed  complaining  of  the   terrible 
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increase  of  all  manner  of  crime.  The  people  became  almost 
panic-stricken,  and  honest  citizens  returning  to  their  homes 
or  visiting  friends  after  dark,  ran  the  risk  of  being  mistaken 
for  criminals  and  shot.  Nineteen  years  later,  or  in  1876,  a 
very  similar  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  this  city,  which 
was  due  to  precisely  the  same  cause — hard  times.  In  1857, 
as  in  1876,  laborers  and  mechanics  were  driven  from  sheer 
want  and  by  the  sufferings  of  their  families,  to  try  their  for- 
tunes as  garroters,  highwaymen,  burglars  and  thieve& 

John  Wentworth  stoutly  maintained  during  these  trying 
times  that  the  police  were  performing  their  whole  duty ;  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  defy  at  times  the  most 
vigilant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  and 
that,  while  admitting  the  increase  of  crime,  the  Tribune  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  offenses  committed  and  purposely 
misrepresented  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  paper 
mentioned,  on  the  morning  of  July  9, 1857,  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  mayor  had  caused  the  different  lieutenants 
of  police  to  make  an  official  report  to  him  of  the  burglaries 
committed  during  the  month  of  June;  that  Lieutenant  Han- 
sen of  the  1st  district  (South  Side),  reported  33  robberies; 
that  the  lieutenants  of  the  2d  district  (West  Side)  did  not 
rejKjrt  at  all,  but  admitted  a  large  number,  and  that  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  3d  district  (North  Side),  reported  3.  The 
Tribune  charges  that  these  reports  were  intended  rather  to 
disguise  than  to  expose  the  real  state  of  affairs;  that  unfit 
men  were  appointed  to  the  police  force,  and  that  the  public 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  classes.  Mr.  Medill  and 
Dr.  Ray  were  the  editors  of  tlie  Tribune,  and  John  Went- 
worth was  proprietor  and  practically  the  editor  of  the  Demo- 
crat. The  one  bitterly  criticising  and  denouncing  the  mayor, 
the  other,  of  course,  warmly  defending  and  applauding  him, 
made  the  controversy  during  Wentworth's  term  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one.  Neither  paper  spared  abusive  lan- 
guage nor  epithets  of  questionable  decency,  and  sometimes, 
duriug  the  most  violent  stages  of  the  warfare,  careful  fathers 
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and  husbands  hesitated  before  introducing  tne  sheets  into 
their  families. 

Oambling  hells  had  prospered  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
vious to  Wentworth's  administration  and  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  the  evil.  On  Thursday  evening, 
July  17,  1857,  one  of  the  largest  gaming  houses  in  the  city, 
on  Randolph  between  Clark  and  Dearborn  streets,  was 
raided,  and  18  arrests  were  made.  The  raid  was  managed 
by  Oapi  Yates,  who  received  just  praise,  but  the  gamblers 
were  one  and  all  discharged  afterward,  and  ttie  police  be- 
came discouraged,  as  they  have  often  been  discouraged  since 
over  the  final  result  of  descents  of  a  like  nature.  Officers 
Grant  and  Brown  caught  a  burglar  a  few  nights  afterward, 
and  the  Tribune  congratulated  the  people  over  the  fact  that 
there  were  at  least  two  men  on  Wentworth's  force  who  real- 
ized that  they  had  other  duties  to  perform  besides  drawing 
iheir  salaries. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  gambling  cases  that  John 
Wentworth  committed  "  assault  and  battery  "  upon  Charles 
Cameron,  many  years  later  a  well-known  local  politician, 
and  at  one  time  city  attorney.  Mr.  Cameron  swore  out  a 
warrant  against  the  mayor  and  the  case  came  up  before 
Justice  Beattie.  The  marshal  was  ordered  to  bring  "  Long 
John  "  into  court,  but  his  honor  refused  to  appear,  denying 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  Mr.  Cameron  testified 
that  he  was  sent  for  by  t^ro  men  confined  in  the  watch 
house  on  a  charge  of  gambling.  While  conversing  with 
them  about  their  case  a  policeman  came  up  and  ordered  him 
away.  He  informed  the  officer  that  he  had  been  retained  as 
attorney  by  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  con- 
vei^se  with  them.  The  policeman  then  went  away,  and  a 
moment  thereafter  Mayor  Wentvvorth  came  up,  and  roughly 
shoved  him  toward  two  police  officers,  and  ordered  him 
locked  up.  Cameron  further  testified  that  he  gave  his  name 
and  business  to  the  officers,  in  the  watch  house,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  charge  against  him  was  that  of  "  resisting 
an  officer."      He  denied  that  he  did  so,  when  the   mayor 
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again  ''  took  hold  of  him  and  pushed  him  into  a  celL^^  Other 
witnesses  corroborated  the  testimony  of  complainant  The 
mayor  was  fined  $25,  and  a  judgment  for  $200,  forfeited 
bail,  was  likewise  entered  against  him.  The  matter  was  af- 
terward adjusted  amicably,  and  Cameron  and  Wentworth  in 
later  years  became  fast  friends. 

The  city  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  riot  on  Sunday,  Aug- 
ust 30th.  The  country  was  wild  over  the  "  fugitive  slave 
law  ^'  and  the  ''  Dred  Scott  case,''  and  in  Chicago  the  sen- 
timent was  almost  as  pronounced  in  favor  of  abolition  as  it 
was  in  Boston.  Any  negro  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  bondage  could  rest  assured  of  a  hospitable  re- 
ception and  full  protection  here.  A  Kentuckian  named 
Thompson,  accompanied  by  a  negro  boy,  arrived  in  the  city 
on  the  day  named.  Some  evil-disposed  person  started  the 
rumor  that  the  negro  was  an  escaped  slave,  and  that  Thomp- 
son was  carrying  him  back  to  his  mastsr.  The  rumor 
spread  rapidly,  and  the  story  told  attained  a  sensational 
character  early  in  the  afternoon.  Soon  crowds  began  to 
gather  around  the  hotel  where  Thompson  was  stopping,  and 
threats  of  summary  justice  were  freely  made  and  applauded 
by  the  crowd.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  were  in  the 
mob,  as  wild  and  lawless  in  their  talk  as  the  "  lower  "  classes. 
By  evening  the  mob  had  swollen  to  alarming  proportions, 
and  now  it  was  not  Thompson  that  was  threatened,  but  tlie 
landlord  of  the  hotel  which  harbored  him.  Many  in  the 
crowd  threatened  to  bum  down  the  building,  liberate  the 
negro  and  hang  Thompson  and  the  hotel  proprietor.  All 
this  time  the  latter  and  bis  guest  attempted  to  make  explan- 
ations from  an  upper  window,  but  the  mob  would  not  listen. 
At  length  Allan  Pinkerton,  Alderman  DeWolf,  Mayor 
Wentworth,  Capt  Yates  and  some  other  responsible  citizens 
held  a  meeting  and  decided  to  investigate  the  case.  They 
visited  the  hotel  and  learned  to  their  satisfaction  that  Thomp- 
son was  simply  conveying  the  negro  from  Kentucky  to  some 
relatives  in  Monmouth,  111. ;  that  there  was  no  attempt  at 
kidnapping,  and  that  the  negro  himself  was  only  worried 
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lest  harm  should  befall  his  white  companion.  The  commit- 
tee reported  these  facts  to  the  mob;  there  were  many  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  affidavits  made  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  read  to  the  excited  midti 
tude,  and  the  excitement  soon  afterward  faded  away. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  common  council  on   Sept.  7, 
the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  police  department  for  the 
year  were  put  down  at  $127,000,  and  the  estimated  receipts 
from  fines,  etc.,  at  $42,103. 

One  of  those  terrible  conflagrations  which  periodically 
occurred  in  Chicago  previous  to  1871,  but  which  have  been 
blotted  out  from  the  memory  of  old  citizens  by  the  great 
fire,  broke  out  at  4  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  Oct  19,  of 
this  year,  in  the  stores  109  and  111  South  "Water  street  It 
destroyed  property  on  South  Water  and  Lake  streets  to  the 
value  of  $500,000,  and  18  charred  and  unrecognizable  bod- 
ies were  taken  from  the  ruins.  At  this  fire  the  police  did 
gallant  service  in  assisting  the  firemen,  and  in  the  preven- 
tion of  robberies.  The  city  was  full  of  idlers  and  thieves, 
aiid  it  required  the  utmost  energy  on  the  part  of  Capt  Yates 
and  his  men  to  prevent  robberies  during  the  panic  which  the 
fire  created. 

The  winter  of  1857  was  one  of  the  hardest  the  people  of 
Chicago  ever  passed  through.  There  was  nothing  doing. 
Bad  financiering,  a  currency  of  uncertain  or  of  no  value, 
wild  cat  banking,  speculation  and  reckless  extravagance  for 
several  preceding  years  had  borne  bitter  fruit.  The  result 
was  hardship,  poverty,  discontent  and  crime,  throughout  the^ 
land,  and  in  Chicago  the  outlook  was  little  less  than  hopeless. 
Life  and  property  were  in  constant  danger  from  mobs  and 
criminals,  and  John  Wentworth's  administration  went  out 
amidst  a  general  clamor  from  all  classes  for  a  change  that 
would  at  least  check  the  declining  tendency  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Even  the  newspapers  reduced  their  size,  and  the 
Tribune  of  those  days  bears  evidence  of  a  teiTible  struggle 
to  keep  alive. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TROM  1858  TO  1866— THE  DAYS  OP  LEATHER  BADGES— MAYOR  HAIKES 
INTRODUCES  UNIFORMS— JACOB  REHM,  IYER  LAWSON-8ALARIES  OF 
POLICE  OFFIOERS-A  FULL  ROSTER  OF  THE  FORCE  IN  1859— WENT- 
WORTH'S  SECOND  TERM  AND  ITS  ECCENTRICITIES-ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  POLICE-THE  ENTIRE  Fv)RCE  DISCHARGED- 
BRADLEY  AND  NELSON— FAMILIAR  NAMES  APPEARING— THE  WAR 
EPOCH    REVIEWED. 

During  the  administration  of  John  Wentworth,  he  prac- 
tically acted  as  chief  of  police.  He  made  all  appointments 
and  no  oflScer  could  be  removed  without  his  consent  He 
directed  the  work  of  the  force,  and  on  many  of  its  raids  com- 
manded the  men  personally.  The  patrolmen  wore  leather 
badges,  of  his  invention,  a  few  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  preserved  as  priceless  curiosities.  The  men  car- 
ried heavy  canes  by  day  and  batons  by  night.  Instead  of 
patrol  boxes  and  electric  signals  they  were  provided  with 
*'creakers,"  such  as  had  been  used  by  the  watchmen  of 
London  for  three  centuries  before,  devices  with  which  to 
call  assistance  in  case  of  distress.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  such  a  thing  as  a  "croaker"  in  Chicago  now,  but  they 
are  still  in  use  in  some  European  and  Canadian  towns  by  the 
police,  while  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  some  portions  of  the  Continent,  utilize  them  to  scare  crows 
from  the  grain  fields.  In  later  days  the  police  whistle  su- 
perseded the  '*creaker." 

Under  John  C.  Haines,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wentworth 
as  mayor  in  1858,  the  policemen  of  Chicago  took  upon  them- 
selves a  brighter  hue.  The  uniform  was  then  a  short  blue 
frock  coat,  blu>  navy  cap  with  gold  band,  and  a  plain  brass 
star.  When  Wentworth  was  once  more  elected  mayor,  two  years 
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later,  he  stripped  them  of  their  gaudy  plumage,  and  again 
replaced  the  stars  with  leather  badges  worn  on  the  hat  bands 
of  the  men.  Jacob  Behm  became  city  marshal  in  1858 
this,  however,  was  by  no  means  his  first  connection 
with  the  police  force  of  the  city.  John  M.  Kennedy  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  police,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  The  bridewell  was  still  located  at  Wells  and 
Polk  streeta  D^  B.  Nichols  managed  the  reform  school,  and 
the  1st  district  station  during  the  year  was  removed  from 
the  South  Market  Hall  to  the  armory  building  on  Franklin 
street  The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  police  force, 
and  the  scdaries  they  drew  in  1858  and  1859: 

OFFIOSSa  INCUMBENTS.  SALARIBS. 

Police  Justioe Andrew  Akin $1,200 

"  "        J.Ii.MUliken .* 1,200 

ProaAtty O.RJonee 1,200 

Police  Clerk Neils  Larsen - 1,200 

City  Marshal Jacob  Behm _ 1,500 

Oapt.  of  Police J.  M.  Kennedy 1,500 

1st  Lieat.  S.  D Wells  Sherman 624 

2d     "  "      Richard  Bellingrer 624 

Sergeant,    "      M.  M. Gillespie 448 

Ist  Lieut.  N. D. F.  Gunrl ._.      624 

2d     "         "     -     J.C.Davis 624 

Sergeant,    **     W.  H.  Prince.-- .      468 

Ist  Lieut  W.D.- W.  R  Greene... 624 

2d        "         "     .     JohnS.  Palmer 624 

Sergeant     **     Thos.  Bronnell 448 

Lieut.  Hosp.  Station. .     Michael  Grant 624 

FirePolice,fS.D.)-.-.     Ira  Colman 468 

"        "       (N.  D.)...     Charles  Warner 468 

(W.  D.)..-     D.H.  Howard 468 


(t  u 


By  a  most  fortunate  discovery  we  are  enabled  to  throw  a 
bright  light  upon  the  police  establishment  of  Chicago,  as 
it  existed  in  1859.  John  C.  Haines  was  still  mayor,  Akin 
and  Milliken  were  the  police  justices,  C.  R.  Jones  was  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  Neils  Larsen  was  the  police  court 
clerk.  Here  we  find  the  mayor  was  provided  with  a  *' staff," 
consisting  of  Geo.  W.  Hunt,  (the  hero  of  the  lager  beer 
riot),  E   ^  Chapman  and  John  Oliver.     This  "staff"  was 
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detailed  for  duty  around  the  mayor's  and  other  city  offices. 
Then  there  were  two  "police  constables"  who  served  writs 
in  relation  to  violations  of  city  ordinances.  These  wer>3 
B.  F.  Cravens  and  Asa  Gaines.  And  ithere  was  a  "hack 
inspector"  named  A.  Smith.  The  day  "lock-up  turnkey" 
was  R.  G.  Cook,  and  the  night  "lock-up  turnkey"  was  C.  M. 
Beach. 

The  marshal's  office  had  a  force  of  its  own,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  police  department  appears  to  be  managed  from 
headquarters,  and  not  from  the  mayor's  office.  Jacob  Kehm 
was  marshal  and  his  clerk  was  Charles  Hodgson,  who  became 
first  secretary  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners  later  on, 
and  died  of  the  cholera  in  1868.  The  detective  force  consisted 
of  Asa  Williams,  J.  H.  Williams,  W.  M.  Douglas,  John 
Macauley,  H.  A.  Kaufman,  N.  S.  Tenbroeck  and  Tobias  Al- 
mendinger.  But,  more  interesting  and  important  than  all, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  name  of  nearly  every  man  con- 
nected with  the  regular  police  force  in  1859  and  1860.  Im- 
portant and  interesting,  because  the  latter  year  closes  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  because  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  scattered  these  men  broadcast,  because  it  is  the  only 
complete  roster  of  the  force,  as  it  existed  before  the  firing  on 
Sumpter.  Some  of  the  men  mentioned  below  are  still  living 
in  Chicago,  many  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  dead.     Here  is  the  roster: 

WEST  DIVISION. 

First  Lieutenant N.R  Green. 

Second      **         John  S.  Palmer. 

Fire  Police D.  H.  Howard. 


it        t( 


PATROLMEN.  BADGE. 

James  Hogan No.    1 


A.  Hare _ 

'*     2 

R  Shippey 

0.  T.  Belkland 

H.  Bale 

..  .  "  4 
'*     5 

F.  Elmers 

P.   Millinff- 

**     6 

"     7 

John  Sterling 

-..  **     8 

- P.  Karlhofer. 

PATROLMEN.  BADGE. 

H.  Simsalt- No.  U 

F.C.Boone "  15 

Tbos.  Biese "  16 

RMooro "  18 

H.Fink "  19 

J.  A.  Hutchins "  20 

Geo.  Eisenbeis "  21 

M.  Ko£f "  22 
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OeorgBMcAuley.... 

C.P.  Throop 

P.DeUny 

H.  Perry 

BADGE. 

....No.  9 
...  "    10 
....  "    11 
,.--  "    12 

....  "    13 

1  M.  Coffey No.  23 

1  John  McCarthy '•     24 

1  Wm.  Sawyer "     25 

J.J.  Poole,  Sergt.-,. 

Second     " 

SergeMt - 

Fire  Police 

W.H.  Prince. 

PATROLVEK. 

BADOE. 

1         FATHOIiHEN.                        BADflE, 

C.  McAulifl 

T.  Dehli 

....  "    2ft 

i  T.B.Fos,  (bridge) "   43 

P.  Phillipe 

--.-  "  31 

iM.  Biahop -  •'   45 

J.  H.  Orinmer 

1  H  Marx                              ■'   47 

P.  Reichcnbnckcr  ... 
J.  Bush 

.\.  Vallender 

...  '■   U 

...  "  a> 

.--.  "   36 
...  "   37 

...  ■■  as 

....  "   3il 

ir.  KelJp _.  "   48 

'  (1.  Liauder,  (depot)....  "    4'J 
P.  Kuhn "    50 

P.  PortiDaD__ 

C.  JackeoD       . 

1   M.  Petrio "   S3 

Secoml 

Fire  Police  .. 

PATBOLM  EH. 

J.NelBou 

N.JIcAuley 

BAI•c;^:. 
...No.r.1 

...  "   55 

rATBOLMEN.                        BAIKIE. 

1  D.  McCarthy No.  68 

'  -T.  Kiiislit "    70 

!   P.  Sflineider "    71 

C.   (Jiiinn --  '■    72 

H.  H.  Hiirris "   73 

H.  Wood,  tdeiwt)... 

L.  ColmHa 

O.  Cooker "    7G 

...  '■    63 

H.  Pilerim 

...  ■'  r..>  ! 

J.Hall  ,,. 

G.  Wiird "    80 

...  "    07   , 
o[  acRiorf . 

J.B.Grity                   ...  "   81 

3.  J,  Orant  in  charge 
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HOSPITAL    BTATIOX. 

Lieutenant AL  Grants 

TATKOLMKN*.  BADGFL  PATROLMEN.  BADGE. 

Adolpli  Mueller No.  82      James  Quiun N(j.  85 

John  Gillespie "    ^      William  Wallace **    S6 

J.  li.  Butts '»   84     James  Fritz.. "    87 

BRIDEWELL  POLICE. 

Thomas  Cunninp, Sohillinfr,  Philip  McGrath, BlDOin« 

S.  Y.  Prince,  G.  C.  Cunniujjham  and Brazeo. 

John  Weutworth  was  n^raiu  elected  to  the  mftvoraitv  in 
1801,  and  a  rovolutionarv  movement  was  immediately  in- 
augurated in  the  management  and  composition  of  the  force. 
Ivcir  Lawson  became  marshal  in  March  of  this  year  and 
held  the  position  till  JIarch,  ISOl.  John  Lyle  King  was 
prosecuting  attorney,  Andrew  Akin  remained  as  iwlice  jus- 
tice, but  L.  H.  Davis  superseded  Justice  Mil  liken.  Neils 
Larsen  was  still  clerk  of  tlio  court.  Mr.  Lawson  was  harbor 
master  as  well  as  marslial.  The  bridewell  keeper  was  Wil- 
liam Justice.  Salaries  remained  about  tlie  same,  tlie  follow- 
ing being  the  ))ay-roll  for  hauling  nioml)ers  and  attaches  of 
the  police  department: 

OFFICIOS.  IN(  TMREN'TS.  SALARIES. 

Police  JiiHlico Andrew  Akin -Sl,2()0 

r<iliri^  Justice. L.  11.  Davis 1,200 

Polifo  (Merk _     Noils  Larson 1,200 

City  Mar.-hil Ivor  Laws<in- 1,500 

First  Li<Mit.  (S.  D) Wells  Sherman C24 

Sfcnnd  Lieut.  CS.  D)...     Kiohard  Bellinger 624 

First  Lioul.  (W.  D)...     J.  JI.  Williams 621 

Sooond  Lieut.  rVV.])).    M.  Grant 621 

First  Lieut.  (X.D)....     F.  Gund ♦;2.1 

Seooiid  Lieul.  ( S.  1))..     John  McAulov 621 

Lieut.  Hosp.  Stal A.  Mueller 621 

A  •'board  of  (.•oini)hnnt,'''*  consistinix  of  tlie  citv  marshal 
and  tli<»  comnianilors  ( li(Hitenants )  of  the  three  precincts, 
was  created  bv  Mavor  Went  worth.  This  board  met  in  tlie 
basenuMit  of  the  Court  House,  **  where  all  who  liad  com- 
phiints  to  make  were  heard  and  answered."'  The  police  force 
was  reduced  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  to  about  one-half 
its  strength  in  IbSO,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  oldest  officers 
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trere  chopped  off.  (lud  many  imiKH-tniit  clianges  were  innde 
iu  the  rules  ami  regulations  goveruing  tlio  force.  The 
eccentricities  of  the  ninynr.  liis  uietliml  of  ilciiling  with 
police  otiicors.  his  iiiterfcrcuco  in  the  iiio.st  trivial  ilt'tails  of 
]>olice  alTflirH,  ci-eateil  very  goueral  ilifK^oiitoiit  among  tho 
I>e()ple.  While  reducing  tlio  mimoriciil  strength  of  the 
f-jrce  from  what  he  clniiued  to  he  et-oiioiniciil  motivea,  ho 
Ittt  large  ilistiicte  of  the  rapidly-growing  city  at  tlie  mercy 
of  the  criminals  who  infesti>d  Chicago  in  shoals  during  tlm 
three  or  four  yeai-s  precciUng  tho  civil  war.  Tho  force  un- 
der Weutworth  townnl  tho  clost^  of  hirt  administration  hntl 
heen  reduced  to  a  captain,  sis  lieutenants  and  almut  ■'iO 
[latrolmen,  and  it  proved  to  Ijo  entirely  inndequatu  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  Loud  complaints  wfrc  made  on 
all  sidfs  ngfijust  the  mayor's  so-cnllod  tn-oiiomii-al  policy, 
Hnd  th«  result  was  the  piissago  liy  tho  Ii'gislntuvo  on  iVhru- 
ary  loth.  \>iC)l,  towanl  tho  closing  days  of  Wcntworth's 
administration,  of  "An  Act  to  I'stalili.'ih  n  Iwiard  of  [nilico 
in  and  for  tho  city  of  Cliicngo,  and  to  prescribe  their  jMiwers 
anil  tlnties."  This  act  providi'd  that  aftur  its  passago  "tlicro 
shall  be  organized  in  tlio  city  of  Cliicago  an  cxeontive  de- 
partment of  tho  municipal  government,  to  lie  known  as  tlio 
board  of  police  of  the  city  of  Cldcngo,  which  lioard  shall 
consist  of  three  comniiissioucrs.  to  be  chosen,  ojiu  from  tin* 
Stmth,  one  from  the  West  «n<l  one  from  tiie  North  ]>iviijioii 
of  said  city,  who  shall  constitnti?  said  lM)aril.  That  until 
election  and  tpuklification,  in  the  manner  and  at  tlie  time 
herein  provided,  the  govormn'  sli.-ill  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sniate,  apimint  tlie  first 
oemmissionei-s  of  said  Imaiil  of  police,  who  sliall  be  and 
they  aro  hereby  declared  the  first  conunissiouers  of  saiil 
IxMinl  of  police,  and  who  shall  rt'Sjiectively  hold  tlieir  <illiecs 
fur  two,  four  an<l  six  yeai-s,  from  and  aftw  tlie  next  general 
mnnici(>al  election  in  said  city,  and  until  tlwdr  successors  aro 
tluly  electetl  and  qualified.  *  *  «  Thy  aaid  comniis- 
tioners,  when  appointed,  shall,  within  ten  <lays  afti>r  their 


^M  rill.    riiuAcio    polu'K. 

a|»|Miiitiii«'iii.  i»r  us  Ml, III  ili«»n«;il'ti»r  as  may  bo.  proceed  to 
»•!.;  nil.  p  ',11,1  ii  ..11,1  Mil. I  iltHMilo  h\  li)t  tlioir  ivspcetive  terms 
x*l  .•iVi,i«  ♦  '  ♦  Olio  til'  s.iiil  rv^imnissionors  shnll  go 
iMii  i«i  oiVui*  .ii  ili»«  rihl  of  c»:ir}i  ;iM,l  oviM'v  two  voar:*  f roiu aiul 
litx'i  I'll*  »!.\i  :;»'u«imI  inin'.irip.il  I'livtioii." 

l':*  •  »"Vk\'!-»  ,•!'  i:i,»  ivvira  |»!\»\  iil«*  I  t\»r  wito  a  president 

••  •  I'l- .  ..»•  v". .  -..i*  v'lork  v»t   i.u'  !»»•'.. v*»*  Ov^url   htUiiiT  uamed  as 

•  -\!oi'.!\        rill'  vi.itx  .»:  i:u'  Kvjr.l  wa.'* defined  as 

.      .       ^'        •                :.:.-.•>    •'  :   •  -.;::•:::.  of  Chi- 
••         •  •••.•• ....•:.  r-».<  ..*vL.dfr#, 

*  •   •  •     « " 

.  .  ^  •       .  •  .     •  1.    "•'.MS 


*—    •■ 
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North  Division.  Williuui  Wuyiaiiii,  from  the  Wo'^t,  niiil  Fred- 
erick Tattle,  from  the  South.  L'ihui  its  or<;auiziitioii,  Mr. 
Coventrj'  was  elected  presicleut  of  the  iKiunl.  hihI  Mr.  Wiiy- 
lunn  treasurer.  Tlifi  former  htul  tlrawu  "hy  lot"  tlio  six 
year  nntl  tlie  litttor  tlie  foui'  yeiir  tprm,  leftviiif(  Mr.  Tnttle 
ti)  serve  only  tor  two  yenrn. 

Jost  l>efore  the  oiid  of  his  Wvin  of  otiioo,  dolin  Weitt- 
wortli  ouoe  more  nttrnctj^il  j;fii»ii'iil  ntti'iitioii  (iiul  orettteil 
nuiversal  imlijj:untiou  l»y  iiidulij^iiig  in  onu  of  those  fi-euks, 
lionlering  ujiou  lunacy,  wliioh  chHrnotcsrizt'il  tho  f(i-onter  part 
of  Iiis  otlicinl  career.  The  Icffislature  which  |>asi:ii>il  the  act 
ItroviiUtig  for  a  bonrd  of  [Kilice,  the  j^ovonioi"  wlio  iipprovoil 
of  it,  auil  the  uieu  who  coristitut+'d  llio  boiml  itself,  were  nil 
[lolitically  nutn«j;oiustic  to  Weiitwortli  and  liis  niethiHls.  He 
was  awnre  that  the  lumrd  iiiton(U'd  to  rt-vohitionizo  the 
]x>lice  system:  that  many  of  his  most  faitlifiil  henidtnieu 
would  I>e  discharyeil,  anil  thiit  tlio  or<riiiii/.iitiori  he  had 
finiiod.  swell  as  it  was.  would  Ihs  snnishod  to  pieces.  Hia 
Hiithority  over  the  jiolice  had  heon  snati-lu'd  aivay  from  him 
nlirnptly  and  cimipletoly.  He  had  no  mmo  (mwer  to  order 
H  jMilicemiin  to  do  this  «v  that  tliaii  llie  most  nrdinary  of 
Iirivato  citizens.  Ho  felt  hnniiliati-d  and  ofVundi-d,  and  de- 
termined \i\Hm  a  very  foolish  methinl  of  iihtainiM;r  nivenge. 

On  tlie  nifrht  of  Marcli  'IL  iM'-l.  h.'  sninimnieil  the  .-ntire 
poIi«>  force  to  his  olliee  in  tlie  City  Hall.  The  hoard  of 
Ijolicc  wn.s  holding  its  tirst  meiitinij  at  lli.>  satni!  time,  in  the 
iKirtheast  corner  of  the  Conit  House  hasi'inent.  The  |M)lice, 
office's  and  men,  hun}^  aroutiil  the  muyov'.s  i)fUce  until  tho 
nifrlit  was  far  advanced.  Fimilly,  wlicii  the  Iw.ard  had 
mljoiinied,  an<l  IVentworth  liad  satisfied  hinis.>lf  as  to  the 
«>urse  it  intended  to  pursue,  he  had  the  nii']i  drawn  uji  in 
lin«  before  him.  Ho  nmde  a  spci'ch.  iti  which  lie  lauded 
the  expiring  administration,  elaimiiii,'  it  to  ho  not  -aily  one 
iif  tlm  most  efficient  but  economical  tlie  city  had  ever  known. 
Ho  praised  the  men  who  stooil  bef.ire  Iiim.  and  prouimnced 
tlieui  the   finest  |)olice  oflicers  in  America.     Then  lie   in- 
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aied  Iheiii  tliat  tlio  now  oxocutive  |K>wer  had  superseded 

!i  ill  nil  aiitlinrity  uvor  tlir  police  affairs  of  the  city;  that 

i*  board  was  bout  upnii  discharging  every  one  of  his  men, 

id  tliat   ratln'i*  tliaii  sutriT  tlioin  to  unclergo  this  humilia- 

.5>!!  In-  liJid  d.^-idi'd  t:)  discharge  thoin  himself.     Therenjxni, 

If  dismissed  ill"  t-ntire  police  b»rc«*  at  2  o'clock  in  the  niorn- 

iiiir.  and  h'ft  CUiicri^^o  at  tht»  niercv  of  the  criminal  classes. 

I'litil  In  o'clock  ni'xt  jnorniii''  the  citv  Avas  witlioiit  a 
polici-  ftii'cc,  bat  the  board,  at  first  stunned  by  Wentworth's 
insaie*  t'lnij)  (frit it.  soon  recovered  itself,  and  within  a  few 
iiour>  had  sworn  in  manv  of  the  ollicers  dismissed  l>v  Went- 
worth,  l)l•silh^s  a  c<>nsid«'rable  numb»rof  new  men,  for  active 
strvict'.  I'ublic  opinion  was  decidtully  against  Wentworth. 
whoi-i'  c:»ntbict  was  pronounced  at  once  recklc^ss,  disjjraceful 
aiid  di^lova^ 

Tiii>  v\v{  let  I  lo  tilt'  ininicdiate  reorgfinization  of  the 
poller  undi  r  tlu'  new  law.  At  th«*  lirst  regnl.-ir  business 
mt'ciiii;X  ni'  till'  biiard.  Inld  March  27.  Jacob  Ilehm  was 
ap]»'.ini»Ml  (lr|inty  suiH*rint«'inli'nt  ui'  judice,  ainl  until  tlieOtli 
<:{'  A|»ri!.  ih"  had  full  cliargt*  of  tlie  jjolice  force  <if  the  city. 
On  tie*  tit  I:  of  A[)ril,  t!i«-  l>«»anl.  by  resolution,  recpiested 
Cvrn^  I*.  r>ia  IK'V  t«»  a<si>i  Mr.  lu'liin  in  ori^anizinij  the 
jMilii'.'  1'  irj-i*.  a!^l  t)i:  tin*  'l'\\  ol*  t'lif  sanii'  month,  by  unani- 
ni'-ii-  vol,-  ..r  lln*  btMi'd,  Mr.  Uradh^v  was  made  ;;eneral 
sm..  ii!il«'hdfi]t.  A  n-ccnt  contribution  to  Ihe  Iltnthl  of 
tlii<  city,  in  ;i!lu«lin_c  lo  I5i-adl«\v*s  as-^umption  of  tiiis  olHce, 
<oii»;:i]i^  ^oni«'  ract>  in  r«»lati(Hi  to  the  jvijice  of  hi.s  timt-. 
\\i!li'\  ol'  b«  iniT  r.'ct.jiltMJ  In-i-i".  It  sai«l  of  IJradlev,  his 
lii-t  iiUJVr  u;.s  !■»  s-'iri't  Cajitain  John  Nel>on  as  Jiis  assistiint, 
;■::«!;..-  i!i:  i-ily  ai  th.-'t  tini  '  haJ  a  jiojmlation  i»f  1<I'.),(MH>, 
.iii'.i  ^|H•^■i.•i!  iiiiii'fis  wrr*-  n.'i'.'ssarv.  h«'  also,  b\  authoritv  of 
till"  b  •  i!<l.  aop oinl^Mi  tin-  jirst  I't^gular  ccMitral  detail  of  de- 
tect i\(>.  coinposi'«l  xr.  tilt'  folhiwinu;  nann*d  ollii'i'rs:  Samuel 
A.  1-lli*^.  wh<»  lia«l  biH'ii  i»n  th<'  force  since  i^o»;.  attached  ti) 
tin*  Xortli  Marki  t  stalioji,  ;oid  now  finployi'd  as  cleik  at  the 
.li-f  wtivf   hradouartrrs:  fbimes   ^loriran,  who   is  vol  on  the 
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(orce,  an<]  K'i<loly  known  a»  tho  liorsC'thicf  iletcctor;  Honica 
Elliott,  n  (Volutin  of  Snperintoiident  UniiU«y.  niul  who  hag 
weatliered  nil  tho  storms  o£  rhtiiijaing  admiiiistrntioiis.  nntl 
yet  remams  to  1>e  known  as  oiiu  of  tlie  most  oompetcDt  thief- 
takors  in  the  coiiiitiy:  Isam:  Williams,  now  liviiif^iii  Omnlin; 
Wm.  Uoi^^latis,  who  hwanift  inKitiie,  Buil  aftorwnrd  com- 
mitteil  suicide;  Julin  AVidI,  who  its  now  in  the  coal  fnide  at 
Covington,  Ky. :  Jolin  Maoaidfy,  ni>w  n  weidtliy  [iiiiptTty 
owner  on  tlie  Xortli  Side,  wim  inailo  ii  world-ftimoiis  reptttu- 
tii>n  as  tiie  man  whoso  ovidfin*^e  ponvictod  a  sooivi  or  more  of 
Jlolly  Mfigiures  in  Ponnsyhiudn:  Oliris  Htreblo.  who  nfter- 
wnrd  diPtl  in  Germany:  WilliiLm  Ten  Hivn!ck,  now  juxtice 
of  the  i»eace  in  Luke  Viow;  Henry  Knnfiunnn,  formerly  jki- 
lice  ma^i»trnte  on  tlio  Xorth  Siilc.  imd  Jn»e]>li  Dixon,  nftor- 
ward  deputy  sii|)eriiito,ndont. 

On  th.'  ni-j;ht  of  •Tnuc  IX.  W.-ntworth  ^'iitiiered  his  polire- 
meii  arijimd  liiin,  and  ;j;av('  ont.Ts  iiiat  evury  over-lian-^ing 
sign,  awninjf,  and  all  [Hists  in-  ntlier  olisti-uctioTis  t()tliO  view 
iir  tht'  fr*-!!  iiassat,'o  of  citizens  idunj,'  tlio  princ-ipal  down- 
tnwu  streets  Im-  imnieilititely  removed.  He  hiid  tdreiidy  em- 
ployed all  tho  es))i-ess  nud  dniymi'ii  in  flie  i-ity  to  oo-o|>erato 
with  the  fon^e.  In  many  resjM^fts  {'liii'aj,'o  was  still  a  miTO 
country  biwii,  Tho  mcrelinnts  wore  in  tlie  hfihit  of  erectinjif 
Iiennanent  iiwniu^s  in  fnmt  of  thi-ir  stor>'s.  after  the  fashion 
still  in  vo^neiu  tho  smaller  tnwiisof  the  South.  These  wore 
UMefnl  for  the  dis|ilay  of  adverlisonients,  ami  [jrotected  tho 
j^ijihIs  whicii  wore  e\hiliiteil  underneath,  but  tliey  were 
iinythintj  Imt  ornamental.  JJesides,  all  sin-t  of  swiiij^- 
iii;,'  si^^ns  were  hurij^  out  nver  the  sidewidks  and  streets. 
I'l  i-onstant  menace  to  lite  uv  Mrid)  in  ease  of  a  wind 
storm.  TUon  aj^ain.  the  dry  floods  men  plaeed  Ixixes  nn  tlie 
uidi^wnlk's  edf^e,  ui^m  whieli  tliey  pili'il  eotton.  oalii-o  and 
other  stuff,  to  attract  the  attention  ..f  |iassers-lu-.  Tli.-  Hiiiifj 
lux-aine  at  length  an  intolerahlo  nuisance,  and  Wcnlworth 
■leterminod  fo  wi[«!  it  out.  On  tin*  nijjht  nam.-.l  every 
KMingin;;  **'""•  awnin;j,  [xjst  or  Imx   Found   protruding  two 
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feet  beyond  the  front  of  huiUUiiirs  were  deposited  in  r  pile  at 
the  nortli  end  of  the  Soulli  Market  Hall  on  State  street  In 
the  nioniin^i:  when  the  toAvn  Avoke  uj)  it  was  hardly  recog- 
niztMl  l»v  the  peiqile,  so  cM)mph>te  was  the  change.  There 
was  much  e(iiii[»lainin;:  on  tlie  part  of  the  niercliants  for  a 
while*.  Imt  in  this  "r^ccentricity/'  at  least,  public  opiiiionwAS 
with  ••  Loii*r  John.*" 

Julian  8.  Eunisev  succeeded  John  Wentworth  as  mavor, 
in  1^01,  anil  during  his  administration  the  police  lioarJ 
rnaih*.  numerous  changes  and  several  improvements  in  the 
oriranization  of  the  force.  Untler  Bradley  the  men  were 
discipliiu'd  thoroughly,  soinctimi's  severely,  ami  the  Chicago 
force  [U'oved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  state  and 
nati*)!ial  governments  in  the  matter  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
i<ntion  of  conscripts,  the  arresting  of  deseiiers,  tln^  suppres- 
sion <if  b!>unty-jumping.  the  detection  of  counterfeiters,  etc.. 
and  in  generally  previ'iiting  or  punishing  tlu^  peculiar 
ci'imes  and  criminals  cn.'ated  or  <lfveloped  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  rel)i*llion.  (Miarles  IlodirsoJi  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
police  h(»;ir(l  in  l^^>l.  it.  J.  I^iulsen  was  captain  of  the 
North  l)ivisi«»n. 

An  anieiidnient  to  the  citv  charter  extenchul  the   term  of 

ft 

our    ninvovs    from    one  to  two  vt»ars  at  this  time,  and  Fran- 
••  • 

cis  C.  Shermiin  wns  the  lirst   mavor  i^tH'ted   un»ler  the  new 

oi(l(M'  of  thinirs.  st-rving  from  tin*  s[)ring<»f  *(*rj  to  the  spring 

of 'iW,    or  throuifh   the  most  |M.*rili.His  and  excitinir  times  of 

the  war  <jpocli.      In  *ijj.  tin*  police   justices  were  V.  I).  Fitzz 

and   (Miarh'S   •!.  ^Mueller,  and  tiu*  ])olle(*  eh'rk  was  Jt)hn  At- 

water.      Justice  l-'ii/.z  was  snpersedrd  by  Charles  jNlcDonald 

later  on,  and  Martin  PalsiM*  was  given  Atwater's  place.      Ira 

Colnian  had  eh  ir;^e(.f  the  brid.'well.      Th.ere  was  no  change 

in    the   e«)nip«)sition   <»f   th«'    bdju'd  of   ]!oliee  in  'iVJ.  anil  tlie 

patrolnn-n    numbrrrd    <><».      in    'Ji-l.    wo    iiml    that   Francis 

Adams  is  eitv  attornev,  the  >anie  able   lawver  who,  in  later 

•  •  • 

years,  acted  fis  ciiriioration  counsel  und«T   Mavor   Ilarrisou. 
Thomas     Barrett,     a     w<*ll-known     member  t)f    the    force, 
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ocoapied  the  position  of  polire  constatilo.  niitl  iin[*oi'taiit 
changes  took  placQ  in  tho  iunko-iii»  oE  tho  lioiml  of  [X)liou 
anil  the  uiaimgcmcut  of  tho  ilej  mil  incut. 

Oil  the  'idth  vt  Fubrntirv.  l^^;8,  Jncoli  UAun  wiis  pro- 
moted to  tho  Mipcrinti'iiilnncv,  C  P.  UrinUcy  liriviuj;  ivsi^iiwL 
On  the  14thoE  tho  followln-;  m.Hith  Hiipt.  Kt-hin  teiiaoml 
his  resignntioii.  biittlio  hotinl  i-i'tiiscd  to  uowpt  iL  On  tho 
1st  of  April  0.  P.  Brfklloy  wiis  oh-.>tc'.l  sii-iotary  of  tho 
board  o£  [xjlico,  and  on  tho  0th  of  >Iiiy  .folin  K.  Nowlioiisn 
presented  his  d'odontinls  an  eonmii^sioiicr  frr>ni  tho  Smith 
Diviijion,  ficcFrwlerick  Tuttio  \vhos>' t'-nu  Iiiuli'xpiivd,  T]io 
board  organized  by  eloctinff  llr.  Xiivlnmst*  [Ui-sidont,  mid 
William  Wayiunii  treasiin-r.  C  P.  IJi'iuUey  socrctriry,  and 
Charlfs  Hiid^s.tn  cii-rb.  Fly  a  <-!i;mi-o  in  tli'.^  law  llh-'iiiay<.r 
becam*-!  an  i:r-i'_t}iviu  niombiTiif  ilic  iiuiinl 

Siii.t.  Iidiiirsof!l<-o  WHS  lit  this  iim.'  in  tlir  C>'iili'rd  sl.-ition 
(■.■nlh-d  tr.)  fur  the  fii-st  tiiiHM.  on  LiiSall,-.  Miuihw.'.sl  conuT 
of  ■n'M.-^hin^rtou  Kti-e(>t.  Tho  .-ity  is  n.."'  dividi'd  iiilo  "piv- 
oincls."  TI1.J  1st  ]irooin.-t  sf;>li..n  is  sitiiat.-.l  in  tlio  Arm- 
ory buildiiij^.  coriipr  of  I'miililin  and  Adams.  Ib^ri>  Jnhn 
Nel^.ii  i^cii|>taiii.  M.  ('.  IIifki.'y.  idLTwar.!  siii.criiitoiideiit. 
is  1st  FerjTi.'ant.  and  Tli'iMiai  Chiytiiiu  in  lat.-r  y.-:irs  1,  di.-^- 
tiriguisiii-d  ortifpr,  is  il  siir^foant.  TIhto  r.n-  ;i''.  |.:iti\,i!ii.'ii 
ftttJK-iii'd  to  this  station. 

A  snl'-.-iati..ii  of  th.>  1st  piwiiu-t  is  .■slablishisl  at  'imh 
and  St  ;!,■  sh-ir.-ts.  whicii  is  pia.-.-d  iu  .-hjiru.-  ..f    A.-lin-  S.-r- 

!,W,!il.  ().  S.   Alilx.tt. 

The -Jd  }avrim-t  station  is  still  lo.-utrd  in  Uim  w.-st  .^nd 
..f  W.-st  yiurki'i  Hall,  nn  Itan.lolpli  ..[.pusit.-  J),'splain.-s 
str^iot.  William  T.irtl.',  in  Iiit.'i-  y.-ars  tho  h.^ad  ..f 'l'uril.>'s 
I>.tei-tive  A-riiey.  is  c-aplain  Ii.'t.'.  William  AV.  K.^un-dy. 
still  among  tlm  living,  is  1st  si'r;.'onnt.  an.l  Gi'.>.  W.  .Milli-r, 
who  afterward  t.«)k  to  the  laiv,  i.s  "Jd  soi-goanl.  Th- tnivo 
consists  of  -Iti  patrolmt'ii. 

Tin*  3d  prci-iiu-t  station  rfmnins  at  iIl.'  nnrili  ind  nf 
North  Market  Hall,  on  Michigan,  .'ast  of   Clark  ^tiv.t,  and 
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Frederick  Guild  is  the  eaptein  in  charge.  John  N.  Not  ton 
is  1st  and  Charles  H.  Jennings  is  2d  sergeani  There  are 
18  patrolmen  here. 

About  this  time  the  number  <>£  wards  in  the  city  were  in- 
creased Ui  Kk  In  addition  io  the  police  justices  there  were 
threes  police  magistrates — Robert  Malcomb,  North  Division, 
John  Summerfield,  South  Division  and  Jarvis  Stanford, 
AVest  ]^ivision.  Evcr*^  Van  Buren  was  judge  of  the  Eiecord- 
ers  Court;  Daniel  O'Hara  was  its  clerk,  and  the  stat^vs 
attorney's  ofiice  was  hold  by  Joseph  Knox.  The  city  ili- 
rectory  for  1S(»;$  claimed  a  iM)pulation  for  Chicago  of  150,- 
000.  The  claim  was  generally  considered  to  be  well 
founded.  The  directory  itself  was  greatly  enlarged,  having 
some  700  j)ages,  several  of  which  were  given  over  to  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  new  streets.  The  publisher  calls  attention 
to  the  f net  that  groat  trouble  had  been  exi»erienced  by  the 
canvassers.  The  i)eo[)]e  feared  that  they  were  enrolling  of- 
fii-ers  under  the  conscription  law,  and  in  consequence  liun- 
dreds  of  names  were  withheld.  Yet  the  directory  for  the 
yeiir  contained  4.000  more  names  tlinn  its  predecessor.  TJie 
publisher  also  ciills  attention  to  the  fjict,  that  when  in  1844- 
he  claiiiKMl  that  Chicago  would  one  day  have  a  po])ulatioii  of 
KHMHM)  proph',  he  was  ridiculed  oji  all  sides.  The  volume 
was  pidJislunl  by  Messi's.  Halpin  A:  Baih^y. 

In  l>!i<)4,  \\i'.  find  the  ]iame  of  Mi'irk  Sheridan,  who  was 
destined  to  become  prominently  identified  with  the  force,  for 
tii(»  first  time  coimccted  Avith  |K)lice  matters.  He  is  on  the 
poli<'e  committee  (A'  tlie  city  council,  representing  the  5th 
wfinl.  Associated  witit  liim  is  Gei)rge  Van  Hollen,  after- 
wnrd  a  iK^faulter  and  n'fugt'c  who  represented  the  11th  ward 
with  L.  L.  IJoinl.  Iver  T.awson  is  also  a  member  «)f  the 
cuuiu-il. 

li('turnin<r  to  'iV^.  wf  iind  that  on  .lulv  iUl  of  that  vear, 
tlie  resignation  of  Jacob  llehm  is  Mcce{)ted,  and  on  the  same 
dav,  at  tlie  ri'iruliir  nieetini'  r)f  the  board.  Commissioner 
AVavman  nomiuMted  William  Turtle  for  tljesui)erintendency. 
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(Viminit>sioner  Nf^whonse  nominatotlCharli's  AViilsli.  of  Ciimp 
Uoiiglas  fame,  ami  ('niimiissioiior  ('DYciilrv  iiDiniiiatod  Onpt. 
John  Nelstni.  Each  iiieiulipr  of  tlio  lumnl  thiiw  linYiii>T  liw 
tuTorite,  says  Collirrt.  atiil  iioiit^  of  thiMii  lii-iii^  willing;  to 
vithdrnw  liis  fmiid'N  iihiiip.  no  ii|>|Miiiitiiii'iit  wits  maili',  niiil 
Seoretaiy  Bradley  cxorcinfil  tin'  |Mi\vi.'rs  <if  siijH'riiiteiKleiit. 
Oil  tlio  '1<\  of  Kopti'iulHT  ('oiiiiiiissioiiiT  Xitwliouso  ii<raiii 
iioiniiiat<?il  Chnili's  Walsli  iiiul  iviis  sivoiuli-il  liy  Miiyor  Slinr- 
m«u,  wlio  was  nii  r.r-ojjirfu  uit^tnWv  of  tht>  Imjinl,  Imt  Coven- 
try anil  AVnyniaii  votinfj  in  tiw  in'^nlivf  thi'  motion  was  lost. 
On  the  'iSil  of  A|)ril.  Isii4,  on  nmtion  of  Coniniissionor  Way- 
man,  seconilpil  by  ('oniniissivncr  Nfwlioiisi\  Williiun  Turtle 
was  Hp|>ointi>tl  ^i<nci'al  su|ii^rinti'n(li'nt.  {'.  J'.  ISriullcy,  on 
motion  of  OonitnissioiK-r  Waynnin.  was  iiinmiiiMy  iliscimrKcii 
anil  ivniovp.1  from  tlic  olli.-o  of  sc-n'tiny  ..f  tli.'  In-anl.  ;.ml 
M'illtiim  Ahliott  WHS  iip|..iinti'.]  to  tlitit  [xisilion.  Karly  in 
■|U.  tlu' i.oli<-.- I>.>ani  .-onsisli-I  of  Al.\:inii<-]-  f.  Covc-n'try. 
]iri'riiili'nt.  'Tnlin  S.  Ni'wlnmsi'.  'L'li'invis  U.  ISmw'ti  tunl  l-'nincis 
C.  Sli^nnaii  i.:,-,.lf ,:■;„].  h.  >I,iy  ••!  tin-  sant.-  y.-ar.  on  tli.' 
r..'sifi nation  <.l'  Mr.  N.-wlions-.  11.. n.  .lohu  \V.-iiiiv,.i-tli  was 
H|.|Hiiiit<'(l  ('•  till  tli>-  viu-ancv.  an<l  lit-  h.M  tin' nfUn-  nntil 
N..V.  7.  l^tJo.     "VV.  W,  K.>iiii.-.ly  ^;n.■.'.■.'l^■.l  lo  tin'  i-aptnini-y 

iitiUc  "2*1  i.rocin<'t  on  fli..  |.i-..ni.itinri  of   Tnrtlc.  Imt  i iIji'v 

Hianges  of  note  (H-i-iirrcil  in  tlic  l»nly  of  tlii'fon-i'.  ■hinics  1>. 
Bn«lu-ell  in  n  jusfi.-c  of  lli-  p.w.'.  Tin-  <-ity  aiin-loiy  ion- 
tmnsS'.l.lUnain.'s. 

in  lS.-,r,.  Jnlm  It.  l{i<vi..vonii-s  mnyu.-.  Tin-  |H.In-.M-oin- 
iiiittt'*' of  tlio  fity  nmncil  tousisis  nf  M.'ssr-i.  I.iniv,.n.  Kns- 
-rll  ami  SluK-kf.ml.  ('..-..r-..  Kiifrr  is  k.-.p.'r  of  tin-  l.ri.l.-- 
«ell.  The  ptlico  jusfic.-s  ar«!  \.  1).  Stnrtcvant  Mini  Isaar  L. 
MillikL'ii.  William  Vocko  is  clrrk  of  tli.^  i.oli.o  .■..urt. 
(;.-..r-0  E.  CH.piT  is  l«.!i<-.^  c.nstabl.'.  Tim  hn:,f\  of  pnlif,' 
ninsists  of  Al.'Xfin.h-rO.  Covntry.  .Toliu  W.  iil«..rlli.  Tlnmias 
B.  IJroi™  mill  tilt'  mayor.      Us  s«cn'taiy  is  Kosw.ll  S<-<.1(. 

At  the  Centi-al  station  Adam  M'.TjiantlmliT  is  i  ^t  si>rL,'.-ant. 
The    1st  prtHiinct  is  conimiuuled  hy   Capt.    N.lsun,   .M.    C. 
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Hic'koy  is  1st  and  Thomas  Clayton  is  '2d  sergeant,  and  the 
lU'tail  is  increased  to  oO  men.  The  2d  j)recinct  station  is 
ri'movoil  to  No.  14  Union  street,  Capt.  Kennedy  still  in 
i'liaii^t*,  but  Natlian  A.  Briscoe  becomes  1st  and  Charles 
I'MirdoIl  2d  sergeant.  The  detail  is  increased  to  40  men. 
Thi^  inl  precinct  station  is  still  in  charge  of  Capt.  Guild; 
rhniK^s  H.  Jennings  is  1st  and  Thomas  D.  Fox  is  acting  2d 
•M'ri;:oant. 

It  might  bo  mentioned  here  that  in  May,  1>>C4,  the  fire 
alarm  telegraph  system  was  inaugurated  with  105  boxes.  It 
WHS  I'onsiderod  agri'at  event  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
thi^  tirst  trial  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  ^x)pulation  was 
then  estimated  to  lu*  lUoJ)()i\  Great  jmblic  imiu'ovements 
havt^  been  undertaken  and  earned  out  during  1804-65.  In 
addition  to  tlie  fir»>  ahirm  telegraph,  the  papers  congratu- 
hite  the  people  over  the  success  i)f  the  lake  tunnel,  the  lev- 
tiling  t)f  the.  Illinois  canal,  so  as  to  purify  the  river,  (which 
in  tliosti  days  is  spoken  of  as  a  nuisance),  the  laying  of  the 
st»vonteen  mih-s  nf  water  pipe,  etc.  The  letter  delivery  sys- 
ttMii  also  gcies  into  olfoct,  and  the  ])eople  are  informed  that 
"No  citizen  living  at  a  distance  fn»ni  the  postotlice  is  neces- 
sarily now  obliged  to  visit  the  postoffice,  but  can,  if  he 
t'hooses,  have  his  co!Tesp<»ndejice  brought  to  his  own  door." 

Before  closing  what  may  1»o  termed  "  the  war  epoch  "  in 
the  history  of  the  CM licago  police,  Si)m(».  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  from  a  moral  aspect,  during 
the  tn>ul>lous  and  exciting'  vears  from  1^01  to  1^(J5.  The 
following  from  the  [len  of  one  of  the  brightest  journalists  in 
Chicago  will  give,  a  clearer  insight  into  the  {K>lice  events  of 
t!u)se.  Years  than  anvthin*;  that  could  bo  substituted  for  it. 
There?  jin^ some  inaccurate  statements  containtnl  in  it,  in  regard 
to  dates,  but  tliev  are  trivial,  and  are  corrected  elsewhere: 

At  tlio  olil  Ai'morv  station,  corner  of  Adams  and  Frank- 
lin  streets,  i»ji|)osite  th(»  gns  iiouse  aud  in  tlie  midst  of  "Con- 
nellv's  Patch,"  an)  centered  the  most  interests i^i:  reininiscen- 
ces  of  early  inJice  days.     Here  Jack  Nelson  held  command 

V  i.  » 
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imtil  his  promotiou,  when  lie  was  nucceeded  by  Michael  C 
Hickey,  who  in  turn  l)ectime  cliief  in  later  yeRi-s.  Tlie  ser- 
^nnts  were  Toin  Barretts  possibly,  witli  the  exception  of 
8am£llis,  the  oldest  iiiiin  uu  the  force  in  ix>int  of  service, 
who  now  swings  the  keyu  as  ni^lit  lock-up  keejier  at  HHrriuon 
Eitreet,  nnd  Adam  Mergcnthaler,  who  died  some  renrH  ago. 
Tlie  present  genial  Captain  AVilliani  liuckley  was  station- 
keeper  at  the  old  Amiorv.  Ohnrk's  S.  Perry  was  lock-up 
keeper,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  Deuplainos  stret^t  station. 
Uncle  Solomon  Moloney,  thuii  at  the  Annory,  in  still  on  duty 
as  keeper  at  Harrison  street.  These  nnnms  int^lnde  thoso 
linng  who  were  identified  with  the  old  stone  structure  it1>out 
vhich  cluster  so  many  pleasant  as  well  as  unplctisitnt  niom- 
ories. 

Of  the  }iatrolmen  of  that  dny  Simon  O'Uonnell  wa«  the 
'■(laiidy  oopiter"  of  the  Lake  strcf^t  wprnd.  To  bo  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Pipiad  in  those  duys  i-.'HTifd  witli  it  lienor  nnd 
jjiide,  and  no  crossing  [xilicemaii  ever  iippifciatnd  thu  truth 
uf  this  fact  more  than  did  the  ninyntlici'iit  Hiniun,  who  i<»so 
from  the  ranks  to  l»o  chief  of  [Ktlici',  and  is  now  captnin  of 
the  West  Twelftli  street  district.  Luke  street  was  then  tli.) 
retail  thorouglifore  of  the  city,  and  Kinion's  crossing  tlie 
busiest  one  in  town.  Ho  wiis  the  pink  of  jniliteness,  and 
long  I>efore  he  left  those  corners  was  called  the  "Indies'  fav- 
orite." Hie  partner  was  Otlici^r  Hhiiipy,  wlui  aftei-ward  be- 
came lieutenant  nt  Cottage  Ciroveuvenno  station. 

One  of  tlie  most  exciting  jieriods  in  the  history  of  the 
Wee  was  dimng  the-  year  iMi'i.  when  the  city  was  infestod 
with  "  bat!*'  men  from  all  over  the  IVest.  tin"  K[mci.Ml  attriic- 
tion  Iioing  tlie  [wssible  chances  for  iHntiity-jninpiiig  ami  the 
I>reBence  of  [leople  ready  to  be  tli-eciil.  There  was  also  a 
coterie  of  sluggera  hero,  who  worn  constiuitly  rnviting 
(listnrbances  and  making  trouble  for  the  otlU-ers.  Among 
llie  South  Side  patitilnien  was  Olticer  James  I'owers,  wholiad, 
njwn  more  than  one  occasion,  established  his  prowess  in  hand 
to  Laud  contests  with  local  law  brcakeis.     He  was  a  feai'less 
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mail,  and  never  hesitateil  to  perforin  what  he  knew  to  be  his 
duty.  In  the  winter  of  1S()2.  "Bi^r  Dennv"  O'Brien,  a 
toni^h  from  DaveniK)rt,  Iowa,  spent  several  weeks  in  Chicago. 
He  was  drunk  from  tlie  time  lie  struck  the  town  until  driven 
aAvay.  J>eiii*(  a  pn)fessional  pugilist  and  a  (quarrelsome  fel- 
low, he  was  in  trouble  night  and  dfiy.  He  was  one  day  driv- 
ing up  and  down  Clark  street,  exceeding  the  speed  pre- 
scril>ed  bv  the  ordinance,  when  OlHcc^r  Powers  ordered  him 
to  stop.  Some  words  passtnl,  when  sudilenly  O'Brien  sprang 
up)!!  Powers,  fiiul  there  ensued  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
desptTate  lights  in  the  annals  of  the  Chicago  police.  Powers 
ilefeiided  himst>lf  against  the  attack  of  theburlv  ruffian,  but 
was  linallv  struck  down  and  terribly  beaten  with  his  o\ni 
elub.  ()'J3rieii  (»sea[)ed,  and  for  several  weeks  his  victim  was 
not  expe(*ted  to  live*.  H*^  tinally  recovered,  and  a  short  time 
tlicrt^aftcr  was  badly  injured  while  endeavoring  to  arrest  a 
burirlar  on  AVabasli  avenue.  In  the  struix«;le  Powers  was 
thrown  Mgainst  the  curl»  stont\  receiving  serious  internal  in- 
juries, lb'  wns granted  a  furlough,  went  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  ivtuj'u  journey  fell  dead  in  the  depot  at  Cleveland.  One 
of  tin?  characters  of  the  time  was  a  cei-tnin  "Captain"  Hy- 
man,  a  j»rof»»ssi<)nal  blackleg  and  gambler,  who  was  wont 
wliih?  in  rnjUor  \o  go  about  t»»\vn  intimidating  i)eople  l)y 
\\hip|>ing  out  a  revolver  and  tlireateniiig  death  to  anybcxly 
win.)  crossed  Jiim  in  aiiv  wav.  One  ev(»nin«'  duriiiir  an  ex- 
citing  political  contest  in  iS^Ji!,  "Cnptnin''  Hyinan  took  pos- 
session of  the  'J'reinont  Housi»  ottice,  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
d<'tied  anvbo(l\  to  arrest  him.  The  i^uests  fled  and  the 
liousij  police,  jis  wM  as  tlie  olllcer  on  that  beat,  were  afraid 
to  ironenr  him.  Ilewjilkeil  to  and  front  tln>  top  of  the  hiirh 
tliL,^lit.  of  Mr\i>  lejidinii^  u[>  from  llii*  l)t>arborn  street  entrance, 
and  refnsed  to  jillow  anvone  to  leave  or  enter  the  house. 
Word  was  sent  to  ('aptain  Jack  Nelson  at  tin;  detective  head- 
<|uarlers.  conn.'i*  <»f  Washington  and  lia  Salle  streets.  The 
ca])tain  juni[)<Ml  into  <ild  "Shang'''  Noyes'  hack  and  drove 
rapidly  to  the  hotel.     He  was  told  the   situation,   and  with- 
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oat  the  slightest  hesitaucy  stepped  into  the  stairway  in  full 
view  of  the  cles|>erBiio.  Hyiunii  did  not  recognize  hiin,  aiid 
was  about  to  shoot  when  Nelson  said,  "Put  up  that  guji  and 
come  down  here! "  Hyniau  recognized  the  voice  and  cried 
out,  "Don't  shoot,  JiLok-,1'11  come  down,"  and  imitating  Oap- 
tain  Scott's  S(|uii'r!>l.  lie  descended  and  was  driven  to  the 
station.  The  siege  of  tlm  liotel  had  continued  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  Hyman  ufterwiird  r^nid  that  he  would  UHver 
have  been  taken  by  anyone  but  Ncl»on.  Said  he:  "Jack  is 
a  brave  man,  knows  no  feai',  and  can  shoot  too  quick  for 
me." 

Nelson  had  to  contend  with  many  of  the  rougliost  char- 
acters that  have  ever  bei^u  known  in  Oliicago.  There  wore 
'  Hyman  and  O'Brien,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made;  Jerry 
Monroe,  then  a  hueky  fellow,  constantly  looking  fur  trouble, 
vhile  Black  Jack  Tuttaw,  the  prt'sent  humbuat  pirate,  used 
to  come  down  from  Baciiie  quite  often  and  endeavor  to  run 
the  city.  The  resorts  where  gentlemen  of  this  ilk  mostly 
did  congregate,  were  Roger  Plant's  -■  Und^r  the  Willow," 
which  stootl  on  the  southeast  ctiruor  of  Wells  and  Monroe 
Btreets;  Ben  Sabin,  a  Buffalo  tougli,  kept  a  saloon  on  Wells 
strBft,  while  the  saloons  of  Tim  Iteugun  and  Andy  Eout- 
»>ng.  on  Clark,  near  Van  Buren  street,  were  constantly  un- 
der the  strictest  [wlice  surveillance,  lipcuuse  of  the  desjierato 
uliaracter  of  both  proprietors  and  their  patrons.  All  along 
the  east  side  of  Market  street,  from  Van  Biii'en  to  Madison 
streets,  were  hxiated  dozens  of  low-down  dons  and  sailurs' 
Wnliiig  houses,  wliore  broils  and  murders  were  of  fre<|Lient 
"ccurreuce.  River  .-itreot,  fmm  South  Water  to  the  bridge. 
and  North  Water  street,  from  Wolfs  Point  to  Clark  struct, 
^i-re  oltio  headquarters  for  as  dcsjierate  a  class  of  men  im 
•^ver  disgraced  the  city. 

From  these  dens  came  the  seemingly  t;iid]eKs  crowil  of 
l«iDiity-jumi)ers  and  desperadoes,  wJm  at  oun  time  became  bo 
Ixild  in  their  operations  tlint  respectable  citiitens  ]>ro[iosed  to 
organize  a  vigilance  committee  for  the  purjHise  of  (^h;arti;r 
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the  city  of  tiieBe  pestiferous  and  dangerous  classes.  Cap- 
tain Nelson  Iind  but  a  small  force,  but  under  the  watchful 
and  intelligent  leadership  of  Chief  Bradley,  and  through  his 
own  individual  effort,  he  succeeded  in  preserving  order,  and 
made  for  himself  a  record  second  to  no  man  who  has  ever 
occupied  an  executive  2X)8ition  on  the  police  force  of  Chica- 
go. He  died  of  consumption  during  the  spring  of  1868,  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  good  citizens. 

To  be  a  {X)licemen  in  those  days  was  no  sinecure.  Patrol 
wagons  were  unknown,  and  the  {)olice  were  accustomed  to  im- 
press into  the  senico  any  description  of  vehicle  which  might 
be  at  hand  to  trnns}K)rt  drunken  and  unruly  men  to  the  lock-up. 
Lieutenant  Beadell,  of  the  Cottage  Grove  sub-station,  who 
at  that  time  traveled  a  boat  in  the  Bridgeiwii;  district,  tells 
a  stoiy  of  how,  for  the  want  of  some  better  conveyance,  he 
loaded  drunken  Jimmv  Kilfoil,  a  notorious  Archer  avenue 
bum,  into  a  wheelbarrow  and  pushed  him  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  steam  :juarry  to  the  Archer  avenue  station,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles. 

It  was  during?  Cliiof  Bradlev's  time  that  General  Bumside 
su{)prosse(l  the  publication  of  the  Chictigo  Timrs,  and  both 
Bradley  and  Nelson  took  an  active  part  in  i)resei'ving  the 
peace  on  that  eventful  day,  when  it  seemed  as  though  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  city  was  crowded  into  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  the  7V«/('.s  oflicc  on  Randolph  street.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  memorable  day  that  a  lawyer  named  Doolittle, 
known  as  a  rod-hot  rebel  sympathizer,  harangued  the  crowd 
from  a  dry  goods  l)ox  in  front  of  the  Matteson  House,  at  the 
corner  of  Dearborn  and  Itandolph  streets.  He  was  very 
bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  the  government,  and  came  with- 
in an  act^  of  losing  his  life  in  consequence.  Told  repeatedly 
to  cease  his  abusive  roforeiicos  to  President  Lincoln,  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  demantls,  and  was  finally  pulled  from  his 
perch  by  an  nngry  mol),  who  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
threat  to  lynch  him.  Somebody  found  ro})e  enough,  made 
I  noose,   put   it  about  his  neck  and  stai-ted  for  the  nearest 
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iBinp-2mst>.  Officers  Geoi^H  Coopnr,  now  eiiijiioveil  bj-  tlie 
Clticago  City  Kiiilwny  Cojn]Miiiy.  ami  Asii  Willinms,  iimcle  nii 
ptTrtrt  to  rescue  Doolittle,  iiiitl  iisHisitstl  liy  "I-IorsL''"  EiMy  niid 
w?vernl  other  level -liemlt'd  jiofsoiih  in  tlio  cruwil,  cut  tlie  iii[ie 
nnd  fought  thoir  way  to  tho  Honw^  o£  Dsivid.  cfirrviiig  the 
now  frightened  Ittwyer  with  tlieni.  iJimliftli-  wns  nmheil 
into  the  salooii,  nnd  iifter  n  time  wtis  tiiken  tlinmgh  the  alley 
to  Bt.ite  street  nnd  totd  to  ninko  liiniMilf  seiiri-e.  He  did  im.) 
nithtmtn  eecond  iiivitiition. 

The  fiinioiis  Gnrrity  hiYithors  were  thi;i\  in  their  ]>rinie, 
and  n  cnnstMiit  Hourco  of  nnnnyiuico  and  tiYiiiIde  t^>  tlie  tm- 
tlioritieH.  One  of  Mike  Gnrrily's  enrliest  nnd  most  deHjier- 
iite  exploits  oe(nirrwl  nlxjut  tiiis  time.  Dete^-tive  IJi'Ilinger 
arrested  Garrity  us  he  hub  cimiing  <nit  of  the  north  dunr  uf 
the  Court  House,  on  a  warriiiit  clmrfiin^r  him  with  eoniplic- 
itv  in  a  Imrglnrj'  committed  in  lowji.  (inrrity  rosistt'd  the 
iiiScer  and  h  desjierate  nnd  hlimdy  cnnmnlorttHik  jilacp.  Itol- 
liiiger  vrtis  disarmed  mid  terriMy  Imnteii  hy  tlio  crook,  who 
eecajied,  hut  was  afterward  recnptiinHl.  taken  to  the  scene  of 
hi»  crime  and  sentenced  to  the  pfniteutiuiy  for  a  term  of 
years. 

In  those  days  the  jxdice  raided  the  gninhleiii  (X'ciision- 
ully.  hut  the  knights  of  the  green  cloth  seennvl  to  thrive 
nevertlieless.  Frank  Connelly  was]ir(i[irietur  of  a  den  over 
tie  "Seiintfl,"  at  the  corner  of  Doarlwirn  nnd  Randolph 
streets.  It  was  known  as  a  high-toned  gnnie,  nnd  no  "shue- 
Mtriiig  gjtnibleift"  were  encouraged  to  |)hiv  flii-ri'.  Tlie  first 
ruiil  u]Min  ('<innollyVpliK.«  resulted  in  the  ciiptiini  of  several 
*tIl-kiiown  business  men,  who,  when  aiT'-stcd,  were  tr.iiis- 
["irted  to  the  Armory  in  enrriages  at  J*'nink"s  cxjicnse.  He 
afterward  jKiid  the  fines  of  the  entire  party,  and  imnieilintdy 
"|ieiietl  ills  house  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
'lipst-ninity  of  the  situation,  ('onmdly  wri>  the  Hunkiiis  of 
'lint  day,  and  it  whs  in  his  j-lncc  tl.;it  tieorg.'  Holt.  Ihe  gen- 
Ueman  ]inr  excellence  of  all  Chii-ago  pr  iFi'Stiiorinl  gaincsti-rs. 
lintl>ecamc  known.      It  will  he  rcinemliereii  tlint    Holt    waa 
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killed  soveral  vcars  n^o  in  (^ilhoini  j»l«ice  by  a  falling  bucket 
i»r  iH>al,  \vhit»h  stnu'k  him  full  upon  the  iKnul.  breaking  his 
mvk. 

The  t>Kl-tinu»  jH)lico  ofilo'i's.  in  ivferringto  the  gambling 
fraternitv  of  iht»s»'  ilavs.  still  laiii^h  t»ver  a  most  ludier.ius 
sreno  whii*ii  iKvuiTfil  in  a  'voon"  iraniblini'  house  run  bv  a 
eoloreil  man  naiuiHl  Stew*  Stampo.  It  wa^i  hx'ateil  in  the  sec- 
i»ntl  stiiry  of  an  old  framo  buiKUn:^  *^Ji  Monroe  street  opiH.>- 
site  North's  tht\'itre.  A  raid  was  orden-d  on  the  [»laoe.  the 
i»iVu'ers  surriumdetl  the  house,  and  Otiieer  Henrv  Pilirrirn 
got  i»n  to  the  nH»f  fnun  an  juljfinin^''  building.  IHrectly 
oxi'V  the  table  where  alK»ut  a  vli^zen  ilarkies  wvrtr  plaWiig 
earils  there  was  a  irlass  transom  or  skvliiriit.  It  ha. I  been 
snowinij  and  Tilirrim,  while  eihleav.irin^  tv»  tind  tlw  skylight, 
walkt'd  tliri»Ui:h  it  anil  desvvnded  riirlit  in  the  midst  of  the 
erowd  Kf{  players.  He  struek  the  tabU*  aii-.l  tiie  "VtHins"  struck 
out  t«»r  lilk-rtv.  Several  of  th^-  ]»l;iv»ns  iumi-ed  tlirouirh  the 
wiiui^ws.  earrvin^r  sasii.  irlass  and  ever vthiiii:  eLs»-^  with  them. 
b\it  ti>.-v  were  all  captur»-d  :is  tiiev  struck  tr-m  tLrma. 

Cai.»ai:'.>  n-'W  has  nearly  thirt-»«--r  ji'in.lrHMl  police  otficers, 
•iz.  i :!.:-  *:.  i::iiLri«*'^!{t  forov  !iiw  i.  •  <.  ::•::•  v  •  i.  ni.e  c«mtiuexit. 
^::.  »-  :>  nr^^t     r:j:'iiii/atio!i    ii.<-x\:  -U    ii  %«r   ';:L:.iiiired.      ilanv 

m 

L-'-ii-riT.  *.i  :  [:-i.i.r^<  ill  tl'A  w/.v  i!  t.  V.  jr'i.r  l' 1 .;  service  have 
'•■*'*■:.  •.:  -.V':  -v  which  tt>-  w.-rk  :  :'i  i-i-i/rrrii-nc  ha:?  bteeu 
?::..•  ..t\-^[.  T^-  T^tr-'l  w-:. '. .r\  •r'^;-  >•:  b\  i  CiLi«*JULr«»  man. 
;■.!.-  ■•.»-•!  :;^-r  v  :.-.'r>:-ii'y  ri-ij-i!:-.*:  :••  •  *  •:  "•^    '■'''■::[   v-q-iippiMi   de- 
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;  •:-     •  ."    :.-«.:•  ii:.-'   "?:.■■.     '.j;"  -.>:*[    •vi-i:  hini  nnd  has 
•  :•-:.  I'l^"  r  '•>!'•     -■  ".   ••■;'•'-    '■' ''    rj.Mir'tainetl   bv 
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.■:•■■.'.      II  ■■"•."   ■  :..  '.     :     .•  ''  '  r...  r  C y  njn^*    ex.ecu- 

n.'  •..  ;:   .  J-.  ...  *  .-.    r-?'   *•  <  ••:■••••       /   •    »•     «.'i:oe   de- 
»"»      ^   .1*    .*•-.'  . -■  .-"••        '. ''  •'^-       :i:  "^'i.s     iUiversallv 
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r^pected  by  the  entiro  force,  lieu  Cleaves,  atterw-fttd  cor  ■ 
oner,  and  ilie  sutrcessor  to  CiustiLVo  Fischer,  tho  absconiUujj 
sberifF,  was  at  uiio  tiiuo  a  member  of  tho  early  jxilii-o  force. 
Simeon  Y.  Prince  and  •'Major''  Yelvestoii  the  old  Armory 
jnnitorfi;  ex-Caj)taiii  Luther  Niclioln,  who  Itecaiiio  too  oUl 
for  active  service,  and  was  iletniled  for  y<!arw  to  enjoy  liim- 
selE  aljont  tlie  Board  of  Trade  Cuilding,  Ohftrlcy  Bench, 
William  A.  Cai-man,  or  "Billy"  as  he  iu  fniuilinrly  called, 
and  who  has  serveil  under  every  sujierintendent  uiuco  the  or- 
ganization, tirst  at4  patrolman,  statioiikci'per,  clerk  and  cus- 
todian, and  now  the  efficient  assistant  to  Secretary  Slieimri], 
are  other  memberu  of  the  old  guaiil,  as  is  nr-^o  l>t>t«ctive 
Denny  Simmons,  of  the  Central  dctiiil,  tUlicer  Xatluin  A. 
Briscoe,  now  tm  iluty  at  Madison  street;  William  B.  McCau- 
leyi  now  at  Webster  avenue  station,  and  Cieorgo  W.  Hunt^ 
who  lost  an  arm  iu  the  lager  beer  riot  of  Ihij-^. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

FROM  1SG6  TO  THE  CI/OSE  OF  1871— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SERVICE  UNDER 
TITK  BOARDS  OF  POLICE— DIVIDED  DUTIE3  AND  THEIR  RESULTS— WIL- 
LIAM TURTLE,  JACOB  REITM  AND  W.  W.  KENNEDY  A8  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  FORCE-NEW  SUB-STATION.S  ESTABLISHED— WICKED  CHI- 
OAGO  BEFORE  THE  FIRE— THE  POLICE  DURING  THE  GREAT  CONFLA- 
0 RATION— HEROIC  AND  UNSELFISH  CONDUCT-LIEUT.-GENERAL  PHIL 
SHERIDAN  IN  CHARGE— CITIZEN  PATROL  PARTIES-END  OF  THE  MILL 
TAKY  OCCUPATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  JOSEPH  MEDILL. 

Changes  in  and  amendments  to  the  law  establishing  a 
board  of  police  for  the  city  of  Chicago  were  frequent,  and 
not  always  judicious.  Starting  out  with  authority  simply 
ovor  the  police,  wo  find  the  board  in  1S(>0  in  control  of  tlie 
fire  and  health  departments  as  w^ell.  "The  police,  fire 
and  hoalth  departments/'  says  a  "  Guide  to  Chicago,"  pub- 
lished this  year,  **  Jire  considered  eminently  effective.  The 
heads  of  the  departments  or  board  of  fire  and  police  com- 
missioners elected  by  the  people  of  Cook  county  is  composed 
of  Thomas  B.  Brown,  A.  U.  Titsworth  and  Frederick  Gund. 
The  same  board  is  also  ar-officio  a  board  of  hoalth,  so  that 
three  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  city  govern- 
ment arc  vested  in  its  members,  namely,  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  fire,  police  and  sanitaiy  aifairs  of  the  city." 
Tlie  trutli  is  that  too  much  Avas  imposed  uixm  or  assumed 
by  the  board,  and  its  incapacity  soon  became  manifest. 
The  extraordinary  <jrowth  of  the  city  duriiiij  the  war  had 
amnzed  the  most  enthusiastic  and  san<Tuino  of  its  i>oople. 
The  increase  in  ])0]mlation  had  exceeded  the  wildest  pre- 
ilicti(Uis  of  ante-bellum  residents.     Buildin<js  were  erected 
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with  Astonishing  rapiditv.  inul  with  an  utter  tlisrefjard 
of  the  jirobnbility  of  fire.  To  Imvc  jirojjoriy  suiwi-vised 
the  constructioii  of  dwellings  n?«l  storehouses  would  have 
(loiuiiuded  tlie  entire  attention  of  the  Ixjai-d.  As  it  was, 
while  the  greatest  attention  wnn  paiil  to  thn  extinguish- 
ment of  tires,  and  tlie  rerv  latest  and  l>est  apparatiis  was 
em[iIoTed  for  that  purpose,  no  attention  was  paid  to  their 
pr^vontion,  or  none  worthy  of  mention.  Buildings  were 
thrown  together  in  hfip-linznnl  styh',  jiine  hoiiig  tlie  princi- 
pal material,  and  whoh;  sectloua  of  the  city  were  covered 
with  what  a  tew  years  latei'  proved  tit  Ito  tinil^r  Ihjsos.  There 
were  sanitary  regulations  eiinugli,  but  to  enforce  tlieni  was 
another  thing.  Tlio  board  had  taken  tlie  res|)onsibiIity  off 
the  nbonldors  of  the  common  ootincil.  without  Ix'ing  able  to 
fulfill  the  obligatioim  it  impost^d,  and  the  result  was,  as 
miiflit  have  been  esi)6ctod,  n  most  dt'plornbk-  ami  disgust- 
ing condition  of  sanitaiT  atriiirs.  Tlion,  again,  the  [>olico 
tleivirtmout  was  noglecteii  liucanso  iif  tlie  iliviilisd  attention 
of  the  Iward.  As  tlio  [Mipnlation  gri>w,  crime  increnstHL 
There  was  the  u»ii:il  percentage  of  criruiimls  in  every  day's 
arrivals.  The  hx-al  coiiimns  of  the  iiewspaix'i's  publisluMl 
h«?re  in  '(>'>  are  ovtirllowing  with  oriniiiitil  news,  and  there  is 
a  loud  and  unremitting  cry  f(U'  better  jmlice  [iiittoctii ui.  The 
grft'lihack  opwh  was  entering  ujmii  its  decliue,  Tiio  dis- 
biindment  of  tite  armies  glutted  the  lal>iir  luiirket.  Tho  de- 
pi'^^ciation  of  values  olteciteil  productidii.  Great  enter])rise8 
projecteil  in  the  days  of  unlimited  inflation  were  suniwn.lcd. 
The  {>eriod  of  reaction,  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  panic 
of '73,  had  set  in.  The  extravnganco,  tlie  proiligality  of  war 
times  had  left  their  impressions;  u[K>ii  the  public  mind,  and 
it  was  hard  to  erase  them.  Tlie  drop  of  wages  from  §10  to 
S5.  from  So  to  S2  per  day  was  stunning.  It  came  hard  for 
jjeople  who  had  worn  broailcloth  to  como  down  to  cassimeres 
or  cotton  jeans.  It  was  trying  to  be  com[iel]<<d  to  eat  plain 
home-made  bread  after  having  lived  so  long  on  costly  pas- 
try: or  to  eat  pork  when  i>orterliousn  had  almost  become  n 
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rif'C»*ssity.  Tlie  <rreat  ina.ss*???  of  the  |>e<ii)Ie  bore  the  change 
|ihiloso|ihically  a  in  I  noVily.  but  it  [iluii^^ed  many  thousands 
into  vic*«j.  dt^'j'rai lation  and  (.Time. 

Ciiirrfitrr,  was  the  <irie  city  in  the  nation  that  apj^eared  to 
lie  iiuaffecrted  by  the  reaction.  The  place  continued  to  grow 
in  tlifi  face  of  all  obstacle.*?.  The  eves  of  the  country*  were 
turned  toward  the  wonderful  young  metrofiolis  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michi^xan.  Adventurerji.  jjamblers  and  thieves,  as 
well  a.s  capitalists,  mechanics  and  honest  laborers,  were  at- 
tracted toward  it.  It  outgrew  all  the  provisions  which  had 
been  made  for  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was.  in 
truth,  a  great  city  with  a  village  government. 

William  Turtle  did  not  remain  long  at  the  head  of  the 
|Kjlicc  force.  On  Xov.  21<th,  IbOo,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
ti<in,  which  was  immediately  accepted,  and  Jacob  Kehm,  on 
January  Vi,  ISOO,  was  appointed  general  sin)erintendent 
John  JJ.  Ilico  was  still  mayor;  Daniel  D.  Driscoll  was  city 
attorney.  The  i>olice  justices,  were  Isaac  L.  Milliken  and 
Austin  D.  Sturtevant,  and  William  Vocke  was  clerk.  The 
board  of  jjolice  now  consisted  of  Thomas  B.  Brown  from  the 
West  iJi vision,  A.  1).  Titsworth  from  the  South  and  Frederick 
(iund  from  tin*  North.  Mr.  Brown  was  president,  John  Nel- 
son continued  to  act  as  deputy  superintendent,  and  Charles 
Hodgson  as  secn»,tary,  and  W.  H.  C  arman  was  clerk  of  the 
l)4)ard.  The  clerk  of  the  detective  office  was  Charles  T. 
Halo. 

N(»w  we  find  that  M.  C.  Hickey  has  been  promoteil  to 
th<»  rank  of  captain  of  the  first  precinct  Thomas  Clayton 
is  advanct'd  to  the  1st  and  Thomas  Barrett  to  the  2d  ser- 
geantcy.  The  detail  at  the  first  precinct  station  is  increased 
t«>  w  men.  A  sub-station  of  this  j)recinct  is  established  at 
the  corn(»r  of  Archer  roail  and  -lid  street  It  is  placed  in 
(•har«^e  of  Ser«^(vint  Adam  Morganthaler.  who  has  (5  men  un- 
der his  coniinand. 

Thc^  second  precinct  is  commanded  by  Capt  AV.  W.  Ken- 
noily,  and  the  station  at  14  Union  street  has   for  sergeants 
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Chas.  Berdell  aad  X.  A.  Brii^troe.  The  detail  imiuberu  40 
loeu.  A  Hub-striticm  in  estnljlislieil  nt  tlie  ^-iniifi'  at  Luke 
aiul  Paulina  streft»  iti  (ilmrge  of  James  Garrity,  sergeaut, 
who  cumiuand^  f'l  wen. 

Thomas  D.  Fox  is  captain  of  tlie  tliinl  precinct,  the 
head  station  still  being  located  in  the  North  Market  HalL  O. 
H.  Jennings  is  Ist  sergeant,  and  the  second  place  is  vacant. 
There  are  US  men  here.  This  precinct  also  indulges  in  the 
laxniy  of  a  sul>-stati(m,  located  at  North  avenue  and  Larra- 
bee  streets,  and  W.  B.  Macauley  has;  it  in  charge.  He  com- 
mands 6  men.  So  that  the  entire  force,  exeluKive  of  olhcers, 
in  the  year  LStitj,  consists  of  151  men. 

In  1867,  John  B.  Kice  still  filling  the  mayor's  chair, 
things  are  in  rather  a  tt>j}sy-tnn7  condition.  Tim  Court 
House  and  City  Hall  are  being  rebuilt,  and  the  heailqaariers 
of  the  police  department  are  removed  tcm^Kirarily  to  140- 
142  Madison  street  The  board  of  ]H)lice  also  meets  here. 
It  crinsists  now  of  Thomas  B,  Brown,  A.  V.  Titsworth.  Fred- 
erick Gund  and  W.  James.  Tlie  latter  had  l>een  added  as 
a  representative  of  the  fire  de|>artment.  Mr.  Brown  stills 
acts  as  president,  Jacob  Behm  is  superintendent,  John 
Nelson  is  deputy,  E.  P.  Ward  is  secretary  and  W.  H.  Car- 
man chief  clerk  of  the  board.  Adam  Morganthaler  be- 
comes let  sei^enitt  under  Captain  Hickey  at  tbe  Annory, 
and  Thomas  Barrett  takes  Morgnnthalt>r's  place  at  the  sub- 
station. Now  there  are  HI  men  at  tlie  Annory.  Jainos  Gar- 
rity becomes  2d  sergeant  at  the  Union  street  station,  unci  W. 
M.  Douglas  takes  his  place  at  the  sub-station,  Lake  and 
Paulina.  A  new  sub-station  is  added,  located  at  the  comer 
of  I'ith  and  Johnson  streets,  itnd  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Bris- 
coe, who  commamls  Itl  men,  Tbe  West  Division  force  con- 
sists altogether  of  58  patrolmen. 

The  oidy  change  in  the  fid  precinct  is  the  transfer  of 
Macauley  to  the  head  station,  where  he  becomes  'Jd  sergeant, 
A.  Gond  taking  his  place  at  Larrabee  street.  There  are  i'i 
[;tLtroIini>n  i;;  this  precinct. 
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We  have  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of  the  work  performed 

by  the  force  in  1^07,  as  follows: 

Nuiiibor  of  arrests . 23^15 

Males 19^6 

Foamlos - SfiffI 

Married 7,809 

Sin^rle 15,391 

Fines 8143,821 

StoloD  property  report^Ml -. $2G8,432 

Stolen  propertyrecovered $206,003 

This  sjioaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  The 
principle  charges  made  during  the  year  on  arraignment  be- 
fore tlie  iMjlice  courts  were:  Arson,  100;  adultery,  50;  as- 
sault with  intent  to  kill,  104;  assault  with  a  deadly  weajx)u, 
83 ;  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  17 ;  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  bodily  injury.  54;  burglary,  127;  forgery,  (54;  in- 
mates of  disoi'dorly  houses,  1,(570:  keeping  disorderly  houses, 
542:  larceny.  1,  7^)5;  murder,  3:  riot,  340;  rape,  3;  robbery, 
6(>. 

This  year  the  legislature  amended  the  jK)lice  law  once 
more.  It  was  recjuired  that  the  commissioners  should  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  public  service,  and  each  was  to 
receive  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  §2.500.  the  exact 
amount  to  be  fixed  bv  the  citv  council.  The  salaries  of  ix)- 
lice  officers  were  regulated  as  follows:  General  superin- 
tendent, not  less  than  §3,000;  deputy  superintendent,  §2,- 
500;  captain's,  §1.500:  sc^-geant's,  §1.200;  patrolmen,  not 
less  than  §SOO  nor  more  than  §1,000.  An  act  passed  two 
ycjars  later  I  March,  IStiO),  fixed  the  salar}*  of  each  commis- 
sioner at  §3,000,  captain's  at  §2,(>00  and  sergeant  at  §1,500. 
During  ls07  the  numbcu'of  ])atrolmen  was  incretised  to  173. 

In  Zeirs  Ou'nJe  1o  Chicago^  published  in  1808,  we  read 
that:  "The  police  are  under  the  c^mtrol  of  three  commis- 
sioners elected  by  the  people,  and  a  superintendent  and  dep- 
uiy  superintendent  a])i>ointed  by  said  commissioners.  The 
headciuarters  or  Ccnitral  station  is  located  at  140  Madison 
.street.  250  men  coinpos'*  thi»  entire  force.  The  following 
are  the  statin n.>: 
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"City  Armory,  comer  of  Frujikliii  ami  Adnms  streeta 
"Sub-Btatidii,  Archer  avenuo  nnd  22il  street. 
''ii<l  precinct  station,  14  N.  Uuioii  street. 
"Stih-xtation,  W,  Lake  ami  FunUim  streets. 
"Sub-shition,  W.  12tli  and  Joluisi>n  streets, 
"iJd    [ireciiiet    titatiou.    Micliigaii  i^treot.  near  Uearborn 
avenue. 

"Sub-atHtiuii,  North  avenue  ami  Larrabeo  street." 
Mayor  Rico  ciitei-etl  iiixin  his  official  duties  April  IH, 
1865,  four  days  after  the  asansBiuation  of  Preeident  Liiicolu. 
He  vas  elected  on  the  republicau  ticket  As  already  not^^d, 
the  mayoralty  term  had  been  extended  to  two  yeara  under  a 
preriouB  enactment,  and  the  legislature  of  181)11  changed  tlie 
time  of  holding  city  elections  from  April  to  November. 
With  a  second  election  in  18C7,  and  holding  over  under  the 
new  law,  he  remained  in  ofKce  four  and  a  half  ypiirs.  He  is 
still  mayor,  then,  in  1808.  Hasbrouck  -  Davis  is  city  attor- 
ney, and  the  police  board  remaius  unchanged  Jolin  Nel- 
son having  died  in  April  of  this  year.  AVhUs  Sherman  is  a{}- 
pointed  deputy  su[)ei'iiitendeut  in  hi^  plnca  Thomas  A. 
Moore  is  ap[»inted  to  fill  a  newly  creattxl  office,  that  of  '-ser- 
geant'of  detectives."  F.  Gerbing  becomeci  sergeant  of  the 
3cl  precinct  sub-station,  and  beyouil  a  very  cousid(?rnbln  in- 
crease in  the  uamber  of  men,  there  are  uo  notable  cluinges. 
The  detective  force  in  IStiS  consisted  of  Vl  men,  and  Col- 
bert, in  alluding  to  this  branch  of  the  service,  myn  the  de- 
tectives "will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  iiny  city  iu  fiio 
■world  in  |>oint  of  efficiency  though  not  in  naiiil)ei'r'.  No 
mystery  is  too  intricate  t<  I  be  imrnvelleil.  ami  no  crimed  too 
ilark  to  be  brought  to  liglit  by  their  eilorts.  In  shnwibieHs. 
]>erseverance  and  efficiency  the  force  is  un<'iin!illi'(l  by  few 
nnd  RurpasBed  by  none.  Thumas  Moi«e  is  s.Tyt'iiiit  of  the 
detective  force.  The  Lake  street  sciuad,  '2'>  in  luinilier,  are 
generally  considered  its  bi-longing  to  the  Cenlial  sliition." 

Prof, Coll>ert, now aleuiliiigwriteionthoChifngo  Trilnim; 
wrote  the  above  iu  1868,     He  alHo   gave   us   tliu   following 
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outline  history  of  the  tlireo  precincts  then   in   existence. 
While   we   have   gone   over  the    ground    in   detail,   there  * 
are  many  dates  of  importance  and  })oints  of  interest  in  Prof. 
Colbert's  review,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  fi*om  this 

history: 

The  1st  precinct  station,  better  known  as  the  Armory, 
he  savs,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Adams 
streets.  In  iSo^i,  daring  the  administration  of  Mayor  Dyer, 
the  South  Chicago  police  force  consisted  of  20  patrolmen, 
undtu' coniniauil  of  H.  Shockley,  as  1st  lieutenant,  Charles 
F.  Ghillson  as  2(1  lieutenant,  and  G.  D.  Hunt  as  sergeant. 
The  station  was  then  in  the  basement  of  the  Court  House. 
The  next  vear.  l^oT,  the  old  market  house  on  State  street^ 
between  Lake  and  liandol[)h,  was  fitted  upas  a  station.  The 
force  this  year  was  increased  to  28  patrolmen,  and  on  the  4th 
of  March,  upon  John  Wentworth's  accession  to  the  mayor- 
alty, Luther  Niciu»ls  was  apjiointed  1st  lieutenant  and 
E.  S.  Hanson  2cl  lieutenant,  and  the  force  increased  to  20 
men.  In  tiie  latter  [)art  of  this  year  D.  E.  Ambrose  was 
promoted  to  the  positi<m  of  2il  lieutenant  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  bv  HfinseiTs  resii^nation.  In  lSi).s  the  station  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  (old  Armory).  IJ.  L.  Oleves 
was  a|)poiiiteil  thiring  the  early  part  of  John  C.  Haines'  ad- 
ministration in  this  year,  sergeant,  and  Michael  Grant  2d 
licnitenant.  Ami,  again,  during  the  year,  M.  M.  Gillespie 
was  appointed  si'r:L^ea!it.  In  iSoO,  during  John  C.  Haines' 
second  term.  \\\»!ls  hilieniian  was  ap|K>inted  1st  lieutenant, 
and  UicharJ  Dnlliiiijer  *Jd  lieutenant.  The  force  consisted 
of  2<)  patr«)lint'n.  Jt»lin  Wentworth.  daring  his  second  term, 
(  1^»»(M.  retJiiii'Ml  Sherman  and  l»alliiiger.  but  removed  Gil- 
li'Sj.ii*  iroiu  tlif  M'rijt*antey  I'rnni  ei'onomical  motives,  and  re- 
<1ucm1  the  l\)rct'  t«»  lil  nn*u.  In  1m>1  (lie  same  commanders 
(•diitiniU'd  in  ollii-f  iind  the  foree  was  reduced  again  to  20 
pMti'olnit']!.  (.)ii  tht'  ITth  nl'  March,  IsiJl,  after  t lie  adoption 
«)t'the  ]ii.'t.ro|)i»litan  system.  J«»lin  Xt'lson  was  appointed  cap- 
t?ii!i  ami  I'.  M.  Urrirh  seri^:*Mi!i.  and  on  April  1st  George  A. 
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Simmoua  was  appointed  'ij  Bergennt.  The  force  at  that 
time  cousiated  of  Iti  luou.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  1863, 
Thomas  L.  Claytou,  who  joined  the  force  as  imtrolman  iu 
1859,  was  promoted  to  the  po»itiau  of  Ist  serj^reant,  and 
John  A.  Norton  was  made  2d  Berfjennf.  Tlie  force  waa  in- 
creased to  26  men.  On  tho  1st  of  June,  tjame  year,  M.  C. 
Hickey  was  made  2d  sergeant,  vice  Xorton  resigueil,  and  tlie 
patrol  force  was  inu'eaned  to  34  moiL  In  IHGi,  the  same 
officerH  and  same  number  oE  men  were  retained,  Uoriug 
1865  the  force  of  tlie  1st  precinct  was  increased  to  52 
men.  In  May,  Ailam  Morganthalbr  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  3d  sergeant.  On  Jan.  13,  iHiiCi,  M.  C.  Hickey 
was  appointed  captain,  ^'ice  Nolson  promoted,  and  Thomas 
Barrett  was  made  sergeant  May  27,  18(>8,  Bichai-d  Ship- 
pey  was  made  sergeant.  The  force  (South  Side  force)  now 
(1S68)  consists  of  82  men  witli  5  sergeants,  there  being  two 
sub-stations. 

The  second  precinct  in  located  at  1-4  Korth  Union  street, 
and  it  is  at  present  { ISM)  in  chnrge  of  Capt  "W.  \V.  Ken- 
nedy. This  station  was  first  otitablished  in  thn  i>a«t  end  of 
the  old  West  Market  Hall,  on  tlie  If.th  of  June,  1855, 
under  Mayor  Boone.  Michael  Cirant  was  first  li>'utcnant, 
William  Tenhroeck  2d,  Charles  Warner  sergeant.  At  that 
time  the  force  consisted  of  14  patrolmen.  In  1856,  under 
Mayor  Dyer,  Johji  Gorman  was  Ist  lieutenant,  (.Jims.  Deuchy 
2d.  and  Francis  Humelshine  sergeant  There  wore  20  men, 
4  American,  1  German  and  15  Irish.  In  1857,  under  John 
Wentworth,  Jolm  M.  Kennedy  was  made  lut  lieutenant, 
Chas,  M.  Taylor  2d,  D.  E.  Amhrose  sergeant  ;  35 
men.  In  1858,  under  Jolin  0.  Hsiinos,  (t,  H.  Sitts  was 
made  Ist  lieutenant,  and  William  Wiggins  sergeant,  with 
4fl  men.  In  1859,  Haines^  second  term,  W.  R,  Green  wns 
Itit  lieutenant,  John  S.  Palmer  2d,  Thos.  Brnmiuell  sorgcant ; 
85  men.  In  1860,  under  Wentworth,  J.  H.  WilliniuH  was 
let,  Michael  Grant  2[I  lienteniint,  and  Jacob  Sohoenwatd 
sergeant;  the  force  was  reduced  to   Hi  men.     In  IStJl,  the 
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inotn^politaii  system  was  inaugurated,  and  Turtle  mailo  caj,- 
tain,  W.  W.  Kennedy  1st  sergeant,  and  George  M.  Miller  2^1 
st^rg^Mint  ;  IS  men.  In  1S02-1>3,  tlie  same  officers  and  same 
number  of  men  were  retained.  In  1804,  Capt.  TV.  Turtle  was 
n|»|H)inted  to  the  sui)erintendency  of  the  force,  W.  W.  Ken- 
niuly  was  made  captain,  and  Geo.  M.  Miller  Ist  sergeant;  22 
men.  In  Julv,  IStil,  Miller  resi^rned  and  went  on  the  su- 
pt»rintendent's  staff.  In  April,  same  year,  the  station  was 
removed  from  the  old  West  Market  building,  to  its  present 
(quarters,  (Union  street)  which  was  purchased  and  fitted  up 
as  a  jK)lice  station  at  an  expense  of  §8,500. 

In  June,  ISOo,  N.  A.  Briscoe  was  appointed  1st  sergeant, 
and  the  force  was  increased  to  50  men.  In  Nov.,  1865,  James 
GaiTity  was  ap[)ointed  sergeant  and  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  sub-station  (m  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Paulina  streets, 
Avith  a  force  of  8  patrolmen.  November  3d,  1866,  Wm.  M. 
Douglas  was  ap|K>intod  sergeant;  May  15,  1807,  James 
15.  Crane  was  maile  sergeant.  The  force  (West  Side 
force)  now  consists  ( iSiiS)  of  Si  men,  with  five  sergeants, 
there  bein;'  throe  sub-stations.  A  new  four-storv  brick  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Union 
slre(^ts,  at  a  cost  of  S20,(X)0,  to  be  used  as  the  second  pre- 
cinct station. 

TJie  thinl  prc^cinct  station  was  originally  locateil  on  the 
north  (»nd  df  tlie  North  Market  Hall,  on  Michigan  street. 
an<l  was  established  June  lU,  iSoS.  S.  P.  Putnam  was  1st 
lieutenant.  eTohn  Noyes  2d.  and  George  Leander  sergeant. 
At  that  tiirie  the  ftu'ce  consisted  of  20  men.  In  1856,  under 
Maytn*  I)yiu\  Michael  Finnigan  was  1st  lieutenant,  Fred. 
Gund  st^coiid.  Tlie  force  then  consisted  of  21  men — 2 
AuK^ican,  5  German  and  14  Irish.  In  1857,  (under 
WcMitworth )  Jacob  Rchm  was  1st  lieutenant  f<u' a  while, 
succ«»rHl»Ml  by  H.  A.  Kautlman,  John  Noyes  2tl,  and  Phillip 
P(jtrie  sergeant ;  iV-i  men.  In  1S5S,  under  Haines,  Wells 
Sherman  was  1st.  and  Ilichanl  Bi^.Uiui^er  2d  lieutenant;  35 
men.     In  lb5*J,  Fred.  Gund  was  1st,  and  James  C.  Davis 
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2d  lientenaBt;  40  men.  In  ISOtl,  ttiidor  AVentworih,  Joliu 
MacBuler  was  'Al  lieutenant  iiml  tlie  £<irce  wjw  reduced  to  IH 
men.  In  IS'il,  when  tlie  metroixilitnu  system  whs  iuaugm- 
ate<l,  William  Piiulseii  wiis  made  captaiu.  and  8iimuol  H. 
Houston  and  John  X.  Noi-ton  sergoitnts.  The  force  was 
reduced  to  14  men.  In  lSli3,  Fred  Ound  was  lunde  cap- 
tnin.  and  M.  C.  Hickey  and  Chas.  H.  Jennings  sergeants; 
21  men.  In  18(54,  Sorgeiuit  Hickey  was  tranwfprred  to  the 
1st  precinct,  and  Jacob  Hunter  npjmintod  to  till  his  place. 
The  force  was  again  reduced  to  14  men.  In  ISll."),  Sergeant 
Santer  died  and  Tliott.  P.  Fox  \vft«  a[){>oiiited  in  his  stttad, 
"VS'illiamMftcauIeyljeing  made  yrd  sergeant,  to  take  ciimmaud 
of  a  sub-station.  November  1^.  ISUi),  Sergeant  Goo.  M. 
Miller  was  made  captain,  Mr.  Gnnd  having  been  made  po- 
lice conuuissioner.  April  30,  IStJiS,  Wnlis  Sheinian  skc- 
ceeded  as  captain,  vice  Miller  resigned,  and  Miiy  2d.  James 
A.  Giind  was  made  sergeant,  vice  Mncauley  changed  to  Lake 
street  sqiind  Frank  E.  Gerbing  was  iniule  sergonnt  June 
S.  IStiT;  May  Ui,  iHW,  Sergeant  Fox  was  fip[M)intfd  eiiptiiin, 
vice  Sherman  promoted,  and  Sam,  Ellis  wits  miule  sergt-nnt 
Jan'y  14,  ISdS,  John  liaus  was  made  sergeant,  vice  Gund 
deceased.  The  force  (NortliSide  force)  now  con»<ii4ts  (liitJ8) 
of  til)  men,  with  three  rtcrgt^antti.  tliere  being  one  sub-sta- 
tion. 

In  l>S(iil,  the  Imard  of  police  remiiiiied  uiichiingctd,  imt 
W.  Vi.  Kennedy  is  i>romoted  to  the  general  suijerintiindeucy 
of  the  force.  There  was  no  change  in  tlio  city  otKcei-s.  and 
but  few  in  the  department  of  police,  beyond  the  change  in 
its  head.  The  first  precinct  station  had  57  men.  A  new 
Bnb-stntion  on  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  between  tioth  and  2(ith 
streets,  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Richnn!  Hliip|H'y.  was  pro- 
vided with  a  force  of  22  men. 

The  headquarters  of  the  second  precinct  were  changed 
to  the  new  station  bouse  on  tlie  conior  o£  Union  and  Madi- 
son streets,  where  it  remained  for  ninny  years  afterward,  or 
until  the  present  Desplaines  street  station  was  ready  fi>r  oc- 
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cupanoy.  It  was  always  known  by  the  old  name  of  the 
"  Union  street  station."  Here  Gaorge  Miller  was  captain, 
Jameri  Garrity  was  1st,  and  N.  A.  Briscoe  2d  sergeant.  It 
had  fi  dotail  of  45  men.  The  Lake  street  sub-station  had 
21  men;  Twelfth  street  (James  B.  Crane  ,  sergeant),  2t) 
men ;  Chicago  avenue,  near  Milwaukee  avenue,  (Chas.  Ber- 
dell,  sergeant),  20  men.  The  third  precinct  headquarters 
were  removed  t«)  Huron,  between  Chirk  and  Dearborn  sti'eetfi. 
Captain  Fox  continued  in  command  of  the  precinct  F.  K 
Gerbing  was  1st,  and  A.  W.  Hathaway  2d  sergeant  of  the 
Hui'on  street  station.  The  detail  numbered  48  men.  The 
sub-station,  corner  of  Noiih  LaiTabee  street  and  North  ave- 
nue, was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Jolm  Bans,  who  commanded 
30  men. 

In  1>>T0,  Hon.  11.  B.  Mason  became  mayor.     Tlie  city  at- 
torney was  I.  N.  Stiles,   and  William  J.  Onahan   was  city 
collector,  a  position  which  ho  held  after  a  lapse  of  a  decade 
under   Mavor   Harrison,   and  which    he    now    holds  under 
Mnyor  Roche.     The  [K)lice  justices  were  A.  A.  Banyan  and 
John  Summorfield,  and  court  for  the  South  Side  was  held  at 
the  old  Armory.     On  tiie  West  Side  the  police  court  was 
located  in  the  Union  street  station,  and  on  the  North  Side  in 
the  Huron  street  st^ition.    Canute  R.  Matson,  present  sheriff 
of  Cook  county,  was  clerk  of  the  police  court,  and  his  deputy 
for  the  West  Side  was  Adam  L.  Amberg,  and  for  the  North  Side 
Martin  Scully.    We  find  that  the  office  of  the  board  of  police 
and  the  headquaiiers  of  the  department  are  again  located  in 
the  l)asement  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Court  House,  where  they 
were  to  remain  until  driven  out  by  the  fire  of  the  following 
year.     There  is  no  change  in   the  leading  official  jiositious. 
John  P.  Paiue  is  mentioned  as  a  clerk  in  the  detective  office. 
Louis  J.  Lull  is  2d  sergeant  at  the  Armory  station.  At  the  sub- 
station, 22d  and  Arclier  road,  Thomas  Chivton  and  Edward 
Woods  are  1st  and  2il  sergeants,  with  2(>  men,  and  Thomas 
Barrett  becomes  ser<jeant  of  the  Cottai'e  Grove  avenue  sta- 
tion,  with  22  men.     Jonas  W.  Johnson    becomes  Ist  ser- 
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geant  at  the  Union  stnwt  atiition,  iimler  Opiptdin  Miller. 
Sergeant  Briscoe  roumius,  Tli"  furci!  lipre  Ln>ii--4iHtH  of  48 
men.  Tbu  siib-sttitiou  iitTwL'irtli  Hnil-Tolinsou  stn?i>t5  has  2(> 
men.  uml  for  tho  tirst  tiniu  witnieot  tin-  iinw  familial*  name  of 
Simon  O'Doimell,  «'lii>  liiis  1h><mi  |irn]it'iti>il  mit  of  tlio  runlcH 
to  tlio  [Kisitioniif  'ill  nei'gi'iLiit,  James  (iarrity  cic[;ii|iyin^  the 
1st  pitied.  The  West  Lako  struot  station  is  in  irliarjje  of 
Sergeant  DonglnB,  who  hns  '21  men,  Tlio  W^st  Chicago 
Rrcnue  station  is  in  cliargu  of  Sorgt^ant  Chas.  Jlonlcll,  whtt 
commands  20  men.  Thm-i*  nrt<  no  changes  in  the  tliird  [ire- 
cinct,  except  thnt  a  new  sergeant.  AI.  IJisholf.  is  aiipointed 
to  stiTva  with  John  iJiius  at  the  Ijiirralieo  station,  which  Iinrt 
30  men. 

The  yeiir  lull  o])ens  up  with  no  <-hanges  of  i rnj lortiince 
in  the  i>ersonnol  of  the  rity  gnvcrnmeut,  luirl  with  imt 
ft-w  in  the  dei>artni>'nt  »r  poluv.  Hon.  K.  Jt.  Mason  iu 
niiiyor,  in  tho  (^ecDml  yoar  of  his  li-rni.  ami  Iht;  staff  he  se- 
lerti'il  u[>on  iisKuiuing  the  <hiti>'S  ot!  hin  otiice  remniH»  witii 
liim.  The  iitfiiirct  ot  tho  city  appear  to  he  in  a  muru  ]>nHi< 
jHirous  comlitioii  than  i'ver  hefore,  (rrrat  fortunes 
have  )>et%n  lutule  ilniin^  tlie  ih-cndo  jnst  past.  Mor- 
clinnts  are  hmadening  ami  K'nglhi'niii;^  thfir  facilities  for 
trade.  Old-fashioned  frame  storeliouseH  ai-e  vapidly  lUsap- 
{>earing,  and  on  tho  principal  thorongh fares,  graiiile,  iron 
ami  gluMi  have  enttm'il  largely  into  Iniiidiiig  enterprises,  A 
monHter  hoiol  is  under  way:  great  Idocka  of  stibestantial  and 
beantiful  business  houses  arc  going  np  on  all  sidnw.  Home 
»)f  the  streets  nlrenily  com|Kire  favoralily  fmiu  an  iirchitec- 
tnral  [loint  of  view  with  any  in  the  world.  Handsomw 
churcho»  au<l  costly  puhlicediticos  are  scatttm>d  plentifully 
throughout  the  city.  The  money  famine,  whiirh  is  begin- 
ning to  pinch  other  sections  of  the  conntry.  ims  not  yet 
l)eeij  felt  hera  There  is  no  end  to  the  schenies  which  men 
of  capital  and  energy  have  planned  or  projecti'd.  The  popn- 
lution  increases  i-apidly.  ami  larefn]  invi'sti-rr!  aii?  looking 
with  greedy  eyes  uixin  Chicago  ri'ii!  I'slnti-.     .Matters  |Miiiti- 
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cal  are  quiet.  The  establiBlimeiit  of  sub-stations  in  the 
more  turbulent  (listriets  have  done  much  toward  preventing 
aintl  repressing  the  vulgar  crimes.  Supt.  Kennedy  is  looked 
uiK)n  as  a  most  efficient  officer,  and  there  is  great  confidence 
in  the  force.  True,  tlie  city  in  some  res|)ects  is  very  wicketL 
It  has  a  larger  number  of  saloons,  grogeries,  dives,  concert 
lialls,  dance  houses,  and  places  of  like  or  lower  character 
tlian  a  truly  moral  community  couhl  very  well  afford  to 
lK)ast  of.  It  is  known  as  a  *'fast"  city  throughout  the 
Jeiigth  and  breadth  of  the  land  People  of  respectability  do 
tilings,  and  tolerate  things  here,  which  are  perfectly  dhock- 
ing  to  the  moral  sense  of  re8[)ectable  people  elsewhere.  Men, 
reckless  of  public  opijiion,  and  women,  regardless  of  feminine 
ilelicacy,  an^  continually  creating  social  sensations,  which 
shake  whole  neighborhoixls  of  gentility,  not  to  say  res{)ecta- 
bility,  from  center  to  circumference.  The  beauties  of  the 
stage  find  much  to  attract  them  to  Chicago,  and  receive 
much  rtttention  of  a  peiHiliar  kind  while  filling  their  engage- 
ments here.  The  painted  woman  ih'ivcis  an  elegant  equipage, 
pai<l  for,  porliaps,  by  some  ]>i'ominent  citizen;  whole thorough- 
fc'iros  ani  given  over,  abandoned,  to  bagnios  and  brothels. 
Nowandtheiia  frightful  tragcHly,  in  which  some  young  man, 
favorably  known  in  connuercial  circ^les,  is  a  principal  4>r  a 
victim,  or  some  woman  of  liitht?rto  unquestioned  good  charac- 
ter is  involved,  demands  a  moment's  refiection  from  the  busy 
p(M)ph\  but  as  a  ruh*  tlin  inhabitants  of  Chicago  in  1S71  are 
not  sptMiding  much  time  in  seriously  contemplating  the  moral 
kiituc'ition,  nor  worrying  tiieir  minds  over  (questions  of  social 
nuritv.  The  aim  of  the  averai't^  (•hicai'oan.  in  the  davs  of 
wljich  we  s[)nak.  is  first  of  mII  to  make  moncn',  next  to  spend 
it — iiow,  wlnMiand  wh<M-e  is  no])odv's  business.  The  Trihnnr 
in  l^7L  is  (Midojivnrini^  in  n  conservative  wav  to  briuiX  al)out 
a  cliange  in  tin*  moral  atnios|)hen\  the  Krrin'mj  Journal 
likewise  diMuands  that  a  hii^ht»r  prict^  be  put  upoix  integrity 
and  virtue  than  tlicv  now  f  inimand.  Tin*  Tinifs  calls '•  a 
>j)a<l«^  a  spall^^"  ami  by  (exposing  depravity  ifi  all  its  hideous 
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forms,  hopes  to  check  it.  The  Ri-piihlican.  iu  n  more  guarded 
way,  aims  at  tlie  unme  result  witli  the  siLine  weu^ioiis.  The 
Evetiiny  Post  ie  inclined  to  reflect  the  light  and  airy  senti- 
meote  of  the  day.  without  taking  tiiein  into  eerioiis  coiiBidera- 
tion,  audthe  young  JCn-niiij/  Mnll  throws  a  sunset  halo  over 
the  sceue,  painting  Chi cngo  in  tlie  rosiostof  hu(^».  The  Diiilij 
jVeies  has  not  yet  made  its  apiiearaiice.  a  fact  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  deplorable  moral  turpitude  of  the 
times.  But  the  ablest,  liighost  or  most  (ionscientious  Clii- 
cago  jonrnaliHt  iu  1S71,  whether  it  was  the  philosophio 
Medill,  the  cBustic  Stt>rey,  the  skeptic iil  Mattesoii,  the 
poetical  Benjamin  F.  Taylur,  the  brilliant  McOuUagh,  tlio 
satirical  Wilkie,  the  »oilnte  AV'ilsou,  the  t^tiitistical  Forest, 
the  philanthropical  Bross,  the  amiable  Sliumau,  the  aotro- 
nomical  Colbert,  the  hiKttirii'al  Chiuiiberlain,  or  the  genial, 
generous  and  scholarly  Sheahaii.  cnuld  have  done  but  little 
toward  correcting  the  evilt?  which  ovi^rywhere  abounded. 
Water  or  fire,  a  deluge  or  a  oontlagrntiou.  was  necessai7,  in 
order  tliat  the  carelitss.  rfcklt^ss.  godlesi^  inliabitants  of  tlie 
young  Weatem  nietii>iK>lis  should  bi^  brought  to  tln^ir  senses. 
Before  the  awful  calamity  of  October  came  u|ionthe  city, 
the  [Kilice  force  consisted  of  iibmt  310  inon,  all  told.  Three 
additional  sub-stations  were  aildt'il  during  the  year,  known 
then  as  the  "South  Branch,"  'Xorth  Branch"  and  "Web- 
ster avenue"  stations.  W.  W.  Ki-nnedy  was  superintendent. 
Wells  Sherman  was  deputy  HU|)erintoiident.  Tlio  Ix>ard  of 
police  con.sisted  of  Thomas  B.  Brown,  who  represented  the 
Went  Division,  Mark  Sheridan,  South  Division.  Frtjd,  Gund, 
North  Dinsiou,  and  W.  JaiuoN.  t\u'-  fire  department  Mr. 
Brfjwn  was  president,  anil  E.  P.  Ward  was  secretary.  The 
1st  precinct  was  commanded  by  C.ii[A.  Michael  C  Hickey; 
William  Buckley  anil  Louis  J.  Lull  l>eing  the  sorgoanLs  at 
the  Armory,  to  which  7(1  jiatiolmcn  were  atl^iclied.  The  22d 
street  sub-station  was  in  charge  of  Sergeants  Morgnnthaler 
and  Clayton,  with  "i-t  men.  The  Cottage  (xrovn  avenue  sub- 
station was  iu  charge  of  Sergeant  Biirrctt.    with    '2-t    men. 
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The  South  Branch  sub-station  was  in  c»harge  of  Ser- 
geant Ed.  W.  W«>od.  witli  1*)  patrolmen.  The  second 
precinct  was  commandeil  by  Captain  George  Miller, 
with  Sergeants  Jonas  W.  Johnson  and  Chas.  H.  French 
in  charge  of  tlu^  Union  street  station,  to  which  56 
patrolmen  >vere  attaciictl.  The  West  Lake  street  sub-station 
was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Douglas,  with  21  patrolmen;  the 
West  12th  stre(»t  sub-station  was  in  charge  of  Sergeants  N. 
A.  Briscoe  and  Simon  O'Donnell,  with  20  men;  the  West 
CUiicago  avenue  station  was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Chai'les 
Berdell,  with  20  men.  The  North  Branch  sub-station  was 
in  charge  of  Sergeant  Jose[)h  Clarrity,  with  10  men.  The 
third  precinct  was  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  D.  Fox; 
the  Huron  street  station  beinj;  in  charije  of  Ser*jeants  Charles 
B^hm  and  A.  W.  Hathaway,  with  48  men.  The  North  ave- 
nue  sub-station  was  in  char^^e  of  Ser^jeants  John  Bans  and 
M.  Bishoff.  with  i^O  m»Mi.  The  Webster  avenue  sub-station 
was  in  charge  of  Sei-gt^'int  Macauley,  with  li)  men. 

It  is  not  the  provinct?  of  this  volume  to  enter  upon  the 
details  of  the  great  fire.  It  would  bo  out  of  the  question  to 
treat  that  subject  as  it  ought  to  be.  treated,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  tht»  department  with  which  our  work  is 
concerned.  A  History  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department  is 
vet  to  l>e  written,  and  when  it  is  written  the  sjreat  fire  must 
rt'ccive  tJie  earnest  attention  of  tlie  writer.  For  the  present 
we  must  view  the  subject  strictly  from  a  police  standpoint. 

The  police  I'orcp  innnediately  preceding  the  fire  is  said 
by  S(»nie  authorities  (notal)ly  by  James  W.  Sheahan  and 
George  P.  T'pion,  in  their  book,  '•Chicago,  Its  Past,  Present 
and  Futun'."  i.  to  luivc  nuinbercd  -100  men;  Imt  ns  the 
forc(»  onlv  miiiilH'iNHl  llio  in  Mmvli,  1ST2,  arcordintr 
{.(}  Snpt.  KeiiiH'dy'r?  r(  port,  wc  aro  h^d  to  believe  that 
it  was  niucli  siri.:lli'r  in  October.  ISTI.  All  data  con- 
cerning the  principal  stations  in  the  1st  and  3d  precincts 
was  sw«Mit  a  way  by  i\u)  tin\  and  nothini:  of  an  ollicial  char- 
acter   was  left  to  ti;ll  tin.*  st<.»ry  of  the  quarter  of  the  year 
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ending  with  Sept.  ^Itli.  Awl  for  iiiniiy  dtiyrt  tmeceeiUiig 
the  fire,  the  policemen  of  those  st^itioiir*  Lml  nowhere  to 
report,  except  nt  lit>)uUiiiHi'ters,  dinl  ci^iifiiKion  rt^igiiecl 
supreme  tlirouglumt  tlio  burnt  tlistrict.  One  Imndrui!  and 
fifty  of  the  police  force  wei-o  left  iioiuelona  nnd  nlmotit  penni- 
less l)y  the  Are.  Most  of  thuse  were  iin  duty  during  the 
nights  of  OfAolier  Sth.  '.tth  Find  loth,  doing  what  little  tliey 
conld  to  HSKiflt  tlie  iireinen,  to  Imlp  tlio  ilistr»cted  imd  tieeing 
l>eople,  to  pi-otect  property  and  to  keeji  the  iwinte,  while  their 
own  houses  were  l>eing  nwi'pt  nway,  and  their  own  fninilios 
were  being  driven  before  tlio  tlnnifs,  to  the  lake  sido  or  the 
prairie.  Testimony  i«  not  wimtiTig  to  prove  tlmt  many  of 
the  oflicers  and  men  iH>rfornied  licroic  service  during  these 
dreadful  nights,  and  daring  niouy  nights  iiftenvai'd, 
when  the  city  -wns  but  n  di^sobite  and  ghastly  waste  of  aslies. 
"I  ilesire  to  beitr  testimony  to  thti  conlinl  co-oiH^ration  and 
efficiency  of  all  hrniiches  of  tho  service,"  said  Snpt.  Kon- 
nwly.  iu  bis  report  to  the  rouLu-il,  ■■^specially  dnring  the 
trying  times  succeeding  the  disastituis  (-oiitliigration  of  hist 
Owtobw,  whenalKmt  ITjO  of  mir  nii-n  wen?  burni-d  outs  and 
while  their  families  were  honsehrss  and  hoiiieh'ss  tlicy  rallied 
with  but  few  exceptions  to  their  ]>osts  of  duty  iui mediately 
after  the  tiro,  and  did  their  utmost,  along  with  tln^  balance  of 
the  forc^,  in  tlie  restoration  and  niaintenancenf  onler.  To 
tlit^ni  and  io  the  entire  force,  as  thi'  cxeentivi^  iieiid  oF  the 
<]e]»irtnient,  I  ilesire  to  liear  testimony  for  their  fnitlifulness 
and  coolness  in  their  dntifs.  when  so  many  of  onr  citiwns 
were  apparently  |>anie-stiieken.'' 

Thi*  tire  lm<l  done  its  worst  when  it  consumed  i^verything 
in  its  [Mith,  but  a  m':v:  and  evi-ii  a  mimi  ili-enilCul  terror  tiian 
that  just  passed  seized  tin?  |iulilic  mind  wlien  it  became 
rumored  that  incendiaries  and  rnltbei-s  wito  idti'm|itiiifi  to 
complete  thedisHBterwIiicli  liad  ahendy  Ix'fiillen  the  commun- 
ity. Not  only  the  75.(liK)liomeless|H-opl.-wiio  had  lied  lieloro 
the  advancing  twiumns  of  tlaiufs.  but  the  thonsiiads  who  still 
hiul  roofs  to  cover  flieir  lii'ads.  in  iJie   sections  that  had  es- 
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caped  the  calamity,  were  panic-strickeu  by  this  newly  threat- 
ened calamity.  There  was  no  water,  and  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  lire  on  the  West  Siile,  or  on  the  South  Si<le,  below  the 
black  line  of  debris,  would  probably  result  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  citv.  No  womler,  then,  that  horror 
seized  the  people  when  the  rumor  spread  that  incendiaries, 
with  an  eye  to  plunder,  were  at  their  devilish  work.  The 
citizens  at  once  formed  themselves  into  patrol  parties,  to 
protect  what  little  there  remainetl  in  the  burnt  district,  and 
to  prev(int.  if  possible,  the  designs  of  the  incendiaries  and 
thieves  ui)on  those  sections  which  had  esca]:)ed  the  fire. 
These  patrol  parties  in  the  main  <lid  excellent  service,  but 
they  <lid  not  always  act  with  discretion,  and  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  many  innocent  |»ersons  met  <leath  at  their  hands. 
Undisciplined,  inexperienced,  panicky  and  inclined  to  look 
with  suspicion  ujH)n  every  stranger  who  came  along,  they 
served  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  alarm  of  hon- 
est j)eople  in  many  (juarters. 

Wliil<^  tin*  rtaiiit»s  wer<*  leap.n*^  from  house  to  house  and 
from  block  to  block  on  llic*  Stuitli  Side,  and  drivin<^  thcm- 
saiids  n{'  fright*^ned  p(M»|)le  before  them  over  the  bridges  and 
througJi  tJie  tunnel,  there  were  gathered  t(»getlier  in  a  little 
"West  Side  churcli  a  few  (»f  the  citv  otlicials.  There,  on  the 
niglil  i>f  ()ctol)er  t'th.  on  a  coarst)  piece  of  paper,  was  drawn 
up  with  a  lead  pencil  tlu»  famous  proclamation  of  Chicago  to 
the  civilized  wt»rld.  Tt  is  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  His- 
toricfil  Society,  phnnlv  rraiiieil.  and  niav  now  be  easily  read, 
for  it  is  as  leofibh^  as*»ver.  It  iuiifht  to  be  encased  in  a  cabinet 
of  scilid  gohl,  and  placed  beyond  tht»  possibility  of  loss  or 
destruction.  With  many  other  treasures.  aV)ove  price,  it  is 
at  th»*  inercv  of  th»*  first  neiirhborhood  tire,  in  the  miserable 
(juarlers  which  an*  provided  tor  the  use  <if  the  Historical  So- 
ciety    Miiarters  which.  i)\  th«'  wav,  are  a  sad  ci>nimentary  on 

.1  a  .  ■ 

the  vaunted  public  spirit.  ht)nie  pridt;  and  culture  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  prochiniati«»n  touches  uptui  pt»I ice  matters,  but  if 
it   did  not.  it  deserves  a  proniineut  place  in  any  work  which 
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aims  to  follow  tlie  liistoiy  of  this  <'itj-,  iio  luntter  liow  lightly. 
It  TUiiB  RK  follows: 

Wbebeas,  ill  the  proviilenpe  oF  Goil,  to  n-lumo  will  wo  liiimtil.v  aiib- 
mit,  B  terrible  mlumity  hiis  befullpn  onreilj'.  wliicli  (lonumilBof  us  our 
bmt  pSorto  for  tLe  preservntiuD  or  unler  nml  llin  rplit-f  nt  the  KufferiuK. 
Be  it  known  tlint  the  fnitli  hiuI  crntlit  of  tlii>  oity  of  C'liioni^)  is  liens 
by  pladKeil  for  the  necessary  vxpeiistM  fur  the  relief  of  tho  nuflt-riug. 
Fnblie  order  will  he  prpserveil.  The  finUi'e  uuil  ii|iGcii J  jKilin'  now  heiu^ 
Mppoiuted  will  lie  reB|K>neiht(<  for  the  iniiintemini-e  of  pi<»iv  iiiiil  tlie  pro- 
tection of  property.  All  ulBi'erR  nnd  iin'ti  nf  the  lire  tli-itiirtmeut  iind 
health  department  will  ai-t  iiti  specinl  iHiIict^iucn  without  fiirtUer  untice. 
The  mayor  and  comptroller  will  frive  vouoherH  for  nil  Hup]ili<i<  fnruislied 
by  the  different  relief  «niiinitt(>eM.  The  lMiulniliirter»  i>(  l!u'  oily  ^v- 
cnunent  will  be  at  the  Conirreifiitiounl  ('huri'li,  cunier  of  WfMt  WiishinK- 
taa  end  Ann  streets.  All  |>en<(>us  nn>  wanusl  HKniuHt  iiny  Hct»  tending  t-o 
en.ianger  iin>iierty.  All  penwii.i  eiiui.'lil  iu  liny  ilepreiliitiouK  will  lie  im- 
mediately nrrefited. 

With  the  liclp  of  (ItHl  oriler  and  |h>>iiv  and  priviite  property  nIiiiII  Imi 
preserved.  The  rity  piveriimi'iit  iiiulcoinmilh'i'iirjrcitiKi'iiH  yiloihre  Hii-m- 
selvee  to  the  oommniiity  to  proti'ot  th.'iii  mill  I'n'iJiire  the  way  for  i(  res- 
toration of  public  nnd  priviite  welfiif. 

It  is  believed  the  fire  iifixRtieiil  it^  fonv  iiiiil  all  will  s.1011  l>>>  wi-ll. 
R.  R.  Ma-wn,  Miiiifi: 
Gbumie  Tavloh,  Coiti/.l,--./!.'.: 

(JiiABi-Ks  0.  l".  IIoLiiKN.  r>;-sl<k.,il  I  ■o,„ii->ii  foiiiieil. 
T.  R.  Rliiiws.  Pn^i-1-i.t  ll'«n:l ../  rnii,-.: 
Chicaoo,  Orroiimi  Sllli.  1(*7I. 

The  tplegrni>h  In-on;,'lit  tin-  wimls:  -  l!r  it  hmini  llmt  ilii- 
/nil/,  (ml  <rrilif  of  liw  r<7/y  «/"  Clii,;,;,,,  /.■*  hrrrh;/  />/*■</;//•</ 
/or  ihr  mtn'SHtirfl  i:rj)cnnrs  for  Hit-  n-lirf  of  fin-  siiffrfiinj." 
to  evprv  [lart  of  the  }jlol>e,  nml  tln'v  uiihu-kt'il  Ihn  liciii-ts  iinil 
o{>ene(]  the  [lUiWi*  of  luaiikiinl  to  (.'hiciiyo,  Thu  moii  who 
wero  dictntiiiff  nml  tlip  mini  who  wiw  wntiii;f  this  iirocliLiiiii- 
tiou.  were'lH'ing  beg^iu-eil  in  thiit  vory  hour,  but  they  ilic- 
tflteil  mill  wr(il«  iin  if  iiis[iiivtl.  iiiul  tlicir  words  tillwi  the 
worhl  witli  coiifitleiic'i!  in  the  futum  of  Cliiaij,'!.. 

The  mnyor.  by  proclnmution,  rci|iii>sh'il  nil  ;r,Miil  ciiizcns 
who  were  willing  to  wrvc  to  riii>ort  fit  thf  city  lif;iiU[iiiii-terd 
anfl  Ije  sworn  in  as  Ki^ciiil  |)o!ii'i>nicn.  lliimlj-i'iU  iriiimili- 
ately  roajiontled.  CitizmiH  wen*  rt'niiist.'i]  to  ort,';iiii>i.'  a  |ni- 
lice  forcft  for  em-li  bha-k  tn  thti  i;ity  iiml  (i>  s.-ml  r<'[ii.Ets  of 
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Hiioli  f»r;/aiiizations  tt»  pilioe  lieftdquarters,  which  had  been 
rMiji»v«M|  tutht'  l'iii<iii  street  stati«>n.  (ft'ii.  Sheridan  s^aw  the 
situation  i.t  a  <rlaiic'e  aiid  iniiiipdiately  appealed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  (ion.  IJelkuaj).  for  assistance.  The  <^overnment, 
t}irc»u*rli  th»*  s»*cr«'tary.  iinmediati-ly  ri'S|H)nileiL  throwinjf 
i»|»f'n  its  sa|)|ily  dfjiots  to  Gen.  Sln»ritlan.  and  oidering  at 
onc»*  s*vrij  n)nij>anir>  ni'  n'^j^idars  to  n-port  here  for  duty. 
.\  rf»<:inj«-nt  of  nld  soldi<*rs.  sworn  iiifor  tw»Mitv  <lavs'dutv  bv 
(ien.  Shoridaii.  was  ininit.Mliatifiy  organized.  Tlie  preserva- 
tion of  tlif»  jM-aci*  and  g(u)d  order  of  the  city  was  entrasted 
l>v  the  inavor  to  th**  <ralhint  Sii(»ri(hin.  and  fr<»m  the  moment 
lit'  a^^uIIIed  control  tJi»»  confidence  of  tin?  people  began  to 
return  ami  to  grow.  On  the  llith  he  rejM>rted  to  Mayor 
.Masiifi:  "No  aiithejitieated  attenijit  at  incendiarism  has 
reached  nie.  an«l  the  people  of  the  city  are  cahn.  <}uiet  and 
well-disposed.  The  force  at  my  disposal  is  ample  to  main- 
tain onl(?r  should  it  b».*  nei'essary,  and  protect  the  district 
devastated  ])v  fin*.  Still  I  wouhl  suiTiTest  to  citizens  not  to 
relax  their  watchfulness  until  the  smouldering  fires  of  the 
burnt  iiuililiiiirs  an»  c  ntir«*Iv  (*xtiniruislied." 

Li«iit.-(M-n.  1*.  H.  Sheriilan  was  practically  the  superin- 
teinjcnt  of  pnlicc  iif  Chicago  fr.»mthe  1 1th  to  the  2iinl  of 
()ct«»ber.      On    thr    j.ittcr  date  he  wmte  t*»  tin*  adjutant-gen- 

«ral  «»r  th«'  arniv.  W'ashinjjfttin.  I).  (\,  as  tollows: 

Sm::  Tin'  ilisor^'ariiz.-il  c.iTnlitimi  of  alTair>  in  tliis  city,  phkIikhmI  by 
and  iimntMliiitdy  Itil'nwin:,'  tlu*  lat«'  lir»».  iniluc«*il  the  city  aitliorities  t<> 
u>\i  Utr  assisi;mc(i  fmui  llic  military  fi»rci»s,  as  slmwn  by  tlie  aiayor's 
I>rocIaiiiati.»ii  «.r  Oct.  II,  fsTl  Td  |»n)t«'c!  the  |iublif»  interests  intrusleil 
t<»  iiM*  bv  the  iiu'vur's  j>roel;iinatifni.  I  calh'ci  ta  this  city  Oouipanit^s  A  and 
K  of  thf  Niiiih  hiTantrx,  Inmi  Omaha,  CoiupaTMcs  A.  H  and  K  uf  the 
rihh  liif.-iiilr.,  frotii  l.i'avi-iiwdrth.  Oimpatiy  I.  Sixth  fii f ant ry,  from  Fort 
Se.iit.  ari'I  u  •:•.•;. iiil  ih.-  Uiii.l  otTiT  tjf  Major  (Jeiifral  llalliH'k  to  sen«l  rae 
('orii|i;.ni.-.  I'.  N  jifi.I  K  "if  the  F«Hirth.  and  <'oni|)any  K  of  the  Sixteenth 
fiilaiit:\,  fr.iiii  K.nlMel;y.  1  also,  with  the  approliation  of  the  mayor> 
called  iii!«»  .'-erM'"''  o!"  thfcitvuf  ('hiea:^o  a  rei/imerit  of  volinilcors  for 
t  wi'iity  »la;.<.  Th-  — •  I  roups,  b.iih  ri'^iilars  ainl  volinite»M-s,  were  activc'ly 
eiit'aL'«Ml  diirin:/  th«  ir  service  jjere  iti  protfetiiijjf  tlw  treasnre  in  the  burnt 
dislri«"t,;^'i!ardiri:,'  the  iiidMirnt  d  strict  fi-oni  disonlers  and  danifcr  by  fur. 
thi-r  tiles,  aihl  in  protreiinir  thestorelnaises.  drpotsand-snb-depotH  of  siip- 
plie.-.  cKpccialU  for  th«-  relief  of  sntT»rers  fnim  tlie  lire.     Those  ibitios 
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were  tenninated  on  the  23d  inst.,  tlie  refjulare  8tfirted  to  their  respective 
■tatiotiR,  and  the  Tolnnteere  wore  diuc^LiirKeiL  Tt  is  proper  tu  mentiou 
that  these  Toltinteers  were  Dot  tnkei)  into  tbe  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  DO  order8,afreenieatH  or  promises  were  made  ^ivioK  them  im.v  claims 
against  the  Unitod  Htatos  for  serriiv!)  reuilered. 
I  am,  very  reapectfnll.v,  your  cilMHliput  st-rvant. 

P.  H.  Mi'BBlDAS, 

The  volunteer  regiment  njKiki'ii  ot  wnn  jMirtly  coia|HMO(l 
<>E  coiupauies  of  the  Kbtte  militiii,  oiileiod  by  Lieutoimiit- 
Ctenernl  Sheri<lau  or  Houie  of  lii»  KiibonlinateH  to  rejKirt  to 
liim  or  them,  aiitl  of  recruits  eiiHstfii  iiiuler  tlieir  iiuthurity. 
Tiie  legiment  whs  coiintituttHl  na  follows: 

Cnl.  Fnink  T.  iilierintm,  GLiontru  Vuhiut«er)i,  commuudiuK. 

Major  ('.  H.  Dyer.  Adjutant. 

Major  Charles  T.  SoHnimim,  Aiil-dt^iiiiii|i. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  11,  Ostorman,  FirMt  Rt-cimcnl  NiiticiTiiit  (iuanls, 
IlliuoiH  >tiiti>  Xilitia. 

Hiijnr  G-  A.  Bender.  FIfbI  lift'imi-nl  XiitiiHuil  tinardx.  lllinoia  Suite 
Militia. 

Captain  Fisher'n  (Xiiupauy  (A);  Oiiitiiiu  Piimi-Ii'h  company  (I));  Oap- 
tnin  C jmn'fl  cumiuuiy  (fl) ;  Captiiiu  Piiul'H  conipauy  [H) ;  C'iiptiiiii  Kel- 
tT's  conjiinny  (I),  all  of  Firet  Iti^iiieut  Xatioual  (iiuinlH,  TUinoU  Statti 
Militiit. 

Captain  Rogeni'  i-oia|)any  (Bi;  Ciii)tiiin  Morrill'H  compauy  (0);  Cup- 
tnin  Baker's  company  (K).  all  of  First  (Jliicajin  Vuliiutwra. 

Captain  Colsun's  eompnuy.  I'lin-i'mily  (liidiUx. 

Captain  Crowloy'n  fluinpiiiiy,  M»ut)^iiiii>ry  Liiriit  (liianLi. 

Captaiu  McCarthy's  numpauy.  Mullii:;im  Zi>uiiveH. 

Captain  Ryan's  company,  Sheridan  (iniirilH. 

Captain  Salter's  company,  Cliicii^o  Cudcls. 

Captain  Williams'  oompHny,  Uiitiiiilinl  Xouavi-n. 

Also  finir  companies  of  the  Niirwvt;i'i"  It:itt»lion  of  Nalioniil  Onanlx. 
comm>iQd(<d  by  Major  AlBtni|>. 

Exaggerntoil  rajwrta  of  distinli^r.  tumult,  riot,  loss  of  lif«, 
IviicbiiigK.  etc.,  were  sent  out  h_v  oxnitflil  .ir  unsoriipuhms 
iiewBp!i[)er  corres^wntleuts  for  n  woek  niter  tlio  iir«.  Tim 
tnitb  ii*,  the  people,  while  [xuiiir-stiii-ken  iit  first,  very  rih)ii 
regained  their  comimBure  and  went  about  making  tho  licstof 
it.  attending  to  their  own  Imsin^ss,  and  looking  noithor  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  the  future,  which  looked 
bleak  enongh  before  tlie  asho»  coole<l.     Whatever  tln^  inteu- 
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tions  of  the  criminal  classes  may  have  been,  the  fact  that 

Sheridan  was  in  command,  and  that  he  had  a  small  army  of 

regulurs  })ehind  him,  compelled  them  to  be  very  careful  in 

all  their  enterprises.     That  n  number  of  persons  met  death 

at  tin*/  hands  of  excited  citizen-jxil icemen  is  most  probably 

true,  but  that  the  number  exceeded,  or  even  reached,  half  a 

dozen,  all  told,  is  very  imijrobable. 

In  Ct)lbert  and  Chamberlain's  work,  ^'Chicago  and  the 

Great  Conflagration/'  we  lin<l  the  following   version   of  the 

causes  which  1(m1  totheratlier  sudden  surrender  of  authority 

on  the  part  of  Lieut. -Cieneral  Sheridan: 

The  poriod  of  military  rule?  camo  to  an  cud  on  the  2Ikl  of  October.  It 
was  doubtless  haslcuiHl  by  a  int^lfuichuly  (K*currenco  which  Ben'el  to  elicit 
Fomo  Ki'rioiis  aiiiniadversious  on  tlie  policy  of  eniployinj?  military  usages 
tt)  tho  extent,  which  oharactorizeil  tliis  period.  Thomas  Grosveuer,  Esq., 
XJroscvntinii  Jittorufy  for  the  oily  in  the  police  (•onrts,  was  fatally  shot  on 
the  mi»ruirfcr  <»f  the  21st,  by  a  youuj?  man  nauuMl  Treat,  Ix^ou^in^to  Col. 
Sherman's  *•  home  ^ruard,"  and  Jiclin;:  as  sentinel  near  tho  Dtmi^das  Uni- 
versity, <>f  which  he  is  a  stmlent.  Mr,  Grosveuer,  goin^  home  after  mid- 
nijLrht,  was  ehalU-niri'd  by  the  sentinel  and  refused  to  halt.  Treat  told 
him  he  slumld  lire  upon  him  if  ho  did  n«it  i)bey.  The*  reply  was, '*Firo 
and  be  d  -d."  Th«»  sentinel,  true  to  Ins  word,  drew  up  and  tired,  shoot- 
ing: Grosveuer  throu;»h  the  luti^s.  He  was  Si  urn  afterward  arrested  and 
held  for  the  action  of  the  khhhI  jury.  The  iiopular  voic^e  j^euerally  sus- 
tained th«»  boy,  :in>i  blamed  tht?  victim  f<)r  his  rashness:  but  a  f^hnmi  was 
spread  over  the  community  by  th(»  eventjiol  only  btH?ausothedeeeascHl  was 
a  popular  man,  but  becaustj  the  situation  had  really  beet »me  such  as  not 
to  require  military  aid  any  lontrer.  Aci-ordinjzly,  (»u  the  2.*ld,  Mayor  Ma- 
s<)n,  aft t'r  some  sharp  eorre.sp(«nleii<*e  with  the  Ixiaril  of  ]»oliee  cimimis- 
sioners,  wh«»  liatl  I  ihii  pitpied  from  the  lirst  at  the  temporary  diminution 
of  their  c.ons«'quenc«*,  relieved  (Jen.  yheridan  of  the  dtity  which  he  had 
asked  him  to  a<'cept  twelve  days  before.  Au«i  thus  ended  the  ])eriod  of 
death,  of  panic  and  of  military  law. 

Tlu>  losses  siist.'iined  l»y  tlir  p<ili(»e  departmcjit  in  the 
i^n'at  tire  are  sunimnrizerl  as  follows:  Huildinirs,  .^oH.oOO; 
oilico  nihl  station  Furinture  ami  supplies,  SLO.(KK):  boat- 
lioust\  twt)  boats,  ^rappliiii^  irons  and  iix.tiirt»s.  S'")0();  nius- 
k..«ts  to  tho  ijuniluM-  i.r  iVjn,  ss,(;sO;  total,  ST'2,0M).  Ik\side8 
tlics(^  losses,  six  bniss  t-aiiiion,  carriage ?s,  missions,  harness 
and  i'(|ui[)nionts,  value  not  (»stiniat(Ml,  were  de.stroyed;  also  a 
lar<xe  amount  of  property  in    the    hands    of  the    custodian, 
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which  had  been  lost,  stolen,  unclaimed  or  detained  as  evi- 
dence in  criminal  cases,  amounting  in  value  to  about  §20,- 
00(). 

For  the  relief  of  the  members  of  the  depaiiiment  who 
suffered  by  the  fire,  the  following  amounts  were  received 
from  the  sources  named: 

BostOD  police  (1ept.,..$l,8S4.(K>     Sullivan  k  Hlanchard, 

Detroit, 8    25.00 

Louisville  police  dopt.     J^MKOO 
Quebec         "  "  40.25 

Brooklyn       "  '*      3,(47.71 

Mass.  constabulary,. .      212.(K) 
New  Orleans  police  clei*t.    5<5.70 


St.  Louis  '" 

u 

..  1,()CKUX)  ' 

Worcester" 

«t 

.-      1(m.00 

Baltimore  ** 

to 

..      925.(K)  : 

Cleveland  '* 

»t 

._  2.*M)(M)U  1 

Buffalo,     " 

t( 

..      5(KM)0  , 

Milwaukee- 

•4 

..      2(MMM)  1 

Memphis  '* 

M 

. .      180.(K) 

[      Total SKMlU.OT) 

Local  tK)lities  began  to  claim  public  attention  before 
the  burnt  district  had  entirely  cooled  oil*.  A  vigorous  fight 
was  made  bv  the  better  class  of  citizens  of  botli  tlie    demo- 

■r 

cratic  and  republican  parties  to  throw  the  *'l)ummer''  poli- 
ticians overlxmrd,  and  nominate  only  citizens  of  known  integ- 
rity and  ability  for  city  and  county  (»fHres.  The  result  was 
the  combination  of  citizens,  which  ended  in  tJn^  triumph- 
ant  election  (»f  the  ''fire-proof  candidntr.  witii  Hon.  Joseph 
Medill  at  their  head.  Police  and  Firo  C'oiunussiinu»r  Fred. 
Gund  sought  re-election,  Imt  was  ovta'wiielniingly  di^feated, 
the  j)eople  seeming  to  be  det»M*min(Ml  to  root  out  all  those 
who  coidd  be  considered  in  any  wav  rosixnisibh^  for  th<^  ca- 
lamity  that  had  }>ef alien  the  city.  Mayor  Mason  retired 
from  oiHce,  and  Mayor  Medill  wns  sworn  in  at  the  council 
meeting  held  on  the  -ith  of  Uecembrn-.  LsTl. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  1871  TO  1877— THE  RISE  OF  CHICAGO  FROM  HER  ASHES-JOSEPH 
MEDILL'S  PROPHECY— HIS  ADMINISTRATION— WHERE  HE  MADE  A 
MISTAKE— THE  TANATICAL  PARTY  EXPOSES  ITS  HEAD  AGAIN  AND 
IT  18  AGAIN  CRUSHED-TROUBLE  IN  THE  POLICE  BOARD— WASH- 
BURN'S UNFITNESS  FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENCi'-COLVIN'S  ELBO- 
TION-JACOB     REHM-M.    C.    UICKEY-A    BLACK    HORIZON. 

The  [)olice  department  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the 
demoralization  caused  by  the  tire  in  ISIL  and  aside  from 
the  comparatively  small  losses  which  it  sustained  in  buildings, 
equipment,  records,  etc.,  it  soon  ceased  to  feel  the  effect  of 
that  calamity.  The  headquarters  of  the  department  re- 
mained at  tlio  Union  street  station.  West  Side,  until  the 
temiiorarv  Citv  Hall,  which  attained  celebritv  as  the  '*Rook- 
ery"  was  thrown  together,  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  La 
Salle  streets.  This  buildiii«r  was  erected  and  readv  for  oc- 
cupancy  within  a  few  months  after  the  fire.  The  old  Arm- 
ory station  was  undergoing  repairs  when  the  fire  occurred, 
and  the  1st  precinct  headcjuarters  were  located  for  the  time 
being  in  the  old  bridewell  building,  on  Wells  street,  (Fifth 
avenue).  When  the  ground  ha<l  cooled  suificiently  to  allow 
it,  the  head(^uarters  wt^ro  iii(»ved  int-o  tlie  frame  school  house 
on  tlie  corn(».r  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  and  a 
few  days  later  to  the  frame  school  house  which  was  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Harrison  street  and  Pacific  avenue.  Addi- 
tions ^vore  made  to  this  structure  and  it  served  all  pur[X)ses 
])assal:)Iv  well  until  the  new  Armorv  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  SJ:0,UOO.  The  preciiu't  station  of  the  North  Division  was 
located  for  a  time  after  the  fire  at  No.  ISO  Dearborn  avenue, 
and  was  removed  to  its  present  quarters,  East  Chicago  ave- 
nue in  1^57^5,  in  a  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $24,303.63.    In 
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hiB  inaugural  address  Mayor  Medill  noted  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  were  paid  nearly 
$900,000  for  their  services  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
fire,  so  that  the  city  was  not  indebted  to  them  in  any  large 
amount,  when  the  great  calamity  occurred. 

Although  but  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  the  dreadful  visitation  and  the  assumption  by  Mr.  Medill 
of  the  mayorial  chair,  the  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple had  already  been  restored,  and  this  is  seen  nowhere 
more  plainly  than  in  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  that 
l^entleman.  ^'I  point  with  pride  and  admiration,^^  he  said, 
in  concluding  his  remarks,  "to  the  gigantic  eflForts  our  whole 
people  are  putting  forth  to  rise  from  the  ruins  and  rebuild 
Chicago.  The  money  value  of  their  losses  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  But  who  can  compute  the  aggregate  of  anguish, 
distress  and  suffering  they  have  endured  and  must  endure  ? 
Their  wounds  are  still  sore  and  agonizing,  though  they  have 
been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  prompt,  generous  and  world- 
wide charities  that  have  been  poured  out  for  their  succor  and 
relief;  and  I  claim  in  their  behalf  that  they  are  showing 
themselves  worthy  the  benefactions  received.  They  have 
faced  their  calamity  with  noble  fortitude  and  unflinching 
courage.  Repining  or  lamentation  is  unheard  in  our 
midst,  but  hope  and  cheerfulness  are  everywhere  exhibited 
and  expressed.  All  are  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  are  worthy  of  its  sympathy,  confidence 
and  assistance,  and  to  show  how  bravely  they  can  encounter 
disaster,  how  quickly  repair  losses  and  restore  Chicago  to 
her  high  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Happily 
there  is  that  left  which  fire  cannot  consume — habits  of  in- 
dustry and  self-reliance,  personal  integrity,  business  apti- 
tude, mechanical  skill  and  unconquerable  will.  These  created 
what  the  flames  devoured,and  these  can  speedily  re-create  more 
than  was  swept  away.  Under  free  institutions,  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  blessings  of  Providence,  all  losses  will  soon 
be  repaired,  all  misery  caused  by  the  fire  assuaged,  and  a 
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prosperity  greater  than  ever  dreamed  of  will  be  achieved  in  a 
period  so  brief  that  the  rise  will  astonish  mankind  even  more 
than  the  fall  of  Chicagoy 

We  have  italicized  the  concluding  lines  of  Mr.  Medill's 
iiisi)iriug,  and,  it  would  seem,  inspired  peroration,  for,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  they  stand  out  boldlj  and  unas- 
sailable, as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  But  few  men  in  Chicago 
had  more  confidence  in  the  future  than  had  Mr.  Medill,  al- 
though at  the  time  these  words  were  uttered  the  South  and 
Nortli  Divisions  of  the  city  were  still  covered  with  the  black 
and  hideous  ruins  of  the  great  conflagration,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  but  voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  who 
had  just  elected  him,  with  loud  acclamation,  as  the  man 
who  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  guide  the  stricken 
city  through  the  most  perilous  epoch  in  her  history. 

In  1872,  as  has  been  stated,  the  headquarters  of  the  po- 
lice department  were  located  in  the  temporary  City  HalL  The 
board  of  police  consisted  of  Mark  Sheridan,  Jacob  Behm,  Ii. 
H.  Davis,  and  Mancel  Talcott,  and  in  the  board  James  E. 
Chadwick  represented  the  fire  department.  W.  W.  Ken- 
nedy retained  the  position  of  general  superintendent  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  police  committee  of  the  city 
council  was  composed  of  J.  C.  Knickerbocker,  P.  H.  Hickey, 
Louis  Schaflfner,  George  P.  Powell  and  Monroe  Heath. 

Tlie  first  precinct  station,  Harrison  street  and  Pacific 
avenue,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  C.  Hickey,  and 
William  Buckley  and  Edward  Hood  were  sergeants.  The 
force  of  the  station  numbered  04  men.  The  sub-station,  on 
22d  street,  was  in  charge  of  Sergeants  Clayton  and  Morgan- 
thaler,  with  21  men;  the  Cottage  Grove  avenue  sub-station 
was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Barrett,  who  commanded 
20  men ;  the  South  Branch  sub-station.  Archer  avenue  and 
Deering  streets  (now  known  as  the  Deering  street  station) 
was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  J.  L.  Lull,  who  commanded  17  men. 

The  second  precinct  station  was  commanded  by  Cap!  C. 
H.  French,  and  Jonas  D.  Johnson  and  James  Garrity  were 
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sergeants  at  the  precinct  Btatioii,  the  force  consisting  of  00 
men ;  the  sub-station,  609  West  L.ike  street,  was  in  charge 
of  Sergeants  W.  N.  Douglas  and  Tliomas  Moore,  and  had  a 
force  of  19  men ;  the  sub-station,  12th  and  Johu  son -streets, 
was  in  charge  of  Sergeants  N.  A.  Briscoe  and  Simon  O'Don- 
nell,  and  had  a  detail  of  30  men ;  the  sub-station  on  West 
Chicago  avenue  was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Charles  Berdell, 
and  hatl  a  force  of  15  men;  the  North  Branch  (rolling 
mills)  station  was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  William  B.  Mac- 
anley,  and  had  a  detail  oi  12  men. 

The  third  precinct  was  commandetl  })y  Frederick  Gund, 
that  gentleman  having  resumed  his  captaincy  after  retiring 
from  the  board;  Charles  B;ehm  and  Amos W.  Hathaway  were 
the  sergeants  attached  to  the  precinct  station,  ISO  Dearborn 
avenue,  and  the  detail  was  40  men ;  the  Larrabee  sub-sta- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Sergeants  John  Baus  and  M.  Bishoif, 
and  had  a  force  of  18  men;  the  Webster  avenue  sub-station 
was  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Thomas  D.  Fox,  and  mustered  15 
men. 

The  conduct  of  jxdice  affairs  under  Mayor  Medill  exhib- 
ited no  signs  of  weakness  or  vacillation  during  the  early 
montlis  of  his  administration,  and  doubtless  his  term 
would  have  l>een  a  most  successful  one,  from  every  ])oint  of 
^lew,  had  not  that  over-disturl)ing  element,  which  is  sup- 
posed in  a  vague  sort  of  way  to  bo  com|K)se(l  of  the  *' better 
class  of  citizens,"  insisted  u[)on  taking  i)art  in  the  manage- 
^®wt  of  public  affairs.  The  police  de[)ai*tment  was  ^vell 
naaiiageil  in  the  spring  of  1S72.  Some  of  the  best  men 
that  were  ever  attached  to  tlie  force  held  prominent  com- 
^''^ding  positions;  strict  discipline  pnn'^ailed;  there  was 
^^  enprif  amcmg  the  men  of  every  grade — too  often  miss- 
^8  since  that  time — which  contributed  largely  toward 
"Hngiug  the  force  up  to  a  high  standard.  Mr.  Medill  had 
*^^i  many  imperfections  in  the  jiolice  establishment  when 
"®  entered  upon  his  duties  as  mayor,  and  with  the  assistance 
^  friendly  members  of  the  board  of  jK>lice  commissioners 
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had  striven  hard  to  correct  them,  and  in  manj  instances  had 
succeeded.  The  force  was  very  small,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  at  the  time.  The  work  of  rebuilding  was 
under  way.  and  tliousauds  of  strangers  were  flocking  into 
Chicago  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  All  classes  of 
tradesmen  found  ready  employment,  and  the  demand  created 
by  the  stupendous  undertaking  involved  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  drained  ttie  labor  market  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  was  estimated  that  for  some  time  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  '72,  mechanics  and  laborers  arrived 
here  from  outside  points  at  an  average  rate  of  5,000  per 
week.  Good  wages  and  plenty  of  work  made  money  easy 
in  Chicago  during  those  days,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  every 
train-load  of  strangers  contained  a  large  percentage  of  dis- 
reputable characters,  who  had  turned  their  footsteps  toward 
Chicago  with  an  idea  in  view  of  preying  ujK>n  the  honest 
people  of  the  community.  Gamblers,  bunko-steerers,  confi- 
dence men,  sharpers  and  criminals  of  every  description  ar- 
rived in  shoals;  besides,  the  fire  had  demoralized  a  large 
number  of  residents,  who  had  up  to  October  9,  1871,  ranked 
among  respectable  people.  Reckless  dissipation  on  the  part 
of  tliose  who  had  lost  part  or  all  their  possessions  in  the  con- 
flagration was  not  uncommon.  Some  took  to  stimulants; 
others  to  gambling ;  the  decade  after  the  fire  is  strewn  with  the 
whitened  bones  of  human  wrecks,  caused  by  that  great  ca- 
lamity .  Saloons,  concert  halls,  dives,  brothels  and  gambling 
hells  flourished.  The  temptations  were  great  and  the  means^ 
of  yielding  to  them  plentiful.  Nobody  who  could  or  would 
work  need  suffer  for  want  of  money. 

The  police  suffered  from  numerous  disadvantages.  The 
city  WHS  undergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis;  locations 
were  obliterated,  old  landmarks  destroyed;  the.  neighbor- 
hoods that  had  been  respectable  had  become  disreputable, 
the  slums  of  anti-fire  days  had  become  purified;  the  streets 
were  almost  impassable  for  months  after  the  fire;  shelter 
and  hiding  places  for  criminals  abounded   in  the  ruins  or  in 
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the  rising  buildings ;  new  faces  were  in  the  majority  among 
the  criminals,  and  the  most  experienced  officers  had  to  learn 
their  trade  over  again,  just  as  if  they  had  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  a  new  city.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks 
they  did  splendid  work  in  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 
They  had  more  serious  matters  to  deal  with  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  unimportant  city  ordinances,  and  while  they  were 
struggling  to  hold  the  burglar,  the  footpad,  the  murderous 
thug  in  check,  they  had  to  give  free  rein  to  the  grog  shop 
keepers,  the  bunko-steerers,  the  confidence  men  and  the 
minor  class  of  criminals  generally. 

Then  the  reformer  came  to  the  front,  and,  as  usual,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  reforming  by  degrees,  but  insisted, 
as  he  often  had  before,  as  he  often  has  since,  and  as  he 
often  will  again,  that  everything  should  be  reformed  at 
once;  that  nothing  should  remain  unreformed.  There  was 
room  for  reformation;  everybody  realized  that,  and  the  re- 
former was  given  full  rein.  Meetings  were  held  at  which 
he  made  speeches  damning  the  administration  in  general 
and«the  conduct  of  ix)lice  affairs  in  particular.  Jacob  Behm 
had  retired  from  the  police  board,  and  E.  F.  C.  Klokke  took 
his  place.  The  board,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  Mancel  Talcott,  president,  Mark  Sheridan, 
E.  F.  C.  Klokke  and  L.  H.  Davis,  the  latter  representing 
the  fire  department. 

There  had  been  organized  a  "  Committee  of  Seventy," 
composed  of  leading  citizens  and  a  large  number  of  clergy- 
men, who  were  bent  upon  tlie  immediate  and  unconditional 
purification  of  the  city.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  large, 
some  of  fair  to  middling  calibre,  but  most  of  them  had  nar- 
row views  and  were  impelled  onward  by  motives  which,  when 
probed  to  the  bottom,  proved  to  be  of  a  very  low  order.  The 
first  and  second  named  classes  very  soon  mthdrew  from  the 
contest,  leaving  the  last  named  in  full  possession  of  the  field. 
They  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  fifteen  to  call  upon  the 
mayor,  and  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  reform  measures 
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which  they  had  agreed  among  themselves  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  city.     The  Sunday  law 
must  be  enforced  first  of  all.     There  must  be  no  selling  or 
buying  of  liquors  in  Chicago  on  the  Sabbath ;  temperance 
must  be  enforced  everywhere,  and  the  morality  of  the  city 
must  be  speedily  elevated.     The  mayor  received  the  com- 
mittee courteously,  but  informed  the  gentlemen  that,  while 
he  agreed  with  them  fully  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing 
about  the  reforms  they  demanded,  yet  it  would  require  some 
time  to  change  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  what  they  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
their  rights,  no  matter  how  forcibly  they  might  be  argued 
or  dealt   with,  would   inevitably   result  in   dismal  failure. 
But  he  was  endeavoring,  and  would  endeavor  still  further, 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  change  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  city,  bat,  he  assured  them,  it  must  be  a  slow  process, 
as  Chicago  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  beginning  life 
anew,  and  it  would  require  some  time  before  the  people  be- 
came settled  in  their  ways.     When  the  present  strain  upon 
the  public  mind  had  relaxed,  he  believed  the  disreputable 
classes  would  be  eliminated  rfipidly,  but  it  would  be  bad 
policy  now  to  force  an  issue  which  was  obnoxious  to  many 
thousands  of   the  most  industrious  of  citizens.     The  Ger- 
mans, for  instance,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  belief  that 
beer  cb'iuking  on  Sundays  was  an  offense  against  morality. 
And   yet    Mr.   Medill,   undoubtedly   against  his   better 
judgment,  yielded  little  by  little  to  the  pressure  which  the 
committee  of  seventy  brought  to  bear  upon  him.     His  first 
mistake  was  the  dismissal  of  Superintendent  of  Police  Ken- 
nedy, on  July  29,  and  his  second  was  the  appointment  of 
Elmer  Washburn  to  fill  the  vacancy.      Washburn  had  dis- 
tinguished  himself  at   tlie  head  of  the  government  secret 
service  during  the  war,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, warden  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary.     He  had  not  the 
slightest  experience  as  a  policeman,  and  was  entirely  unfa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  a  police  superintendency.     In  a 
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word,  he  lacked  every  requisite  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  successful  mauagemeut  of  a  police  force.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  the  assumption  that  everything  up  to 
date  had  been  mismanaged ;  that  everything  then  existing 
was  wrong;  that  the  speediest  and  best  method  of  correcting 
the  existing  evils  was  to  demolish  the  entire  police  estab- 
lishment first,  and  then  reconstruct  it  after  his  own  methods. 
And  then  he  undertook,  in  response  to  the  ^'  sentiments  of 
the  better  classes,^'  to  regulate  the  habits,  to  revolutionize 
the  customs  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people.  During 
his  brief  career  as  superintendent  of  police,  the  force  was 
pretty  badly  shaken  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  inter- 
change of  opinion  between  the  chief  and  his  captains.  He 
would  listen  to  no  suggestions,  simply  waving  his  subordi- 
nates off,  and  telling  them  that  they  would  hear  from  him 
officially.  He  employed  a  corps  of  clerks,  who  were  kept 
basily  engaged  in  preparing  orders.  Written  orders  were  a 
weakness  with  him.  A  question  that  might  have  been  an- 
swered by  a  nod  of  the  head,  was  replied  to  with  ponderous 
▼erbosity  and  a  bombardment  of  officialisms  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  sheet  of  legal  cap. 

On  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  superintendent  there 
were  no  changes  in^the  force  from  those  lieretofore  reported, 
except  that  a  sub-station  had  been  established  at  22nd  street 
and  Wentworth  avenue,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Ser- 
geants Frederick  Ebersold  and  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  and 
given  a  detail  of  21  men.  Tlie  reformers  continued  to  hold 
meetings,  as  did  also  the  anti-reformers,  and  various  sub- 
committees waited  upon  the  mayor.  The  committee  of  sev- 
enty insisted  that  the  prevalent  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and 
crime  was  caused  mainly  by  drunkenness,  and  advocated  as  a 
partial  remeily,  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  closing  law. 
Still  Mr.  Medill  held  out,  claiming  that  'the  movement  was 
impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  both  sellers  and  purchasers 
would  deem  it  an  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  interference  with 
their  prerogative  on  one  certain  day  out  of  the  seven  in  the 
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week;  that  the  law  was  directed  against  the  keepers  alone, 
and  not  against  the  drinkers  as  well,  therefore  being  dis- 
criminative ;  and,  further,  because  it  would  require  one  po- 
liceman for  each  drinking  place,  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced,  or,  say  three  thousand  altogether,  whereas  the  tax- 
fighters  made  it  hard  to  support  a  force  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  policemen."  As  the  committee  of  seventy  was  com- 
posed very  largely  of  tax  fighters  and  tax  evaders,  this 
thrust  of  Mr.  Medill  made  a  painful  wound.  The  commitiee 
came  out  in  print  with  a  reply  in  which  they 
claimed  that  although  the  liquor  interest  was  active  and 
united,  and  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  politics,  the 
facts  went  to  show  that  whenever  an  honest  effort  had  been 
made  to  enforce  the  Sunday  liquor  law,  it  had  been  success- 
ful. Mayor  Medill  was  accused  of  pandering  to  the  whisky 
element  and  of  moral  cowardice. 

Mancel  Talcott,  a  member  of  the  board  of  police,  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  blue  law  proposition,  and  some 
other  members  of  tlie  board  committed  themselves  to  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  Mayor  Medill  finally  felt  called  upon 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  reformers,  and  he  therefore 
ordered  the  enforcement  of  section  4,  chapter  25,  of  the  city 
ordinances.  Then  disintegration  set  in.*  It  was  a  crushing 
blow  not  only  to  the  republican  party,  but  to  genuine  reform, 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
and  determined  to  resist  it.  Not  since  Mayor  Boone's  time 
had  the  fanatical  element  attempted  to  raise  its  head.  The 
same  prejudices  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
now.  Little  by  little  it  leaked  out  that  the  temperance 
movement  in  Chicago  was  only  another  name  for  know-noth- 
ingism.  It  was  to  be  not  so  much  a  war  upon  intemperance 
as  a  crusade  against  foreigners.  The  decanter  might  be 
passed  around  in  the  haunts  of  the  natives,  but  the 
beer  glass  must  not  leave  its  peg  in  the  beer  hall,  or  circu- 
late under  the  umbrageous  silver-leaf  i)oplars  of  the  beer 
garden.     The    "Dutch"    beer   saloons,   the  Irish   tipplinj^ 
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houses,  the  Seandinaviaii  whisky  shops  must  go — particu- 
larly if  they  were  small  places  in  humble  neighborhoods — 
but  the  back  and  side  doors  of  the  fashionable  sample  rooms, 
and  the  bar-rooms  in  the  club  houses  would  be  accessible  to 
those  fortunate  beings  who  had  taken  their  first  mouthful  of 
air  in  this  blessed  land  of  freedom.  This  is  the  way  the 
"foreigners"  then  residing  in  Chicago  looked  at  it,  and 
they  made  common  cause  against  the  invasion  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  rights. 

A  committee  of  Germans  waited  upon  Mayor  Medill  and, 
it  appears,  went  away  satisfied  that  he  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  movement,  although  he  had  been  forced  into  ii 
Henry  Greenebaum  belonged  to  a  citizen's  committee  of 
twenty-five,  also  bent  upon  strengthening  the  moral  fabric, 
•  but  when  he  learned  that  the  committee  favored  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sunday  law,  he  resigned  the  chairmanship  and 
withdrew  his  membership  indignantly.  Mancel  Talcott,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  blue  law,  re- 
signed from  the  board,  because  his  seat  was  becoming  un- 
comfortable, and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  C. 
A.  Beno,  who  was  made  president.  The  other  members 
now  were  Sheridan  and  Klokke.  The  police,  officers  and 
men,  were  discontented  with  Washburn's  method,  and  the 
latter  came  into  conflict  with  the  commissioners.  Charges  of 
neglect  of  duty  were  preferred  against  him  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board.  The  mayor  was  true  to  his  friend  Washburn, 
sustained  him  and  removed  Reno  and  Klokke  from  the 
board,  removals  which  the  board  refused  to  recognize,  on 
the  ground  that  its  members  were  appointed  under  com- 
missions from  the  governor,  and  instructed  Secretary  Ward 
to  recognize  no  other  authority  in  the  management  of  police 
affairs  than  that  of  the  board.  The  mayor  appointed  to 
fill  the  places  of  Reno  and  Klokke,  which  he  had  declared 
vacant,  Messrs.  Carlisle  Mason  and  L.  P.  Wright,  and  the 
council  confirmed  them.  Thereupon  Mark  Sheridan  an- 
nounced  that    his  duty  to    the    public  would  compel  him 
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to  act  with  the  new  appointees.  Commissioner  Sheridaix 
made  an  explanation  of  his  change  of  front.  The  mayor 
and  comptroller,  he  said,  having  refused  to  adjust  claims  of 
persons  who  had  fnmished  supplies  to  the  department,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  they  would  recognize  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Wright,  and  while  he  felt  that  the  claims  of 
Reno  and  Klokke  were  legal,  he  was  constrained  to  act  with 
their  successors — under  protest,  however — in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  city  and  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  police  and  fire  departments.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  |x)wer  claimed  by  the  mayor  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  act  known  as  the  "  Mayor's  Bill,"  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  that,  even  if  the 
power  did  exist,  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  it  would  not  be 
justified  or  sustained  by  the  courts.  The  board  as  newly^ 
constituted  on  February  20,  1873,  dismissed  the  cheirges 
against  Superintendent  Washburn,  and  on  April  7  the 
board  sustained  the  mayor  in  the  dismissal  from  the  force 
of  Sergeants  Rehra,  Bishoff,  Douglass  and  Macauley,  they 
having  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  board  and  Acting  Super- 
intendent Dr.   Ward. 

The  pathway  being  made  comparatively  clear  of  obstacles 
now,  Superintendent  Washburn,  on  April  28,  issued  an  order 
that  the  Sunday  closing  ordinance  be  enforced.  Mai'k  Sher- 
idan antagonized  this  order  with  all  his  vigor,  and  entered 
a  protest  against  it  in  the  records  of  the  board,  in  which 
he  quoted  from  the  Constitution  the  provision  :  "  The  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  homes,  papers 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated."  Commissioners  Wright  and  Mason 
entered  a  resolution  on  the  records  denouncing  Sheridan's 
protest  as  incendiary  in  character  and  as  "tending  to  in- 
cite the  |)olice  force  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  board." 
From  this  time  on  there  was  a  constant  friction  in  the 
board  ;  protests  and  counter-protests,  conflicts  of  author- 
ity, strong  language,  personal  altercations  and  almost  vio- 
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leuca  Sheridan  and  Washburn,  at  one  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, were  within  an  inch  of  coming  to  blows.  On  July 
12,  Captain  M.  0.  Hickey-  resigned  ;  on  July  29,  Commis- 
sioner Mason  resigned,  and  Beuben  Cleveland  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  During  the  remaining  months  of 
the  Medill  administration  the  bitterness  continued  inside 
and  outside  of  the  board  room;  meetings  were  held 
almost  nightly,  which  denounced  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
mayor  and  his  superintendent ;  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion was  thoroughly  aroused  and  united,  the  democracy 
catered  to  its  wishes  and  demands  ;  demagogues  rose  up 
and  took  the  lead,  and  then  came  that  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  political  combinations  that  Chicago  has  ever  given 
birth  to — the  People's  party. 

The  times  had  changed,  money  was  becoming  scarcer 
and  scarcer  every  day ;  people  of  usually  strong  resources 
were  becoming  pinched;  capitalists  were  growing  timid;  im- 
provements were  either  suspended  or  inclined  to  languish; 
mechanics  and  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  work;  the  poor 
were  already  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  necessities,  hun- 
dreds were  driven  to  crime  by  poverty  alone — the  reaction 
had  come  at  last;  the  golden  shower  that  followed  the  de- 
Touring  flames  had  ceased — the  great  financial  panic  was  on 
the  threshold,  ready  to  step  in  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
crush  the  life  out  of  enterprise  and  industry. 

But  the  great  majority  of  Chicago  people  were  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  impending  evil  Politics  absorbed  all  their 
thoughts.  The  People's  party,  on  the  one  side,  clamoring 
for  more  freedom,  the  Law  and  Order  party  on  the  other 
side  shouting  for  less  license,  drowned  for  the  time  being  the 
premonitory  rumblings  of  the  financial  earthquake  that  was 
soon  to  make  the  earth  tremble  beneath  their  feet. 

The  Germans  had  gone  over  to  the  democracy ;  the  Irish 
were  united  with  the  Germans;  all  foreign-bom  citizens 
were  bound  together  by  a  common  tie — ^that  of  mutual  pro- 
tectioxt     The   democracy  encouraged  the  strange  alliances 
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formed,  and  did  eTerything  possible  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  ''better  classes"  and  the  "foreigners."  Meet- 
ings — ^great,  suffocating,  mass  meetings — ^were  held  in  every 
Ward,  every  precinct,  and  the  Medill  administration  was 
everywhere — by  the  People's  party — denounced,  lampooned, 
ridiculed,  excoriated.  True,  Mr.  Medill  had  been  led,  as 
before  remarked,  into  the  fanatical  noose  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  he  had  never  in  reality  endorsed  the  Sunday 
closing  movement  as  a  wise  piece  of  policy.  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  folly,  and  that  it  would  be  succeeded  by 
greater  follies  still  by  the  opposition.  The  city  had  passed 
through  a  similar  episode  once  before,  and  it  suffered  the 
worst  consequences.  No  reasonable  person  could  doubt  but 
that  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  a  law  which  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  every  foreign-bom  citizen,  and  an  enforce- 
ment which  would  inevitably  result  in  the  unification  of  the 
foreign  vote,  was  simply  idiotic.  But  the  editor-mayor  had 
taken  sides  in  the  contest  and  he  couldn't  stultify  himself. 
He  did  the  next  best  thing — turned  the  conduct  of  affairs 
over  to  an  acting  mayor,  and  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  his  experience  as  a  local  politician. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  demonstrative  of  the  Ger- 
man indignation  meetings,  held  during  the  municipal  cam- 
paign, laid  down  as  planks  in  the  platform  on  which  they 
proposed  to  stand,  the  principles  that  the  temperance  and 
Sunday  laws  were  obnoxious  to  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  people ;  that  the  civil  service  of  the  general, 
state  and  local  governments  had  become  a  mere  instrument 
of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition ;  that  the  arrest 
of  any  person,  whose  offense  was  only  punishable  by  a  fine, 
instead  of  procedure  by  mere  process  or  summons,  was  an 
outrage ;  that  the  police  power  of  the  state,  county  or  city 
should  not  be  wielded  in  the  interest  of  factions  of  society ; 
that  intemperance  in  all  things  should  be  discouraged;  that 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  detect  impurities  in  bever- 
ages sold ;  that  the  granting  of  liquor  licenses  to  persons  of 
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bail  reputii  ha  prGliibited ;  tliat  a  [jerdou  should  be  held 
ret?ix)usible  only  for  his  own  wroiig-doing,  and  for  this 
reason,  not  laudloi\ls  but  saloon-keojwrs  be  held  accountable 
for  lujuor  sold  on  promises;  and  not  sah)ou-keepers  but 
drunkards  resix)iisible  for  the  habits  of  druukenness. 
Among  tlioso  who  took  a  prominent  pjirt  in  the  atlvocacy  of 
these  principles,  and  ind(H*d  who  took  a  prominent  part  iu 
all  that  C'.jncernod  tiie  interests  of  tlio  People's  party,  were 
the  following  German  and  Irish- American  citizens:  Conrad 
Niehoflf.  Richard  Michaelis,  A.  C.  Hosing,  Carl  Bluhm, 
Peter  Hand,  L.  Schwuchow,  Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Frank 
Schweinfui'th,  William  Floto,  C.  Tegtmeyer,  Dr.  Mallher, 
Max  Eberhardt,  Emil  Muhlke,  R.  Tliieme,  J.  Schiellinger, 
G.  R.  Koru,  William  Schwartz,  B.  Eisendrath,  Carl  Dahiu- 
ten,  Phillip  Stein,  H.  Schanellin,  W.  Schaeflfer,  R.  Fritberg 
R.  Christensen,  J.  C.  Meyer,  A.  Erie,  F.  Sengl,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Avoy,  Barney  G.  Caulfield,  W.  J.  Onahan,  George  Von 
Hollaii,  Jacob  Rehm,  Michael  Evaus,  P.  M.  Cloary,  John 
Corcoran,  Thomas  Brennan,  Micharl  Keeley,  Justice  Boy- 
Jen,  Herman  Leib,  Peter  Hunt,  Edward  O'Neill,  Arno  Voss, 
R.  Koiiiiy,  John  Bonfield,  Edward  Phillips  and  Adolph 
Scho«.*ninger. 

The  ci  invention  of  the  People's  party  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations,  and  they  vmra  endorsod  by  the  **  Liberal 
and  Democratic  Central  and  Executive  Ctunmittee  of  Cook 
County:"'  For  mayor,  H.  D.  Colvin;  for  city  treasurer,  Dan. 
O'Hara;  for  city  collector,  George  Von  llollan;  for  city  as- 
SL'ssor,  Charles  Dennehy ;  for  judge  of  the  Sujit^rior  Court,  S. 
M.  Moore;  tor  judge  of  t!ie  County  Court,  M.  11.  M.  Wallace; 
for  county  clerk,  Hermann  Lieb;  for  clerk  of  the  Criminal 
Court,  Austin  J.  Doyle;  for  county  treasurer,  11.  B.  Miller; 
f<.tr  county  superintendent  of  sdioils,  George  D.  Plant;  l'i)r 
ciiunty  commissioners,  Christian  Biissr,  .JdIiu  llerting.  Will- 
ifim  P.  Burdick,  Thomas  Lonergan,  A.  J3.  Johnson,  and  for 
police  commissioner,  C.  A.  Reno;  city  attorney,  Egb.  rt 
Jamiestjii:  clerk  of  police  court,  Martin  Scully. 
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The  Law  and  Order  party  nominated  the  following:  For 
mayor,  L.  L.  Bond;  for  city  treasurer,  David  A.  Gage;  for 
city  collector,  A.  L.  Morrison:  for  city  assessor,  W.  B.  H- 
Gray ;  for  city  atturncy,  I.  N.  Stiles ;  for  police   court  clerk, 
K.  E.  Matson;  for  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Joseph  P. 
Clarkson;  for  judge  of  the  County  Court,  M.  R.  M.  Wallace; 
for  county  clerk,  J.  W.  Brockway ;  for  clerk  of  the  Criminal 
Court,  W.  K.  Sullivan ;  for  county  treasurer,  Phillip  Wads- 
worth;   for  county  suj)eriutendent  of  schools,  A.  G.  Lane; 
for  county  commissioners,  A.  J.  Gallowav,  S.  Olin,  William 
M.  Laughlin,  W.  B.   Bateham,  S.  W.  Kingsley;  for  police 
commissioner,  Eeul>en  Cleveland.     This  ticket  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  ••  Committee  of  Seventy."     Of  the  nomi- 
nees,  Da\'id  A.  Gage  on  the    Law   ami  Order  ticket,   and 
George  Yon  Hollan  on  the  People's  ticket,  turned  out  sub- 
sequently to  be  defaulters.     Every  candidate  on  the  People's 
tick*  it  was  elected,   tlie  majorities  ranging  from  10,000  to 
i:-3,000.     The  vote  for  mayor  stcM)d:  Colvin,  2S,7<)1,  Bond, 
lS,5l-0.     Tlie  general  im[)ression  prevaihxl  that  the  *' Com- 
mittee of  Seventy"  h?nl  bv  its  endorsement  ruined  whatever 
small  chances  of  suee«'ss  the  "Law  and  Order''  ticket  had  at 
the  start.     '*Tlie  committee  of  seventy,"  said  the    Trihinie 
after  the  fight,  **  some  three  months  since,  smelt  the  battle 
afar  off,  and  c^fime  out  «>£  its  winter  (quarters.     It  proceeded  to 
organize;  the  n*cfnt  (•am[»aign,  in  which  it  met  with  a  crushing 
rev<?rse.     Heroaft(;r  it  will  l)e  remembered  in  the  history  of 
local  ptilities  for  good  iiittMitions,  for  miserable  inefficiency 
as  a  ])olitical  orgauization,  ajid  for  its  failure  to  execute  the 
designs  for  whidi  it  was  organized.*' — Severe  language  com- 
ing from  a  pa]»t'r  that  had  given  a  warm  support  to  the  de- 
feated tieki't.      Several  atiiMiipts,   rather  weak-kneed,    were 
fifter\var<l  nia«le  in  restore  tho  Sunday  law  movement  to  life 
l)ut  thn  city  council  granU^d  th*i  right  of  traffic  in  liipior  on 
Sunday,  and  .Mavor  C«)lvin  endorsed  this  action. 

In  his  inauixural  address  to  the  citv  council,  Mavor  Col- 

■•■  •  »■ 

vin  ma.h'  tlie  followiniif  nMnai'ks  in  relation  to  the  [)olice  force: 
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Our  police  system  should  ])o  coiulnotod  upon  tho  priucipio  of  the  pre- 
vention rather  than  the  punishment  of  crime.  Nor  should  the  city  seek 
to  obtain  revenue  by  any  ot  tho  prevalent  forms  of  vice.  When  it  does, 
it  botiomes  particeps  cri minis  in  tho  iniiiuity  it  professes  to  punish  or 
suppress.  My  nature  revolts  ai^ainst  this  harbjirous  and  bnital  practice, 
uot  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  extirjiatin^  vice,  ])iit  with  the  object  i)f 
adding;  a  few  paltry  dolhirs  to  the  public  revenue.  It  shall  never  receive 
my  sanction.  All  that  can  usefully  be  a(;coiui>lished  in  this  direction  is 
the  mitigration  of  the  more  giarin;^  or  demoralizing  effects  of  that  which 
in  all  ages  anil  among  all  races  has  exLsteil  as  an  evil  that  may  be  miti- 
^^ated  or  x^crhaps  regulat^l,  but  whioh  has  m^ver  yet  been  exterminated. 
Police  officers  should  l)e  made  to  uuderstand  and  feel  that  laws  are 
enacted  as  much  to  protect  tho  unfortiuiate  ns  to  punish  the  wicked.  In 
no  case  should  a  person  be  inhumanly  treated,  simply  because  he  has 
been  arrested  for  bluub  petty  offense  or  misdemeanor.  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  police  officers  receiving  money  in  the  shape  of 
rewards  for  servicfts  rendered  from  any  crorporation  or  indi\'idual.  I-iet 
^bcm  look  to  the  city  (done  for  remuneration. 

Of  course  Mr.  Washburn  could  not  remain  under  an  nd- 
Tiinistration  which  had  been  elect<»d  partly  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  methcxls  which  ho  had  pursued,  and  Jacob  Rehm  was 
appointed  superintendent  almost  as  soon  as  Mayor  Colvin 
was  sworn  in.  E.  F.  C.  Klokke  was  ap[x)inted  to  tho  |X)liee 
board.  M.  C.  Hickey  had  re-entered  the  force  in  the  mean- 
time, and  was  again  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  vice  Louis  J. 
Lull. 

In  the  winter  of  1JST2,  tJit>  poverty  of  the  people  made 
itself  felt  in  a  miniature  riut  on  La  Sallo  street,  near  tho  rooms 
of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Societv.  The  chnrix*^  ^vas  made  that  the 
society  liad  gobbled  up  a  great  part  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions ioY  tho  relief  of  the  fire  suffe,rors.  and  was  distributing 
it  among  ils  members.  The  riot  brokt?  out  suddenly,  and 
soon  the  streets  siUTOunding  were  blocked.  Joseph  Dixon, 
who  happened  to  be  at  headipinrters  at  the  time,  was  de- 
tailed to  leail  a  company  of  policemen  against  the  rioters. 
which  he  did  with  a  skill  that  won  him  great  |>r}iise  and  later 
on  promotion.  Ho  charged  upoji  tlu^  nj'>b,  drove  a  liirge  nam- 
her  of  the  rioters  through  tlie  tunnel,  scattered  others  east 
and  west  on  Randolph  and  Lake  streets,  and  kt'pt  th(^  gn\at 
body  of  them   at    bay   until   Captain  M.  C  Hickey  arrived 
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with  reiiit'oiVfiii**iit.-  t'roin  tli«;  Animrv.  when  quiet  was  i^x>n 

restortMl.     Tlii>  •u»iisiiiir  ^vas  i:'»t  hl  l'»iiir  «liiratiMii.  but  it  i.- 

n*iin'inijcT».*il  l»v  »>\>\  rf.-i«l»-i;ts  ;is  tli»;  "•  ln'^cul  ri«»t/' 

Til' ».*x[»»*ii<"- •».**  <••  njiii«'titi:Lr  ill*'  «l»*[Mrtiu»*iii  •>£  pc»lii»  t«.»r 

tlui  v«*;ir  ciitliiii:  Mjnli  ^>l.  1^74,  wifiv  ?<»*i."3^i.-o^.*3o.  aud  iU»* 

aiii()Uiit  h.sIv'mI  i«ir  tli  •  i'«iii«»\vi!i:;  vfur  \v;is  STL'>.4»J>.21*.    This 

iiicrt.'jis"  iu  t!i«^  fs:i;irit»-  .vas  ?iai<l  to  In.*  <lut^  to  the  fac't  that 

an  iiKiro.'iMf   in   tiif.  I'orcf   h'ul  l.MM*»in»*  alis«)lutc?lv  neeessarv. 

Th<'  l)«»anl  of  |»tilir(j  sul):nitt»'*«l  ilv  toUowiii:^  fi»^ure<  iu   Su[>- 

jxjrt  of  th«'ir  il*  i]ian«l: 

NiiiiilMTof  iij'Mi  ciiuliity,  at  «)ue  liiu*' 'JJ-l 

Av«Tair«*  TiniiilHr<if  a<'n*s  l«)  »';u'h  iioiii    ...  *Xi^.* 

Avera^i'  nunibiT  «>f  inil»'S  to  t-ach  Invit 1 4'.> 

In   his  rt»|H)rt   for  the  thr.'«'    iin»i!t;.-s   iMnliiiiT  March  i>l. 

1>>74,  Su[M*riiit<'ncl«'nt  li«'liiii  saiil: 

Bfroni  i*nl«friii;C  inlo'Tir  ;;iviii^  t:u;  iMail>  «•;  iht»  workiu^'  forcv  for 
thosai«l  yt'iir,  f  Im*;»  pcriuissioii  to  stato  that  mii*.*i«  my  assmniuvr  llio  po- 
Hitioii  nf  i^fiuTnl  HiijMTiiifMTnifTit  of  |»olif»»  ill  1.)  •vMiilHTlast,  iLo  iiitMnlx»r.»» 
of  tin*  •i«'pari!inrit.  have,  with  vtTV  rar»^  <'x<*:*p..'»:is  «'x!iil»iloti  an  «'vidoiit 
<l»-t»-nn.!i;itiMh  ti  faithfully  piTforru  tlu'ir  rt'spf'tivt'  diitii's.  llu»  result  n: 
uhi«'h  1-  that  Wf  ran  to-»lay  ptiiiit  with  pri«i'- l«»  the  fact  thai  less  tTiiiii- 
lias  h»'»'ji  i'«>!.Mmiti«Ml,  h*.-s  arrests  »'HVM't«'il  fur  \!  »latinii  of  city  onliiiauces, 
an* I  a  fji  i'"i  )>i'tt  t  shuwiiiu' of  stnliMi  pr-ipiT:/  re<*ov»T»'»l  iliirinij  t ho  last 
thp'f  iii«j:ilhs  than  for  any  otinT  tiirtM-  nimiii^  <»f  th»»y«»ar,  and  this  not- 
with.-:tan<iiiijtii«"  fart  tliat  many  of  our  riti/f:i-,t»n  tho  approach  of  winter. 
w<'i»*  app.nh'MiMM' of  a  s«*ason  of  crimf  ari<I  tifprftlations  on  acHfOiint  of 
thtf  unusual  nunihitr  of  jK'oplcout  of  ('m[iliAii!'-nt. 

It  had  IxM-n  oii«i  of  tlio  hardrst  \vi liters  in  tho  historv  of 
ChicaiTc)  -the  winter  after  tin*  j)ani«*  -and  the  streets  wer.* 
constant Iv  tlironijed  with  idhirs.  I>iit  tho  liard  times  had  not 
yet  si-ridii'-ly  air»M*t«*d  tho.  morals  «if  ilie  people,  and  although 
poor  and  -ulftM'in:^  the  w«»ikin:^iinMi  of  tho  city  a1)stained 
from  rrimo.  It  roipiirod  iH-arly  two  yonrs  nf  pinching  pov- 
erty to  (h'ivo  Sumo  «»f  th«'iii  tt>  tho  road,  wliorti  tliov  deirener- 
atoil  into  <*Mmmon  tramps,  som*;  to  criminjd  practices  iu  th«3 
citv.  and  otln'i's  still  t«>  tin*  ♦'xcess«.*s  which  culminated  in  tho 
riots  of  l^t'ii)  and  1  ^♦»7. 

Th«*  police  t'orcc  in  March,  ls71.  condstiHl  of  a  general 
sapi'i-intcndent.  '•>  captains.  17  s«'ri:oaiits  and  o2'")  patrolmen. 
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divided  up  as  follows:  Harrison  street  station.  111;  Twen- 
ty-seconil  street  station,  rtS ;  Cottage  Cxrovo  avenue  station, 
30:  South  Branch  station,  27;  Union  street  statitJii,  8I>; 
West  Twelfth  street  station,  50;  West  Lake  street  station, 
30;  West  Chicfigo  avenue  station,  29;  East  Chicago  avenue 
station,  51;  North  Branch  station,  12;  Webster  avenue  sta- 
tion, 14;  Larrabeo  street  station,  19.  The  superintendent 
recommended  that  several  ofc'  the  stations  he  enlarged;  that 
the  number  of  sin-geant.s  be  incroasoil  to  20,  and  that  S5  pa- 
trolmen be  added. 

Tor  the  year  ending  Mtu'ch  31,  1S75,  the  board  of  jw- 
lice  cH^mmissioners  re[)orted  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
year  had  been  ST 22,?i7().92,  and  asked  for  §823,180.00,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  next  twelve  months.  Tiiis  increase 
in  the  amount  asketl  for  was  d\io  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Inward 
pro|H)sed  to  add  150  new  men  to  tlie  force.  In  some  respects 
the  year  had  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  (juiet  one  for  the 
jx3lic«,  the  value  of  goods  stolen  l)eing  only  $182,590.00, 
as  against  §347,598.00  during  the  previous  yejir;  a  little 
more  than  one-half.  But  in  other  re^^[)ects  the  policemen  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  some  hardships,  as  the  following  table 
will  show.      During  the  year  the  j>ol icemen 

Shot  by  burjflars,  numlu'red ._ _  3 

Shot  hy  lhiove«,  **        _..   .    .._     2 

I>auK^>n>nHly  1.H>atcn  while  iiiakiiij;  arrests 4 

Out  with  a  hatchet  by  priseiuT . .    ...  1 

Stabbcnl  by  prisoner _     1 

Foot  bnikeii  at  fire _ 1 

The  report  says,  **There  were  many  others  who  received 
injuries  of  a  less  dangerous  character,  and  from  the  ett'ects 
of  which  the  jMjlicemen  were  laid  up  for  si'vt^ial  days,''  and 
tliese  significant  words  are.  added,  *'We  think  it  worthy  ot 
note  that  while  the  aggregate  number  of  arrests  is  more 
than  three  thousand  less  than  for  the  year  ininuuliatelv  i)re- 
ceding,  the  arrests  for  grave  crimes,  as  burglary,  larceny, 
etc.,  largely  exceeds  the  number  for  that  y(?ar." 

The  city  council  only  provitled  for  ft»rty   of  the  tiighty- 
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.«•  poliiiiiU'u  askod  for  by  the  sujierintendeut  during  the 
M'.ir.  .in.i  ::.'  j^'i'is  with  th»>  board  now  in  askiii«r  that  an  in- 
••'*  ;i."M' uL'  loO  bo  riiatlo.  In  eonchiding  his  n-jMrt  he  asks 
•:i.ii  ili»'  »-;:l:irit's  ot'  tho  twelve  jiatruhiicu,  detaih-d  nsroiinds- 
'lun,  br  lixivl  at  sL.-OO  [x^r  annum.  Tliis  is  the  hi*-t  rv>[xn*t\ve 
h;iM^  iii'iii  Sii[H'rini»md»'Mit  Eehni.  Shortly  aftt.r  writLuij  it 
!u'  was  ?-ii|u'rst*d.  il  bv  M.  C.  Hickev,  who  assums;'*!  command 
i*(  tho  loiTv'  as  i^eneral  su{»erintendent  The  bo;ir.l  of  po- 
!uH'  iHuiimissioniTs  was  loi'ishitod  out  of  irxistence  at  the 
^i.iiiii'  time,  but  its  funi'ti<.»ns  were  in  a  great  nieasure  pre- 
-,»T\.'il  and  iJXvMvisevl  in  the  person  of  the  city  marshal,  that 
i'lVui'  h;iviii:x  been  revived  fc»r  some  unfathomablti  reason. 
I'lu'  \hiiii's  i»t'  tlie  eity  marshal  were  to  most  people  a  mys- 
ti'rv  at  till*  tinu^,  and  even  nriw.  lookin«jr  over  the  records 
Irll  US  by  li.  K.  Goodell,  it  is  almost  imiMjssible  to  deter- 
Uiino  \\hat  th*!  <»l)ject  was  in  establishing  such  an  oflie(\  He 
ii?ceivrd  a  sahiry  of  Sl,()(H)  por  annum,  and  he  had  a  secre- 
larv  \\!u>  recfivi'd  S2,-">n(),  and  three  clerks  who  receive«l 
Sl,*JiM)  lach.  Il»'  was  not  a  police  otHcer.  neither  were  his 
?'OiTttarv  and  ch'rks,  and  vr  t  ?ill  combined  thev  exercised  a 
liltlo  nioreautlmrity  than  tiie  hi'ads  of  thepoliee  de[>artment. 
I'ho  truth  is,  tJu^  polict*  estal>lishment  was  gradually  ap- 
proaching th<?  systiMii  whicli  we  have  settled  down  to  now. 
but  it  made  very  awkwar<l  strides  toward  it  in  I'STo,  and 
m»mctimcs  it  lookctl  as  thouLfh  it  was  iiroin;;  backward.  lu 
tlic  yi'ar  l^^T  the.  inspector  of  police  practically  performs 
all  thti  duties  tiiat  in  other  days  fell  to  the  lot  of  police 
bi»ards,  marshals  and  deputy  su[)erintendents,  excejit  tliat  he 
iloes  not  wii»ld  the  executive  p(»wer.  The  superintendent  of 
polices  under  the  boards  was  a  mere  instrument  ti>  be  used 
by  the  majority  of  the  commiss'hmers,  without  personal  in- 
ilependence.  Tht^  «»lHciMvas  necessarily  a  jjolitical  one,  and 
it  couhl  never  be  lifted  out  of  politics  as  long  as  it  was  an 
otlice  within  thegiftof  j»artisan  commissioners.  The  boards 
viC  j)olice  commissioners  h^ftusas  a  relicthecity  marshal,  and 
when  the  i-ity  marshal  passed  away  the   police   force    began 
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that  period  of  real  ami  useful  development  in  whieli  it  is  be- 
coming more  perfect  year  after  year. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  Superintendent  Hickey's 
management  of  the  police  department,  there  were  but  few 
changes  worthy  of  note.  Tlie  Colvin  administration  had  be- 
come the  target  for  a  pretty  generous  ex[)enditui'e  of  abuse, 
and  the  occupant  of  the  mayor's  chair  was  receiving  in  solid 
chunks  some  very  fair  samples  of  the  public  opinion  which  had 
been  hurled  at  his  predecessor.  But  the  city  was  q^uiet ;  the 
times  were  hanl,  dull,  uneventful.  There  was  more  or  less 
crime  of  a  desperate  nature  recorded  daily;  garrotings, 
highway  robberies,  sand-baggings  were  becoming  a  little 
too  frequent  to  ])e  novel  or  interesting,  but  still  the  jx)lice- 
men  held  the  vicious  jiretty  well  in  check,  and  the  turl)ulent 
element  had  not  yet  dared  to  measure  its  strength  with  the 
constituted  autliorities. 

There  were  now  four  j)olice  precincts,  the  West  Chicago 
avenue  station  having  been  constituted  one.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Buckley  had  command  of  the  first  precinct ;  Captain 
Samuel  A.  Ellis,  tlie  second;  Captain  Jonas  M.  Johnson,  the 
third,  and  Captain  Fred.  Gund,  the  fourth.  Josopli  H. 
Dixon  was  deputy  superintendent  Tlie  force  numbered, 
exclusive  of  four  captains  and  twenty  sergeants,  505  men, 
and  Superintendent  Hickey,  like  his  ])redccessor,  domandtHl  a 
considerable  increase,  but  instofid  of  granting  this  request 
tlie  city  council,  on  July  2(),  1ST(5,  passed  an  ordinance  de- 
manding a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  o£  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
fiartnient,  a  reduction  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  dispense  with  75  patrolmen,  from  an  already  insuf- 
ficient force.  Tlie  force  toward  tlie  end  of  187G  includeil  a 
general  8U|>erintendent,  one  dei)uty-superintendent,  four 
captains,  nineteen  sergeants  and  five  hundred  and  iiinety- 
two  patrolmen. 

Serious  troubles  occurred  among  the  Bohemian  lumber 
t  hovers  during  the  summer,  but  the  police  finally  smothered 
what  for  a  few  days  promised  to  become  a  dangerous  riot. 
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TlieivmiitrvswaruuMl  witli  tramps  :  the  lumber  yards,  vacant 
luiiMiiiiT?^.  slieds.  railroad  dei)ots.  and  all  fiublic  places 
Win-  thronged  with  idh»rs :  tin*  disputed  result  of  the  national 
oliH»tit>ii  funtrilmted  toward  prolonging  the  hard  times; 
oriiiH*  of  all  kimls  was  on  the  increase:  it  was  dangerous  to 
venture  out  after  dark;  people  were  sandbagged,  garrotted 
or  "held  up"  on  some  of  the  leading  streets,  a  terrible  win- 
ter for  the  poor  had  set  in,  a  gl(x>my  spring  had  followed; 
and  wh(»n  the  first  faint  munnurs  of  the  mob-uprising  along 
the  lint^  of  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  railroad  were  heard,  a  re- 
sponsive chord  was  struck  here,  and  the  Chicago  mob  was 
only  too  eager  to  repeat  the  performance  that  had  enveloped 
Pittsburg  in  flames,  and  caused  ruin  and  bloodshed  across 
half  the  continent.     The  riot  of  '77  was  on. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  YEAR  1877-OUTBREAK  OF  THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  STRIKE  IN  THE 
EAST— THE  CONDITION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  CHICAGO  AT  THE  TIME- 
HARD  TIMES  FOR  ME<  HANK'S  AND  LARORERS-WAS  THE  FIRE  A 
BLESSING  OR  A  CURSE7-THE  DECLINE  (JP  WAGES  AND  DEGEN- 
ERACY OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSICS— WHY  THE  CITY  WAS  RIPE  FOR 
A  RIOT— THE  OUTBREAK  IN  CHICAGO-MISTAKES  OF  THE  AU- 
THORITIES—BREAKING LP  MASS  MEETINGS— THE  RANDOLPH  STREET 
AFFAIR— TROUBLE  AT  Mc^^ORMICK'S-HEUT.  CALLAHAN'S  GALLANT 
CONDUCT    AT    THE    ROUND     HOUSE. 

Early  in  the  mouth  of  July,  1S77,  telegrams  were 
printed  in  the  Cliicago  papers  announcing  that  small  bodies 
of  employes,  here  and  there,  along  tlie  line  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad  were  quitting  work.  These  dispatches 
were  quite  brief,  and  simply  annouiiced  tliat  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  men  and  the  company  as  to 
the  question  of  wages,  and  for  the  most  [>art  were 
hidden  away  under  single  headlines,  at  the  bottom  of 
inside  columns.  There  was  something,  however,  about 
these  telegrams  which  struck  the  telegraph  editors  of  the 
different  papers  as  being  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  From  a 
three  or  four  line  announcement  at  the  start,  thoy  gained  in 
length  daily,  until  at  the  end  of  a  week  twenty  linos  wore  con- 
sr.med.  But  the  most  peculiar  feature  about  thorn  was  that 
tliey  came  over  the  wires  witli  as  great  a  degree  of  rngular- 
itv  as  the  Wall  street  stock  report.  Evident!  v  tiie  associated 
press  correspondent  was  a  persistent  follow,  for,  although 
he  didn't  have  very  much  to  say,  he  said  somotliiiig  every 
day,  and  generally  something  just  a  trifle  fresher  than  he 
said  the  day  before.     The  burden  of  these    dispatches   was 
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that  tlift  employes  of  the  ct)iupaiiy  were  discontented  with 
tlieir  lot,  tliat  many  were  throwing  u[)  their  jobs  and  that 
the  trouble  was  iuelincul  to  sj>read  rather  than  to  subside  as 
the  days  slipped  by. 

But  litthi  attention  was  paid  to  the  news  liero.  If  it 
was  read  at  all,  it  was  looked  upon  simply  as  a  trivial  mat- 
ter, unworthy  of  more  consideration  than  is  usually  given  to 
the  vast  number  of  unimportant  telegrams  which  are  printed 
daily  in  the  newspapers.  But  the  "B.  <fe  O.  ti'ouble," 
as  it  camo  to  be  called,  would  persist  in  parading  itself,  be- 
fore the  public.  The  three-line  telegram  expanded  into  a 
twenty-five  line  dispatch,  grew  until  it  occupied  a  quarter  of 
a  column,  and  then  until  it  attained  tlie  dignity  of  a  dis- 
played head.  More  than  that,  it  was  accompanied  now  by 
telegrams  from  different  points,  and  shortly  by  tele- 
grams fn>ni  all  points  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system. 
Then  came  the  more  startling  information  that  the  "B.  <fc  O. 
troubhi"'  had  spread  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  lines, 
and  now  the  pul)lic  began  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
situation.  Almost  as  ([uick  as  a  flash  this  news  was  followed 
by  the  information  (on  Thursday,  July  lU,  1877),  that  aiji- 
ganti(»  railroad  strike,  involving  the  employes  of  all  the 
great  trans-continentnl  and  tributiiry  companies,  was  on,  and 
that  serious  riots  Inul  occurred  already  at  many  points  in 
Pennsylvanifi  and  West  Virginia.  On  Saturday  informa- 
ticm  of  a  still  more  alarming  nature  came  over  the  wires. 
There  was  a  general  uprising  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
Keystone  state.  On  Sunday  morning  the  people  of  Chicago 
were  horrified  by  tlie  news  that  Pittsburg  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  mob;  that  tlie  property  of  the  railroad  companies  was 
in  flames;  that  blood  Jiail  been  spilled  frf^ely  on  the  streets; 
that  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Penufsvlvania,  Wt^st  Viri^inia  and  Ohio,  and  that  the  .^]>irit 
of  riot,  like  some  spectral  coiirier  of  a  dreadful  epidemic, 
was  advancing  westwardly,  and  concpiering  as  it  came. 

That  Sunday  morning,  noon  and  night,    will    always  be 
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remoiiilK-rod  by  the  peoplowlio  then  resided  in  CliioHgo  as  i!ie 
niDsi  i\'n;nrkable,  |.Hn'Iia])S.  in  the  history  of  tho  city. 

Tb:'  morning  papers  liad  presented  the  news  from  Pitls- 
burg  np  tt»  .")  a.  m.,  when  rinting  was  siill  in  progress  at 
Pittsburg.  By  iS  a.  ru.  the  streets  presented  u  week-day  aj»- 
j>earance;  by  0  a.  m.  they  were  crowded;  by  noon  they  were 
thrimged,  and  with  one  aecord  the  peop!.'  flocketl  toward  the 
newspaper  tiflices  where  bidletins  began  in  make  their  ap- 
j)earance. 

Let  us  stop  right  here  an<l  take  a  liasty  ghmce  at  tho 
condition  of  Chicago.  In  the  preceding  chapter  an  eil'ort 
Las  been  niaih^  to  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  of  the  times 
in  this  verv  direction.  From  tlu»  close  <»!'  the  war  tliere  had 
been  a  slow  but  steady  decline  in  th^  market  price  of  labi)r; 
a  slow  but  steady  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  workin<r  classes 
to  make  In^th  ends  meet;  a  shiw  !)iit  steady  decline  in  all 
vahies;  a  con.stantly  diminishing  conlivlence  in  the  future. 
Hard  times  were  setting  in  heie  when  the  great  lire  occurred. 
The  financial  panic  which  occurred  in  1S7H  might  haye — in 
all  probability  would  have — occMirn-din  In72,  had  not  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  creaU'd  bv  tiie  rrbuildiui^  of  Chicatr^N 
and  th*^  yast  amount  of  money  put  int<»  circulation  in  cons(^- 
qnence,  ayerte<l  it — slavcMl  it  olf.  'VAu-  blow  was  all  tho  lu  .iv- 
ier,  for  being  post|)oned,  when  ii  came.  Thegreat  tire,  even 
though  it  resulted  in  giving  i'm|)l.>yment  lor  a  time  to  thou- 
sands of  nn^n.  who  wouhl  otherwise*  have  beiMi  de[)iived  of 
work,  was  not  an  industrial  gain,  but  an  industrial  loss.  J\v- 
erv  dollar  lost  in  the  fire  was  just  as  much  lost  after  Cliicjiixo 
was  rebuilt  as  before.  The  calamitv  to  mir  citv,  in  a  wonl, 
simply  aggravated  the?  industrial  pnislratioii  tlu'U  prevailing. 
It  was  pure  nonsense  when  unthinking  imlividuais  pro- 
nounced the  ChicaiTi)  lire  a  blcssin;^  in  disiruise.  Xothinir 
that  is  lost  Ct'iu  bv  any  metluMl  of  reasoniiiir  be  iii^urcd  out 
as  a  gain,  and  the  fruits  of  thirty  years  of  uniirin»^  iiulustrv 
WHS  blasted  by  the  tire  of  October,  1^71.  It  would  Iimvi^ 
1. '  'i     ;l:liicult    ti>    convince    the    stonemasons,    Inicklnvers, 
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carpenters,  etc.,  wh(>  were  drawing  from  ST.oO  to  810.00 
per  diem,  during  tin*  six  ninths  following  the  fire,  that 
witliin  a  year  thev  Wijuld  be  glad  to  get  §kO()  or  §5.00  for 
the  .^ame  amount  nf  labor,  or.  that  within  three  year.s  it 
would  be  otfeied  without  a  purciia.ser,  at  from  S2.00  to  S2.5(M 
It  is  diflicultfor  anvbiulv  to  n^alize  what  a  dreary,  drizzlin*^, 
rainv  davreallv  is  when  tlu^  sun  is  shinin*^  brii^htly,  the  air 
is  drv  and  exinleratin«r  and  the  burni.-hed  arch  of  the  l)lue 
canopy  above  is  cloudh'ss.  That  mechanics  were  drawing 
SlH.OOand  common  laborers  So.OO  yor  <liem  wasall  sufficient 
to  convince  thiMinthiiiking  indivichial,  above  referred  to,  that 
the  Chicago  lin»  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  How  nicany 
days  of  enforced  idleness  did  the  destruction  of  property  by 
the  fircj,  did  the  cost  of  ^replacing  it.  did  the  inflated  prices 
dt-manded  for  material  and  labor,  cost  the  workingmen  of 
(.'hicago — the  woi'kingmeii  of  (he  country?  It  is  impossible 
to  aiisw(»r  that  (|U(»stion  correctly,  yet  here  are  some  facts: 

In  the  fall  of  L^T'2.  lu^fore  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
half  com[)l«'ted.  polict'  reports  inform  us  that  the  city  swarms 
with  idle  men.  Arniiv  hundr«*ds  who  cami*  h<»re,  worked  and 
made  good  wag»^s.  remaincMl  when  the  dennind  for  labor  was 
♦"'\ceeih*d  by  the  supjily.  ajid.  so  police  stati>tirs  show,  were 
eom|)olle«l  to  walk  (nit  of  town  penniless.  Inder  Superin- 
ti  ident  \V?isliburn  tiie  j)olice  justices  are  kept  busy  iu 
"bagging""  meclianii-s  who  have  degtMierated  into 
v.'igrants,  and  tlie  justices  are  giving  them  ''time*'  to  leave 
town.  Uml^r  Superintendcmt  lulim  the  i<llers  increase 
and  nianv  labori-V'^  and  nieclianii'>.  who  iinve  heretofore 
h'd  hom^st  live.-,  have  (lesci'iided  \*>  criminal  practices  in 
order  to  k«M'p  body  and  soul  tngeiJiej-.  ThiM'e  are  in  all 
21>'.»U  arrests  niMtlf  in  I'^Tt.  and  tip-  maioritv  of  them  aro 
laborers  and  trade^nn-n.  in  th*^  buiMinif  trades  alone  we 
liJiM.'  till'  fnllowing  exliibil:  •♦iily  tlu-  mi»<t  important  beintjf 
notit't'd: 

TliAl.>T:S.  MiKESTKD   18R4. 

An*hit«'fts. . .  ...         _._.,.        4 

iJl.i'^U^rnitlis  i)5 
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TRADES.  ARBESTED  1884. 

Brass  finishers _ 31 

Brick  makers -..  5 

Boiler  makers 18 

Carpenters -.- 433 

Coppersmiths _ 10 

Cabinetmakers _ _ 24 

Contractors 26 

Glaziers - 24 

Gilders - - 5 

Gas  fitters _ 99 

Laborers - - 4,542 

Masons _ 307 

Machinists 116 

Marble  cutters - 15 

Painters 181 

Plnmbers 78 

Plasterers 168 

Stonecutters — 53 

This  year  there  are  8,483  persons  arrested  who  refuse  to 

give  their  occupations,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  most 

of  them  were  persons  of  good  address  and  generally  well 

educated.     During  the  same  year  573  gamblers  were  hauled 

in,  showing  tiiat  it  must  have  been  some  years  later  when 

gambling  was  ''entirely  su])pre88ed"  in  this  city.     Passing 

on  to  1876,  we  find  SuperintonJont  Hickey  talking  ms  follows 

to  the  city  council  in  his  anuutil  report: 

Oar  city  is  centrally  located,  rapidly  iuorocisin^  iu  population,  and 
tliO  bimdreds  of  railroad  trainH  that  daily  arrive  her*?  v«»ry  naturally  bring: 
liinimts  their  passengers  a  sharo  of  that  daui;erou8  chiss  of  vagrants 
...'ailed  '*tramp8,"  who  now  infest  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  Our 
patrolmen  stationed  at  the  railroad  depots  are  watchful,  and  render  good 
serrice  in  noting  and  checking  thoRo  arrivals,  and  whenever  practicable 
compel  them  to  leave  the  city  on  the  very  n(»xt  train.  The  iiumlwr  of  men 
who  have  no  home  in  the  city,  and  who  have  l>t?eii  provided  with  lodgings 
in  our  station  houses  during  the  last  year,  is  7,107.  Some  of  them  are 
vagrants  who  travel  from  place  to  place,  not  (raring  to  have  a  home,  and 
preferring  always  to  beg  or  steal  nither  than  work.  Some  of  them,  too, 
are  of  the  class  who  place  but  little  value  on  hunum  life.  There  are  also 
among  them  many  who  would  gladly  make  an  honest  living,  but  are  tmt 
of  employment  by  reason  of  the  general  depression  in  busiuess  which  now 
affects  all  sections  of  the  ct)mitry.  These  are  entitled  to  more  humane 
treatment,  and  should  be  rendered  facilities  for  Ix^tteriug  their  condition 
and  preventing  them  from  becoming  criminals. 
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TliLs  year  there  were  3.102  perjfions  .irrested  £or  vagrancy, 
and  tlie  total  number  of  arrests  figured  uj)  2T,li01.  the  gi'izut 
majority  of  tlutm  l)eing  charged  with  min<  »r  criminal  oflfenses. 
Agnin  the  trades  cut  an  imi)ortant  figure  in  the  police  re- 
ports, and  the  number  ot  mechanics  and  laborers  arrested 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  reported  for  any  previous  year. 
Ri^ftM'ence  has  bren  ma«le  to  the  lumber-shovers'  striki* 
elsewheie.  Investigaticm  into  the  cause  of  the  trouble  r*^- 
vi*aled  tlie  fact  that  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  lum- 
ber district  were  recfivin*'  from  seventv-five  cents  to  one 
tlollar  i>i»r  dav  for  their  labor,  and  that  thev  were  threatened 
with  a  still  furth<*r  reduction.  Nearlv  all  had  families.  Thev 
liv(Ml  in  on»*-room  huts,  built  of  clapboards  hastily  thrown 
together.  Their  families  were  on  the  verge  of  stan^ation, 
and  th(.*  men  w<»re  driv<tn  to  desperation.  Laboring  men  in 
other  branches  of  trade  wi;re  scarcely  better  paid.  Indeed, 
tliev  were  ;;hid  to  ^'et  any  thin*;,  no  matter  how  small,  for 
their  servicers,  and  employers  w(Te  not  generous  enough,  as 
a  rul»',  to  ])ay  more  than  tlie  bottom  prices  for  any  kind  of 
service.  M'-clmiiirs.  ttu>.  wt^u^  working  for  what  they  could 
get.  A  iiuinbi^r  of  strikes  liatl  occurr«»d  during  the  past 
thn^e  vejirs.  but  tlu-v  orovi'd  i'ailun^s  one  and  all,  and  in  most 
instanrt's  tin*  ni'.ii  r«  tiirih'd  to  work  at  less  than  they  were 
getting  wIu'ii  tlitv  struck.  There  were  ten  pairs  of  hand?* 
ready  and  williiig  to  t.-ike  the  ]»lace  of  every  single  pair  that 
(piit  Work. 

'I'Im^  uns»^ttle(l  state  of  national  atfairs,  caused  by  the 
H.MVts-Tihlcn  clispute.  only  served  to  make  niattei*8  worse. 
INi»)il(i  had  looked  forwanl  to  the  election  of  1>S7()  with  a 
gr-'.-it  (h'jil  (»{■  liope,  expecting  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
turning-point  rr««ni  d«-])n*ssion  to  prospt»rity.  But  they  were 
dis.'sppointcil.  DiseoFitent  wms  gejicral  among  the  wage 
i"l.j-^s«'s.  S«»eialisin  Inul  been  planted  here,  and  it  grew  lux.- 
uriantly  in  tln^  soil  so  well  jnc»[>ared  for  it.  There  wero 
socialistic  socii^ties  by  tin*  liiindre-.l.  which  held  regular  meet- 
ings throughout  the  city,  and  great  mass  mc^etings  <H^casioii- 
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ally  on  Market  street,  the  Hayraarket,  or  the  lake  shore. 
The  grievances  of   the   wage-workers   wore   palpable   and 
great.     Thuigs  could  not  very  well  l(X)k  more  hopeless  for 
them.     The  demagogue  was  in  his  glory,  and  he  demanded 
war  upon  capital,  vengeance  uiH)n  the  **  privileged  classes." 
A  great  unemployed  labor  demonstration  ha<l  paraded  the 
streets.      Thousands  of  piorl}'  clad,    hungry  looking  men 
were  in  line.     A  banner  with  the  startling  device,  "Bread  or 
Blood,"'  was  boldly  carried  through  the  down-town  streets. 
All  this  before  the  news  came  from  Pittsburg.     The  news 
from  Pittsburg  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  precipitate 
trouble  here.      Evervbodv  knew  that.      The  business  man 
knew  it.  the  "  Prominent  Citizen ' '  knew  it,  tiie  mayor  knew 
it     The  superintendent  of  police  knew  it.     A  few  hours  more 
and  the  outrages  committed  in  Pittsburg  would  be  repeated 
here.     This  everybody  felt  instinctively;   yet  nothing  was 
done  to  prepare  for  the  impending,  the  inevitable,  uprising. 
On  the  forenoon  of  Sundav,  Julv  22,  the  Dftihi  Xnrs  is- 
gued  an  ''extra,"  containing  the  latest  news  from  Pittsburg, 
and  this  was  followed  bv  others  at  intervals  varvint;  from  a 
half  hour  to  an  hcmr  throughtmt  i\\o  day  and  late  into  the 
night.       About   3   o\*lo('k  in  tlio    al!tnrnoon    extrji   editions 
were  issued  from  the  Timrs  and  Tribune  t)ftic'(»s,  and  these 
papers  likewise  continuetl  to  soml  out  special  oditii)ns  with 
everv  amval  of  fresh  intolliironco.      Pittsbur*'  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob;  the  railroad  sho[)s  wore  burning;   the  total 
destruction  of  one  whole  section  of  tlie  eitv  was  tlireatenod; 
the  8tat«  militia  and  the  mob  had  come  into  collisiim,  and 
the  militia  had  been  compolltui  to  s(u?k  safety  in  Higlit,  leav 
in«;  their  dead,  dvin<x  and  wt)un<lod  on  tlie  streets;  Philadel- 
phia  was  threatened  with  a  simibir  oxj)eri*jnce;    there  was 
rioting  at  Allegheny  City,  at  \Vilk<\sbarro,  at  Ilarrisburg,  at 
Wheeling;   tremble  was  browing  at  Cincinnati;   tlie  (excite- 
ment in  St.  Louis  was   at  f(»vor  heat;    tli<^   riot  ft?ver  was 
spreading  in  all  directions,  and   it   lookc^l  as  though   tlie 
country  was  alxmt  t<.)  be  convulsed  by  an  uprising  bordering 
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olos^ly  tipon  an  insurrection.  The  ••extras"'  contained  editorial 
comments  uj>on  the  news,  taking  a  very  gloomy  ^•iew  of  the 
situation  for  the  most  part-,  and  counselling  the  jjeople  of 
Chicjigo  to  kee[)  co<j1,  while  exciting  them  to  a  feverish  pitch 
by  printing  the  news  under  warlike  headlines.  Certain  of 
the  pa[>ers  that  denounced  the  rioters  in  their  early  editions 
defended  them  toward  evening,  as  the  strength  of  the  up- 
rising became  more  strikingly  manifest.  The  papers  sold 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  down-town  streets  were 
jammed  with  excited  people.  As  a  rule  the  bulletins  were 
read  in  silence,  and  the  news  contained  in  the  si)ecial  edi- 
tions was  received  in  the  same  manner.  The  silence  was 
oppressive.  Men  looked  alarmed,  but  gave  no  vent  to  their 
feelings.  Tlicsre  was  a  j)ortentious  seriousness  depicted  upm 
the  fa(M*s  t)f  all.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  joke  about,  to  laugh 
over,  to  sn<»or  at.  It  made  men  think.  Certainly  the  future 
looked  anything  but  bright. 

That  nii^lit  thn  communists  and  socialists  held  hiijh  car- 
nival.  XuiiHTous  meetini's  wore  held,  at  all  of  which  reso- 
lutions  syiiipatliiziiig  with  the  Pittsburg  rioters  were  passed. 
Couriers  wt'ie  s«Mit  out  from  communist  headquarters  with 
messag«'s  to  tlin  (litforcMit  me«jtings,  and  next  morning  it  was 
annouucMMl  that  a  monster  mass  meetinij  of  waire  workers 
woultl  b(^  hell  I  on  Mark(>t,  between  Madison  and  Washington 
str<M^ts. 

Then  it  was  time  tn  act.  The  morning  papers  brought 
later  iiitt'lligeiice  from  the  East,  and  this  only  serve<l  to  fan 
thi^  exeitemeni  into  a  warmer  glow.  Disputations  of  citizens 
called  upiui  the  mayor  and  aski^l  him  to  take  imnuxliate 
nieasuns  to  ])revent.  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life 
here.  IIi>  proniisi'd  to  do  so.  Snnn^  ])rominent  citizenjs, 
Iiendeil  by  Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter.  calhnl  up<»n  the  editor  of  the 
/hiilfi  Xrirs^  and  beggiv]  jiim  ti>  suspend  the  ])ubIicatiou  of 
liis  pa|M-r  f«»r  tlu^  time,  being,  as  the  news  he  was  furnisJiing 
!o  tli(^  public  old y  servtul  to  excite  the  populace.  HojU'<miised 
not  til  suspend  it.      Deputatiojjs  waited  u])on  tin*  su]>erintend- 
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ent  of  police  aud  asked  him  to  take  instant  precautions  against 
the  possibility  of  a  riot.  He  had  already  taken  them.  Depu- 
tations called  upon  the  sheriff,  telegraphed  the  governor,  and 
intervle^i^  Lieut. -Gen.  Sheridan.  Thus  were  deputations 
running  here  and  running  there,  now  and  then,  by  accident, 
doing  ft  sensible  thing,  bat  generally  helping  to  precipitate 
the  trouble  which  they  were  struggling,  in  an  idiotic  sort  of 
a  way,  to  avoid. 

The  men  who  kept  cool  and  viewed  the  situation  like 
reas(mable  beings  ailvised,  tii*st  of  all,  that  the  meeting  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  Market  street  be  suppressed,  or, 
rather,  be  prevented  from  gathoriiig.  Mayor  Heath  remem- 
bered that  there  was  something  in  the  constitution  which 
guaranteed  the  right  of  the  people  to  j>eaceably  assemble 
and  relieve  their  minds,  and  he  thought  it  best  not  to  inter- 
fere. That  settled  it.  The  communists,  socialists,  vagrants, 
loafers,  thugs,  thieves  and  criminals  in  general  were  only 
waiting  for  the  slightest  exhibition  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities;  Mayor  Iloath  furnished  it,  nnd  the  city 
was  at  their  mercy. 

There  were  news[)ai)ers  whicli  backotl  the  mayor  in  his 
decision,  which  talked  h)udly  «»f  the  rights  of  workingmeu 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  situation,  and  which  held,  in  very 
elegantly  constructed  eclitorial  l«>aders,  that  the  rigiit  of  free 
spe^ich  should  never  1)0  abridged;  there  were  news|>apers 
wlxich  did  that  on  Monday,  and  that  talked  in  a  different 
strain  alto^jether  on  Wtnlnosihiv,  when  thoy  saw  tliat  a  irrent 
bhmder  had  been  conimitttMl.  Nritlu^r  the  mavur  nor  tht; 
superintendent  of  jK)liee  nppeared  to  realize — they  certainly 
did  not  recognize — the  niMgnitude  of  the  issue  presented 
then,  nor  for  some  time  afterwMnl. 

The  mass  meeting  on  Mondnv  niglit  was  n  monster  affair. 
the  participants  filling  every  inch  of  spact?.  bj'twefii  the  tun- 
nel and  the  south  side  of  Madison  street.  Cars  were,  unable 
to  pass  on  the  latter  thoroughfare  during  the  three  hours 
tliat   were    consumed  by  the    speakers.      The    communist 
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Kniili^rs  wero  there  early  ami  stayed  latt».  U[Km  tlie  different 
stands,  or  rather  wagoub,  used  by  tlie  s[)eaker.s,  and  scattered 
thnuiixh  the  vast  assemblajje  were  iiiissumaries  of  the  com- 
niniiist  st»fietit*s  jirojiagating  doctrines  of  riot,  inceDdiarism, 
rovohition.  Some  of  thcni  wlio  took  part  in  that  meeting 
had  n\-ison  at  a  hiter  (hito  to  regret  their  utterances  that 
niirht ;  i»thers  had  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  them.  The  wikl- 
est  harangues  of  the  communist  headers  were  cheeretl  to 
thi^  echo;  tlieir  most  treasonable  sentiments  applauded;  their 
most  incendiary  demands  received  with  manifest  approba- 
tion. The  crowd  was  ready  for  anvthinfj.  Just  as  occurred 
nine  vears  later,  near  the  Havmfirket,  tlie  sneei's,  the 
riilicuh*.  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  the  speakers  wero 
turned  in  great  p»irt  toward  '*tho  cowardly  police."  Would 
the  police,  thci  well-fed,  idling,  lazy  police,  dare  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  honest  workingmen  ?  No  !  AVouhl  they 
ihire  ntt<Mnpt  to  pr(»vtMit  sucii  gatlierings  as  this  ?  Nt»!  If 
they  di«l  attem|)t  to  interfere  with  men  who  were  exercising 
tlu*  right  (if  fn*o  speech,  what  then?  Why,  my  f«'llow  citi- 
zens, tln-v  wouhl  l>e  swi'pt  awav  Hkt^  chatf  bo  fore  the  wintl. 
I  Loud  and  rnntinin'd  clKU'ringj. 

And  so  \\«!it  the  meeting  to  tlie  close.  There  were  offi- 
cers pn?Si*iit  in  plain  clothes.  Tlnu'e  wen^  hen*  ami  there  <)n 
the  outskirts  of  \\ui  crowtl  a  few  policemen  in  uniform.  But 
not  tlni  slightest  attempt  was  mailer  to  interfere  with  this 
irath^'rinu  of  fiH*e  American  citizens  who  were  aching  to 
cnerturn  tin?  inslitutions  of  the  coiintrv,  to  (Tush  out  all  sem- 
blance  of  law  a  fid  order,  and  to  trample  society  in  the  dust. 
Superijiteiident  llickev's  n^])ori  of  this  meeting  was  undoubt- 
edly based  upon  unreliable  information.  *\V  mass  meeting  of 
workin^xnu^n."'  he  sm\s,  '"was  held  <»!i  Mondav  eviMiini;  «m 
the  coriH-r  of  ]\l;ijk<'t  and  Madison  streets,  and  about  live 
thousand  [x^rsons  were,  present.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  several  speakers  wln»  rather  counseh*d  prudtJiiceand  moil- 
eration  than  violenc*.\  and  although  sonuj  speeches  W(»re  made 
bv  noted  communists,  and  a  few  at  times  became  somewhat 
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boiBterous,  tlie  meeting  adjoiiriieil  in  a  quiet  ami  orderly 
uianner,  about  10  p.  in.,  the  crowds  ilispei'siiig  off  the  streets^ 
and  all  went  peacoal>ly  to  their  homes/'  The  facts  are  as 
stated  nevertheless.  A  few  si)eakers — probably  three  or  four 
— had  attempts!  to  quiet  the  mob  by  using  moderate  lan- 
guage and  advising  j)eacoable  proceedings  and  lawful  conduct, 
but  thev  were  hissed  and  howled  down.  It  became  necessary, 
of  course,  for  the  administration  and  the  superintendent  of 
police  to  attach  as  little  impoi*tance  as  jKiSsibh^  to  tlie  meet- 
ing, but  the  truth  is,  and  it  was  so  recognized  at  the  time, 
that  if  a  bold  stand  had  been  taken,  such  a  stand,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  ix>lice  took  in  New  York  alK>ut  tJie  same 
time,  when  Murray  scattered  the  mob  in  Tompkins'  s(juare, 
tliere  would  have  been  no  such  scenes  of  lawlessness  as  fol- 
lowed during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Oi'ders  had  been  issued  on  Monilay  to  the  different  cap- 
tains of  jH^lice,  **to  hold  their  commands  in  readiness  at 
their  respective  precinct  stations  until  further  orders,  and 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  jk)s- 
sible  notice." 

Early  <m  Tuesday  morning  the  trouble  began.  The  old 
automatic  telegraph  instruments  were  kept  busy  at  head- 
quarters recording  the  movements  c»f  adozen  different  mobs, 
that  were  marchin<j  in  as  manv  different  (luarters  of  tlie  city 
ajid  gaining  in  volume  as  tlic\v  ni(»ved.  These  mobs  were 
marching  from  place  to  plac(?.  compelling  workingnien  in 
every  branch  of  trade  to  ([uit  work  and  help  to  swell  their 
numbers.  There  was  no  resisting  thf»  demands  of  tlie  riot- 
ers, and  the  most  peaceably  inclined  and  contented  of  me- 
chanics and  lal7<^rers  wert*  forced  to  drop  their  t(»ols,  don 
their  coats  and  join  the  rabble  brigades.  The  coniniunista 
were  in  their  second  heaven,  the  cunnillr  was  at  the  very 
sublimit  of  its  glory.  Chicago  wasa[>parently  as  completely 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  revolutionary  element  as  Pnris  t-vi-r  had 
been. 

A  mob  which  had  been  small  wln^n  it  started,  but  which 
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Was  evL*r\  minute  attaiiiiii*j  the  most  formiilable  proportions, 
was  marcliiiJi:  nortli  on  South  Canal  street,  following  the 
taotifs  ahviuly  imlicateil.  It  comiielled  all  workiugmeu 
alv'iiir  its  iMute  to  abaiul')!!  th»;ir  lalK»rs.  Whenever  it  eame 
to  a  waivli»nise  or  fact(»rv  wht/n?  non-union  mon  or  "scabs'" 
were  omplity»Hl.  it  assaulted  the  men.  drove  them  from  the 
buiUHiiirs  and  proceeiled  t«>  wreak  d»'struction  ujMjn  the  prop- 
erty »>f  their  tMnolovers.  The  emplnvers.  in  mauv  instances, 
heariii;^  i>f  the  advancing  column,  ordered  their  men  to  quit 
Wi»rk.  closed  up  their  places,  and  trusted  to  Providence  for 
tlie  rest. 

The  mayor  saw  tlie  necessity  for  si)eedy  and  vigorous 
acti«.UK  but  si^mnhow  or  other,  he  was  not  prepared  to  take 
it.  When  orders  wer(3  sent  to  ('a[)tain  Seavey  at  the  Union 
street  station,  to  iiiterce[»t  the  mob  on  Canal  street,  and 
Ci»mp<»l  them  to  dis[)erse,  tlie  mayor  stipulated  that  none  of 
the  rioti-rs  should  \to  injured,  if  it  crmhl  [)ossibly  be  avoided, 
hieutonants  Wettner  and  Simmons,  with  twentv-five  men 
eadi  were  detJiih-d  to  uwni  ami  haiaUe  this  mob,  and  if  thev 

m 

and  the  men  under  Wunn  liatl  lifid  tlieir  wav  about  it,  the  riot 
would  have  heen  stiiied  thi^n  and  there,  but  thev  were  under 
t»rders  tobc?  kind  to  the  lawh'ss  rufhans.  and  no  discretionarv 
pt»\vc»r  whatever  was  h*ft  in  their  hands.  Xo  further  pnxif 
r»r  the  ease  with  which  the  riot  eouhl  have  been  squelched, 
if  taken  in  time  and  handled  with  vi^jor,  is  necessary  than 
the  faet  tiiJit  the  jnob.  u|M»n  the  mere  appearance  <tf  this  lit- 
tle detachment  of  police,  scattered  in  all  directions.  A 
few  arrests  wen?  made;  not  even  a  club  was  used;  the  |m)- 
lice  did  not  s«M'm  t«»  be  in  earnest;  the  mob  felt,  even 
thouirh  scattered,  that  if  they  had  taken  a  determined  stand 
tln^  ])olic<*  would  not  haye  molested  th*;m.  This  first  move 
on  tin*  part  of  tli«i  i)olice  tilliMl  the  ri(»ters  with  encourage- 
ment rather  than  alarm.  The  strongest  possible  evidence 
th.it  this  was  the  ease  be^'an  to  ac<*umulat.(i  before  the  dav 
was  ovrr.  At  about  ^»  o'clock  thnt  afternoon,  a  mob  had 
Kiirrniiinled  ;i  «^un  -;tore  on  State  street.     Orders  were  sent  to 
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Captain  O'Donnell  to  see  that  this  mob  was  dispersed.  He 
dispatched  a  squad  under  command  of  Lieut.  Bell,  and  the 
street  was  cleared  without  difficulty.  Tliis  denu>nstration 
and  tlie  fact  that  the  Pittburg  rioters  had  raided  gun  stores 
and  i)awn-brokers'  offices,  in  order  to  obtain  fire  arms,  led  to 
the  issue  of  the  following  : 

TO  ALL  PAWXBKOKEUS. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution  iih  well  as  protection  to  yourselves,  in 
the  event  of  a  riot,  I  would  respectfully  re(]uest  that  you  remove  all  re- 
volvers, or  other  firearms,  froui  your  windows,  to  some  safe  ])lace  where 
they  cannot  be  taken  from  you,  and  let  them  ho  remain  until  such  time 
as  all  danger  is  past.  M.  C  Htckfa', 

Gen'l  Supt.  of  Police. 

Not  only  the  pawnbokers,  but  dealers  in  firearms  goner- 
ally,  complied  with  this  recjuest  on  the  part  of  the  su{)erin- 
tendent,  and  many  of  tlieui  volunteeretl  to  turn  over  their  sup- 
plies of  firearms  and  ammunition  to  the  "custody  of  the  city 
antliorities  for  safe-keeping,  on  ('ondition  tliat  all  such  prop- 
erty not  returned  to  thorn  when  the  excitement  subsided 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  city."  There  was  some  patriotism 
in  this  otfer,  but  it  had  the  drawback  of  being  too  strongly 
diluted  with  selfish  business  interests  to  be  enteiiained  by 
the  superintendent. 

All  through  the  afternoon  reports  of  mob-gatherings 
were  received  from  every  ptirt  of  tlie  city.  Strikes  were  in 
progress  from  the  lake  lo  Western  avenue;  from  the  North 
Side  rolling  mills  to  tlu».  town  of  Lake.  The  dis];)ositi<m  or 
propensity  to  strike  becam*^  a  nninia.  Workingmen  who  had 
no  earthly  cause  to  complain,  who  could  not  call  to  mind  a 
grievance,  tlirew  dowr.  their  t(H)ls,  tore  off  their  ''overalls," 
snatched  up  their  coats  and  hats,  shook  their  clenched  fists 
at  their  employers,  and — joined  the  nearest  mob.  The  ra^- 
road  employes,  the  lumber  shovers.  the  saw  and  jJaning  ni'JI 
men,  the  iron-workers,  the  brass  finishers,  tht^  ('arpcntors, 
the  brickmakers,  the  brickljiyers,  the  stonemasons,  the 
furniture  makers,  the  polishers,  tlu^  shoemakers,  the  tnilors, 
the  [)aint€rs,  glaziers,  butchers,  l)nkers.  candlestick  makers — 
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all  wont  out  without  motive  or  reason,  and  helped    to   swell 
the  I'razy  mobs  that  paraded  aimlessly  through   the  streets. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  less  dangerous  of  the  char- 
Hctoi*s  ft  allowed — the  most  desjierate,  reckless  and  unprinci- 
plcil  led.  Hundreds  of  those  who  shouted  for  higher  \vages 
and  better  treatment  were  vagalx^nds  who  had  not  done  an 
lii>nest  day's  work  for  years;  hundreds  were  confirmed  crimi- 
nals,  hundreds  were  professional  thieves.  But  the  most 
ilangerous  element  of  all  were  the  foreigners  who  belonged 
ti>  tlu»  c«)mmunistic  societies  and  who  were  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  peri(xl  of  the  blackest  anarchy.  These  j)eople, 
especially  their  leaders,  were  willing  to  unit«  with  the  thugs 
ami  tiiieves  of  the  city  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
their  desit^ns.  They  were  active  and  indefati<jable  in  their 
work,  and  wherever  a  mob  appeared  they  stood  in  the  front 
ranks,  urging  the  rabble  and  the  misguided  workingraen for- 
ward to  the  commission  of  acts  of  lawlessness,  violence  and 
brutalitv. 

The  police  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  general 
supevinten«lent,  a  dejiuty  superintendent,  four  captains, 
eighteen  lieutenants,  eleven  sergeants  and  four  hundred  and 
t*ighty-on(i  ni<»n.  Tht»  force  available  for  active  duty  "in  the 
field,"'  liowi'ver,  scarcely  numbered  250  men.  It  was  simply 
out  of  tli'"^  <piestion.  of  c<»urse,  that  such  an  insignificant 
force  eouhl  successfully  cope*,  with  a  score  of  mobs,  scat- 
tered broadcast  tlinmgliout  the  eity.  Tlie  patrol  wagon  had 
not  biioii  ilreainpt  of  at  tlie  time,  and  the  men  rode  in  street 
cars,  or  travt^hMl  an  font  from  one  point  to  another,  being 
utterly  unable  to  i)roni[>tly  respond  t«)  the.  ealls  sent  in.  All 
(lay  Tu«*sday  tliey  were  kt^pton  the  march,  from  post  to  pillar, 
fr<»iN  pill.ir  io  post.  soiiK^tiines  to  meet  jmhI  disperse  a  mob 
wh'ch  woiilil  iiinii»'dint«lv  re-form:  sometimes  on  a  wild  «x<»ose 
ch;is<*.  but  alwavs  iroiiiir.  never  ^»stin«^  until  worn  (mt  with 
hiini5(?r  an<lffitiirue  tliev  wiM'e  Mlnn»st  ready  to  sink  exhausted 
on  tin?  streefs.  Many  of  them  hail  not  taken  a  niiuithful 
of  food  fill-  tweiitv-foiir  hours:  nianv  had    bleeding  feet,  and 
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Deputy  Superintendeut  Dixon  states  tliat  he  saw  officers 
that  night,  and  on  the  nights  following,  take  off  their  boota  iu 
order  to  empty  them  of  the  blcxxl  which  had  been  accamu- 
lating  in  them  for  hours.  Offi(?ers  wh(j  went  through  those 
days  of  tribulation,  still  on  the  force,  will  say  that  this  is  no 
exaggerated  picture.  The  oppressive  heat  added  to  their 
sufferings,  and  it  became  evident  all  too  socDn — dreiulful  dis- 
cx)very  as  it  was! — that  the  police  were  unable  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

Tiie  emergency  never  would  have  arisen  had  this  riot 
been  snuffed  out  when  it  lirst  made  its  ap[)earance.  The 
Monday  night  mass  meeting  was  the  first  mistake ;  the  order 
to  deal  gently  with  the  mobs  Tuesday  m«:>rning  was  the  sec- 
ond mistake,  the  failure  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  the 
rioters  during  the  afternoon  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  all. 
The  opportunity  for  suppressing  the  troubles  had  slipj^d 
from  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent.  The 
police  alone  could  no  longer  be  depended  u|)on  to  restore 
peace,  or  to  maintain  it! 

Captains  Seavey,  O'Donnell,  Gund  and  Johnson,  and 
Lieutenants  Blettner,  Simmons,  Callahan,  Bell,  Hathaway, 
(lerbing  and  Bans  had  been  in  active  I'ominanilof  details  sent 
out  to  di.sperse  tho  rioters,  and  had  done  the  very  bost  they 
4'ould,  but  witlnmt  success,  to  crush  out  the  riot.  Their 
hands  were  tied.  They  had  tin*  lu'ivileiifo  onlv  of  niakinir  a 
ilisplay  of  force,  not  of  using  it.  The  mobs  fimnd  tliis  out, 
and  treated  the  policemen  accordingly.  Tliey  insulted,  riil- 
iculed  and  stoned  the  men  with  perfect  impunity.  "No 
blood  must  1x3  spilled,"  said  the  kind-hoarto<l  mayor,  and  it 
c^me  to  the  |)oint  where  the  only  blood  being  spilled,  or 
likely  to  l>e  spilled,  was  that  which  flowed  through  the  veins 
*»f  the  [kjI icemen. 

The  streets  were  Hooded  with  circulars  on  Tuesilav  aftor- 
notm  announcing  thfit  another  great  mass  mooting  of  work- 
ingmen  woidd  be  held  on  Market  street,  b«>tweon  Madison 
and  Washington,  tliat  evening.      The    business   peoj)le    anil 
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the  law  abiding  citizens   generally  demanded  of  the   major 
that  this  meeting  should  be  prohibited,  and   Superintendent 
Hickey  finally  received  instructions  to  prevent  the  gathering. 
Bv  S  (/dock  that  evening  another  tremendous  crowd   had 
a.ss<;mbled  and  tlie  iuiiammatory  speeches  hail  begun.     The 
greatest  alarm   prevailed   throughout  the  city,   for   it    was 
feared  that  this  meeting  would  lead  to  more  terrible  results 
than  any  that  had  yet  been  exfierienced.     Lieutenant  Ger- 
bing  in  command  of  oO  men,  and  Lieutenant  Bans  with  25  men, 
were  honored  with  the  execution  of  the   chiefs   orders  to 
break  up  tliis  meeting.     Those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
obrii»rvtMl  the  advancing  column  of  blue-coats  some  time  be- 
fore their  appearance  became  known  to   the  vast  multitude 
which  was  packed  tightly  between  Madison  street  and   the 
tunnel  entrance.     Without  any  preliminary   flourish,    Lieu- 
t^^nant  Gerbing  advanced  front  on  the  crowd  and   opened    a 
fnsilad(i  of  blank  cartridges,  followed  immediately  and  rap- 
idly   by   thrtje   or   four   others.     The  panic-stricken  crowd 
stfiinixMliid  ininiodiatc'Iy,  tramping  each  other  down,  yelling 
for  mercy,  swearing,    howling,   but  over  scrambling  or  run- 
ning toward    tlie   tunnel,   through  which   several  thousand 
rushed   over  to  the  West  Side.     The    j)olice  advanced    in 
si)lcndid  order,  forming  a  line  almost  completely  across  the 
wide  street  at  this  point,  now  and  then   sending   a  parting 
salute  of  lijirmlcss  guni)owder  after  the  flying  mob.     Some 
n\sistanc«»  was  shown  here  and  there,  but   tlie    clubs    were 
brouglit  into  ])Iay,  and  in  h»ss  than  ten  minutes  the    square 
was  ns  iiuiet  us  a  (Mmntry  gravoyanl. 

The.  firing  had  bcc»n  Inward  throughout  the  South  Side, 
f«)r  lijilf  a  mile,  an<l  over  on  the  West  Side,  and  all  sorts  of 
wild  rumors  w«?re.  set  afloat  immedijitely.  The  [)olice  had 
mowed  d«>\vn  (lie  mob!  Three.  hundre<l  were  killed  and 
twice  that  number  wounded!  IMarkot  street  was  covered 
with  the  dead,  the  dying  and  the  injured!  The  |H)lice  had 
likiMvise  suffered  dreadful  l»)sses!     Ktc..  etc.,   etc. 

Aftt»r  the    mob   had    been  ilispcrsed  quiet  reigned    su- 
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preme;  the  streets  were  deserted  and  aii  oppressive  calm 
pervaded  the  entire  community.  The  worst  had  not  come, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  feel  it.  The  rioters,  learning  that 
blank  cartritlges  only  had  been  used  in  the  Market  street 
charge,  were  disgusted  with  themselves  for  running  away, 
and  the  communistic  leaders  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to 
inspire  the  rabble  with  the  belief  that  if  they  woidd  only 
stand  firmly  together,  the  police  might  easily  bo  over2X)wered. 
The  demagogues,  too,  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
mayor  and  police  for  daring  to  interfere  with  "a  meeting  of 
peaceable  citizens,''  and  for  trampling  upon  ''tlie  right  of 
free  speech,"  and  workingmen  were  told  that  if  they  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  this  outrage  they  must  expect  henceforth 
to  l)e  treated  as  slaves  by  their  masters  and  the  hireling 
l>olice. 

Mayor  Heath  began  to  realize  the  danger  at  last,  and  now 
in  response  to  the  indignant  demands  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed through  the  press,  he  deteinnined  to  crush  out  the 
riot  at  any  cost.  His  first  move  was  to  call  upon  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  every  ward  in  the  city  to  form  them- 
selves into  armed  organizations  for  tlie  preseiTation  of  the 
peace  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property ;  ho  appealed 
to  the  governor,  and  the  first  and  second  regiments  were 
called  out  All  other  militarv  ort^anizations  wore  asked  to 
come  forward  and  assist  the  municipal  authorities,  and  all 
responded;  over  three  hundreil  special  polic(*men  were 
sworn  in,  anned  and  assigne<l  t(»  regulnr  pntrol  duty  in 
place  of  the  regulars  who  wore  now  on  active  iluty  far  from 
their  beats;  arms  and  ammunition  were  contributed  by  citi- 
zens in  immense  quantities,  and  stored  ;it  tlio  City  Hall. 
Deputy  Su|)erintendent  Dixon  to(»k  command  ot*  the  forces 
on  the  outside.  Lieut.  Frederick  Ebersokl  wn.s  inade  quni-- 
terma.ster,  militaiy  regulations  and  discipline  wcjo  introduceil: 
tho  sti'eet  car,  teaming  comj^nins,  whohv-^alc  houses,  and 
private  individuals  gtive  the  use  of  iluMr  In)rst>s  to  tlu^  city. 
and  cavalry  companies  were  organiz«ul--tlic  whole  town  was 
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aroused,  either  for  ilefensive  or  offensive  purposes,  and  Chi- 
cHgo  presented  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  seige. 
Suj^orintendent  Hickey  estimates  that  on  Wednesday  there 
were  not  less  than  2O.(M)0  men  under  arms.  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
Torrence,  commanding  the  military  operations,  established 
his  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  sui^rintendent  of  po- 
lice. 

On  Wednesday  morninjj  the  rioters  were  more  acr^rressiv^e 
than  ever  before.  They  committed  several  dastardly  as- 
saults upon  workingmen  who  declined  to  join  their  ranks ; 
they  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  propi.»rty  in  outlying  mau- 
uf a(*tories ;  they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  one  or  two  planing 
mills;  tliey  succeeded  in  burning  down  one  building;  they 
flourished  revolvers,  shotguns  and  rifles:  they  expressed 
their  determination  to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  wipe 
out  all  authority. 

In  tlie  lumber  district  they  assembled  in  great  numbers 
and  fn;m  there  moyed  toward  McC<»rmick"s  factory,  a  place 
thnt  has  ever  attracted  tlie  attention  and  experienced  the  en- 
mity of  iao])s.  I'liose  agricultural  implement  works  were 
surrounded  Ity  about  IMM)  men.  Lieut.  Vesey.  with  a  squad 
of  jKilicHnion.  was  ordered  to  disperse  them.  He  was  rein- 
forccul  bv  Ijji'ut.  Oallahan,  who  commanded  8t)  men.  The 
mob  \is<mI  stoiifs  and  (ttlier  missiles  froelv  and  fouijht  the 
p<ilic('ni(^n  dt?s|>(M';itely :  but  Vesey  and  Callahan  held  their 
men  un<l<'r  restraint  until  the  proper  moment  an'ived.  when 
tlicy  swooped  down  upon  the  mob.  demoralizing  itcomplotely. 
Two  pjitrohneii  were  seriously  injunnl  an<l  a  number  of 
the  strikers  were  woun<liMl.  The  tirst  blood  had  been  spilled 
l»v  the  pdliee.  Vesev  and  (-alh-ihan  jjroved  themselves  to 
])e.  brave,  conl.  and  eompetoni  comninnders  during  this  little 
en^^aijenieni;  the  law-abiding  people  began  to  look  toward 
them  wiih  conlidonee,  an<l  tliev  were  from  this  time  on  en- 
trnsieil  with  the  most  tlillirult  and  im[)ortant   undf^rtakings, 

Voluntei-r  eavalry  and  infantry  companies  were  immedi- 
ately «]ispatchp(l  to  the  -Hlack  Road"  regicm,  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  patrol  the  surrounding  district  and  prevent  tlie  mob 
from  reassembling.  A  mob  liad  collected  also  at  the  corner  of 
Sherman  and  Taylor  streets — a  hard  locality  at  that  time — 
and  after  organizing  itself  in  a  semi-military  fashion,  marched 
north  on  the  river  bank  to  Van  Buren  street  bridge,  crossing 
over  to  the  West  Side,  going  north  on  Beach  street  to  Polk, 
and  driving  workingmen  from  their  benches  along  the  routes. 
At  the  west  end  of  Polk  street  l)ridge,  Lieut.  Ebersold,  with 
3«0  men  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  intercepted  and  dis- 
persed them,  without  loss  on  either  side.  In  the  meantime  a 
mob  had  collected  at  tlie  Illinois  (l-entral  elevator,  near  tlie 
lake  shore.  Lieut.  Bell,  with  oO  men,  and  Sergeant  Brennan, 
with  a  squad  from  the  Central  station,  were  ordered  t<">  this 
jx>iut,  but  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  disperse  the  crowd.  An- 
other mob,  at  Fifteenth  and  Dearborn  streets,  were  stopping 
the  street  cars ;  the  Nortli  Side  tailors  were  out  on  a  strike 
and  closing  up  the  merchant  tailoring  establishments,  and 
Lieutenants  Bell  and  Bans  were  sent  respectively  to  each  of 
these  points,  where  they  succeeded  in  (juelUng  all  disturb- 
ances. There  were  probably  fifty  different  mobs  moving  at 
this  time,  audit  was  out  of  the  <jaostion  for  the  police  to  fol- 
low them  up.  The  rioters  pai^l  no  attention  Avhattn'er  to  tlie 
"specials"  or  volunteers.  Superintendent  Hiekey,  in  speak- 
ing on  this  |K:>int.,  says:  **SpeciHl  policeiaon  are  compara- 
tively worthless  for  quelling  <listarbances  or  disi)ersing 
crowds,  for  however  I'ood  their  intentions  or  efforts,  tlietruth 
is  that  twenty  [K)licenien  in  unift>rm  are  better  and  more  ef- 
fective for  the  pur|X)se  than  iifty  specials  in  plain  dress.  This 
was  clearly  proven  when  a  mob  had  congregated  on  the  North 
Side.  Most  of  the  re<^ular  force  at  that  tiiiii*  bein^on  dutv  (ils(»- 
where,  a  squad  of  twenty  S[)ecials  were  sent  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  but  the  rioters  defiantly  turned  u])on  them  and  they 
were  forced  to  retire  to  the  station.  Lieutenant  Hathawav, 
in  command  of  fifteen  men  from  thc^  regular  force,  disi)ersed 
thorn  without  serious  trouble,  althougli  the  crowd  and  the 
excitement   had   greatly  increased  in  the  meantime.''     The 
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windows  of  the  shot  tower.  Crane  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Car- 
lyle  Mason's  work  shop,  and  other  phices  were  broken  in  by 
the  mob,  as  were  also  three  of  the  North  Side  tanneries. 
The  rioters  doilged  the  jK)lice  around  cornere,  scattered  and 
reformed  again  and  by  their  maneuvering  simply  tired  the 
force  out.  It  was  impossible  to  get  them  concentrated. 
This  the  police  endeavored  to  accomplish,  and  Captains  Sea- 
vpy  and  Johnson  detailed  squads  of  patrolmen  at  different 
jx>int8  with  the  view  of  hedging  in  and  consolidating  the 
mobs,  so  that  thev  could  be  attacked  as  a  whole;  but  this 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  All  the  saloons  were  now  or- 
dered closed,  and  the  situation  everj'  moment  becoming  more 
serious,  the  mayor  requested  the  proprietors  of  all  the  man- 
ufactories to  resume  business,  promising  them  protection, 
and  ordering  all  iiUors  off  the  streets,  under  penalty  of  suf- 
fering in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  rioters.  Messrs. 
J.  V.  Farwell  <t  Co.,  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  Gen.  Stockton,  C. 
B.  Holmes  (South  Division  street  car  comj)any),  James  K. 
Lake  (West  Division  street  car  company)  an<l  many  others, 
loaned  their  teams  and  wagons  to  the  city  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  policemen  from  point  to  j)oint.  Handbills  were 
again  distributed  calling  upon  all  workingmen  to  assemble 
on  Market  street  that  (Wednesday)  evening,  and  a  request 
was  made  by  **The  Workingmen's  Party  of  the  United 
States,''  that  the  mooting  bo  allowed  and  given  police  pro- 
tectiim.  This  rc^quost  was  denied  and  the  meeting  pro- 
claimed. Precautions  wore  tnkon  this  time  to  prevent  the 
ass(»mbling  of  the  crowd.  A  force  of  150  men  was  assem- 
bled at  hoad(|uai-ters,  and  Lieut.  (TerV)ing,  with  50  men,  was 
ordorod  to  procood  to  th«^  place  of  the  proposed  meeting  and 
prevent  the  gathoriiig  of  a  crowd.  This  wms  alxmt  H  p.  m., 
and  already  about  -.noo  persons  wore  assembled;  stands  foi 
the  speakers  had  been  erected  and  the  siiuare  was  illumina- 
ted with  calcium  lights.     Lieut.  Gerbing's  company  formed 

« 

as  on  the  previous  night  and  drove    the  mob    before    them. 
This    time,     however,    the    clubs    in     the    hands     of    the 
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policemen  were  freely  used  and  many  a  head  was 
broken;  one  of  the  loudest-mouthed  of  the  speak- 
ers had  bis  skull  cracked;  the  stands  were  torn 
down  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  streets  were  again 
cleared  completely.  Market  street  was  now  occupied  by 
Lieutenants  Hood,  Blettner,  Bans  and  Gerbing,  who  com- 
manded a  force  of  about  200  men.  It  was  expected  that 
the  West  and  North  Side  contingents  of  rioters  would  soon 
be  along  to  participate  in  the  meeting.  This  expectation 
was  partly  fulfilled,  but  before  the  West  Side  mob  could 
cross  over  the  Bandolph  street  britlge  they  were  confronted 
by  a  line  of  police  drawn  up  at  Market  and  Bandolph  streets, 
attacked  and  driven  back.  ^'A  desperate  hand  to  hand  fight 
occurred  here,"  says  the  official  report,  "the  police  hammer- 
ing them  [the  rioters]  mercilessly  with  their  clubs,  and  the 
rioters  throwing  stones  and  pieces  of  coal  which  they  got 
from  a  yard  close  by.  It  may  to  some  appear  strange  why 
the  police  had  not  fired  indiscriminately  into  them  by  this 
time,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  right  in  front  of  the 
mob  and  close  to  the  drums  and  banners,  which  were  in 
advance  of  them,  there  was  a  crowd  probably  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  small  boys  and  children,  and  that  a  volley 
fired  into  them  at  that  time  would  unavoidably  have  killed 
innocent  children  and  not  the  rioters,  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  police  acted  with  prudence  and  excellent 
j  udgment  in  the  emergency.  As  it  was,  and  after  the  riot. 
ers  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed  and  returned,  Lieut.  Ger- 
bing finally  ordered  his  command  to  shoot  over  their  heads. 
A  volley  was  instantly  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  mob,  and 
although  not  with  fatal  results,  it  had  a  goo<l  effect,  for  they 
at  once  disbanded  and  were  forced  in  opposite  directions, 
some  being  driven  across  the  bridge  and  others  toward  the 
lake.'' 

A  mob  of  about  foui*  hundred  men  had  assembled  in  the 
meantime  at  the  round  house  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  k 
Quincy  railroad,  on  West  Sixteenth  street,  and  proceeded  to 
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smash  the  windows  and  wreck  the  rolling  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Several  cars  and  locomotives  were  ditched,  and  the 
rioters,  it  seems,  had  planned  to  set  fire  to  the  building  and 
destroy  its  contents.  Capt.  Seavey  was  notified  at  once,  and 
ordered  Lieut.  Callahan  with  a  squad  of  policemen  to  the 
scene.  The  men  were  crowded  into  omnibusses  and  driven 
rapidly  toward  the  round  house.  Arriving  there  the  mob 
opened  fire  on  the  'busses,  using  revolvers  and  stones,  and 
the  driver  was  thrown  off  his  seat,  breaking  his  arm  in  the 
fall.  In  a  moment  more  the  most  desperate  attack  thus  far 
had  begun.  As  the  policemen  left  the  omnibusses  they  were 
met  with  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets  and  a  hailstorm  of 
stones.  Lieut.  Callahan  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
The  mob  was  swelling  every  moment  until  it  now  numbered 
some  three  thousand  rioters.  Many  of  these  had  taken 
part  in  the  trouble  at  McCormick's  the  day  before;  they 
knew  Callahan  and  bore  him  a  grudge.  He  drew  his  men 
up  in  line  and  parried  the  bullets  and  stones  as  best  he 
could,  and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  gain  time.  He  had 
sent  in  for  reinforcements,  as  he  dreaded  to  attack  such  an  im- 
mense crowd,  composed  mainly  of  the  most  desperate  ruffians, 
with  such  a  small  force  of  men.  Sergeant  Ryan  with  twenty 
men  had  been  j)atroling  the  district  near  the  round  house, 
and,  hearing  of  Callahan's  position,  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  stones  and  bullets  from  the  mob  began  to  fly 
thicker  and  thicker  around  the  heads  of  the  policemen,  and 
finding  that  the  rioters  were  determined  upon  ugly  work, 
Lieut.  Callahan  ordered  an  attack. 

The  policemen  acted  like  old  soldiers  and  went  into  the 
fight  eagerly.  A  volley  from  their  ranks,  which  laid  a  num- 
ber of  the  rioters  low,  was  followed  by  a  charge,  the  officers 
keeping  up  a  pretty  steady  fire.  The  mob  responded  with 
their  revolvers,  missiles  and  yells,  holding  their  ground 
pugnaciously.  Callahan's  command,  however,  kept  up  the 
fire,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  prepared  for  a  long 
engagement.     Several  of  the  brave  fellows  had  fallen,  some 
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Berionsly  injured,  and  this  served  to  infuriate  their  com- 
panions. With  one  wild  shout  the  policemen  finally  precip- 
itated themselves  upon  the  rioters,  using  their  revolvers  in 
one  hand  and  their  batons  in  the  other,  doing  terrible  exe- 
cution everywhere,  until  the  solid  body  of  rioters  in  front  of 
them  broke  and  scattered,  the  great  majority  of  them  re- 
treating toward  the  Halsted  street  viaduct. 

The  fight  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  Lieut.  Callahan, 
finding  that  his  men  were  out  of  ammunition,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  injured,  returned  to  the  Twelfth  street  station. 
They  presented  a  sorry  sight  as  they  marched  back.  But 
two  or  three  of  them  escaped  injury  of  some  kind.  Nearly 
all  were  badly  bruised  by  flying  stones,  and  the  following 
officers  of  Callahan's  command  were  more  or  less  seriously 
injured  by  bullets,  stones  or  other  missiles : 

Patrolman  Patrick  O'Hara,  died  since  by  drowning. 

Patrolman  A.  Samolsky,  at  present  a  constable. 

Patrolman  Patrick  Shanly,  at  present  on  the  force. 

Patrolman  Thomas  Dooley,  at  present  on  the  force. 

Patrolman  Thomas  N.  Dane,  whereabouts  unknown. 

Patrolman  Matthew  Twohy,  died  subsequently. 

Patrolman  William  Flynn  (who  shot  Fitzgerald  at  the 
polls),  still  on  the  force. 

Patrolman  George  Demar,  at  present  on  the  day  squad. 

Patrolman  James  B.  Carroll,  whereabouts  unknown. 

Patrolman  S.  S.  McCormick,  whereabouts  unknown. 

Patrolman  Thomas  McCann,  whereabouts  unknown. 

Patrolman  Michael  Conneroy,  at  present  on  the  force. 

Patrolman  Edward  Laugh lin,  now  lieutenant  on  the  force. 

Patrolman  James  Lacy,  died  subsequently. 

Patrolman  Henry  Gant,  whereabouts  unknown. 

In  the  battle  at  the  round  house  James  Flashuck,  shot 
with  a  pistol  ball,  died  next  morning ;  Wensen  Movoskosky, 
shot  with  a  pistol  ball,  died  in  half  an  hour ;  five  others, 
whose  names  and  residences  it  was  impossible  to  discover, 
were  shot  and  died  from  the  effects  of  their  wounds,  and 
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about  twenty-five  were  seriously  wouDcled.  Lieut  Callaliaa 
so  distinguished  himself  in  this  and  other  struggles  with 
the  rioters,  that  his  name  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
on  the  force.  Citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor 
to  his  pluck  and  ability.  After  the  excitement  had  cooled 
down,  the  citizens  of  the  West  Twelfth  street  district  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  and  costly  gold  watch  and  chain. 
The  watch  bore  the  inscription:  *'To  Lieutenant  M.  Calla- 
han, from  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  Sept  11,  1877,  for  effic- 
iency, honesty  and  fidelity."  Justice  Scully,  in  presenting 
this  testimonial,  made  an  address  most  flattering  to  the  gallant 
lieutenant,  and  the  latter  replied  in  a  neat  speech.  Later 
on  his  name  was  mentioned  conspicuously  for  the  superin- 
tendency,  but  at  his  request  his  claims  to  this  advancement 
were  not  pressed.  He  had  made  many  bitter  enemies,  as 
well  as  substantial  and  enthusiastic  friends,  by  his  con- 
duct during  the  riots,  but  the  former  were  more  active  than 
the  latter,  and  they  never  rested  until,  upon  a  change  of 
administration,  they  succeeded  in  having  him  reduced  to  a 
sergeantcy,  a  position  which  he  holds  at  present,  at  the  West 
Madison  street  station.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  education, 
good  address  and  fine  physique.  He  bore  his  reduction 
with  the  same  good  grace  that  he  bore  his  laurels  in  the 
riot  of  ^77. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THB  YEAR  1«77— PROGRESS  AND  FINISH  OF  THE  RIOT-^THE  NUM. 
EHOUS  C0KFUCT8  ON  THE  HALSTED  STREET  VIADUCT— A  WARLIKE 
DI8PLAY.-THE  MIUTARY,  VOLUNTEERS  AND  POLICE-BLOODY  WORK 
BETWEEN  TWELFTH  STREET  AND  ARCHER  AVENUE— DIXON  AT 
THE  FRONT— A  HEROIC  BOY-THE  TURNER  HALL  EPISODE— A 
SPEEDY  RESTORATION  OF  PEACE-THE  MILITARY  REGIME  IN  THB 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  rioters  who  had  assembled  and  suffered  a  repulse 
from  Lieut.  Oallahan^s  heroic  little  command  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  round  house,  proved 
later  to  be  a  wing  of  the  grand  mob,  which,  by  this  time, 
was  consolidating  on  Halsted  street,  between  the  viaduct 
and  Archer  avenue.  At  length  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
two  or  three  hundred  scattered  detachments  would  become 
centralized,  and  that  a  crushing  blow  might  be  dealt  the  up- 
rising as  a  whole.  A  force  of  200  i)olicemen,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieuts.  Blettner,  Macauley  and  Bell,  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  ground,  with  instructions  to  show  the  mob 
no  mercy.  The  authorities  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
mercy  to  the  mob  meant  danger'  to  all  peaceable  citizens, 
and  now  they  were  determined  to  make  amends  for  the  mis- 
takes committed  at  the  start.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
police,  however,  the  mob  had  been  caiTving  things  at  their 
will.  The  first  street  car  that  attempted  to  cross  tlie  via- 
duct was  pelted  with  a  shower  of  stones,  the  conductor  and 
driver  both  driven  from  their  positions,  the  horses  lashed 
into  madness  until  they  ran  away,  and  finally  the  car  was 
overturned  at  the  junction  of  Halsted  and  Evans  streets, 
where  it  was  "pulled  to  pieces  by  a  pack  of  liowling  young 
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devils/'  says  the  Tribune's  acoonnt,  ''contained  within 
boys  not  older  than  14  years."  The  other  ceLrs  that  arrived 
at  the  viaduct  were  stopped,  the  conductors  rifled  of  the 
contents  of  their  pockets,  and  the  passengers  compelled  to 
leave  their  seats  and  walk.  M.  J.  Pribyl,  a  dealer  in  fire- 
arms at  522  Halsted  street,  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
request  of  the  superintendent  in  relation  to  hiding  danger- 
ous weapons  from  view.  He  had  a  fine  display  of  revolvers, 
guns,  etc.,  in  his  window.  The  store  was  piUaged  by  the 
mob,  which  carried  oflf  thirty-five  guns,  as  many  revolvers, 
and  as  many  more  pistols.  Most  of  those  who  assisted  in 
gutting  Pribyl's  place  were  thugs  and  thieves.  The  work- 
ingmen  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  South  of  the  viaduct  the 
mob  assumed  serious  aspects  at  several  points.  The  crowd 
of  howling  young  devils,  who  were  pulling  the  open  street 
car  to  pieces,  extinguished  the  street  lights  (for  it  was 
now  quite  dark),  which  the  mob  only  allowed  the  lamp- 
lighters to  light,  after  much  discussion,  in  the  first  place. 
It  became  rumored  then  that  pillaging  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  immediately  every  shopkeeper  along  the  street 
locked  his  doors,  barred  his  windows,  and  prepared  to  defend 
his  property.  A  crowd  of  young  men  and  boys  marched 
upon  the  hardware  store  of  E.  R.  Lott,  No.  785  Halsted 
street.  The  iron  bars  were  wrenched  from  the  windows,  the 
shutters  forced  off,  the  windows  broken,  and  some  one, 
hoisted  through  an  aperture  thus  made,  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  door.  Tlie  rabble,  principally  composed  of  young 
thieves,  rushed  in  and  commenced  the  work  of  plunder. 
Tlie  gas  was  lit,  and  the  older  persons  in  the  mob  seized  the 
most  valuable  goods  on  the  slielves  and  in  the  show  cases. 
A  large  amount  of  cutlery  and  small  hardware  was  carried 
off  in  a  buggy,  and  the  thieves  only  desisted  when  the 
articles  left  were  too  heavy  to  be  taken  away  by  hand. 

The  mt)b  appeared  to  be  thinniug  out  at  the  viaduct,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  run  the  street  cars,  but  the  crowd 
would  not  permit  it.     The  jx)lice  arrived   about  this  time. 
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ooming  from  the  south,  and  the  mob  quickly  scattered.  As 
the  blue-coats  passed  the  point  where  the  cars  were  wrecked, 
several  shots  were  fired  out  of  one  of  the  buildings,  but  no 
harm  was  done.  The  police  marched  along,  clearing  the 
sidewalks  as  they  advanced  across  the  Halsted  street  via- 
duct, but  encountered  no  more  opposition  until  they  came  to 
the  corner  of  Halsted  and  Fifteenth  streets,  where  a  large 
crowd  of  laborers  had  assembled.  The  police  formed  in 
line  here,  charged  the  crowd  with  their  clubs,  and  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  Several,  who  stubbornly  held  their 
ground  or  resisted,  were  pretty  badly  beaten.  The  mob 
gathered  again  about  a  block  away  and  marched  west,  hoot- 
ing and  yelling  as  they  went.  In  a  few  minutes  Lieut.  Hood, 
commanding  about  100  men,  came  down  Halsted  to  Twenty- 
second  street,  clearing  everything  before  him.  The  first 
three  companies  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Thirteenth 
street,  which  was  considered  the  most  dangerous  point, 
while  guards  were  placed  at  all  the  street  crossings,  to  pre- 
vent the  rioters  from  again  gathering  on  Halsted.  Besides 
the  casualties  already  mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  the 
round  house,  a  large  number  of  persons  were  severely,  some 
fatally,  injured,  during  the  various  attacks  of  the  evening 
on  Halsted  street. 

During  Wednesday,  mobs  had  disturbed  the  peace  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  alarm  on  the  South  and  North  Sides, 
but  no  considerable  damage  was  done.  It  was  evident  to 
all  that  the  worst  had  not  come,  but  it  was  more  evident  still 
that  the  city  was  only  half-way  prepared  to  meet  the  real 
danger  ahead.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  tabernacle,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  gas  works,  fronting  on  Monroe,  between  Franklin 
and  Market  streets,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday.  The 
immense  hall  was  packed  with  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  city,  and  law-abiding  j)eople  generally.  It  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  who  nominated  Hon. 
C.  B.  Farwell  for  chairman.     Mr.  Farwell,  on  taking  the 
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chair,  suggested  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  appoint 
a  strong  committee  of  three  men  from  each  division  of  the 
city,  and  let  them  attend  to  such  matters  in  organization  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  after  consulting  with  the  mayor. 
Gen.  Drew  said  he  had  a  proposition  to  offer,  which  had 
already  been  approved  by  the  mayor  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Dixon,  to  the  effect,  that  the  mayor  call  for  5,000 
volunteers,  or  more  as  they  may  offer,  to  report  forthwith 
at  headquarters,  there  to  be  organized  into  companies  of 
100  each,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  competent  officers — men 
who  had  served  in  the  rebellion;  let  them  be  armed  with 
heavy  canes  or  clubs,  or,  if  they  have  revolvers,  let  them 
bring  them  along;  organize  them  as  fast  as  they  report, 
and  let  them  be  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of  police 
as  special  policemen. 

While  Gen.  Drew  was  speaking,  the  following  proclama- 
tion from  the  mayor  arrived,  and  it  was  read  to  the  meeting: 

Mayor's  OrFioB,  Chioaoo,  July  25, 1872 — 3:30  o'clock. — In  my  procla- 
mation of  yesterday  I  requested  all  good  citizens  to  organi2se  in  their  re- 
spective districts  and  blocks  and  do  patrol  duty  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Though  this  request  has  to  a  large  extent  been  complied  with, 
I  must  again  remind  the  people  that  such  organization  must  be  made 
thorough  and  effective.  I  also  request  5,000  good  and  experienced  citi- 
zens, composed  as  largely  as  possible  of  ex-soldiers,  to  report  at  head- 
quarters, to  do  such  general  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

I  again  warn  all  idlers  and  curious  people,  especially  women  and 
children,  to  keep  off  the  public  highways,  as  the  authorities  in  case  cf 
necessity  will  not  be  responsible  for  consequences. 

The  public  and  citizens  are  ordered  to  arrest  all  disorderly  persons 
and  to  take  them  to  the  police  stations  in  the  vicinity.  The  aldermen  of 
the  city  are  requested  to  take  charge  of  such  organizations  and  provide 
rendezvous  for  the  same.  M.  Heath,  Mayor. 

This  proclamation  \vas  greeted  with  cheers,  and  Gen. 
Drew,  continuing,  said  that  it  covered  the  ground  precisely. 
The  necessity  for  organization  was  making  itself  felt  more 
strongly  every  moment.  ''With  tlie  discipline  most  neces- 
sary in  cases  of  this  kind,"  said  Gen.  Drew,  "the  assistant 
(deputy)  superintendent  of  police  assured  me  he  could  put 
down  every  demonstration  inside  of  24  hours,  and  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  can  be  done.  I  would  also,  in 
addition  to  that,  have  the  military  held  in  reserve,  in  case  of 
any  disturbance  beyond  the .  control  of  these  men,  so  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  their  rescue,  and  I  undertake  to 
say  that  there  is  no  question  that  this  whole  demonstration 
can  be  put  down  and  law  and  order  and  peace  be  preserved 
here,  and  everybody  go  about  his  business."     [Applause J. 

Hon.  Garter  H.  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  congress, 
seconded  the  suggestions  of  Gen.  Drew,  and  urged  that  every 
manufacturer  in  Chicago  be  requested  to  resume  business 
next  morning,  ^'idleness,  it  is  said,  is  hell's  workshop," 
cried  Mr.  Harrison,  "and  when  men  are  idle  the  devil's  ham- 
mer— ^whisky — is  employed.  After  that  no  man  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  [Cheers].  The  people 
of  Chicago  are  industrious,  the  laborers  are  workingmen  of 
the  truest  stamp,  and  to-day  there  is  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon exhibited  of  a  city  of  500,000  men,  women  and 
children — a  city  composed  of  industrious  workingmen — con- 
trolled by  a  mob  of  200  or  300  idlers  and  ragamuffins. 
[Cheers].  It  is  not  laboring  men  who  are  making  the 
strike.  A  few  laboring  men  commenced  it;  but  it  is  the 
idlers,  thieves  and  ruffians  who  are  carrying  it  on.  *  *  * 
"We  have  stopped  the  railroads,  and  what  can  Chicago  do 
without  the  railroads?  We  cannot  get  bread  without  them." 

Tlie  fear  of  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  breadstuflPs  had 
begun  to  make  itself  felt;  people  were  already  talking  of  an 
impending  famine  inside  the  city,  as  not  a  train  of  cars  had 
been  moved  for  three  days,  and  there  was  little  prospect 
of  the  blockade  being  raised.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  railroad  strike  extended  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  within 
a  radius  of  700  miles  of  Chicago,  and  that  other  towns  and 
cities  were,  like  Chicago,  partly  or  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
mobs. 

"I  have  noticed,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  in  closing  his  re- 
marks, "that  when  the  police  have  arrested  a  rioter  or  a 
striker,  not  one  single  word  was  said  against  it.     When  the 
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policeman  lays  his  hands  on  a  man's  shoulder  and  says, 
'You  are  my  prisoner,'  the  feeling  of  law-abiding  reverence 
for  those  who  are  the  officers  of  the  law  will  make  the  man 
go  to  prison.  Keep  your  military  back.  If  necessary  let 
them  stay  to  protect  banks  or  waterworks,  but  don't  let  the 
soldiers  shoot  down  defenseless  women.  The  blue-coated 
man  of  the  police,  and  you  who  are  going  to  enroll  as  his  as- 
sistants, when  a  man  attempts  to  stop  another  from  working, 
can  go  and  arrest  him  for  doing  violence  to  the  law,  and  by 
to-morrow  night  we  will  have  peace  in  this  great  city  of  the 
West. "     [  Applause  ] . 

Bobert  Collyer  said  that  he  had  lived  in  Chicago  for  20 
years  and  he  considered  this  the  most  serious  time  he  had 
ever  seen.  "What  our  friend  has  just  said  is  true — ^we  are 
cowed  by  an  insignificant  mob.  The  great  wheels  of  com- 
merce and  trade  are  stopped.  I  think  our  mayor  has  done 
well  in  his  large  forbearance.  There  are  some  fearful  evils 
that  might  have  been  sprung  on  us  before  we  were  ready, 
but  we  must  be  ready  this  afternoon  to  meet  any  crisis  that 
may  come.  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long,"  said  the  great 
preacher,  solemnly.  "I  thought  I  might  live  twenty  years, 
I  would  like  to.  Do  you  know,  fellow -citizens,  as  God  lives 
and  as  my  soul  lives,  I  would  rather  die  in  twenty  minutes  in 
defense  of  order  and  of  our  homes  against  these  men  than  live 
twenty  years  as  happy  a  life  as  I  have  lived  all  these  fifty 
years!  [Applause].  I  wish  our  mayor  in  his  wisdom  and 
courage  had  suggested  larger  measures.  My  thought  was 
this:  That  we  should  have  this  committee  that  has  been 
mentioned  to  consult  and  act  with  the  mayor  as  a  commit- 
tee of  defense,  and  have  sub-committees  in  the  diflPerent  dis- 
tricts and  wards  of  the  city.  We  should  then  organize  a 
force  of  30,000  special  constables  and  we  should  subscribe 
$1,000,000  as  a  fund  to  draw  on  to  take  care  of  those  men 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am  poor,  but  I  am 
ready  to  give  $200  to  begin  with."     [Applause]. 

The  reverend  gentleman  moved  that  a  committee  of  nine. 
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to  consist  of  three  from  each  district  of  the  city,  be  chosen 
to  act  with  the  mayor  in  the  public  defense,  and  the  motion 
was  adopted. 

Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  speech, 
made  a  suggestion  which  was  acted  upon  later  and  bore 
good  fruit.  He  said:  "Now,  I  am  told  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  army  officers  here  that  if  the  mayor  of  this  city  were 
in  a  proper  manner  to  request  them,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  within  twenty-four  hours  place  substan- 
tially a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  this  city.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  i 
throw  out  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  under- 
stand that  the  government  itself  cannot  take  the  initiative. 
I  understand  it  will  not  send  troops  here  unless  requested  to 
do  so.  But  I  am  told  that  if  the  citizens  want  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government,  that  it  is  ready  and  will  be  immedi- 
ately extended.  I  suppose  the  mayor,  perhaps,  would  not 
like  to  act  without  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  object 
of  this  meeting  is  to  express  opinions.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  to  me  proper  that  this  meeting  should  ask  the  mayor, 
who  knows  all  the  measures  that  have  been  inaugurated, 
to  call  upon  the  government  to  send  troops  here  immediately, 
BO  that  we  may  have  no  outrage,  so  that  we  may  not  under- 
take to  restore  the  business,  as  they  are  now  undertaking 
in  Pittsburg,  after  the  damage  is  done." 

Henry  Greenebaum  suggested  vigorous  measures,  and 
Col.  Roberts  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolvedf  That  this  meeting  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  mayor,  calling  for  5,000  men,  and  that  we  will  at  once  report  at 
police  headquarters  for  duty. 

Ex-Mayor  Boone,  who  had  suppressed  the  lager  beer 
riot,  was  in  the  audience,  and  in  response  to  demands  for  a 
speech  said  that  if  the  police  were  armed  they  could  dispose 
of  the  rioters  within  twenty-four  liours. 

The  city  council  that  night  held  a  special  meeting,  and 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  the 
mayor  and  police  in  the  work  of  maintaining  |)eace ;    to  en- 
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Ipoll  themselves  as  special  policemeD,  and  to  obey  carefuUj 
Ihe  orders  of  the  mayor.  Aid.  Lawler  at  the  same  meeting 
offereil  the  following : 

Whereas,  It  is  a  well-knowu  fact  tliat  thousauds  of  workingmen  are 
idle  in  the  oity  of  Chicafj^o  at  the  preeent  time,  whose  familiee  are  suffer- 
inir  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  for  the  need  of  employment  for  their 
U^bor,  and  who  believe  that  the  city  authorities  should  provide  labor  lor 
Ibeni  by  immediately  oommenoing  work  upon  the  city  improvements  for 
iHiich  the  appropriations  have  been  made;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  and  comptroller  be  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  and  instructed  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Chica^  to  bor- 
row the  sum  of  $-300,000,  the  same  to  be  applied  toward  commencing  the 
erection  of  the  city's  portion  of  the  new  Court  House,  and  also  for  com- 
pleting the  sewers  for  which  an  order  was  passed  May,  1877. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  finance  committee,  and 
favorable  action  was  taken  upon  it  soon  afterward.  A  com- 
mittee of  five  aldermen,  consisting  of  Gilbert,  Cullerton, 
Bawleigh,  Baumgarten  and  Kirk  was  appointed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  mayor. 

The  communists  continued  to  hold  meetings,  and  their 
headquarters  were  continually  surrounded  and  crowded  by  a 
most  vicious  and  dangerous  class  of  ruffians.  During 
Thursday  the  following  circular  was  issued: 

WORKINOMEN    OF   CHICAGO. 

The  success  of  our  honest  effort  to  increase  wages  depends  entirely 
upon  your  good  conduct  and  peaceable  though  firm  behavior.  We 
hereby  declare  that  any  riotous  action  in  our  meetings  will  be  immedi- 
ately put  down  by  us. 

The  grand  principles  of  Humanity  and  Popular  Sovereignty  need  no 

violence  to  sustain  them.    For  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  we  hold  most 

dear,  let  ever>'  honest  workingman  help  us  to  preserve  order.  Let  us  show 

the  world  that,  with  all  our  grievances  and  misery,  we  can  still  act  like 

men  and  good  citizena 

The  Committee, 

Working  men' 8  Party  of  (he  United  States, 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  citizens  in  general  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  in  particular,  two 
companies  of  United  States  regulars — "E''  and  *-F"  of  the 
Twenty-second  Infantry — arrived  at  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
<fe  St.  Paul  depot,  West  Side,  during  the  afternoon.     They 
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were  fresh  from  the  Indian  campaign  on  the  plains,  and 
were  mshed  through  at  full  speed,  stopping  only  an  hour  or 
so  in  Si  Paul, "whence  they  came  direct  to  this  city.  They 
were  tanned  and  grizzled,  with  unwashed  faces  and  unkempt 
hair,  their  clothing  covered  with  dust  an  inch  thick.  Capt. 
Dickie,  under  whose  command  they  were,  was  in  no  better 
condition  upon  arrival  than  his  men.  The  accommodations 
on  the  trains  were  very  |X)or,  and  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  cleaning  up  from  the  time  they  commenced  their  forced 
ride  to  Chicago.  They  were  met  by  Lieut. -Col.  Frederick 
D.  Grant,  who  brought  orders  from  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  the 
companies  were  formed  into  marching  line,  and  led  over  the 
bridge  and  down  Madison  street  Here  a  great  crowd,  com- 
posed to  some  extent  of  portions  of  the  Canal  street  mob, 
which  had  become  disintegrated,  lined  the  streets,  but  no 
disturbance  occurred.  On  the  way  down  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up  from  the  business  blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
and  the  soldiers  received  many  a  *'God  bless  you."  From 
the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  where  shoemakers  and 
other  tradesmen  who  had  not  struck  were  at  ^vork,  came  the 
loudest  cheers.  The  sight  of  armed  men,  enclosed  in  an  ar- 
mor of  cartridges,  cleared  the  way  in  front,  but  behind  them 
came  a  mass  of  men,  women  and  children  that  completely 
blocked  the  whole  street.  So  small  an  affair  as  the  arrival 
of  two  companies  of  United  States  troops  was  sufficient  to 
attract  thousands.  Finding  that  the  troops  were  going 
directly  to  the  Exposition  building,  the  vast  crowd  soon  dis- 
persed quietly.  The  regulars  were  well  supplied  with  am- 
munition. Supplies  had  been  quietly  arriving  during  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours.  Gen.  Sheridan  had  made  all 
preparations  for  meeting  any  request  which  the  mayor  might 
make,  or  any  emergency ;  in  fact,  he  had  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Tlie  "  lx)ys  in  blue ''  were  stationed 
for  a  while  at  the  Armory  building  during  the  afternoon,  but 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  act.  Four  additional  eom- 
{>anies,  under  command  of  Capt.  Clark,  arrived  from  Omaha 
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next  day.  The  first  and  second  regiments  were  under 
arms  all  this  time,  but  as  the  feeling  was  still  strongly  in 
favor  of  allowing  police  methods  free  scope/  they  did  little 
more  than  guard  duty.  The  first  regiment  was  ordered  to 
be  ready  for  active  duty  at  3  a.  m.  Thursday,  and  the  sec- 
ond regiment  boys  were  also  informed  that  there  would  be  hot 
work  for  them  on  the  following  day. 

All  through  the  early  part  of  Wednesday  night  the  city 
was  alive  with  rumors  of  dreadful  work  on  Halsted  street 
These  rumors  reached  police  headquarters,  and  squads  of 
regulars  and  specials  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  jaded 
men  on  duty  along  that  thoroughfare.  Whenever  the  riot- 
ers made  their  appearance  they  were  clubbed  or  driven  into 
their  holes,  but  no  great  or  serious  disturbance  occurred. 
All  the  bridges  leading  to  the  West  Side  were  swung,  the 
tunnels  were  guarded,  and  armed  men  patrolled  the  dotivn- 
town  streets.  At  every  corner  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen 
'*  specials^'  could  bo  met,  but  the  South  Side  remained 
through  the  night  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard.  There  were  no 
cars  running,  the  hackmen  had  long  since  declined  to  drive 
for  love  or  money,  pedestrians  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  only  busy  centers  in  the  city  were  the  newspaper 
and  telegraph  offices. 

''  The  policemen  of  this  city."  said  the  Tribune  next 
morning,  ''  are  doing  their  duty  faithfully,  intelligently  and 
manfully  in  this  trying  emergency.  In  every  instance 
where  they  encountered  violent  mobs  yesterday,  they  dis- 
persed them  by  their  sudden  and  resolute  charges.  The  re- 
sult is  an  olcxjuent  testimonial  to  their  drill,  discipline  and 
esprit  (Ic  corps.'''* 

All  this  time  Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph  Dixon  was 
chafing  under  the  inactivity  at  headquarters.  Policemen  were 
constantly  rei)orting  with  torn  clothing,  battered  faces  and 
bruised  bodies.  The  rioters  insulted  the  officers  everywhere 
and  heaped  outrages  upon  them.  It  was  perfectly  safe  to 
hui'l  a  stone  at  a  passing  squad  of  jwlicemen,  for  the  men 
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were  instructed  not  to  fire,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  them  to  break  ranks.  The  rioters  began  to  perceive 
that  they  had  the  jM)licoinen  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  h)st 
no  time  in  making  tlie  best  of  tlieir  opjK)rtunity.  In  a 
square  fight,  when  the  mob  was  drawn  up  in  line  against 
the  jjolice,  thi^  hitter  routed  them  every  time,  but  it  was 
the firinfr  from  ambush.  th<^  ^ruerilhi  warfare  carried  on  bv  tlie 
rufiians  who  had  jdineil  the  strikers,  that  the  men  drea<h»d. 
Dixon  was  in  favor  of  making  an  examph*  out  of  the  first  solid 
body  of  rioters  tlie  jMilico  might  come  in  collision  with. 
There  liad  been  too  much  child's  play,  and  it  became  a  (Ques- 
tion now  whether  the  mob  or  the  jM)lict»  force  should  go 
down. 

Dixon  was  a  ixjlice  ofiicer  of  iron  nerve,  brave  and  as  i)er- 
fectly  inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his  iluty  as  John  Bon- 
fiekl.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  lsi^5,  his  mother  being 
a  native  of  that  country  mid  his  father  an  Englishman.  The 
family  canu;  to  America,  and  to  Ohicago  in  l^SJ^r).  Y(mng 
Dixon  attended  8ch<H)l  here,  his  first  tc^achi^r  being  a  man 
named  Murphy;  iifterward  he  received  instruction  from 
Prof.  Tvler,  and  later  at  the  hands  i»f  A.  Ci.  Wihh^r.  attend- 
ing  the  public  sch(H)l  in  the  ohl  St.  Jamrs  iOpiscopal  church 
on  Cass  street.  As  he  approached  manln)(»d  he  h»arned  the 
carpenter  trade,  (there  are  more  rc^prestMitatives  of  this  trade 
on  the  iKilice  force  to-dav  than  of  anv  otlu^r,  manv  c»f  the 
leading  oflicers  having  worked  at  tht^  bench).  He  was 
known  as  a  pretty  wild  young  fellow,  his  weakn(»ss  taking  the 
fc»rm  of  running  away  from  lioim^  Hi»  shipped  on  the  lak(\s, 
worked  on  the  Mississip[u.  and  had  simmi  Memphis,  Boston. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  his  nwn  account,  before*  he 
was  17  years  of  age.  In  1>'')S.  under  Jaeob  liehm.  he  was  ap- 
[lointed  complaint  clerk  in  tin?  city  marshal's  ofhce,  held  th«' 
plaee  one  week  and  was  detaiK»tl  I'nr  detective  duty.  lit?  re- 
niaine<l  under  Ilehm,  doing  good  sf»rvit?e.  until  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  force,  and  was  appi>inted  a  n^gular  detective  by 
the  board   <»f    jKilice    cM)nimissioners.       WhtMi    Turtle    toc.k 
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chargo  he  droppeil  (>ut,  and  remained  off  the  force  until 
Rohm  again  assumed  eommand,  when  he  was  reap{X>inted. 
He  was  made  arssistant  or  deputy  superintendent  in  1874,  un- 
ilerHickey,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  during  the  Colviu, 
Heath  and  seven  months  of  the  Harrison  administrations,  a 
part  t>f  the  time,  toward  the  close,  as  acting  superintendent. 
Superintendent  Seavey  being  too  ill  to  perform  his  duties. 
Upon  demanding  his  resignation,  Mr.  Harrison  intimated 
that  there  were  grave  charges  of  irregularity  against  Dixon. 
but  upon  being  called  upon  to  make  them  [mblic,  he  refused 
to  do  so  and  declined  to  give  the  retiring  officer  any  satisfac- 
tion on  this  score.  It  was  j^enerallv  understood  that  the 
removal  was  the  result  entirely  of  iK)litical  causes.  After 
leaving  the  police  force  Mr.  Dixon  was  made  warden  of  the 
county  hospital.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  was  ap- 
])roached  with  the  proposition  afterward  made  to  and  unfor- 
tunately accepted  by  Mc(  rarigle,  to  become  a  go-between  for 
the  county  commissioners  and  contractors.  Declining  to 
have  anvthini;  to  do  with  the  crooked  transactions  of  the 
board,  a  conspiracy  was  hatclied  to  get  rid  of  him.  Fred. 
JJippor,  who  afterward  had  a  hand  in  the  McGarigle  case,  it  is 
said,  wfis  ont^  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  to  ruin  Dixon, 
and  a  fell«»w  named  Stevens,  who  had  sworn  to  frauds 
allegt^l  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  warden,  was  after- 
ward stMitenccd  ti>  the  penitentiary  for  perjury,  admitting  his 
guilt,  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  Judge  Sidney 
Smith  jjud  Static's  Attiu-nev  Mills  that  Dixon  was  the  victim 
of  .'I  iiio^t  villainous  plot. 

Josi'pli  I)ixon  tU<l  much  towanl  unravelling  the  celebrated 
La  (iranu:i'  nuirdiT  mvsterv,  and  t'asteneil  the  crime  to  the 
s;iii^f.u'ti«>n  of  all  but  the  jury  ujuni  Jo.-^eph  St.  Peters. 
l>i\oii  M-arclnMl  until  he  traced  the  pistol  which  St.  Peters 
li.ul  u^r.l  t.'M  West  Siile  pawn-shop,  and  fr«Mn  this  weajxjn  he 
pr.uhuMil  ptM'toct  /ir/c  siniilrsoi  the  l>all  which  luul  entered  the 
lu'irt  ,»f_^'ina  dark.  There  was  no  ouostion  but  that  the 
auf.Nf/**!,/^     i    "  the  latter  and  St.  lVt'/r>  had  planneil  and 
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executed  tlie  murder.  The  murderer  was  nl)b^  to  prove  an 
alibi,  by  jumping  on  a  freight  train,  and  arriving  in  the  <»ity 
oidv  a  short  time  after  tlie  murder  had  been  committed. 
Dixon  was  connected  witli  the  liunting  down  of  the  Wal- 
worth (Wis.)  bank  robbers,  arresting  Joo  Brown  for  the 
crime,  after  a  de.sperate  struggh\  -  Buck"  IIo]br(K)k  was 
Brown's  pal,  and  was  afterward  killed  at  Hennepin,  111. ;  h«^ 
a.ssisted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  jiotoricms  Stillwell  gang, 
at  Annawan,  111.;  ho  hunted  down  the  murderer  Zeigen- 
nieyer,  and  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  AVilliam  Gumbleton's 
death,  necessitating  a  trip  to  Germany  and  the  display  of 
consummate  detective  and  diplomatic  ability,  all  the  siir- 
rrmndings  and  circumstances  of  whi(^h  go  to  make  the  Zeig- 
enmeyer  case  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record;  he  as- 
sisted materially  in  suppressing  the  *']u'ead  riot''  in  lS72: 
he  was  engaged  in  the  celebrated  Julius  AVilche  case  :  with 
Sam  Ellis  exposed  the  guilt  of  the  murderer  John  Biddle, 
following  him  to  Milwaukee;  brought  the  diamond  robbers 
who  plundered  Giles  Brothers  to  justice;  helped  to  capture 
the  great  ''pepper robber;"  worked  up  the  Sherry  and  Con- 
iiollv  case;  had  a  hand  in  the  Race  murder  case,  and  has 
probably  sent  more  ruftians  to  the  penitentiary  than  any  sin- 
gle man  ever  connected  witli  tln^Ciiicago  police  department. 
Dixon  and  Ellis,  when  thev  worked  to<i:ether,  were  the  terror 
of  thieves  and  burglars,  forgt^rs,  confidence  operators  and 
murderers;  they  were  recognized  as  the  ablest  detectives  in 
the  West,  and  thev  seldom  failed  in  any  of  their  under- 
takings. 

Superintendent  Hickev  was  an  Irishman  bv  l)irth,  fairlv 
well  educated,  intelligent  and  ([uick-witted.  He  entered  the 
force  in  lSo4,  and  disr)lav<*d  such  a]»ilitv  that  he  soon 
achieved  pronK)tion.  JN^tii'ing  i'l'oni  tht»  force  shortly  after- 
ward, he  became  a  pf»lici?  jiistic*\  which  positioning  tilled  with 
credit,  and  he  re-entered  tho  force  in  1S(')1.  He  ros*^  to  a 
sergeantcy  and  then  to  a  cjjijlnijicy.  and  \\as  nM'ognizetl  as 
one  of  the  best  executive   olVircrs  in  tlu*  (h^partneMit.     On 
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October  4,  IsTo,  ho  was  appointed  superintendent  of  police 
bv  Mayor  Colvin,  vice  Jacob  Kt?liin  rosi^'ned,  and  the  same 
day  J\)seph  Dixon  was  appointed  deputy  superintendent. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  smirch  the  reputation  of 
Hickey,  the  mi»st  bitter  was  during  Washburn's  sui>erin- 
tendency,  when  ho  rt»signt*d,  pending  an  investigation  r)f 
charges  of  corruption  ])rought  against  him.  The  board  of 
lj*>lice  ftmnd  him  innoe«'nt.  and  ordereil  his  reinstatement. 
Later  on.  similar  chargt\s  were  brought  against  him  by 
the  McMullen  Brothers,  proprietors  of  an  evening  news- 
paper, the  Posf  iiitd  Mdil,  but  he  was  again  vindicated,  and 
held  his  i)osition  until  removiMl  by  Mayor  Harrison,  when 
Capt.  Seavey  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Dixon  and  Hickey  liad  always  pulU'l  together  harmoni- 
ously, and  each  exju'essed  the  greatifst  iiispect  for  the  other. 
But  Dixon  saw  that  Hickey  was  be  in:;  influenced  by  the 
mayor,  and  was  nniking  a  mistake  in  the  mansigement  of 
afPairs  (hiring  the  riot  of  '77.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
Pittsburg  riot  reached  Chicago,  Dixoii  called  upon  Captain 
Tobev  (luietly,  and  induc(Ml  liim  to  or<i:aiiiz<»  a  batterv,  which 
he  did,  with  o!u»  gun,  using  an  express  wagon  for  a  caisson. 
Learning  that  there  wen?  on»^  hundiv(l  stands  of  arms  stored 
in  Mc(\)rmick's  hall  ])elonirini'  to  tlu^  irovernment,  he  sent 
Majf>r  Heinzeman  ((►f  tlu^  jjolice  force)  and  Lieut.  Gerbing 
to  get  thf^n.  They  reported  back  with  onti  hundred  and 
twenty-iivc  stands.  He  push»>d  all  his  arrangements  in  the 
same  (juic^t  mnnner,  antl  had  his  plans  laiil  so  tJiat  the  riol 
conld  haye  been  ni]»ped  in  the  bud,  had  n(»t  orders  been 
issued  thai  no  amis  sh(»uld  be  disj)layed  or  used.  The 
tr<ml)le.  went  on  iiiereasini;  until  Thursday,  and  then  the 
(hiputy  snpt.*rinten<le]it  inforineil  his  ehit^f  and  the  mayor 
that  it  was  suicidal  to  play  with  tlu^  mob  any  h)nger.  Mount- 
ing; a  hoi'se — the  first  (»ne  he  couhl  iind  —and  takin^r  with  him 
a  mixed  (iompaiiy  of  s|»ecials  and  regulars,  he  made  for  the 
South  Halsted  street  viaduct. 

Superintendent  Hickey's  rep»:ii   tr-Us  us  that  at  t)  o'clock 
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on  Thui"sdav  inoriiini'  all  ii(.*cessarv  details  woro  arrant^ed, 
and  Captain  8oavov  was  ordered  to  detail  a  form?  of  7'")  men 
to  patrol  the  hiinbor  district  ami  southwest  j)ortion  of 
the  citv.  Al)oiit  S  o'clock  it  was  ascertained  that  a  larjje 
body  of  rioters  were  ijatherinff  at  the  Sixteenth  street  via- 
duct,  on  Hnlsted  street.  Seri^eant  Ryan  and  Officer  AVard, 
in  command  of  25  nu>n  eadi,  were  patrol ing  this  vicinity 
and  went  to  dis[)erse  them,  which  was  easily  done,  and  the 
police  marched  in  ttio  direction  of  the  lumber  district  and 
the  Ei^jhteenth  stre(?t  bri<l«;e.  Shortly  aft^r  this  the  mob 
again  commenced  to  assenible  at  the  viaduct,  and  a  scpiad 
of  ]K)lice  was  sent  to  disp»»rse  them.  Upon  the  ap])earance 
of  the  ]K)lice  the  mol)  yelled,  commence<l  throwing  stones, 
etc.  It  soon  became  warm  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  pf>lice 
returned  the  fire.  The  mob  made  a  movement  as  if  to  over- 
whebn  the  police,  but  the  blue-coats  made  a  bold  stand  and 
several  rioters  were  punctured  with  cold  lead.  The  firing 
on  both  sides  was  continuous  for  some  time,  and  the  police, 
having  exhausted  their  supply  of  cartridg(»s,  rotire<l  slowly 
and  in  good  order.  Ileinforcements  arrived  fnmi  the 
Twelfth  street  station,  alxmt  2o  men,  but  socni  after  the 
infornuition  came  that  this  forct\  all  told,  was  insufficient 
to  cope  with  the  mob,  which  was  gaining  in  stn4iglh  eviMy 
moment.  C^iptain  Seavey  was  ordered  to  th«'  front  with  all 
his  available  force,  and  instructions  wer<»  sent  him  to  show 
the  rioters  no  mercv,  Init  to  hold  his  ij^round.  {ind  that  rein- 
forcemonts  to  anv  extent  were  ctimin;'  to  his  assistance. 
Captain  0'D<mnell  was  also  ord»n*ed  to  s(Mid  all  his  available 
force  to  rejiort  to  him  (Seavey),  and  50  men  from  the 
fourth  precinct,  in  command  of  Jiieut.  DisholT.  and  50  from 
the  Central  station,  in  command  of  Sergeant  Brennan,  were 
also  sent  to  the  scene  of  tlisturbance. 

When  the  combined  force  advanced  on  the  mob  airain, 
every  policeman  in  the  ranks  seemed  determined  to  make  the 
rioters  feel  that  matters  had  become  serious.  They  mov(»d 
in  a  solid  column,  taking  in   the  entire  widiji  of  the  street, 
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ami  sw(M']»ing  evorythiiig  before  them.  The  rioters  jum[)ecl 
over  i'eiitufs.  sneaked  away  tlirough  back  yards  and  alleys, 
and  in  less  tlian  five  minutes  the  field  was  in  ix)Ssession  of 
the  lawful  aiitliorities. 

It  was  evident  fn)ni  the  of>ening  that  the  territory  l)e- 
tween  CanaljK^rt  avenue  and  the  viaduct  was  to  be  the  .scene 
of  nearlv  all  the  riotiii*;  of  the  dav,  as  there  was  n  verv 
vicious  iraiii'  of  bovs  and  Vijun*;  men  in  that  nei^jliborliood, 
and  as  there  were  rumors  that  a  crowd  from  the  stock  vards 
int<>nded  comiji*^  down  to  their  assistance,  it  became  neces- 
sary t4>  consolidate  a  large  force  of  ix^lice  and  military  in 
the  vicinity.  Dejiuty  Superijitendent  Dixon  was  on  the 
ground  giving  instructions  to  the  captains,  lieutenants  and 
men,  ami  personally  supervising  every  movement  He  im- 
pressed upon  the  ofiicers  the  necessity  of  keeping  cool,  and 
of  shootin*;  to  hit  everv  time  *' There  must  be  no  fii'iiiff 
ov(?r  the  heads  of  the  mob  to-day,"  he  cried,  "we've  got  to 
crush  out  the  riot  to-dav.  or  the  riot  will  crush  us  out  to- 
morrow.     Ar^  vou  rividv?     Marcli!" 

Two  cavjdry  com[)ani»»s  were  the  first  to  arrive  as  a  sup- 
|M>rt  for  tin*  jK>lico.  and  these  were  followed  by  the  .second 
regiment,  at  the  time  com[)osed  almost  entirely  of  young 
Irish -Americans.  The  re«^iiiient  turned  out  alnrnt  3(.K) 
strong  and  was  under  c<.>mmand  of  Col.  Quirk.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  militarv  were  simiilv  to  look  on  and  see 
the  jMiliiH'nicn  do  the  work,  the  intention  being  not  to  inter- 
fere unless  tin*  regular  ])eace  preservers  were  driven  to  the 
wall.  Tlio  mavor  had  also  i^iven  the  state  soldierv  to  under- 
stand  that  shouhl  thev  (»|)«mi  fire,  thev  must  direct  their  aim 
above  the  heads  <»i'  tin*  rioters.  Col.  (Quirk's  position  was 
at  on(*(»  delicate,  dangt»rous  and  awkward.  His  command  in 
reality  was  under  the  proti»ction  of  the  ])olice.  and  when  the 
latter  were  r)tf  on  a  charge,  or  ccnnpelled  to  retreat  up  or 
down  a  side  street,  his  men  were  ])eltetl  with  stones  and 
firetl  at  from  pisti»ls  in  tin*  hands  of  the  mob.  Two  ten- 
l-oin:.!  ir:i::s  •.::  ';:\*-A  \>y  !;:•.:.•.  w  r.i.A  riti/.t-iis  wer*-  |i!;iced  be- 
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tween  two  companies  of  the  regiment,  the  intention  being  to 
fire  grape  and  canister  into  the  mob  if  everything  else 
failed. 

The  entire  military  reser^^e  halted  at  Twelfth  and  Hal- 
sted  streets  for  a  rest.  In  the  meantime  two  squads  of  {x>- 
lice  and  the  cavalry  patrolled  Halsted  street  as  far  as  the 
viaduct.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  peojJe  just  north 
of  the  railroad  track  on  Jefferson  and  Union  streets,  but 
they  offered  no  violence  to  any  property,  although  many  of 
them  were  strikers.  The  police  started  in  that  direction,  but 
came  back  and  marched  across  the  viaduct,  followed  bv  the 
cavalry,  going  out  to  the  bridge  over  the  South  Branch,  to 
meet  a  mob  from  the  stock  yards  and  Briilgeport.  Then 
tlie  officers  and  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  viaduct  where 
the  crowd  would  persist  in  taking  |K)ssession  of  the  south 
approach.  The  structure  was  cleared  once  more,  and  the 
police  kept  on  up  the  street,  being  assaulted  with  stones  now 
and  then,  to  which  little  or  no  attention  was  paid.  Between 
nearlv  all  the  houses  on  Soutli  Halsted  street  there  were  nar- 
row  oi)enings  or  private  passages,  and  in  these  boys,  young 
men  and  sometimes  middle-aged  men,  concealed  themselves 
and  threw  stones  at  the  policemen  as  they  passed,  immedi- 
ately disap[)earing  through  tho  back  yards. 

The  skirmishes  on  the  viaduct  and  on  the  bridge  only 
brought  from  the  South  and  upper  jK.)rtion  of  the  AVest  Side 
crowds  who  flocked  throu<jh  mere  idle  curiositv  to  tli.*  via- 
duct.  The  viaduct  was  the  center  of  interest,  becaus*^  it 
spanneil  the  tracks  of  the  (Chicago.  Burlington  &  (^uincy 
railroad,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  and  other  linos,  and 
below  were  hundreds  of  cars,  dozens  of  locomotives  and  the 
army  of  railroad  strikers.  From  this  jK>int  a  general  survey 
of  the  railroad  tracks  could  be  taken,  and  as  every  attempt  of 
the  companies  to  move  a  car  was  frustrated  l)y  the  strikers, 
the  mob  on  the  viaduct  cheered.  From  this  point,  also,  pas- 
senger trains,  which  now  and  then  smrceedod  in  running  the 
gauntlet,  were  stoned  and  the  windows  smashed.    Many  |)as- 
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80ii<;(M's.  mostly  sii]>iirbaii  ivsidonts.  wero  injured  by  being 
struck  wilJi  !?tniies  or  sj)liiit(»re(l  *>;lass  while  passing  the  via- 
duct. 

Supoiiuteiuleiit  Hickny  arrived  on  the  ground  early,  and 
api)anMitly  throwing  off  all  restraint,  went  into  the  fight 
with  the  same  determination  tliat  inspired  Dixon  and  the 
other  otlii'ers.  The  rtU])erint(»ndent  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  ex(nting  scenes  whidi  took  place  on  Halsted  street  that 
day.  an<l  lie  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  jK)lice  and  the  rioters.  When  the 
superintendent  arrived  on  the  scene  he  had  at  his  command, 
and  [)racti(^ally  subject  to  his  orders,  the  first  regiment* 
undt>r  Col.  "W.  T.  Sher»*r,  the  second  regiment,  under  Col. 
James  (^uirk,  both  undt^r  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Joseph  T.  Torrence;  two  six-pound  guns,  ready  for  action, 
in  command  of  Col.  Bolton  and  Caj)t.  Tobey:  two  companies 
of  cavalry,  and  850  pi»licemen,  regulars  and  specials.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  military  reinforcements  the  police  were 
well  nigh  (exhausted.  an<l  although  they  were  in  j)ossession 
of  tin*,  viaduct,  the  disord(»rlv  crowd  was  bv  no  means  dis- 
ptjrsed,   for  HalsttMl   street  from  Twt^U'th  street    t«>  Archer 

avenue  was  deiisi^lv  narked.     The  curiositv-seekers  swelled 
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the  crowd  to  imincnst'  proportions,  and  made  the  task  of 
preserving  order  doubly  ditVicult  for  the  police.  Many  in- 
nocent ptM'sons.  as  usual,  were  (blubbed  severely,  and  some 
were  shot,  but  tht^  gejieral  opinion  was  that  they  deserved 
all  tin'  |)unishment  they  received. 

After  the  collision  on  the  viaduct  the  police  advanced 
S(mth  im  Ilalsted  street,  dispersing  the  crowd  as  they  went. 
A  mob  had  starttul  from  the  packing  houses  at  the  stock  vards 
at  an  earlv  liour,  int<4i(lin<jf  to  cause  a  strike  at  the  roUinsr 
mills  and  march  to  tln^  assistanc*^  of  tho  m.^b  at  the  viaduct, 
as  Ix^lore  stattnl,  Init  tho  laborers  at  the  rolliiiir  mills  refused 
togijout.  From  this  point  the  mob  started  northeast  on 
Arclu«r  avenuo.  evid(Mitly  intending  to  join  the  crowd  on 
Hnlstrd  street,  ])ut  when  tln^y  n»aclnHl  the  l)ridge  the  ixilice 
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met  them,  and  here  occurred  another  desperate  struggle. 
An  attack  was  made  U[K>n  the  jwlice  and  milit.iry  and  citizen 
cavalry  by  the  rioters,  who  used  stones  and  revolvers  ])retty 
freely.  Throe  platoons  of  poli(^ernen,  in  charge  of  Lieuts. 
Hood,  Carberry  and  BisJioff,  were  ordered  in  cnxss  the 
britlge  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  stock  yards  crowtL 
As  soon  as  the  police  arrived  they  immediately  became  lost 
to  sight  in  the  dense  concourse  of  rioters.  At  this  moment 
some  villain  had  swung  the  bridge  to  ])revent  adilitional 
forces  from  crossing,  and  this  separated  the  iM)licemen  who 
had  already  crossed  from  their  comrades.  At  this  juncture, 
while  the  fight  was  raging  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  and  stone.s,  a  little  hero  named 
James  O'Neill,  not  over  eleven  yeurs  of  fige,  came  to  the 
rescue  in  a  manner  that  at  once  jistonished  the  spectatoi's 
and  elicited  the  cheers  of  the  policemen  and  many  of  their 
enemies.  He  had  been  left  on  the  bridge  when  it  was 
swung  open,  and  the  levers  being  in  place  when  aban- 
doned by  the  miscreant  who  had  turned  tht^  draw,  the  little 
fellow,  putting  fortli  almost  the  strength  of  a  full-grown 
man,  swung  the  bridge  into  [)osition,  and  thereby  allowed 
the  reinforcements  to  pass  over.  The  men  who  Jind  been 
waiting  with  impatience  on  tiie  north  abutment  charged 
across  impetuously,  using  their  revolvtMs  witli  dc^adly  effect 
ami  rescuing  their  isolated  companions  from  their  perilous 
position.  So  warm  was  tlie  execution  hove,  that  tlie  mob  be- 
came panic-stricken,  soon  scattered,  and  Hed  pelUnn^ll  ])eforo 
the  blue-coab.:,  who  filled  a  j)erfect  liaiLstorm  of  l)ullets  into 
the  retreating  rabble,  and  hammen^d  the  Jieads  and  shciulders 
of  the  lagging  ones  with  tlieir  batons  and  revolver  stocks. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Dixon  had  taken  command  in 
the  southwest  [)ortion  of  the  city  by  this  time.  L^p(.)n  his 
arrival  at  Twelfth  street  station  lie  found  the  wildest  excite- 
meiit  prevailing  in  the  vicinity.  'Die  cells  were  lilltul  with 
prisoners  of  war,  just  brought  in:  the  corj)se  of  onti  rioter 
was  lying  rigid  upon  the  floor,  find  aiH.>ther  was  breathing 
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his  last  close  by.  The  station  was  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  men,  women  and  chiUlren.  Rumors  had 
been  circulated  tt>  the  eifect  that  several  hundred  rioters  had 
been  killed,  and  the  wives  of  many  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  riot  were  already  bewailing  the  sup{K)sed  deaths  of  their 
husbands.  Dixon  telegraphed  for  assistance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  station  and  the  removal  of  the  prisoners.  Lieut. 
McCiarigle  soon  arriveti  with  a  s(][uad  of  men  and  omnibuses 
for  the  pari>ose  named,  and  soon  the  captured  rioters  w^ere 
locked  up  in  safer  <pi aiders. 

The  deputy  superintendent  then  proceeded  to  the  front, 
and  finding  the  |K)lice  almost  out  of  ammunition  made  ar- 
rangements for  supplying  them,  then  continued  south  on 
Twenty-second  street,  to  where  the  j)olice  and  second  regi- 
ment were  stationed.  Nothing  of  imjiortance  occui'red  until 
thev  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Archer  avenue  and  Halsted 
street,  whore  there  was  a  large  crowd  of  rioters.  Dixon 
ordered  that  these  be  dispersed,  and  his  order  was  speedily 
executed.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  the  jM>Uce  and  mili- 
tary marched  south,  the  latter  being  defended,  front  and 
rear,  by  bhie-c'oats.  The  police  in  tlie  rear  of  this  column 
was  again  attacked  by  the  mob,  when  Dixon  onlered  Lieu- 
tenant 13ish(.)ir  from  front  to  rear,  in  order  to  sup])()rt  Lieu- 
tenant Carb(?iTy.  whose  command  was  suffering  from  the 
attack.     Then;  was  a  desp(?rate  conflict  for   a  few  minutes, 

whcjn  tli(»  rinttM's  l)n)ke  and  fled.    13v  this  time  Gen.  Torrenco 
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had  taken  personal  command  of  the  military,  but  he  was 
abl(»  to  announce  almost  immediately  after  his  an'ival  that 
the  back-bone  of  the  riot  was  broken. 

Tht're  were  skirmislies.  running  fights,  charges,  retreats, 
ent^a^«Mnents  without  iiunil)er  throu*'hout  the  dav,  and  the 
policemtMi  wt>rc  nliiioj^t  exhaiisti»(l.  A  little  more  of  the  in- 
c<*ssaiit  labor  wliicli  had  b(H>ii  imiH)sed  upon  them  and  ihey 
would  Ijavcj  boon  c*>nipell(Hl  to  abandon  the  fight  to  the  mili- 
tarv.  Luckilv,  however,  this  was  not  necessarv,  and  al- 
though  the  militia  were  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  con- 
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ducted  tlieinselveR  more  like  veteraiiH  than  voluiitotTs,  no 
emergency  which  calleil  for  harsher  methods  tJiaii  thvise 
practiced  by  tlie  police  ar(»so  thiit  day  or  afterward. 

Early  in  the  day  and  while  the  trouble  was  progressing 
at  the  viaduct,  a  meeting  of  communists  was  held  in  Vor- 
waert's  Tui'ner  Hall,  on  West  Twelfth  street.  A  mob  s(X)n 
began  to  gather  in  this  vicinity,  crowding  the  sidewalks, 
filling  the  streets,  and  creating  the  greatest  disturbance  and 
alarm  in  the  neighborhood  Poles  and  Bohemians  were 
there  in  largo  numbers,  and  the  wildest  threats  were  made. 
The  hall  was  packed  and  demagogues  wore  endeavoring  to 
excite  the  mob  to  the  fighting  pitch.  The  vilest  epithets 
were  hurled  at  the  police  and  city  authorities,  and  the  dirt^^t 
Teugeance  was  promised  before  the  troubles  ceased.  Just 
about  10  a.  m.  a  detachment  of  regular  and  special  ^xJitre- 
men,  who  had  been  detailed  at  Harrison  street  station  for 
duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halsted  and  Sixteenth  streets. 
inarched  across  the  Twelfth  street  bridge  on  their  way  to  the 
West  Twelfth  street  station.  The  force  numbered  alx)ut  25 
men.  As  they  neared  the  crowd,  the  howling  and  hooting 
were  renewed  and  the  mob  drawing  itself  up  into  a  d(uise 
body  on  the  sidewalk  in  frcmt  of  the  hall,  t)pened  on  Wm^ 
squad  a  shower  of  stones  and  oth(?r  missiles.  The  police 
stoi^d  the  attack  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  stones  fell  thii*lc«4- 
and  faster,  until  the  fin'bearance  of  tin?  i:M)licem»Mi  was 
stretched  to  its  utmost  limits.  A  charge  was  ordered  mihI 
the  jx>licemen  turned  upon  the  mob  with  their  clubs,  strik- 
ing right  and  left,  and  breaking  a  large  number  of  htsuls 
and  limbs  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Outsiile  thestatioji,  about 
a  block  and  a  half  fnmi  the  scene  of  conflict,  were  al)oat 
a  score  of  [Malice  in  wjigons.  They  were  awaiting  orders 
fr«'>ra  headquarters.  Seeing  the  trouble  at  Turner  Hall  th<*y 
immediately  came  to  the  assistanc*^  of  thi»  tightii^g  S(jua«l. 
and  taking  the  crowd  of  rioters  in  the  rear  soon  forciMl  their 
wav  throujrh  until  thev  formed  connections  with  the  Harrison 
street  detail.     Officer  Ityaji  was  incommaml  of  the  [it tacking 
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party,  and  Sergeant  Breuuan  commanded  the  reinforcementa 
The  mob  inside  the  hall  now  commenced  to  discharge  pistols 
and  to  throw  stoves,  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
thi'ough  the  windows.  8[>ecial  Policemen  Ladacher  and 
Shimly  were  badly  injured,  the  former  by  a  pistol  ball,  the 
latter  by  a  falling  chair.  Brennan  and  Byan,  uniting  their 
forces,  entered  tht*  hall,  and  caused  one  of  the  most  exciting 
siamjiedes  ever  witnessetL  The  occupants  fairly  walked 
over,  or  rather  rolled  over  each  other  into  the  street  Many 
wero  badly  injured,  a  number  fatally,  it  was  supposed,  and 
the  o'owd  was  taught  a  lesson  that  kept  them  quiet  for  the 

remainder  of  the  da  v. 

» 

As  wa.-  i^:Mierally  believed  on  Thursday  night  the  mob 
wr.s  cowed.  There  were  but  few  disturbances  Friday.  The 
si  .lions  wer»^  overflowing  with  prisoners.  The  hospitals 
\v  rt' lilh^l  with  the  wounded.  The  undertakers  were  kept 
v  .y  i)usy  in  tlio  socialistic  headquarters  for  a  month  after- 
w.nl.  The  strike  was  over.  Business  was  s})eedily  resumed, 
and  bv  Satnrdav  the  citv  was  quieter  than  it  had  been  for 
v  '  irs.  Th«4t»  were  no  strikes  and  no  talk  of  strikes.  There 
w.  r«i  no  soi-ialistic!  or  communistic  meetings.  The  great 
r-  'iroad  siiike  was  really  the  turning  point  from  bad  to  good 
tinier.  Business  !)i?'gaii  to  improve  and  a  period  of  pros£)er- 
ity,  whieli  iieaieil  up  ohl  sores  and  veiled  the  past  from  view, 
s«-.  in.  Tho  fa|)italists  and  merchants  of  Chicago  saw  for 
tilt'  first  tiiiif  tin*  clanger  which  threatened  them  from  great 
uprisiiii^s  of  this  kind.  The  regiments  were  better  treated. 
Ai*:nories  w<'re  bnilt.  Dt»[)uiy  Superintendent  Dixon 
raided  luoni^y  whicli  was  used  in  supplying  every  sta- 
ti«»u  in  th«'  city  with  muskets.  A  military  spirit  per- 
vaded tln'  pt'o|)l('.  Th(»  [)olice  was  re-organized  on  a  mil- 
i'jiiy  hasi-;.  Thf  suporintendont  Ix^caino  a  colonel,  and 
won'*  should.T  straps.  The  dt^puty  superintendent  be- 
•  .line  a  liciitonant-colon".*!.  and  also  wore  shoulder  straps. 
Ti.'t)  (•aj)tains  and  lioutoiiants  wore  shoulder  straps.  Every 
man  on  the  force  hoj)ed  that  some  day  in  the  future  he  would 
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wear  a  shoulder  strap.  Tlie  shotdder  straps  were  ridiculed, 
but  the  result  of  all  this  so-called  military  atfectatiou  was 
Boon  manifest  The  discipline  of  the  force  became  almost 
perfect;  the  men  were  drilled  regularly;  they  wore  taught 
to  handle  guns,  to  form  in  hollow  squares,  t<.)  go  through  the 
street-fight  maneuvers,  and  to  bear  themselves  like  soldiers. 
But  the  newspapers  would  not  tolerate  the  militaiy  idea. 
They  continued  to  ridicule  it.  The  public  was  not  pleased 
with  it  Finally,  when  Colonel  Hickey  went  out,  the  title 
went  out  with  him ;  Captain  Seavey  became  plain  general 
superintendent  and  Joseph  Dixon  did  his  lieutenant-colonelcy 
np  in  a  brown  paper  parcel,  with  his  shoulder  straps,  and 
became  once  more  a  common  deputy  suj)erintendent. 

The  number  killed  in  the  riot  has  been  variously  stated 
at  from  twenty  to  thirty-five.  That  many  died  of  their  in- 
juries is  certain.  The  number  injured,  more  or  less  seriously, 
was  about  two  hundi*ecL  The  police  escaj^ed  remarkably 
well,  considering  the  close  quarters  in  which  they  were  fre- 
quently placed,  and  the  brutal  assaults  made  upon  them. 
Aside  from  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  round 
house  fight,  the  following  were  wounded:  Patrolman  Fitch 
A.  Taylor,  second  precinct,  wounded  by  a  bullet;  Patrolman 
Michael  Keeley,  second  precinct,  wounded  by  a  bullet; 
Lieutenant  Carberry,  first  precinct,  cut  in  tlio  forehead  by  a 
stone.  The  policemen  suffered  more  or  less  Jrom  bruises 
inflicted  by  stones  and  other  missiles,  but  they  suff(5i*ed  more 
from  fatigue  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many  of  them 
had  been  without  sleep  for  thirty-six  hours;  others  were 
marched  around  without  food  until  they  bicfsmi^  completely 
exhausted;  several  of  them  never  recovered  from  the  hanl- 
8hi{>s  of  the  campaign  on  Soutli  Halsted  street. 

There  were  about  300  of  tlio  rioters  arrested  during  the 
disturbances;  a  number  of  them  were  placed  under  bonds 
for  appearance  before  the  Ci'iniinal  Court,  but  the  disposition 
to  keep  the  matter  before  the  [mblic  laiiguislied,  and  little 
by  little  all  proceedings  were  dropi)ed. 
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It  was  ill  describing  the  fight  on  the  South  Halstetl 
street  viaduct  that  the  late  Stanley  Huntley,  at  that  time  a 
re[X)rter  on  the  Tribuitr,  and  now  widely  remembered  as  the 
author  ot  the  side-splitting  ''Sp(X)iM?ndyke  Papers,''  used  the 
ex[)ressi()n,  ''And  the  pale  air  was  streaked  with  blood."'  The 
connection  in  which  it  was  used  is  as  follows:  Huntlev  had 
been  captui*ed  In*  the  mob  and  re-captured  by  Gen.  Torrenci/s 
command.  Mounted  uiwn  a  street-car  horse,  kindly  fur- 
nished him  for  the  occasion,  he  takes  in  the  situation.  This 
description  is,  of  course,  exaggerated,  partly  imaginative, 
and  satirical: 

From  the  viaduct  south  tho  avenue  was  crowded  with  roughs.  They 
poured  in  from  tho  side  streets,  their  hands  full  of  stones.  The  police 
met  them,  head  on.  The  sickeninf^r  crash  of  clubs  followed,  and  the  pale 
air  was  streaked  with  bl<M>d.  Huge,  bloiited  women  at  the  windows 
yellud  encouragement  and  defiance.  Pistol  balls  shrieked  as  they  flew. 
Tho  clash  of  sabers  and  the  shouts  of  maddened  men  made  the  hot  air 
hide(>u^il.  Horses  were  spurred  into  the  mob  and  swords  rose  and  fell 
with  cruel  signiilcance.  Alleys  were  gutted  of  molt(«n  masses  of  enraged 
humanity.  Great  massive  blows  fell  on  their  piission-staiued  faces  and 
tori>  tho  rage  out  of  them.  Shrinking  figures  cLirted  behind  Iwxes  and 
fired  upon  the  cavalry.  The  priscmers  shrieked  for  rescue  and  sank 
groaning  in  tho  wagcnis  under  the  cut  of  clubs.  Stones  ratthni  on  the 
streets  and  tracks,  ami  from  tho  windows  came  showers  of  missiles.  It 
WMs  elo.ir  thiit  the  trouble  was  at  hand.  A  volcanic  mob  pressed  the 
tr(M>  '-*  from  l)ehiii(l.  A  si-a  of  huintui  lava  blocked  its  way  in  fronts 
The  cavalry  was  divided,  one  company  charging  in  the  rear  and  another 
hurrying  forwanl  to  assist  the  overwoni  police.  Down  the  side  stre<^tfi 
they  chargoil,  tho  flash  of  pistols  in  their  faces,  and  the  air  they  breathed 
dusty  with  stones.  *  *  *  The  reporter  desires  to  say  a  kind  word  for 
his  horse.  It  was  a  ear  horse.  Whenever  a  bell  or  a  clock  struc^k  the  rid«T 
waited  i>atiently  for  another  l)ell  or  cloc^k,  imd  thou  the  horse  started  on 
again.  Whenever  a  rioter  raised  his  fist  or  stick,  the  horse  went  to  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  pulled  up.  The  reporter  remonstrated 
once,  Imt  tho  horse  turned  anmnd  aud  bit  the  rider's  log.  He  was  n 
good  horse,  but  lie  was  inexix'rienced  in  mobs. 

Tho  Chi(!n*^o  Dallif  Xcws  was,  in  the  summer  of  1^77, 
a  qriart(;r  shoct,  iivtsooluinn  pa]:)or,  little  larger  tlian  a  hand- 
bill. Jt  had  btM'ii  stru«j:<(lin<(  for  about  18  months  to  niain- 
t^iin  itsi'lf  Hijainst  its  oULt.  wealthier  and  more  pretentious 
rivals  in   the   evening   field   of  journalism.   ]>ut  with   only 
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partial  success.  It  was  the  pioneer  here  of  that  species  of 
newspaper  which  since  then  has  prospered  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  But  there  was  no  long  felt  want  for  it  in  Chi- 
cago; the  style  of  journalism  which  it  introduced  had  never 
been  craved  for  here.  It  summarized,  epitomized  and  crys- 
tallized the  news  of  the  day,  generally  giving  a  line  where 
its  contemporaries  would  give  ten.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  riot  it  had  no  opportunity  of  making  itself  felt  On 
the  Sunday  of  the  Pittsburg  riot  it  issued  hourly  ^'extras." 
It  continued  to  issue  '^ extras''  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  during  the  week.  From  a  circulation  of  about  six 
thousand  it  advanced  in  a  single  day  to  over  90,000.  Before 
the  troubles  blew  over  they  had  blown  the  Daily  News  into 
popularity  and  prosperity.  The  penny  paper  had  distanced 
its  evening  rivals  in  the  art  of  news  gathering,  and  its 
position  for  all  time  was  secure.  The  sudden  rise  of  the 
Daily  News  from  obscurity  to  prosperity,  may  be  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  riot  of  '77. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  RIOT  OF  '77  ON  POPULAR  OPINION  REGARDING  THE 
POLICE  FORCE— TRYING  TO  GET  AN  INCREASE  —  SUPERINTENDENT 
SEAVEY'a  BRIEF  CAREER  AND  UNTIMELY  DEATH— SIMON  O'DONNELL 
AS  CHIEF— WHAT  HE  IS  CREDITED  WITH— McGARIGLE  TAKES  HOLD— 
HIS  MANAGEMENT  AND  UNFORTUNATE  MISTAKE-AUSTIN  J.  DOYLE'S 
ADMINISTRATION— THE  PATROL  SERVICE— INCREASE  OF  THE  FORCE- 
FREDERICK  EBERSOLD  AND  JOHN  BONFIELD  STEP  UP  HIGHER. 

Some  good  results  followed  the  riot  of  '77.  As  already 
stated,  the  military  organizations  of  the  city  received  more 
attention  than  ever  before,  and  more  liberal  contributions. 
But  of  more  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  po- 
liceman ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  uniformed  idler 
from  that  time  on.  The  policeman  did  not  stand  high  in 
popular  esteem  previous  to  this  time.  There  were  individ- 
uals on  the  force  at  all  times  who  were  respected  and  ad- 
mired for  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  with  which  they  dis- 
charged certain  duties,  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  public 
from  looking  upon  the  average  blue-coat  as  barnacle  and  a 
nuisance.  He  was  only  tolerated  because  there  still  re- 
mained a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  get  on  without 
him.  Nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  this  sentiment 
than  the  frequency  with  which  propositions  to  lower  the  sal- 
aries of  police  officers  came  up  in  the  city  council,  and  the 
language  used  by  aldermen  in  reference  to  the  force  when 
these  propositions  were  debated.  Looking  over  the  printed 
reports  of  these  meetings  now,  we  find  some  rather  bitter 
criticisms  that  came  from  the  mouths  of  city  fathers  who 
have  since  patted  the  police  force  on  the  head,  so  to  speak, 
and  pronounced  it  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  that 
after  the  fire  there  was  so  mucli  crime,  there  were  so  many 
outrages  committed  in  this  city  in  spite  of  the  police  serv- 
ice, that  all  confidence  in  them,  if  any  had  existed  before, 
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was  dying  out.  But  no  sucii  force  as  Chicago  had  £01  sev- 
eral years  after  the  fire  was  competent  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people.  The  police  did  the  very  best 
they  coidd,  but  there  was  a  limit  to  the  territory  which  one 
man  cotdd  patrol,  and  a  limit  to  his  endurance.  In  a  word, 
there  were  not  men  enough  to  cover  one-third  of  the  area 
mapped  out  for  police  inspection  and  protection. 

The  manner  in  which  the  force  conducted  itself  during 
the  riot  won  for  it  the  highest  public  commendation,  and 
this  is  reflected  very  strongly  in  the  press.  "The  police, 
both  regular  and  special,"  said  one  evening  paper  on  July 
28,  1877,  "proved  themselves  brave,  resolute,  earnest  and 
strong  for  the  cause  of  good  order,  both  officers  and  men. 
The  next  man  who  tries  to  cut  down  the  number  or  pay  of 
the  force  will  be  laughed  at  by  the  council." 

The  experiences  of  the  week  had  taught  all  good  citizens 

likewise  that  mobs  should  not  be  played  with  for  a  single 

instant.     The  Tribune,  which  was  a  warm  and  devoted  friend 

of  Mayor  Heath,  was  constrained  to  print  the  following  on 

Saturday  of  riot  week: 

The  mob  riots  were  suppressed  on  Thursday.  They  ought  to  have 
been  extinguished  on  Tuesday  and  they  would  have  been  if  the  mayor 
had  i>ermitted  the  police  to  attack  tbem  and  had  promptly  called  out  the 
two  city  regiments  to  aid  them.  But  he  did  neither,  but  gave  up  the 
town  to  roving  vagabonds  during  the  entire  day  and  night,  not  even 
gnsLT^dng  the  water-works  or  gas-works.  Tuesday  the  police  fired  blank 
cartridges,  and  little  or  no  headway  was  made  against  the  increasing  em- 
boldened mobs.  Wednesday  the  police  fired  high  and  very  few  cut-throate 
were  hurt  Thursday  the  police  concluded  to  end  the  foolishness  about 
blank  cartridges  and  high  firing  and  began  to  do  a  little  low  firing.  It 
had  a  most  admirable  effect  on  the  mobs  and  convinced  tbem  that  the 
police  were  at  last  in  earnest  and  meant  business.  Thereupon  the  mobs 
dispersed.  Had  the  police  been  ordered  out  promptly  on  Tuesday  with 
orders  to  commence  work  with  low  firing,  fewer  would  have  been  hurt 
than  were,  and  the  city  would  have  been  saved  the  disgrace  of  three  days* 
mle  of  the  commune. 

The  United  States  regulars  were  not  called  upon  to  act, 
but  their  presence  in  the  city  had  a  most  quieting  effect 
upon   the  mobs,  while   from  the  moment  of  their   arrival 
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public  confidence  began  to  rise.     There  was  no  question  in 

anybody's  mind  but  that  these  regulars  would  have  mowed 

down  the  communistic  mobs  in  short  order.     Fortunately, 

however,  the  "low firing"  of  the  police  made  their  presence 

in  the  struggle  unnecessary. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1877,   Superintendent  Hickey 

had  the  following: 

I  trust  it  will  be  considered  pardonable  for  me  also  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  police  for  their  bravery,  endurance,  good  judgment  and 
strict  attention  to  duty  in  this  emergency.  All  will  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  them  flinched  or  showed  any  indication  of  shirking 
duty  at  any  time,  but  fought  twenty  times  their  numbers,  although 
almost  exhausted  from  incessant  work,  and  marching  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  city  for  four  days  and  nights,  an  J  hanng  little  or  no  rest 
during  that  time. 

Captains  O'Donnell,  Seavey  and  Johnson,  Lieutenants 
Callahan,  Vesey,  Carberry,  BishoflP,  Bell,  Ebersold,  Blettner, 
Simmons,  Hood,  Bans,  Gerbing  and  Hathaway,  and  Ser- 
geants Ward  and  Brennan,  won  personal  distinction  during 
these  troubles.  The  North  Side  police,  under  Capt.  Gund, 
had  very  little  opportunity  of  displaying  their  valor. 

Superintendent  Hickey,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  appealed 
to  the  city  council  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  force. 
At  this  time  there  were  connected  with  the  service  one 
general  superintendent,  one  deputy  superintendent,  four 
captains,  eighteen  lieutenants,  eleven  sergeants  and  four 
hundi*ed  and  eighty-one  patrolmen,  distributed  as  follows: 
At  headquarters,  two  lieutenants,  one  sergeant  and  fiftv- 
three  men ;  at  Harrison  street,  one  captain,  two  lieutenants 
and  sixty-four  men;  at  Twenty-second  street,  one  lieuten- 
ant, one  sergeant  and  forty-one  men ;  at  Cottage  Grove,  one 
lieutenant,  one  sergeant  and  twenty-nine  men;  at  Deering 
street,  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant  and  eighteen  men;  at 
Union  street,  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  seventy-four 
men ;  at  West  Twelfth  street,  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant 
and  forty- four  men ;  at  Hinman  street,  one  lieutenant,  one 
sergeant,  and  twenty-three  men ;  at  West  Chicago  avenue. 
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one  captcdn,  one  lieutenant  and  twenty-two  men ;  at  West 
Lake  street,  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant  and  thirty  men ;  at 
Bawson  street,  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant  and  thirteen 
men;  at  Chicago  avenue  (East),  oue  captain,  two  lieuten- 
ants and  forty-two  men ;  at  Webster  avenue,  one  lieutenant, 
one  sergeant  and  eleven  men ;  at  Larrabee  street,  one  lieu- 
tenant, one  sergeant  and  seventeen  men. 

Capt.  V.  A.  Seavey  succeeded  to  the  general  superin- 
tendency  in  1878,  vice  M,  C.  Hickey,  removed.  Deputy 
Superintendent  Dixon  remained,  however.  The  new  super- 
intendent had  distinguished  himself  in  the  riots,  and  was 
generally  popular.  The  appointment,  coming  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Carter  H.  Harrison  to  the  mayoralty,  took 
him  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  he  displayed  commendable 
modesty  in  assuming  his  new  position.  For  the  superstitious 
there  is  something  of  interest  connected  with  poor  Seavey's 
entrance  upon  the  4uties  of  superintendent  With  the  idea 
of  avoiding  all  appearance  of  display,  he  ih'ove  over  from 
the  West  Side  in  a  buggy,  and,  tying  his  horse  in  the  alley 
known  as  Quincy  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Rookery,  he 
entered  police  headquarters  through  an  open  window,  which 
extended  from  the  ground  almost  to  the  ceiling.  ''My  God, 
Seavey ! "  said  a  local  politician  who  was  present,  as  the  new 
chief  entered  in  this  unceremonious  fashion,  "why  did 
you  come  in  that  way  ?  Don't  you  know  it  will  bring  you  bad 
luck?  It  means  death!"  Seavey  only  laughed,  sat  down 
at  his  desk,  and  took  up  the  business  of  the  department,  as 
though  he  had  been  superintendent  all  his  life.  In  May, 
1879,  he  was  attacked  by  a  complication  of  physical  diseases, 
all  resulting,  as  it  afterward  proved,  from  Bright's  disease 
of  the  kidneys;  he  left  the  city  on  a  furlough  on  June  3rd, 
Deputy  Superintendent  Dixon  haviug  been  appointed  to  SLct 
in  his  place,  but  returned  unimproved  in  health,  and  gradually 
sank  until  he  passed  away  on  September  7th.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  force  for  over  ten  years,  and  the  honors 
which  attended  his  obsequies  proved  that  he  had  won  the 
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esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  every  rank  of 
life.     During  the  time  he  was  able  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  general  superintendency  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  able 
executive  officer  in  every  respect     On  his  promotion  Lieut 
Hood  succeeded  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Union  street  station. 
During   the    year  the   number  of  patrolmen  had  been  re- 
duced by   cutting   off  76   from  the  roll     Of  the  409,  88 
were  detailed  for  station,  bridge,  tunnel  and  other  outside 
duties,    leaving   the   number  available   for   regular   patrol 
service  321.     "As  there  are  38  square  miles  of  territory, 
with   600    miles- of   streets,''   said  Superintendent   Seavey 
in  his  annual  report,    "to  be   patrolled   by   this   number, 
averaging  three   and  one-fourth    miles  of  street  for   each 
patrolman  on  duty  at  night,  and  four  and  one-half  miles 
for   each  of   those   on   day   duty,    it   should   not  be   sur- 
prising if  the  cry  of  '  Where  are  the  police  ? '  is  occasionally 
heard.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  less  than  one  police- 
man for  every  1,200  inhabitants;  New  York  has  one  police- 
man for  every  428  inhabitants ;  Philadelphia,  one  to  every 
650;  Boston,  one  to  every  530;  New  Orleans,  one  to  every 
380;  Baltimore,  one  to  every  520;    San  Francisco,  one  to 
every  600;*  St  Louis,  one  to  every  1,000;   Brooklyn,  one  to 
every  770;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list  of  cities;  none 
can  be  found  with  so  small  a  police  force  as  our  own."     He 
held  that  the  force  was  entirely  insufficient,  and  said:  "The 
police  force,  including  officers,  numbered  600  men  when  the 
population  of  the  city  was  125,000  less  than  it  is  at  present, 
but  within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  reduced  two  lieu- 
tenants, two  sergeants,  and  160  patrolmen,  although  it  was 
at  the  time  and  is  now  freely  admitted  that  the  number  em- 
ployed has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  large  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  city,  and  to  properly  protect  the  interests  of 
the  peoj)le.     It  will,  no  doubt,  be  claimed  that  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  police  is  always  made  the  oc- 
casion {ov  recommending  an  increase  of  the  police  force. 
This,  it  appears,  has  been  so,  but  it  also  appears  to  have  been 
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the  rule  of  late  to  largely  reduce  the  force  whenever  an  in- 
crease was  asked  for.  There  is  scarcely  any  difPerence  of  opin- 
ion as  to  our  necessities  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  present  force 
be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  100  additional  patrol- 
men." 

With  the  advent  of  tiie  Heath  administration  a  deter- 
mined and  systematic  policy  of  retrenchment  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  was  inaugurated  and  pur- 
sued. The  police  force  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  Expenses 
were  cut  down  to  the  minimum.  Mayor  Heath's  financial 
policy  in  a  very  short  time  restored  the  credit  of  Chicago 
abroad,  but  it  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  police  to  a  great 
extent  Mayor  Harrison,  upon  entering  office,  took  up 
Mayor  Heath's  policy,  and  followed  it  closely.  For  a  time 
the  force  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  proved  to  be 
entirely  inadequate ;  but  it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to 
place  the  financial  credit  of  the  city  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
everything  for  a  time  was  sacrificed  to  that  object.  Hence 
the  reduction  in  the  force.  If  the  fact  that  the  force  was 
inadequate  was  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  its  critics,  there 
would  have  been  little  ground  for  complaint ;  but  while  the 
population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  territory  within  the  corporate  limits  steadily 
broadening,  the  force  was  being  reduced  rather  than  increased, 
that  fact  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  Salaries  were 
paid  in  '*  city  scrip,"  too,  and  this  was  subject  to  a  fluctu- 
ating rate  of  discount.  Besides,  the  salaries  paid  were  not 
such  as  to  command  the  services  of  good  and  trustworthy 
men  at  all  times.  Prosperity  was  returning,  and  many  men 
left  the  service,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  do  better  in 
other  walks  of  life.  No  increase  was  granted,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  force  consisted  of  five  captains,  seventeen 
lieutenants,  twelve  sergeants,  three  clerks,  one  custodian, 
ten  detectives,  twenty-eight  station  keepers,  and  (including 
pound  keepers,  lock-up  keepers,  police    court  bailiffs,  day 
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squad  men  and  special  details  of  all  kinds)  376  patrolmen* 
Superintendent  Seavey  suggested  that  the  Morse  system 
of  telegraphy  be  extended  by  the  employmeiit  of  five  oper- 
ators. "The  dial  instruments  for  many  years  in  the  de- 
partment," he  said,  "are  incapable  of  giving  the  service  re- 
quired, as  they  are  too  slow  and  unreliable  for  use  in  cases 
where  the  rapid  transmission  of  messages  to  and  from  the 
different  stations  becomes  necessary." 

There  was  in  possession  of  the  department  this  year  a 
quantity  of  arms,  purchased  by  the  Citizens'  Association, 
consisting  of  four  twelve-pound  and  two  six-pound  guns, 
with  caissons,  harness  and  limbers  complete ;  one  ten-barrel 
Gatling  gun,  with  gun  carriage  and  equipments  complete; 
296  Springfield  breech-loading  rifles,  and  60,000  rounds  of 
ammunition.  These  arms,  equipments  and  ammunition 
were  held  by  the  department  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  returned  to  the  association  at  the  demand  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  department  had  also  at  this 
time  102  Springfield  rifles  of  its  own,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  citizens  and  presented  to  the  police. 

It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  police  under  Hickey 
and  Seavey,  and  afterward  under  some  of  their  successors, 
that  the  members  of  the  force  be  compelled  to  attend  drill 
duty  in  their  respective  precincts,  and  receive  instruction  in 
company  movements,  once  each  week  during  the  summer 
months.  The  force,  under  this  regime,  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  eflSciency  in  the  handling  of  firearms,  in  marching, 
etc.     Detective  Leander  Bauder  acted  as  drill  master. 

In  1878,  four  officers  died,  one  of  whom  was  the  victim 
of  a  most  foul  and  cowardly  murder.  The  first  three  were 
Officer  Dominick  S.  Barbaro,  who  died  of  consumption ;  Offi- 
cer Bartholomew  Hoffman,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease,  and  Officer  James  Kern,  who  died  from  injuries 
received  in  accidentally  falling  into  an  excavation  in  the  rear 
of  176  Clark  street,  while  on  duty.  The  murdered  officer 
was  Albert  Race,  who  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  on  the 
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eTening  of  October  4,  1878,  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  in  front  of  Lesser  Friedburg's  -  fence,"  or  pawnshop, 
No.  494  State  street.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  force 
for  about  5  yeai^s,  and  was  generally  esteemed  as  a  faithful 
and  efficient  officer.  In  connection  with  the  names  of  men 
who  figured  in  this  case  aftei*ward,  references  are  made  to  the 
crime.  Here  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  relate  the  bare 
facts.  Officer  Bace  was  patrolling  his  post  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  a  place  that  bore  a  most 
unenTiable  reputation.  About  9:45  o'clock  p.  m.  he  ob- 
served a  horse  and  wagon  standing  in  front  of  ^the  place, 
and  noticed  that  the  wagon  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  dry  goods.  Suspecting  at  once  that  the  goods  had 
been  stolen,  he  stood  aside  until  a  man  emerged  from  the 
pawnshop  and  took  possession  of  the  vehicle.  Another  quickly 
foUowed,  and  while  the  two  sat  in  the  wagon,  Officer  Bace 
proceeded  to  question  them  as  to  its  contents,  and  was  about 
to  prevent  them  from  moving,  when  one  of  the  two  drew  a 
pistol  and,  pointing  it  at  the  policeman's  head,  killed  him 
instantly.  The  theory  was  that  Friedburg  would  not  pay  as 
much  for  the  stuff  as  the  thieves  demanded,  and  they  were 
about  to  take  it  elsewhere.  The  assassin  jumped  from  the 
wagon,  but  the  other  drove  a  short  distance,  and  then  aban- 
doned it.  The  wagon  was  recovered  at  once  and  driven  to 
the  Harrison  street  station.  Here  it  was  quickly  discovered 
that  the  goods  had  been  stolen  that  same  evening  from  the 
Chicago  branch  of  E.  S.  Jaffrey  &  Co.,  New  York,  which  was 
located  in  the  present  Herald  building,  corner  of  the  alley, 
between  Madison  and  Washington  streets,  on  the  west  side 
of  Fifth  avenue.  Johnny  Lamb  and  ''Sheeney''  George 
were  arrested  for  the  crime,  and  the  latter  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  witness  against 
him  ("Sheeney"  George,  who  turned  state's  evidence),  he 
finally  escaped  punishment. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  death  of  Superintend- 
ent Seavey,  Deputy  Superintendent  Dixon  acted  as  general 
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superiuteudent  of  police.  His  resignation  being  demanded 
under  circomstanoes  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mayor  Harrison 
appointed  Simon  O^Donnell  deputy  superintendent,  and  until 
the  death  of  Superintendent  Seavey  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  general  superintendent  When  death  finally  created  a 
vacancy  in  the  position,  O'Donnell  was  appointed  chief,  a 
promotion  which  he  strenuously  endeavored  to  avoid.  Dur- 
ing  his  incumbency  the  reBponsibilities  of  the  place  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  shoulders  and  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  third  precinct  never  felt  lighter-hearted  than  the  day 
he  stepped  out  of  the  high  office  to  the  humbler  captaincy 
in  the  uniform  of  which  he  felt  comfortable  and  entirely  at 
home. 

Although  it  is  a  point  which  has  been  disputed,  some  of 
the  oldest  members  in  the  force  give  Simon  O'DonneU's  ad- 
ministration credit  for  the  conception  of  the  patrol  service 
idea.  Austin  J.  Doyle  was  unquestionably  the  author  of 
the  scheme;  but  it  is  contended  it  was  O^Donnell  and 
not  McGarigle  who  gave  the  secretary  of  the  department 
the  encouragement  he  needed  at  the  outset,  in  order  to 
put  his  plans  into  practical  shape.  It  was  Simon  O'Donnell 
who  first  called  attention  to  the  incapacity  of  the  existing 
Criminal  Coui*t,  which  was  presided  over  by  one  judge,  and 
in  which  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  prosecute  the 
number  of  causes  brought  before  it  by  the  police  depart- 
ment. Soon  afterward  an  additional  or  auxilliary  court  was 
created.  Simon  O'Donnell,  too,  while  departing  from  the 
usual  custom  of  appealing  to  the  city  council  for  an  increase 
of  the  force — ^which  under  his  superintendency  reached  the 
lowest  numerical  point  in  ten  years — informed  that  body 
frankly  and  flatly  that  at  least  800  men  were  necessary  to 
render  ample  police  protection  to  all  interests  and  parts  of 
the  city.  While  no  public  tumults,  aside  from  an  occasional 
serious  strike,  marked  the  period  of  his  administration,  the 
force  under  him  exhibited  a  marked  degree  of  discipline  and 
fidelity  in  all  its  undertakings,  and  personal  loyalty  to   the 
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diief  often  counted  for  more  than  any  official  orders  in 
bringing  to  the  minds  of  subalterns  a  high  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties. 

E.  P.  Ward,  who  had  filled  the  position  of  secretary  of 
police  from  the  abolition  of  the  marshalship,  was  succeeded, 
after  the  first  election  of  Mayor  Harrison,  by  Austin  J.  Doyle, 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  during  the  superintendency  of 
O'Donnell  and  McGarigle.  The  position  at  first  was  merely 
a  clerical  one,  but  it  grew  to  be  second  in  point  of  im- 
portance only  to  the  superintendency.  During  Secretary 
Doyle^s  occupancy  of  the  place,  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
eyerything  which  concerned  the  material  welfare  of  the 
force.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  ground 
already  covered  in  the  chapters  which  give  the  history  and 
describeB  the  workings  of  the  patrol  service,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  which  Mr.  Doyle  took  a  most  important  and  prom- 
inent part  He  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Sept  18,  1849,  re- 
ceived a  first-class  common  school  education,  and  during 
his  early  manhood  was  connected  with  some  of  the  leading 
mercantile  houses,  in  various  capacities.  Under  Daniel 
CHara,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Recorder's  Court,  in 
1865;  was  appointed  first  deputy  of  the  court  in  1868, 
and  in  1873,  on  the  People's  ticket,  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  studied  law  while  filling  this  office,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  later  on.  On  the  resignation  of  Super- 
intendent McGarigle,  he  was  promoted  from  the  secretary- 
ship to  the  superintendency  of  police,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  retired  to  l)ecome  superintendent  of  a  horse 
railway  company. 

William  J.  McGarigle,  who  succeeded  Simon  O'Donnell 
as  general  superintendent,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education.  As  a  young  man  he  became 
attached,  in  a  responsible  position,  to  the  United  States  Ex- 
press Company,  and  handled,  it  is  said,  vast  amounts  of 
money  while  in  that  service.  Afterward  he  l)ecame  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <t  St  Paul  Railroad  Co. 
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In  November,  1870,  he  married  Anna  Bodmer,  of  Milwaukee^ 
a  woman  who  in  later  years  exhibited  the  most  exalted  wifely 
devotion  for  him.  He  entered  the  Chicago  police  force  in 
1872,  as  a  patrolman,  being  assigned  to  the  Webster  ave- 
nue station.  Shortly  afterward  he  became  one  of  Superin- 
tendent Washburn's  numerous  secretaries,  and  later,  a  clerk 
of  detectives,  and  in  1875,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  and 
made  chief  of  detectives,  afterward  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  third  precinct,  from  which  position  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency.  His  connection  with  the 
patrol  service,  and  other  events  in  his  official  career,  are 
mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  He  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency in  1882,  to  make  the  race  for  sheriff;  was  defeated; 
became  connected  with  a  mercantile  house ;  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  county  hospital,  and,  while  holding  that  office, 
became  involved  in  transactions  which  have  thrown  a  dark 
shadow  over  his  career.  He  is  at  present  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

The  police  force  in  1880  consisted  of  one  general  super- 
intendent, one  secretary,  five  captains,  seventeen  lieuten- 
ants, sixteen  sergeants,  three  clerks,  one  custodian,  eleven 
detectives,  twenty-eight  station  keepers,  and  (including 
pound-keepers,  lock-up  keepers,  police  court  bailiffs,  day 
squad  men  or  special  details  of  all  kinds),  three  hundred 
and  ninety  patrolmen.  The  force  at  headquarters,  all  told, 
was  27 ;  the  day  squad  consisted  of  one  lieutenant,  one  ser- 
geant and  3()  men.  Including  officers  of  every  grade,  the 
following  were  the  details  at  each  station  at  the  close  of 
1880:  Harrison  street,  54;  Twenty-second  street,  37;  Cot- 
tage Grove  avenue,  27 ;  West  Twelfth  street,  47 ;  Hinman 
street,  23;  Deering  street,  18;  West  Madison  street,  (Union 
street)  09;  West  Lake  street,  25;  West  Chicago  avenue, 
24;  Chicago  avenue,  41;  Larrabee  street  17;  Webster  ave- 
nue, 13;  Kawson  street,  13. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  signal  patrol  service. 
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During  the  year  Michael  Murphy,  patrolman,  Rawson 
street  station,  died  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Mackay,  patrolman,  Twenty-second  street  station, 
vas  killed  by  a  railway  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad. 

The  total  number  of  men  on  the  force  at  the  close  of 
1881  was  five  hundred  and  six.  A  captain  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  day  squad,  and  the  detail  was  increased  to 
49  patrolmen,  four  of  whom  were  detailed  for  duty  on  the 
"police  telegraph  wagon,"  as  the  vehicle  was  called.  The 
West  Madison  street  sub-station  was  organized  and  added 
to  the  third  precinct. 

The  mortality  among  the  policemen  this  year  was  re- 
markably high.  George  Gubbins,  lock-up  keei)er  at  the 
Harrison  street  station,  died  of  cancer.  Patrolman  Timothy 
Mahoney,  of  the  Deering  street  station,  was  shot  dead  by 
two  burglars,  on  the  night  of  June  12.  The  burglars  were 
masked  and  had  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Jones, 
No.  3815  Emerald  avenue,  when  the  family  was  awakened 
and  gave  an  alarm.  The  burglars,  hearing  the  alarm,  pointed 
a  revolver  at  Mr.  Jones  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did 
not  remain  quiet.  They  left  the  house,  Jones  following 
them.  Coming  across  Officer  Malioney  at  the  corner  of  Hal- 
sted  and  38th  streets,  he  informed  the  officer  of  what  had 
happened.  Officer  Mahoney  ran  after  the  burglars,  telling 
Jones  to  follow.  The  policeman  overtook  the  burglars  at 
the  next  comer,  and  Jones,  who  was  half  a  block  distant, 
testified  that  he  could  see  a  struggle  going  on,  in  the  glare 
of  the  lightning,  for  it  was  a  stormy  night.  Three  shots 
were  fired  in  quick  succession  and  Officer  Mahoney  fell  to  the 
ground  fatally  wounded.  He  was  unable  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trouble  before  death  seized  him.  The  bullet  which 
caused  his  death  had  entered  just  above  his  heart.  He  was 
40  years  of  age.  A  public  subscription  of  85,000  was  raise^l 
for  his  afflicted  familv. 

During  this  year,  on  June  20,  one  of  the  ablest  detec- 
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tives  that  was  ever  connected  with  the  American  police,  ex- 
pired at  St.  Joseph^B  hospital  This  was  Lieut.  Edward  J. 
Keating.  He  was  born  in  Keme  Co.,  HI.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  35  years  of  age.  As  a  patrolman  in  the 
secret  service,  and  as  its  chief,  he  made  a  record  which 
stands  oat  prominently  now,  though  many  changes  have 
occurred  since  his  time.  For  several  years  the  names  of 
Keating  and  Kipley,  the  two  who  worked  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  unravelling  of  so  many  myste- 
ries, and  the  apprehension  of  so  many  miscreants,  were 
famous  in  the  police  annals  of  Chicago.  In  giving  the 
records  of  his  old  associates  in  this  volume,  the  name 
of  Edward  J.  Keating  occurs  frequently  and  always  prom- 
inently. 

Patrolman  Patrick  O'Brien  died  at  the  West  Twelfth 
street  station,  on  the  afternoon  of  Auguist  3d,  from  a  pistol 
shot  wound  in  the  left  breast,  inflicted  by  one  Thomas  Ca- 
hill,  residing  at  50  Rebecca  street  [See  biography  of  Pa- 
trolman James  Ray,  inspector's  office  J. 

Patrolman  Daniel  Crowley  died  at  his  residence,  94  Mil- 
ler street,  on  the  night  of  August  3,  from  the  eflfects  of  a 
pistol  shot  wound  inflicted  by  Edward  Kelly,  at  the  corner 
of  Quincy  and  Desplaines  streets,  while  on  his  way  to  the  sta- 
tion with  a  female  prisoner.  The  murder  was  a  cold- 
blooded one.  Passing  the  corner  mentioned,  two  men  stood 
on  the  sidewalk,  one  of  whom  asserted  that  Officer  Crow- 
ley's prisoner  stepped  on  his  foot,  accompanying  the  state- 
ment by  the  use  of  foul  language.  The  policeman  ordered 
the  fellows  to  be  quiet  and  move  on  about  their  business, 
when  one  of  them  (Kelly)  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the  po- 
liceman. The  ball  took  effect  in  the  thigh,  and  blood 
poisoning  ensued.  Officer  Crowley  was  but  34  years  of  age, 
and  had  entered  the  force  in  1877.  He  was  at  the  time  at- 
tached to  the  third  precinct. 

Patrolman  Mortimer  Hogan,  of  the  Hinman  street  sta- 
tion,   died   of    meningitis  August   12.     He   contracted  the 
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disease  at    the  funeral    of   the    murdered  officer,  Patrick 
O'Brien,  a  few  days  previous. 

Detective  and  ex-Captain  Thomas  F.  Simmons,  of  the 
first  precinct,  died  at  his  residence,  671  Fulton  street,  on 
September  20,  of  consumption.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  force  for  twelve  years,  and  was  at  one  time  a  very 
prominent  officer. 

Patrolman  Michael  Mitchell,  of  the  Deering  street  sta- 
tion, died  of  consumption  Sept  23d,  at  his  residence,  3727 
Emerald  avenue. 

During  the  year,  the  Policemen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion paid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  officers,  $5,565 ; 
paid  to  sick  and  injured  members,  $834 ;  paid  for  funeral  ex- 
penses, $1,125.  The  superintendent  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  association  in  his  annual  report,  and  advises  all  mem- 
bers of  the  force  to  become  attached  to  such  a  useful  or- 
ganization. 

During  the  year.  Captains  Buckley  and  O'Donnell  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  Harrison  and  West  Twelfth 
street  stations  respectively,  but  John  Bonfield  is  captain  of 
the  third,  and  Amos  W.  Hathaway  is  captain  of  the  fourth 
precinct,  and  the  day  squad  is  commanded  by  Capt  Freder- 
ick Ebersold.  Austin  J.  Doyle  succeeds  W.  J.  McGarigle 
as  chief,  and  the  office  of  inspector  is  created  and  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  secretary  of  the  department,  under  the  offi- 
cial title  of  secretary  and  inspector. 

The  first  incumbent  of  this  position  was  Dominick  Wel- 
ter, who  was  bom  at  Echternach,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, (a  province  that  has  given  many  distinguished  officers 
to  our  police  department),  Nov.  U,  1839.  His  family  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  1850,  locating  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Toung  Welter  attended  the  public  schools  and  assisted  his 
father  in  the  bakery  business,  learning  also  the  tobac- 
conist trade.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  enlisted  in  the  7th 
United  States  infantry,  which  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  far 
northwestern  territories.     Returning  to  his  old  home   in 
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Ohio  in  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  "Tremont 
Guards/^  known  as  the  4th  Ohio  cavalry,  and  attached  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cnmberland.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  1862,  and  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  January, 
1863.  Taken  prisoner  at  Chickamauga,  on  Sept  20,  1863, 
he  was  confined  for  eighteen  months  in  the  Libby  prison, 
Eichmond,  Va. ;  at  Macon,  Ga. ;  Charleston  and  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  he  suffered  all  the  tortures 
that  have  made  the  names  of  these  horrible  prisons  in- 
famous. While  a  prisoner  in  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  major. 
While  he  had  visited  Chicago  as  early  as  1852,  he  did  not 
locate  here  permanently  until  1870,  when  he  opened  a  to- 
bacco house  and  did  a  prosperous  business,  which  he  turned 
over  to  his  son  when  he  became  inspector  of  police  in  1882. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  connection  with  the  military 
organization  here  in  1877,  when  he  became  connected  with 
the  only  cavalry  company  here,  just  previous  to  the  riots  of 
that  year.  From  this,  the  First  Cavalry,  I.  N.  G.,  was  or- 
ganized, and  Major  Welter  became  its  commanding  officer, 
March,  1881.  In  December,  1884,  when  three  hundred  men 
were  added  to  the  police  force,  it  is  thought  that  Major 
Welter  over-exerted  himself  in  drilling  the  recruits,  and 
that  this  led  to  his  untimely  death.  He  died  at  his  old 
home,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  re- 
storing his  health.  A  detachment  of  Chicago  police 
escorted  the  body  to  Chicago ;  the  stations  were  all  draped  in 
mourning,  and  he  was  buried  at  St.  Boniface  cemetery  with 
military  honors.  The  cortege  consisted  of  Chief  Marshal 
Stockton  and  stafip,  second  regiment  band,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  fire  department,  drum  corps  of  Bat- 
teiy  "  D,''  Chief  of  Police  Doyle  and  staff,  400  men  from 
the  police  department,  members  of  the  detective  force, 
Trocher  &  Winters'  band,  1,000  men  from  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  Major  Nevans'  band,  100  repiresenta- 
tives  fi'om  the  Luxemburg  Unterstuetzungs  Verein,  50  men 
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from  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  50  national  veter- 
ans, drum  corps  of  the  first  regiment,  250  men  of  the  1st 
infantrj%  20  men  of  the  colored  battalion,  cavalry  band  and 
first  regiment  cavalry,  the  caisson  bearing  the  casket,  the 
pall  bearers,  wagons  bearing  floral  tributes,  friends,  and 
city  and  county  officials.  Major  Welter  was  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  tlie  Policemen's  Benevo- 
lent Association,  the  State  Police  and  Fire  Association,  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters. 

While  secretary  and  inspector  he  performed  his  duties 
with  very  general  satisfaction.  Always  a  popular  favorite,  he 
succeeded  in  winning  the  aflfection  and  respect  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  police  department,  and  in  retaining  them  to 
the  end.  Though  not  a  policeman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  his  military  education  was  of  groat  value  to  the  de- 
partment, and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  discipline  of 
the  force  up  to  a  high  standard. 

This  was  another  year  in  wliich  the  great  reaper.  Death, 
mowed  down  many  members  of  the  force.  Two  deaths  were 
the  result  of  violence. 

Patrohnan  John  Huebnerdied  at  his  residence,  505  North 
Paulina  street,  on  the  4th  of  February,  from  the  effects  of  a 
gunshot  wound  received  twenty-four  hours  previously, 
while  attempting  to  arrest  two  })urglars,  near  the  corner  of 
Holt  and  Bradley  streets.  They  had  entered  the  house  of 
John  Henning,  5  Bauman  street,  and  made  a  noise  wliicli 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Henning,  who  immediately 
alarmed  the  family.  Several  shots  were  exchanged  between 
Henning  and  the  burglars,  and  Officers  Foley  and  Komi  iis, 
on  duty  in  the  neighlx)rhood,  hearing  the  reports,  hasteiuMl 
tu  the  six)t.  At  Ashland  avenue  they  sighted  the  hiiri^hirs 
and  attempted  their  capture,  ])ut  the  criniinals  dodged 
through  an  alley,  and  ran  northward,  the  oflicers  keeping  up 
a  running  fire  in  the  j)ursuit.  Offi<^er  Hue})ner  was  on 
Bradley  street,  and  ran  to  head  off  tlie  burglars.     As  h3 
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reached  Holt  street  he  caught  one  of  them.  The  other  fired 
several  shots  at  the  officer,  all  of  which  took  effect,  and  the 
burglars  escaped.  He  was  forty -two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
and  eight  children  were  provided  for  by  the  Policemen's 
Benevolent  Association.  The  murderer  was  afterward  caught, 
convicted  and  hanged. 

Patrolman  Valentine  Bittel,  of  the  day  squad,  died  of 
dropsy  at  his  residence,  719  Holt  avenue,  February  24. 

Patrolman  William  Lobbeke,  of  the  fourth  precinct,  died 
at  his  residence,  No.  ISl  Dayton  street,  on  May  9,  after 
two  months'  illness. 

Patrolman  Patrick  O'Leary,  of  the  second  precinct,  died 
at  his  residence,  015  South  Union  street.  May  11. 

Patrolman  Edmund  Welch,  of  the  first  precinct,  died  at 
his  residence,  24  Charles  place,  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  May  24,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

Patrolman  Matthew  Twoliey,  of  the  second  precinct,  died 
at  his  residence,  238  West  Taylor  street,  of  consumption, 
Juno  23.  airod  tliirtv-six  vears. 

l)(>sk  Sergeant  Patrick  H.  Hussey,  of  the  fourth  pre- 
cinct, diod  at  his  residonce,  7()1  Dudley  street,  June  2,  of 
consurapti«)n. 

Patrolman  Henry  O'Neil,  of  the  day  squad,  died  at  his 
residence.  201  De  Koven  street,  October  1,  after  ten  davs' 
illness,  n^od  thirtv-five  vears. 

Patrolmnn  Patrick  McGrath,  of  the  third  precinct,  died 
at  his  rosidence,  3  Owasco  street,  October  21,  after  six 
weeks'  illness,  ai^ed  fortv  vears. 

C'lannce  E.  Wright,  patrolman,  met  with  a  sudden 
and  criu4  dentli  at  the  hands  of  William  Allen,  alias  Joe 
Dcliliii:T,  <Mt  37  West  Washington  street,  November  29. 
[Soo  -l)\\\  Alloii  Casts''  Patrol  Service]. 

'I'lie'o  Avas  lUi  change  in  the  [>reciiict  commands  during 
ISSIi.  I)ut.  tlio  force  shows  a  slight  increase,  the  total  number 
of  uuni  coinioctod  with  the  department  being  037.  The 
patrol   servico  was  i^reatly  extendoil  and  improved,  and  the 
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ivork  cloue  was  excellont.  In  his  rej)ort  for  tho  ye«'ir,  Siipor- 
iniendent  Doyle  says:  ''No  additional  men  will  bo  needed 
for  the  service,  except  where  new  stations  liereafter  may  he 
built  No  citizen  need  call  ii[X)n  this  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment without  a  ready  respmse;  thirty  jMsr  cent  of  last  year's 
arrests  were  made  by  this  branch  of  the  service."  He  asked, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  runnin*^  the  department  during  the 
succeeding  year,  an  appro[)riation  of  S*^n2,27y.5(),  as  against 
§703,579.66  for  the  year  just  closed,  and  backed  this  up  with 
some  statements  of  general  interest.  "In  regard  to  tlie  de- 
tective force,"  he  said,  '"I  will  simply  offer  this  suggestion 
that  there  are  at  present  850  regular  passenger  and  freight 
trains  coming  into  and  departing  from  the  city  daily  on  the 
twenty  regular  lines  of  railroad  ow^ling  their  own  tracks; 
two  more  roads  have  been  admitted  recentlv,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  before  the  end  of  1884  the  number  of  such 
trains  will  be  1,000  daily.  There  are  numerous  prisons 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  city,  each  of  which  is 
(lischarging  convicts  daily,  and  from  all  of  which  the  rail- 
roads lead  ilirectly  to  Chicago.  A  competent  and  efficient 
detective  force  is  needed  to  lociite  and  watch  the  niovctments 
of  these  professional  criminals — the  facilities  for  reacliing 
and  leaving  the  city  (by  land  and  water)  surj)assing  those 
of  any  in  the  world.  I  trust,  therefon^  that  you  will  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  the  amounts  estimated  for  detective 
and  secret  service  are  verv  moderate,  when  the  exijjencies 
of  the  service  are  taken  into  consideration.  Permit  m(»,  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  facts  showing  jlcficiency  in  the  ro;;;u- 
lar  day  and  night  patrol  service,  wliicli  can  only  be,  r(imi<- 
died  by  increasing  the  nuni]»er  of  jiatrohnon.  The*  ;}(»()  uum\ 
employed  as  regular  patrolun'ii  cniniot  w«»rk  nii^ht  and  day 
without  rest  or  sleep:  tli«»y  urc  tlH*rofor<\  dividctd  iuto  two 
details,  three-fourths  i'«»r  ii'Jo  >  boiji«r  d(:-tJiili*<l  f'^r  nii'ht 
<lutv,  and  one-fourth  j'orTOj  tor  trriwliii*^  duriiiir  tli(;  d?iv. 
In  order  to  distribute  tin'  uiirlit  WMvk  fjiirlv.  c^acli  man  trav- 
els  three  months  at  ui;xiit  and  nm-  m^nth  in  (htvtinn-,  irivinir 
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him  only  three  mouths  of  day  Juty  during  the  year.  The 
area  of  territory  embraced  in  the  city  limits  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  New  York  City,  where  the  )x>lice  force  num- 
bers 2,5G0  men.  The  inhabited  territory  of  Chicago,  which 
needs  to  be  traversed  by  patrolmen,  is  about  18,000  acres; 
divide  this  number  by  225,  and  you  have  one  night  patrol- 
man for  each  80  acres;  divide  by  75,  and  you  have  one  day 
patrolman  for  every  240  acres.  There  are  80,000  buildings 
in  this  city ;  divide  this  number  by  225,  and  you  have  one 
night  patrolman  for  each  350  buildings ;  again  by  75,  and 
you  have  one  day  patrolman  for  each  1,050  buildings.  The 
population  of  this  city  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at  675,- 
000;  divide  by  225,  and  each  3,000  ])eople  are  guarded  at 
night  by  one  patrolman;  each  1^,000  by  one  patrolman  in 
the  dajiiime.  This  in  the  '  Convention  City '  of  the  United 
States.  An  immense  transient  [X)puIntion  is  daily  domiciled 
within  its  limits;  this  population  must  be  [)roti>cted  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  day  squad  and  detective  department 
When  you  consider  that  the  average  })eat  for  a  night  patrol- 
man measures  one-half  by  ono-cpiHrttn-  of  a  mile,  and  com- 
prises a  territory  such  as,  for  instance,  is  bounded  by 
Halstod  street.  Center  avenue,  Madison  and  Jackson  streets, 
a  fair  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  responsibilities  of  one 
night  patrolman.  Multiply  the  territory  by  the  figure  3, 
and  you  have  the  area  to  l)e  covered  by  the  day  patrolman.'' 
The  estimated  advance  in  tht».  salary  list  aggregated  5 
per  cent,  increase  over  the?  amounts  ])aitl  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  superintendent  thought  this  would  be  more  than 
made  up  by  grading  the  forci*  into  three  classes;  the  force 
previous  to  the  last  year's  apiM>intnients,  constituting  the  first 
grade,  at  81,000  per  year  salary:  those  appointed  the  last 
year,  constituting  the  second  grade  at  SUOO  per  annum,  and 
new  men.  to  constitute*  thi?  tliiril  grade,  to  be  [>aid  $02.50  per 
month,  for  the  first  eight  months.  Superintendent  Doyle 
advocated  the  grading  of  patrolmen  warmly,  and  insisted  that 
it  was  only  reasonable  and  logicil  that  the  experienced  men 
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were  worth  more  than  the  partially  exjiorieiicecl  or  inexperi- 
enced. 

The  force  was  largely  increased  during  18S4,  the  total 
number  of  men  connected  with  the  service  at  the  close  of 
the  year  being  924.  The  **Day  Squad"  changed  its  name  to 
the  "Central  Detail,"  and  had  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant 
and  99  patrolmen ;  the  Harrison  street  station  had  03  men, 
all  told;  the  Twenty-second  street  station,  48;  the  Cottage 
Grove  avenue  station,  40;  the  Thirtj'-fifth  street  station, 
84;  the  West  Twelfth  street  station,  TO;  the  Hinman  street 
station,  49 ;  the  Deering  street  station,  35 ;  the  Desplaines 
street  station,  73;  the  West  Madison  street  station,  31;  the 
West  Lake  street  station,  42;  the  West  Chicago  avenue 
station,  01 ;  the  West  Nt)rth  avenue  station,  27 ;  the  Kawson 
street  station,  28;  the  Chicago  avenue  station,  (54;  the  Lar- 
rabee  street  station,  4S ;  the  We})ster  avenue  station,  42. 

New  stations  were  added,  as  will  be  seen,  and  the  pre- 
cinct commands  were  changed  as  follows:  First  precinct, 
including  Harrison  street.  Twenty -second  street.  Cottage 
Grove  avenue  and  Thii*tv-fifth  street  districts,  commanded 
by  Captain  Frederick  Ebersold ;  second  precinct,  including 
West  Twelfth  street,  Hinman  street  and  Doeriiig  street  dis- 
tricts, commanded  by  Captain  Simon  O'Donnell;  third  pre- 
cinct, including  Desplaines  stree^t,  West  Madison  street  and 
West  Lake  street  districts,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Bonfield;  fourth  precinct,  including  West  Chicago  avenue. 
West  North  avenue  and  Ilawson  street  districts,  commanded 
by  Captain  Amos  W.  Hathaway ;  fifth  precinct,  including  the 
Chicago  avenue,  Larrabee  street  and  Wel)ster  avenue  dis- 
tricts, commanded  by  Cajitain  William  Buckley. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  ISSo,  some  im{)ortant  changes 
i>ccurred  in  the  depaiiment.  C-aptain  Ebersold  became  in- 
sj)ector  of  police  in  August,  vice  Major  Welter,  deceased, 
and  two  months  later  was  appointed  general  superintemlent, 
vice  Austin  J.  Doyle,  resigned;  Captain  Bonfield  succtjeded 
to  the  inspectorshij);  Captain  Buckley  w-as  transferred  back 
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to  the  first  precinct;  Captain  Ward  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  third  precinct;  Lieut Schaak  became  captain  of  the  fifth 
precinct,  and  George  W.  Hubbard  bec^ime  captain  of  the  Cen- 
tral detail.  The  force,  at  the  close  of  1885,  numbered  926 
men,  all  told.  A  period  of  great  disturbance  had  already 
set  in,  and  for  two  years  the  police  department  of  Chicago 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TEAR  1885-COMMUNISM,  SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHY— THE  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  DEMONSTRATION-SEDITIOUS  SPEECHES  AND  A  DISGRACE- 
FUL PROCESSION— AN  OUTRAGE  ON  THE  STREET— SPREAD  OF  COM- 
MUNISTIC DOCTRINES -THE  GREAT  WEST  DIVISION  STREET-CAR 
RIOTS  — BONFIELD'S  FAMOUS  MARCH -THE  EXCITING  SCENES  AND 
INCIDENTS  ON  MADISON  STREET-SOCIALISTIC  PICNICS  AND  PROCES- 
fllONS-THE  MOTTOES  OF  THE  "  REDS"— APPROACHING  THE  DREADFUL 
CULMINATION. 

The  first  three  months  of  1885  were  uneventful,  from  a 
police  standpoint.  The  winter  had  been  the  most  severe  ex- 
perienced in  this  region  for  veai-s,  and  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  suffering  among  the  poor.  Trade  of  all  kind 
had  been  slack,  and  Chicago  liad  for  months  failed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  visitor  that  animation  and  spirit  for  which 
she  has  became  celebrated.  On  Tuesday,  April  7,  Carter  H. 
Harrison  was  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  elected  mayor,  de- 
feating Judge  Sydney  Smith,  but  by  such  a  small  majority 
that  contest  proceedings  were  connnenced.  The  campaign 
had  been  an  unusually  bitter  one,  ajul  partizan  feeling  ran 
high.  In  time  this  bitterness  wore  itself  out  and  the  con- 
test was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  re- 
publican leader  to  make  a  fight.  Mr.  Harrison's  re-election, 
therefore,  prevented  any  important  changes  from  occurring 
in  the  department.  During  the  sjiring  another  of  the  peri- 
odical McCormick  strikes  broke  out  and  assumed  serious 
proi)ortions  and  characteristics.  There  was  the  usual  amount 
of  rioting,  the  women  taking  part  as  well  as  the  men  in  the 
various  demonstrations  along  the  ''Black  Eoad"' — a  name 
ffiven  to  the  stretch  of  road  that  connected  Bhie  Island  ave- 
nue  with  the  reaper  work^,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  filled 
in  with  cinders  from  the  mills  and  factories  in  the  vicinity — 
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and  an  unfortunate  collision  had  occurred  between  the  men 
and  Pinkerton's  detectives,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  among 
the  strikers.  After  a  prolonged  sti'uggle,  a  settlement  was 
brought  about  on  Saturday,  April  11,  and  Monday  morning 
the  hands  returned  to  work,  with  the  conviction  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  McCormick  factory  had  determined  upon  a 
more  liberal  policy.  An  advance  of  13  j>er  cent,  was  given 
on  piece  work  and  other  concessions  were  made. 

The  palatial  new  Board  of  Trade  building,  foot  of  La- 
Salle  street,  was  to  be  inaugurated  witli  elaborate  and  gor- 
geous ceremonies  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  April  28.  There 
were  to  be  a  grand  reception  of  invited  guests  and  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  long  been  the 
target  of  Parsons,  Spies,  Fielden  and  the  other  leading  so- 
cialists and  anarchists,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  structure 
was  to  be  opened  with  such  a  lavish  display  of  elegance, 
created  tlie  greatest  indignation  in  proletariat  circles.  A 
jnass  meeting  of  members  of  "The  International  Working 
People's  Pai-ty"'  was  called  to  assemble  on  Market  street 
on  this  same  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  circular  announcing 
the  meeting  wound  up  as  follows: 

After  the  cereiuouiea  nnd  Bcrmons,  the  participants  will  move  in  ii 
body  to  the  Grand  Temple  of  Usury,  Gamblin/^  and  Ciit-Throatism, 
where  they  will  serenade  the  priests  and  officers  of  Kinpr  Mammon  and 
pay  honor  and  respect  to  the  benevr>lent  institute.  All  friends  of  the 
bourse  are  invited. 

There  were  about  500  men  and  a  few  women  assembled 
on  Market  street,  near  Randolph,  at  8  o'clock  that  evening, 
and  a  band  of  music  performed  the  Marseillaise  and  other  airs 
calculated  to  awakoji  revolutionary  feeling.  A  delay  was 
occasioned  bv  the  ue^'lect  of  the  North  Side  anarchist  soeie- 
ties  to  report  on  time.  While  Avaiting  for  them,  a  number 
of  men  willi  iimsktits  wheeled  nrountl  the  n)rner  and  liiink- 
ing  that  tJicy  were  a  detachment  of  the  "Armed  Group  '  of 
socialists,  a  large  crowd  left  the  meeting  and  advanced  to 
welcome  them.     It  turned   out,    however,    that   they   were 
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members  of  Company  "(jr,"  setn>n(l  n*^iiiiiMit,  oui  on  tirill. 
JJ\)oii  making  this  discovery  tlio  cheers  oi  welconi*'.  \\<*re 
changed  to  yells  of  scorn  and  defiance.  Insultin<>:  epitln^ts 
were  hurletl  U|x3n  the  militiamen,  hut  th(»y  paid  n«»  attention 
to  the  rabble  and  marched  quietly  on. 

Abont  one  thousand  jH^rsons  \\>*n»    assembled  when  Al- 
bert R.  Parsons  called  the  nn^etinu;  to  order.     He  naid  they 
had  assembled  to  tiiko  into  consideration  their  ];M>sition  in 
society,  and  announced  that  after  some  s|>4'eches   hml   beeM 
made  a  pnx^ession  would  be  fornit.Ml   whicii   should   march 
arooiid  the  "Board  of  Thieves,''  singing  the  Marseillaise,  that 
the  members  of  the  board  mii^ht  hear  the  notes  whicii  h;id 
insfored  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  liberty  in  every  laml.      lie 
wag  interrupted  with  cries  of  *•  IVrr  hi  Coinniumr  and  cinrtjrs. 
S&nmel  Fielden  then  took  the  stand,  amid  clnnn's  and  caries  of 
**Ficft //f  Commune^"'''  and  opened  by  saying  that  Jioards  of 
Trade  were  a  curse  and  a  meiuice  to  tiie  welfanj  and   coin- 
fortof  the  people.     At  this  jMiint  tin'  \«»rcii  Siile  contingent 
of  **Reds"  made  their  appearanc<*.  carrying  red  and  i>lack 
™gs.    The  sjKjaker.  pointing  to  tin-Sf  flags,  ^aid   that  the 
Wdoiie  represented  the  common  blood   of  huinanity   -i'.'[iial 
ngbts  i>f  blr.KHl,  whether  it   conrs-d   tlirou:r|,   t!it'    veins  of 
«"S^ly-iiamed  aristocrats  or  through  t'ne  vt- iij>  of  traiups  or 
**ggar:5.     The  other  was  tin-  blark  ll.ig  of  starvati.^n.  and  it 
**8filtin^r  that  it  should  be  unfurl'^d  wh'-i:  a  Irianl  '.!'Tracl<i 
^  Wai:  o|iened,  f<»r  a  li<»ard  of  Trad*;  nj'-ant  .-tarvatiou   for 
the  masses — privileges  ff»r  a  l'«'\v — ii-^  ^'laliJi'-atioii-.   iij-jilt, 
"J^bterv— ^ver\'thinir  thai  was  in«*aii  a;;.i  ••••nt.rrijtitiiil*-.     Th»i 
^wBriardof  Trade  building,  it  '.va-  r-^iil.  tm-i  n'-arjy  n*J.- 
vUO.ihhi      Bf'forf;  it  had   Im-*-!:   in  •iiM-rati^n    iiiaLv    v»-?ir-   it 
^Oul.|  have  cost  th*r   j»*fopIt-  (f   <..'iii»."a;:.i  a!j  i  » .f  l\"  N-.-r'!.- 
^®8t§lJiiHi.:y>0.«HMj.      "<;ii*rer^  fii.d  ^i  V. -i'V  ••BiM\v  it  '\\,  .^:ri; 
^yfianiitel"        ilen  had  i.'-.ii  $"."«•••  :  r  j:i'r:i:'!M.r-ji!r.-.  •■.•.> 

''*^«6€a5  were  being  i^adurilly  :::;>  v-r:-;...-!.    •.:.;.■•  J  •'•»  ••••h^ 
P^JSs:!.-  «   :        It  •-•£  w'.rk.  •!.»•--  ):.-■:.    vvr-  '».*:;  :.:._'  >J.'.mh;.. 
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0()0  Boards  of  Trade.  This  Board  of  Trade  was  an  estab- 
lislimont  where  thieves  were  at  work,  and  the  commercial 
coUei^es  of  the  citv  were  the  establishments  which  trained 
these  thieves  to  jirey  ujwn  the  people.  [Applause].  His 
hearers  who  hud  to  work  all  their  lives,  who  would  be  glad 
to  huddle  their  families  into  any  kind  of  a  squalid  shanty, 
to  wear  tlie  meanest  clothes,  to  sit  down  to  the  meanest 
victuals,  to  take  a  25-cent  seat  in  a  cheap  theatre,  had  come 
out  to  express  their  opinion  and  say  that  this  thing  of  build- 
ing J?2,lMM),(M)0  houses  in  which  to  rob  tlie  people  must  be 
stop[)ed.  [  Cheers  J.  Last  summer  one  of  these  tliieves  went 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  and  came  off  in  twenty -four  hours 
with  fSl,0OO.()Ui)  int)re  to  his  credit  in  bank  than  he  had  be- 
fore. Where  did  he  got  it?  [A  voice,  "Stole  it  from  us" J. 
*'  He  stole  it  from  you  and  I,"  said  the  speaker.  He  hoj^ed 
his  hearers  would  forgive  him  for  quoting  what  Jesus  Christ 
said  of  the  lily,  j  Laughter).  The  profit-mongers  of  the 
Unit«'(l  States  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,  yet  they  had 
the  Ih'st  of  everything.  The  men  who  had  put  up  the 
uioin'v  \von>  not  invited  to  the  «(rand  banquet-  (  Voices, 
**AVt»  are  :roin«i:  anvwav,''  ''We  will  invite  ourselves,"  and 
lauixlitiT  j.  If  thev  went  they  would  not  he  welcome,  but 
tlu'v  wi^rt?  i'oin^  anvway.  f  Cheers  and  cries  of  *'You  are 
ri;^ht,'*  ami  "That's  business*' j.  How  long  were  they  go- 
in*;  ti)  stajid  this?  How  loni'  were  they  *roini;  to  sit  down 
to  a  lo-ciMit  meal,  with  a  [)iece  of  [lie  thrown  in,  wiien  those 
fellows  silt  down  to  S-*>  dishrs?  Ought  not  these  fellows  t«.> 
be  glad  to  come  and  ask  them  if  they  coidd  have  a  piece  of 
pit'?  I>iit  they  allowed  tlnMUselves  to  be  robbed  by  them 
without  j»roti?st..  TluTe  must  he  a  change,  and  they  had  to 
niJike  it.  \  A[>plausej.  if  tln*y  had  the  spirit  of  manhrHxl 
in  tlu'm  thev  wnulil  r^solv*^  to  hand  tln^uLselvi»s  toi'ether  "t4> 
destroy  fr«»m  the  face  of  th«^  ejirtli  every  unproductive  mem- 
hov  «»!'  society."      I  Chi^ersj. 

A.  K.  l*;irsons  then  stepped  u|Min   the   ])arrel   which  was 
used  ns  a  [>latroi-m.  an<l  >aid,  i\  temple  was  being  deilicated  to 
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the  God  of  Mnmmoii,  ami  it  was  t«>  ho  clevotetl  exchisivilv 
to  the  robbery,  the  plunder  and  the  clestructioii  of  the  po(»- 
ple.     TVhen  the  conier-stoiie  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  lai«I. 
Bishop  Cheney  was  there  to  bfiptizo  it.     [Derisive  lau^h- 
terj.     What  a  truthful  follower  tliat  man  must  be  of  the 
tramp  Nazarone,  Jesus,  who  scourged  the  thieves  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Jerusalem,    j  Cliecirs  |.    And  another  pious 
man  was  to  take  part  in  the  present  ceremonies — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Locke.      [Cries  of  "Shoot  him,"  *"Lock  liim  up,"  and 
laughter].     "  Let  us  not  be  foolish,"  said  Parsons;  "let  us 
not  be  deceived  by  these  matters  any  longer.     Have  we  got 
the  right  to  live?    [Voices  "Yes"  and  ''No" J.    Do  we  want 
our  natural  rights  ?    [  "Yes"  J.    Then,  if  you  do,  let  everj'  man 
lay  up  a  part  of   his  wages,  buy  a  Colt's   navy  revolver, 
[Cheers,  and  a  voice  "  That  is  what  we  want"],  a  Winchester 
rifle  [Several  hisses  and  voices  ".Vnd  ten  {X)unds  of  dyna- 
mite;" "  We  will  make  that  ourselves"],  and  learn  how  t4» 
Bttke  and  to  use  dynamite.     Then  raise  the  red  flag  of  rebel- 
lion [Cries  of  "  Bravo!"],  and  strike  down  to  the  earth  every 
tyrant  that  lives  upon  this  globe.     [Clieers   and  cries  of 
^^ivela  Commune],     Until  this  is  done  you  will  cimtinue  t(» 
S'lffer,  to  be  plundered,  to  bo  robl)eil,  to  1x3  at  the  mercy  <»t 
*»^  l>rivileged  few.     Organize  for  the  purjK)se  of  rebellion. 
*^  you  may  be  free."       [Cheers]. 

As  soon  as  Parsons  had  concludiul,  the  order  was  givi  i: 

to  form  into  line,  and  from  the  re[M>rts  made  at  the  time  u 

**68cription    of   the  night's    proceedings   will   be  interest- 

^iig,  viewed  in  tlie  light  of   subsequent  events.    The  innin 

My  of  the  crowd  stretched  its(»If  along  the  middle  of  lln- 

street  until  it  had  a  line  about  a  block  in  length  with  five,  or 

SIX  abrea.st.     These  were  the  socialists,  anarchists  and  eoni- 

iQanists.     They  were   headed   by  the  brass  band.     Just  in 

front  of  the  band  red  and  black  Hai^s  were  borne  on  lofiv 

I^Jijs.     The  flags   were  carried  by  women,   four  of  whom 

Walked  together  anil  took  turns  with  the  stnlTs.     About  the 

luiddh  of  llio  lin  !  Iherc^  was  anotiier  pair  of  tlags.  bl.-ick  and 
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red,  also  borne  by  women.  A  large  crowd  of  spectat4)i-s 
gathered  on  the  sidewalks.  The  column  marched  south  on 
Market  street  t4)  Madison,  where  it  turned  east  and  contin- 
ued in  that  direction  until  Clark  street  was  reached.  The 
echo  which  redoubled  in  the  narrow  streets  seemed  to  awaken 
some  excitement,  and  the  noise  increased  with  the  length  of 
the  w^alk.  T\w  crowd,  however,  was  continually  being  aug- 
mented by  the  spectators,  who  not  only  clogged  the  side- 
walks, but  who  fell  into  line,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
hoping  thereby  to  be  in  better  jx)sition  to  see  the  fun,  should 
any  occur.  The  mob  got  a  good  view  of  the  new  Board  of 
Trade  building  in  jwissing  La  Salle  street,  which  caused  many 
alternate  expressions  of  admiration  and  disgust.  The  ex- 
citement increased  as  the  column  neared  the  illuminated 
structure,  and  many  in  the  crowd  were  becoming  gleeful 
over  the  j)rosj)ect  of  a  riot,  in  which,  possibly,  some  police- 
men woulil  <r<-t  hurt.  The  programme  was  to  march  io  the 
very  dcHrr  i>t*  the  building,  and  there  to  sing  the  "Marseil- 
laise'' to  brass  band  accompaniment,  so  that  the  *' eaters  of 
820  pie"  couM  not  fail  to  hear  their  voices  and  understand 
iho.ir  object.  Not  a  polii^eman  was  in  sight,  and  the  2,000 
which  conijMised  the  nmh  were,  perhaj)s,  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  fultillment  of  a  long-cherished  desire 
to  iiiterforo  ii.  some  way  with  the  pleasures  of  somebody 
snpj>ose(l  i«i  it^pivsent  capital,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
tui'mnl  fiom  (Mark  street  around  the  corner  of  Adams  and 
mai'ched  west  to  La  Salle  street. 

SuperijiiiMnlcnt  Doyh?  had  been  requested  early  in  the 
morning  to  prntj^ct  tht»  l)uilding.  and  those  avIio  would  visit 
it,  from  tlit^  Ihri'atoni'd  soronade.  Every  ]>oliceman  in  the 
city  was  onh-nd  tt»  hold  himself  in  readiness,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  from  tin*  diir»'ront  stations  wen*  rt^jnired  to  report 
to  Captain  KhersoM  at  the  Harrison  street  station.  Two 
hundred  more  were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  stjitions,  and  the 
other  two  hundred,  of  the  six  hundred  men  comprising  the 
niirht  force,  were  within  easy  reacli.      Twentv  minut^^s  after 
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call,  six  hundred  men  could  liave  been  concentrated  in  front  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  building,  and  a  second  call  would  have  in- 
creased that  number  to  1,000.  At  U:0o  o'clock  the  200  men 
detailed  for  active  services  were  dividcnl  up  into  five  de- 
tachments and  were  marched  to  every  inters»3ction  of  streets 
leading  to  the  building,  Capt.  Eber.sold  gave  the  detach- 
ments their  positions  and  ordered  them  to  allow  no  proc^es- 
sion  to  pass  them  in  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
They  were  then  marched  out  in  command  of  In8[)ector  Welter. 
The  divisions  were  in  command  of  Lieut.  Ward  at  Adams 
and  La  Salle  streets,  Lieut.  Sheppard  at  Jackson  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  Lieut.  Duffy  at  Sherman  and  Van  Buren 
streets,  Lieut.  Laughlin  at  Clark  and  Jackson  streets,  and 
Lieut  Beadell  at  Pacific  avenue  and  Van  Buren  street; 
Lieut.  Hubbard  commanded  the  men  detailed  tor  service 
within  the  building.  Beside  the  squads,  a  largo  number 
of  policemen  in  pLiin  clothing,  together  with  the  detectives, 
▼ere  scattered  through  the  mob,  and  along  the  streets,  so 
that  the  department  was  kept  accpiainted  with  evervthing 
that  was  going  on. 

The  band  fftruck  up  the  ••Marseillaise*"  as  tin-  |»rocession 
tamed  west  t)n  Adams  street,  and  tlu^  mob  sang  iij»*  revolu- 
tionary song  in  French,  German  and  English.  The  head 
of  the  column  had  just  entered  Iwi  Sall«\  when  it  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop.  "  Halt."  cried  Lieut.  Ward,  and 
the  music  ceased.  August  Spie.s  was  in  tlie  lead  as  usual, 
and  walkini;  out  in  front  of  the  band  lie  asked  in  an  indii'- 
nant  tone  for  the  captain  in  command. 

"I  am  in  command/'  sai<l  Inspector  Welter. 

''Why  do  you  stop  us?*'  asked  Spies. 

"Becau.se  this  street  is  too  cr^JwdtMl  with  can'iages  and 
pedestrians  for  the  passage  of  a  ])ror«\ssion.'" 

*'Break  through!"  yelh^d  in».*n  in  the  mob.  Jind  s[»ec- 
tators  on  the  sidewalks,  who  synipatlii/A'd  with  the  anarch- 
ists.  '*Go  in  and  enjoy  the  cut-throats'   music,"  cri»'il  others. 

''March  your  men  away,"  commanded  lnspe«-t«»r  Wdter, 
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addressing  Spies.  *'  There  are  plenty  of  other  streets  open 
to  yon.  Go  there.  Don't  stop  here  and  obstruct  the 
streets.""' 

The  band  struck  up  again  and  the  procession  moved 
across  La  Salle  to  Fifth  avenue.  At  Jackson  street  a  weak 
attempt  was  made  to  break  through  the  police  cordon,  but 
the  idea  was  abandoned  before  a  blow  was  struck  When 
the  cx»ruer  of  Monroe  and  Clark  streets  was  reached,  in  the 
circuitous  return  march  around  the  Board  of  Trade  center, 
a  carria<^e,  containing  Mr.  Kadish,  an  old  and  respected  cit- 
izen, and  his  wife,  came  upwith  the  procession;  some  fellow  in 
the  crowd  yelled,  ''  Tiu'n  over  the  Board  of  Trade  carriage," 
and  the  next  moment  a  cowardly  miscreant  threw  a  large 
cobble  stone  tiirough  the  glass  door  of  the  carriage,  which 
struck  the  lady  in  tht^  face,  cutting  her  severely  and  deluging 
her  dress  with  blood.  After  this  exhibition  of  deviltry,  the 
procession  made  its  way  speedily  to  Fifth  avenue,  and  took 
a  position  in  iroutoiWn}  Arbrifrr  iff//7////r/ office,  and  here  A. 
II.  Pnrsons,  appearing  at  one  of  the  windows,  made  a  speech 
to  a  ci'owd  nuniborini;  al»out  l.(HK).  He  was  followed  bv 
Si)ios,  wli(»  tnlitrd  the  Arhcifcr  Zritumj,  These  speeches 
afb-^rward  \v»'re  raised  in  judgment  against  both.  Not  con- 
tent with  JK [vising  rebellion,  anarchy,  assassination,  ar- 
son and  plundiM*,  Spies  had  the  fool-Iiardiness  to  take  a  num- 
ber (if  ])ersons  into  his  snnctum,  where  ho  exhibited  for  their 
edificiition  numerous  devices  which  he  claimed  *''thej)eo- 
ple"  would  use  in  a  short  tini»^  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  nf  tyrants.  lie  admitted  a  rejK>rter  into  his  confi- 
denee  nud  showed  him  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  some  iKmibs 
and  a  pert*<M-t  iirniory  »)f  wen  pons.  *'  If  they'd  attackinl  us,'' 
said  «»iie  fori'li^nier  introduced  to  the  reporter,  "'we\l  have 
lixt'tl  tliiMii."*  and  he  pulh'd  a  hirge  six-shooter  out  of  his 
pocket.  A  (loztMi  otiit*rs  drew  similar  weajHWis.  '*  Every  one 
of  us  has  got  one  of  them-  we're  armed  to  the  teeth,''  said 
the*  contiding  anarchist.  ''Come  iji  here,"'  said  another,  as 
he  led  the  way  to  the  printing  office.    '*See  here,''  he  said: 
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"Every  man  in  this  parade  had  some  of  these,"  and  he 
showed  a  long  cartridge  which,  on  close  inspection,  was  found 
to  be  half  filled  with  nitro-glycerine.  '*  I  guess  that  would 
have  raised  a  little  racket,"  he  addeil  These  cartridges  were 
the  same  used  by  burghu's  in  bloA\dng  safes  open.  "  Here's 
some  ear-splitters,"  he  remarked  jocularly,  and  he  jx)inted 
to  a  big  box  filled  with  caii;ridges  six  inches  long.  "  The 
office  is  full  of  such  stuff  as  that."  And  so  it  proved  to  be, 
many  months  afterward. 

Strange  as  it  may  api)ear  now,  there  were  no  arrests 
made,  at  least  none  of  the  leaders  were  aiTested,  or  mo- 
lested, and  although  the  ])apers  ex|K)sed  the  anarchistic  con- 
spiracy fully,  and  called  the  attention  of  tlie  mayor  to  the 
desperate  character  of  the  leaders,  to  the  ignorant  brutality  of 
their  followers,  and  to  the  treasonable  doctrines  which  were 
being  propagated,  the  ArhcUrr  ZrUnmj  and  its  editors, 
stockholders,  constituents  and  subscribers,  were  permitted 
to  go  ahead,  fomenting  discord  among  the  peaceable-minded, 
breeding  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  ferment- 
ing deviltry  among  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious.  One  of 
the  most  truthful  as  well  as  the  strongest  arguments  brought 
forward  at  a  later  day  as  a  reason  wliy  the  leading  conspira- 
tors against  ])ublic  order  should  bo  louiontly  dealt  with,  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  for  years  the  city  authorities  liad 
permitted  them  to  express  the  most  in(H:Jiidiarv  and  treason- 
able utterances,  without  making  th«>  sliglitest  attempt  to  re- 
strain or  punish  them.  At  first  socialism  of  the  Utopian  and 
poetical  school  was  talked  by  the  men  who  desiivil  a  social 
revolution,  and  the  followers  of  the  socialistic  J)r.  Schmidt 
numbered  at  one  time  l-.OOO  voti'is.  and  were  represented 
in  the  city  council  and  state  li?<^islature.  Then  came  the 
propagation  of  communistic  doctrines,  not  as  they  are  un- 
derstood by  the  teachers  of  soctial  scicn<M»,  l)at  as  tiiey  were 
understood  by  the  rabble  who  s(»u;chi  th<»  (M»niniunism  uf 
Paris  only,  and  from  this  point  the  ilcrsccnt  was  natural  and 
easy  toward  anarchistic  teachings.      I''ielden  had  read  much, 

1^) 
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and  thought  much,  ami  was  ambitious  to  become  the  Dan- 
ton  of  the  American  revolution;  Parsons  was  a  ravin «j  en- 
thusiast  who  wanted  to  be  its  Marat,  and  the  ambition  of 
Spies  \od  him  to  dream  that  he  might  some  day  become 
a  Robespierre,  in  a  si»a-green  coat,  dictating  terms  to  the 
j)rivileged  chisses  from  tlie  City  Hall,  as  his  idol  had  dic- 
tated terms  to  the  rovaltv  and  nobilitv  of  France  from  the 
Hotel  irVille  in  Paris.  The  three  had  read  «nd  i>onilered 
over  the  historv  of  the  French  revolution,  as  bovs  of  Aveak 
intellect  n»ad  and  ])onder  over  a  cheap  novel  of  adv<»nture, 
until,  like  the  boys  of  weak  intelh^ct,  they  became  ins[ared 
with  the  Quixotic  idea  that  they  might  go  (mt  into  the  world, 
paralyzt^  society,  and  revi>lutionize  tlie  governments  of 
Christendom,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

They   had  already  an  armed  gr<nip;  they  had   meeting 

places  in  all  sections  of  the  citv:  thev  hnd  missionaries  out 
1  ,  • 

anitmg  the  workingmen;  they  |>rinted  tlumsands  of  pam- 
]>hlels;  they  had  n  dnily  newspaper  and  they  nev(»r  missed  an 
op[H»rl unity  of  pushing  themselves  to  the  front,  or  of  dem- 
onstrating tlieir  strength  at  workingnien's  mt^^tings,  or  in 
jK>litieal  gatlierings. 

On  tln'  rNcninj^^  nl*  April  ^Jt*.  about  sixty  prominent  an- 
archists met  at  '")  I  Lake  street.  \\\w\i  \\\o  «.»nlv  woman  in  the 
ronin,  a  M  i>.  SNVMiik,  iScla\t»nic  names  predominate  among 
the  anarelii^ts  i  was  called  npnn  to  presiile.  At  this  meeting 
Parsons  ln>Mlv  ad\oeateil  the  n>t«  of  (Ivnamitt?  as  a  meansof 
overthrowing  the  "privileged  cla>M's*'  /",  c.  tin?  classes 
who  had  aceiiniulali'd  piivate  property.  "Dynamite*."  he 
said,  "isth"'  irilt  <»!'  science  to  niaid^ind  struij-ixlinLr  U*  be 
t'rtu-;  it  is  the  true  |»eaceinake!'.  The  dre.'id  of  dynamite, 
that  terrihh  (h-r-trnetive  ageiii  whieh  e\ery  labonM"  could  pn)- 
duc'..*  at  his  iiwn  In-art  h>tone.  wouhj  force  the  owners  of  ]»ri- 
vate  property  the  piivileged  cla^^t'S — to  do  justice  an<l  re- 
nK)Ve    the   cause    kA'   (li>e()jitent. 

At  •>  p.  ni..  on  Sun«la\.  May  o.  the  anarchists  held  a  large 
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meeting  on  the  lake  front.  A.  R.  Parsons  here  juMrossoil 
what  he  called  *'The  Intornatioiial  AVDrkiiii'mon's  Associa- 
tion/'  Parsi:>iis  was  a  groat  inventor  of  nanios,  and  he  used 
them  lavishlv  in  desij'iiatinix  tlu».  different  bodies  which  en- 
tered  into  the  groat  sedition  niovemont  Avhicli  ho  was  endeav- 
oring to  buihl  up.  Sometimes  lie  called  his  followers  '*The 
TVorkingmen's  Party  of  the  United  States,"  sometimes  ''The 
International  Brotherhood,"  agnin,  ''The  Int(»rnational 
TVorkingmen's  Association."  At  times  he  would  address  his 
hearers  as  "Fellow  Slaves,*'  and  then,  bv  a  stran*'*?  incon- 
sistency,  wind  up  by  appealing  to  them  as  ''Citizen  Free- 
men." After  a  number  of  intlammatorv  addresses  were 
made  at  the  time  mentioned.  Pai'sons  anncmnced  that  meet- 
ings would  be  held  every  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  from 
that  time  forward.  The  ne\vsp{i[)ers  with  one  accord  ap- 
][)ealed  to  the  mayor  to  prevent  th(^  gathering  of  thest*  meet- 
ings, as  they  were  usually  attended  by  th(^  very  worst  ele- 
ment of  the  city's  popnhition.  but  thc^  <juestion  of  free 
sjjeeoh  arose  in  his  honor's  mind  and  notliingwas  di»ne. 

About  this  time  the  horrible  Italian  strnngling  case, 
which  fir.st  became  known  as  -The  Trunk  Mvsterv,"  at- 
tracted public  attention,  and  occupied  the  tinn»  of  the  ih'tef- 
tive  force.  In  the  solution  <»t'  this  case,  and  tin*  conviction 
of  the  barbanms  assassins  wh<»  iiad  a  hand  in  it.  l.)et(M»tives 
Bnniield  and  Omlson  took  a  distinguished  part.  This  case 
in  referretl  to  elsewhere. 

Another  meeting  of  anarchists  was  h<*Kl  at  the*  lake  front 
on  Mav  10,  and  was  addn^ssed  l>v  Parsons,  t'it'lden  and 
Spies:  their  language,  if  anything,  being  a  little  nmre  rabid 
than  ever.  "We  are  ii«»re.*"  said  Parsons.  •*  to  consider  tiie 
causes  of  aixl  remedies  I'nr  ]»ublic  discontent.  \V<' an*  tlio.se 
who  are  called  anarchists,  socialists,  dvnimitcrs,  l(»afer.*^. 
bummers,  rascals  ancl  thieves,  or  any  wor.sj*  nanit^  tlu?  n^pre- 
seiitatives  of  the  press  can  inveid."  lb;  was  not  in  go(»<| 
voice,  he  said,  and  woidd,  then'Ton',  introduce  ^Ir.  ()w(mis. 
Mr.  Owens  proved  to  be  v  uinu  aft<'r  Par.^ons'  own  heart,  and 
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he  talked  anarchy  until  the  crowd  began  to  thin  out.     These 
meetings  were  held  regularly,  as  announced. 

Numerous  strikes  occurred  in  May.  The  Union  ore 
shovellers  on  tlie  tlocks,  the  Joliet  Steel  AVorks'  employes, 
the  stained  glass  workers,  the  employes  of  a  largo  printing 
house,  and  even  the  hospital  nurses  went  out,  but  quiet  was 
soon  restored  In  June,  tliere  were  great  I'ailroad  strikes 
throughout  the  West,  notably  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  switch- 
men's strike  of  this  city  caused  a  great  deal  of  (*ommotion 
and  anxiety,  keeping  the  police  busy,  but  doing  no  mischief 
outside  of  the  railroad  vards.  There  was  serious  riotin<j  at 
Lemon t,  too,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  siiot  by  menil)ers 
of  the  state  militia,  an  oecurr«Mice  which  gave  the  anarchists 
a  fresh  text,  and  helped  to  swell  their  meetings.  Printed 
circulars,  relating  the  circumstances,  highly  colored,  of  the 
Lemont  episode,  were  distributed  by  the  anarchists,  but 
they  ftiibnl  utterlv  in  tlieir  effort  to  create*  n  disturbance 
here.  It  was  not  until  June  30  that  nn  o[)portunity,  sucli  as 
thev  \nul  lH*i*n  lontr  seekin*'  for.  exhibited  itself.  On  thnt 
dav  all  tiiH  stnvt-car  contluctt»rs  niul  drivers  tMnploved  bv 
the  Wt'st  Division  llfulway  Company  Avent  out  on  a  strike. 
No  cars  were  i  iin,  except  <luring  the  morning  on  Milwaukee 
avenu«*  nnd  Vjui  IbiriMi  street.  Throe  weeks  previous  to 
this  linii\  tln^  conductors  and  drivers  lield  a  meeting,  and 
])etitione(l  the  conijKiny  io  incrense  nnd  ecpialize  their  wages, 
shorten  the  term  ol."  service  of  ])robationers,  and  dismiss  an 
assistant  sii[H'rlnt(Mident,  wJjo  had  made  himselt'  o(ftMisive 
to  the  employes.  The  company  complied  with  these  de- 
mands Avith  ap[>arent  ch(»(^rfulness,  the  pay  was  advanced, 
th(^  term  of  probatioiu^is  was  shortejiecl,  and  the  otfensivo 
assislant  su])erintendent  received  his  walking  papers.  The 
men,  at  a  meeting  subsecpientlx.  (expressed  themselves  as 
IxMng  ]>e]'r(K'tly  satisfied  witJi  tlu'se  concessions,  and  it 
seenuMl  as  though  |)eac«»  woiiM  c«>ntiniie  to  jirevail  for  some 
time  t(»  come.  On  the  dav  follcnvinir  tlu^  last  mentioned 
meeting,  however,  some  of  the  drivers  and   conductors  Avho 
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bad  beeu  foremost  in  petitioniii*^  tlu^  coiiUmny  were  dropped 
from  the  service,  and  between  that  time  and  Jnno  iMK  liftoeu 
in  all  had  been  diseharsjed.  It  was  evidently,  so  the  men 
said  and  believed,  the  aim  of  the  company  to  (h*op  the  men 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  forcing  the  concessions. 
After  these  dismissals  occurred,  the  carmtMi  mot  to  consider 
the  situation,  drew  up  resolutions,  and  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
company,  asking  for  justice.  A  person  connected  with  the 
company^s  business  office  received  this  appeal,  antl,  the  car- 
men claimed,  tore  it  up  contemptuously  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee.  This  irritated  the  uhmi  ijreatlv.  Another 
meeting  was  called  at  which  it  was  stated  tliat  many  more 
of  the  conductors  and  drivers  wouhl  be  discliar«^ed,  but  that 
the  company  required  their  attendance  as  witnesses  in  dam- 
age suits  then  pending.  The  ni(ieting.  after  considering  the 
subject  carefully,  decided  that  it  was  best  to  bring  the  com- 
pany to  terms  by  orilering  a  strike. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3(.>th,  tln^  conductors  and 
drivers  of  the  Halsted  street  line  wenj  fit  the  barn,  but  re- 
fused to  take  out  their  cars.  Lieut.  Byrne,  of  the  Deering 
street  station,  was  present  with  a  small  siiuad.  but  tln^re  was 
no  trouble  to  call  them  into  active  service,  ami  tht*  bi?stgood 
humor  prevailetL  At  the  WesttMii  avenue  stabh^s  tln^  men 
were  present  in  full  force,  but  n* fused  to  work.  (\'iptain 
(now  inspector)  Bonfield  was  (Ui  the  ground  with  a  squad, 
and  later,  a  number  of  dc[)uty  sherilFs  ri»[iortcMl  for  duty.  A 
driver  and  conductor  having  Ixm'u  secured  by  th(i  coni[)any, 
Deputy  Sheriff  McCartiu*y  tot>k  a  pi»sition  l)y  the  drivfjr's 
side,  and  the  car  start»Ml  towai'd  Madison  stret»t,  amid  the 
jeering  and  hooting  of  the  cr<»wt I.     TIhj  car  n)ade  the  trip. 

Superintendent  Doyle  had  iii.stnu't«Ml  Captain  CVDonnell 
to  look  after  the  barns  in  the  siccmd  precinct.  Captain  Bon- 
field  in  tlie  third,  and  Captain  Hathaway  in  ili»j  fourth. 
The  sheriff  detailed  deputies  t«i  act  iinh-!»einlc.|itjv  of  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  police  inn-r.  I)uriiii^  th'^  first  day  of 
the  strike  the  men  behaved  thenjM-lves  in  a  praiseworthy  man- 
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ner.  Tlie  sympathy  of  the  public  was  with  them;  West 
Siclers,  male  and  female,  youii*;  and  old,  wiUked  to  and  from 
their  phices  of  business  cheerfully,  and  suffered  all  manner 
of  inconvenience,  in  the  Iiope  that  the  carmen  would  win. 
On  the  second  day,  enterprising  individuals  began  to  take 
advantage  of  the  street-car  lock-up,  and  the  West  Side 
arteries  s^uni  swarmed  with  omnibuses,  exj^ss  wagons, 
furnitun*  trucks,  rheumatic  hatOvs,  wheezy  carriages,  and 
broken-down  vehicles  of  every  shape  and  condition,  the 
drivers  of  which  were  all  engaged  in  soliciting  and  obtain- 
ing patronage  at  from  i^  cents  to  10  cents  per  passenger. 
The  peo|)le  not  only  bore  the  ordeal  witli  patience,  but 
rather  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and  not  a  mur- 
mur was  raised  a^^ainst  the  strikers.  That  day  the  earmen 
issued  tlie  following: 

To  THE  PeopijK  of  CnicAoo:  Tho  conductors  and  drivers  tif  the 
West  Divisidu  K^iilway  Company  desire  the  public  to  exphcitly  under- 
stand that  tlioy  do  not  dc»fliro  to  1)6  judsfos  of  whom  tho  company  shall 
emjiloy  or  discluirjro,  but  on  this  txicasicm,  conaidorinjf  the  ellicioncy  of 
tho  disi'hart;oil  nion.  and  thoir  lon^  lonns  of  8ervice  in  tho  enipU)yment, 
it  is,  in  our  ostimalion,  a  spiteful  ant  I  arl»itrnry  act  on  the  part  of  the 
oirn-ials.  If  tlic  ronipany  can  pnulucc*  and  substantiate  th»Mr  clmr^es 
Jijirainst  thosn  iricn,  \vc  jin*  willint:  to  abitle  by  tlie  decision  of  the  public. 

The  [lahlic  decided  that  the  men  were  right  and  the  strike 
went  oil.  On  the  forcMioon  of  July  1  the  company  made  an 
etfort  to  run  its  cars  from  the  Western  avenue  barn.  A  plan 
had  be(!Ti  d«'<*id(»(l  upon  over  ni<^lit,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  tlmje  curs  mad»»  their  ai>penrance  almost  simultaneously 
on  tlu^  stroft.  The  first  was  Xo.  r)()4:,  and  was  in  charge  of 
C  AV.  Howe  as  conductor  and  (r.  ^^'.  Nash  as  driver.  Sup- 
porting these  were  eight  p(»li(*enien.  The  s(»cond  was  57H, 
in  charge?  of  J.  V.  Bt»s\vell.  conductor,  and  Thomas  Snow, 
driver,  and  si^ven  policcnnMi.  The  tiiird  was  No.  500,  in 
charge  of  H.  Adams,  (toniluctor.  F.  A.  SkinniM*,  driver,  and 
fifteen  (lej)aty  slieritfs.  Tln^  conductors  and  drivers  were 
either  new  men  or  barn  »Mn|)loyt^s,  anil  they  looked  anything 
but  conifortMble  .is  they   passed  through  tli«^  street  which, 
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from  the  barn  to  Madison  street,  was  thron<;ecl  bv  idlers  and 
roughs  who  now  began  to  take  a  pniniinent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  carmen..  Policemen  had 
been  stationed  at  inten^als,  and  in  g<HHl-sized  squads  around 
the  comer,  and  for  a  block  or  two  down  Madison  street,  and 
although  the  crowd  iiooted  at  and  insulted  tiie  drivers,  con- 
ductors, deputy  sheriffs  and  officers,  it  was  kept  well  out  of 
the  track,  and  the  cars  proceeded,  closely  together  in  a  block, 
toward  the  east.  Two  patrol  wagons  acted  as  an  advance 
guard  and  after  passing  through  the  densest  part  of  the  crowd 
wagons  and  cars  traveled  at  a  l)risk  speed.  Laborers  em- 
ployed along  the  street,  as  well  as  pedestrians,  hooted  the 
procession,  but  it  proceetled.  unmindful  of  all  remarks, 
toward  the  South  Side.  Randoli)h  and  State  street  was 
reached  at  11:51),  the  down  trip  having  been  made  in  30  min- 
utes. It  was  noon  when  the  cars  read  led  Madison  street  bridge 
on  their  return  trip,  and  at  tliat  time  the  emi)loyes  of  all  the 
factories  west  of  the  river,  for  thrt^e  or  four  blocks  on  either 
side  of  Madison  street,  were  let  cmt  for  tlieir  dinner  hour. 
These  naturally  gravitated  toward  the  main  West  Side  artery, 
where  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  there  would  be 
excitement,  in  view  of  the  carmen's  strike.  As  tlie  first  pa- 
trol wagon  was  sighted  yells  went  up  from  the  crowils,  and 
stones,  dirt,  and  other  missiles  within  reacli,  began  to  fly. 
From  Desplaines  to  Halsted,  and  even  beyond,  the  fusilade 
was  kept  up,  but  no  more  scM-ious  attack  was  made.  Tlie  po- 
licemen in  the  wagons  an<l  cars,  as  well  as  the  deputy  sheriffs, 
behaved  with  admirabl(5  C(H>lness.  and  bore  the  assault  and 
the  insults  with  g<K)d  humored  resignation  in  the  main.  At 
Halsted  street  a  young  tough  aimed  a  stone  at  Captain  Bern- 
field's  head.  That  oflicer  sfiw  him.  and  (piick  as  a  flash 
pulled  liis  revolver  and  fired,  aiming  low  so  as  to  merely  dis- 
able the  fellow.  But  the  ])all  missed  its  mark,  when  he 
collared  the  miscreant  ami  threw  him  b^xlily  into  the  patrol 
wagon.  Deputy  Sheriff  (ireorgti  ¥,  Horton  was  struck  by  a 
Btoue  which  crashed  through  the  <i^lass  window  of  the  street- 
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car,  and  cut  him  sc^verely  in  tho  face.  At  Halsted  street 
Mayor  Harrison  disarmed  a  man  who,  with  a  {uckaxe.  was 
endoavorintj  to  rip  up  tlie  track,  and  turned  him  over  to  tlie 
ix)lice. 

As  the  cars  i)assed  Madison  and  Carpenter  streets  Officer 
M.  W.  O'Brien  arrested  a  youn*'  man  named  John  Sullivan 
for  throwing  stones.  Sullivan,  making  a  loud  outcry,  re- 
sisted tlie  ollict^r,  ami  soon  an  immense  crowd  surrounded 
the  two.  It  becamtuip[)arent  at  once  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  crowd  were  with  Sullivan,  and  cries  of  "Rescue  him," 
'•  Kill  tlu)  co|)[»er,"*'  and  ■•  Hang  him,''  came  fnmi  the  mob.  Not 
less  than  tliree  thousand  excittnl  men  were  yelling  at  one 
time.  Whi»n  the>  cry  ••  Hang  hinr'  was  h(»ard  a  man  jumped 
off  an  express  wagon,  rope  in  hancl,  ready  to  assist  in  the  cere- 
mony. All  this  time  Officer  O'lJrien  kept  a  tight  grip  on  his 
prisoner,  nn<l  with  revolver  drawn  bravely  faced  the  howling 
mol).  Liitl(5  bv  little  ho  backed  toward  the  siilewidk,  an<l 
tiien  to  a  store  front,  where  he  ]o«)k<Ml  at  the  crowd  with  de- 
terminatinii  bonh'riiiir  *»n  detianc*'.  Th<»  mob  was  momenta- 
rily  b«'c»>iniiig  jimn*.  tlin»at*'iiing.  antl  just  ns  it  was  closing  in 
U[M)n  tliti  poliiM'iiian  a  yt)img  iiero  namod  V,  K.  Sullivan 
elbowtMl  his  way  through,  took  a  positit>n  at  Otlicer  O'Ericn's 
siih',  jiuIKmI  a  n'vulvi'r  ami  threat*»ni»d  to  kill  the  first  man 
who  sliniild  atti'inpt  a  n^scut*.  This  eiic«)uragi»d  .some  other 
law-abiding  pcojile  iiitln*  crowd,  and ()lli(u»rO'l.U'ien  sot>n  iiad 
a  body-guard  aromid  liiui.  Tlu'  pris«>nei-  was  quickly  placed 
in  a  hack,  and  brt'on*  tin*  mnb  r«'aliz«Ml  it,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  I>c'splaim\s  strfct  staticni. 

Earlv  in  tin*  nn)rninir  thero  was  troul)lo  all  alon*;  Staith 
Halstt'd  stn'i't  -thrro  is  always  troubh»  along  South  Halstt'd 
strin't  wlirn  tlnTi'  is  troubh' anvwln'n*  «»ls»\  Deputv  sherilTs 
had  att<Mn|4»'tl  tu  inovi'  a  rar.  but  tin'  mob  uidiitched  th»' 
horses  and  ups»»t  tin*  car  on  tlio  sidi*  of  the  strei*t.  Several 
cars  wiiicli  had  Immmi  ^.tarttMl  out,  insuffi(*iently  guarded,  were 
treati'd  in  a  likr  nianin-r  on  Madi^tui  stnM»t.  On  Lake,  the 
excitt^nent  was  >o  i^n'at.  i'«>r  a  tiinr,  as  to  attract   tin*   crowd 
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from  Madisou  street.  Things  looked  quiet,  and  before  tlie 
street-car  people  Lad  heard  from  the  first  detachment  sent 
out,  they  attempted  to  start  some  other  cars,  placed  in  charge 
of  deputy  sheriffs,  who  agreed  to  drive.  Deputy  Sheriff 
Finn  w{is  struck  by  a  stone  on  tlie  side  of  the  head,  as  his 
car  reached  Leavitt  street,  and  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2il.  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
the  strikers,  the  mob  and  the  ]>ui)lic  in  genc'ral.  thectmipany 
made  no  effort  to  move  its  cars.  A  coiiferenoe  liad  been 
held  between  the  street-car  ant  I  the  citv  (»iHcia]s.  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  determined  and  systematic  ofTort  would  be 
made  next  day  to  break  the  back  of  tiie  strike  and  establisli 
street-car  communication  between  th«?  West  and  Soutli  Sides. 
Daring  the  evening  Superintendent  Doyle,  Lieutenant  Shea, 
of  the  detective  force.  Lieutenant  Hub])ard,  of  tiie  Central 
detail,  and  other  police  oHicers,  ln^ld  a  consultation  to  deter- 
mine what  course  to  pursue.  Jt  was  a  council  of  war,  and  at 
its  conclusion  Superintendejit  Doyh^  infornuHl  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ])ress  tiiat  if  the  coiu|)any  divided  t(»  run  its  cars 
next  day  the  [K»lice  department,  while?  it  could  not  supply 
drivel's  or  conductors  from  th»^  force,  wouhl  do  all  in  its 
power  in  protect  the  company's  eniployt's  and  ))ropcrty.  and 
t<)  preserve  the  peace.  Captain  Jionfield  said,  n]K»n  being 
questioned.  "If  the  railway  conijmny  wants  i.)  run  its  cars  it 
is  entitled  to  jirotectitni  ami  siiould  Inivc*  it.  Tiie  cars  shall 
be  run  if  the  company  desiro  it,  and  jieople  who  ilo  not  wish 
to  get  hurt  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way."  The  Central 
detail  was  ordered  to  report  at  OiJ^O  on  tin*,  morning  of  the 
third — a  half  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

Mavor  Harrison  sui^ijested  arbitration  all  this  time,  but 
President  Jones,  of  the  railwav  coninanv,  said  he  did  not  see 
that  there  was  anvthini'  to  arbitratt\  All  the  men  asked  for. 
ho  said,  was  their  j)eremptory  reinstatement,  niu]  if  this  dt»- 
maud  were  comjilied  with  it  wonhl  cnrry  with  ittht^  implica- 
tion that  the  men  and  not  tlie  company  should  dictate  who 
should  be  emplnyf»<l  and  who  ilischarged 
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A  mass  meeting  of  the  striking  carmen  and  their  sympa- 
thizers was  hold  at  the  Haymarket  that  night,  and  among  t}ie 
speakers  was  Congressman  ( then  alderman )  Frank  Lawler, 
who  said  it  w^as  a  shame  that  the  street-car  conductors  and 
drivers  should  be  driven  to  this  means  of  enforcing  a  prin- 
ciple which  all  men  admitted  to  be  coiTect  and  laudable. 
The  street-car  ciompany  was  making  very  jKuir  returns  for 
the  franchises  and  benefits  which  iiad  been  heaped  ui)ou  it, 
and  added:  *'The  company  will  learn  that  it  must  take  back 
the  ohl  employes.  It  must  realize  that  unless  it  carries  out 
its  agreement  with  tlie  people  [torun  its  cars  regularly]  tlie 
citv  council  in  session  next  Mondav  nisjht  will  sav  *  We  can- 
eel  and  revoke  vcmr  charter/  " 

Popular  opinion  was  so  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
strikers  that  nearly  all  the  men  arrested  were  discliarged 
without  punishment,  and  in  resjwnse  to  the  request  of  a 
committee  Mavor  Harrison  released  the  man  whom  he  hml 
himself  arn^sted  at  Halsted  street,  for  attempting  to  tear  up 
the  track.  L.  Z.  Leiter,  a  stockholder  in  the  company,  called 
upon  tlh^  mayor  anil  protested  that  the  city  was  threatened 
with  anarchy,  at  the  same  time  demanding  that  the  lawful 
authoritii^s  sliould  make  thems(»lves  felt.  The  mayor  replied 
that  in  mini'linj'  with  the  crowds  he  found  that  nine  out  of 
everv  U^w  citiziMis  wen^  in  svnii)athv  with  the  strikers,  and 
that  the  wisest  and  speediest  way  of  bringing  alxmt  a  settle- 
ment was  by  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 
Again  th<».  carmtMi  addri^ssed  the  public,  submitting  a  long 
statement  of  tlnMr  grii^vances.  an<l  complaining  particularly 
of  the.  trcatuK'nt  Wws  had  received  at  the  hands  of  James  K. 
Lake,  the  supfrint«'ndent.  whom  th(»y  held  rcspim.silde  for 
the  entin'  dinicultv. 

ft 

Bt^twei'U  i">  and  K\  o'clock  on  th(»  nu)rnint;  of  Julv  Hd,  four 
hundred  poJiccnnMi,  ch^lailcd  from  tlie  diiferent  districts, 
re])ort('d  for  duty  at  the  Dcsplaines  strtvt  station.  Captain 
Bonfield.  in  whoso  district  most  of  the  trouble  had  occurred, 
and  where  tlit^  tri)ul)l('s  of  the  day  just  opening  were  ex{)ecteii 
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to  occur,  was  placed  in  conimaiid  of  tho  ontire  foreo,  tlio 
captains  present  from  other  precincts  acting  under  his  orders. 
Saperintendeut  Doyle,  however,  was  present,  and  when  ail 
had  reported,  uudtlie  men  were  ready  to  inarch,  he  addressed 
them  from  tlie  steps  of  the  station,  as  follows: 

Yon  have  all  been  on  review  auil  dross  parade  in  Hue  form.  To-day 
you  will  probably  have  a  different  kind  of  duty,  {lud  T  want  this  depart- 
ment to  show  itself.  Whatevf^r  your  ])rivato  viows  or  mine  may  be,  prop- 
erty must  be  defended,  the  law  must  bo  uphold  iind  yon  are  its  defenders. 
£ach  division  has  its  commanders  and  they  assumo  all  respimsibility. 
Pay  strict  attention  to  your  commandors:  they  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
"Wait  for  orders.    I  am  sure  y(»u  vnW  do  your  duty.     ^love! 

Seventeen  patrol  wagons,  loaded  tlown  with  blue-coats, 
speeded  west  on  Washington  boulevard.  Between  Ashland 
and  Western  avenues,  on  Madison  street,  these  wagons  were 
posted  at  intervals  on  the  cross  streets,  close  to  the  corners, 
the  horses'  heads  facing  north  ami  south.  Looking  up  or 
down  Madison  street  thev  could  n<^t  be  seen,  but  thev  wore 
St)  many  hidden  forts  covering  the  thoroughfare,  and  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  sweep  it  clean.  From  the  wagons 
patrolmen  were  .sent  east  and  west  along  tho  street,  stationed 
so  as  to  cover  the  sections  botwooii  th«^  avi^nuos  mentioned. 
It  was  the  duty  of  thest^  i»ut|)osts  to  prevent  tlio  gathering  of 
crowds,  and  to  compiil  all  persons  to  kt^oj)  moving.  But  the 
crowds  were  den.se,  and  the  policotuen  were  not  inclined  tt> 
1)0  Uxy  severe.  While  thev  Avrrc  not  waiitin<i:  in  coura«j:e  or 
in  fidelity  to  the  citv,  vet  thev  couhl  not  but  svmnathize  with 
the  strike,  like  evervbodv  else,  and  this  nia(h>  them  too  leni- 
ent  with  the  other  sympathizers.  A  detachment  of  200  po- 
licemen started,  as  the  wagons  U*ft,  and  ninri'hed  west  on 
Madison  street,  leavin^j;  stroma  details  at  ITalstcd  street,  Oir- 
den  avenue  and  other  threatening  jioints.  The  str(u.^t  Avas 
line<l  with  people,  as  thongli  fi  great  ])rocession  was  expectt»d 
to  pass. 

An  attempt  was  niadtj  here  to  start  ten  cars  from  tiie 
barn,  but  the  third  car  had  scarcely  reached  ^ladison  stre^'t 
before  Danielson,  the  driver,  was  pulhMl  (.»tf  tln^  |>lMtforin  by 
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the  mob.  Captain  Boiifiekl  [see  Chapter  XVII  j  rescued  him 
and  placed  him  on  his  car.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Captain 
Bonfield  arranged  the  cars  into  ''blocks."  Taking  nine  cars 
he  divided  tliem  into  three  divisions.  The  first  of  each  di- 
vision was  an  oj^en  car,  loaded  with  |)olicemen,  facing  front; 
the  second  was  a  closed  car,  guarded  by  twenty  {)olicemen, 
inside  and  on  tJie  i)latl.*orms,  to  be  used  as  a  prison  van  or  am- 
bulance^; the  third  was  an  open  car,  loaded  with  blue-coats, 
facing  back.  These  three  divisions  having  been  arranged, 
Ca])tain  Boniield  took  his  j)osition  at  the  head  of  a  double 
advance  phitoon.  covering  tlie  entire  width  of  the  street,  and 
his  famous  march  began. 

Just  as  the  start  was  about  to  be  made  the  mob  attempted 
to  close  in  on  tht*  police  and  storm  the  cars,  when  Capt 
Bontield  calhnl  upon  the  crowil  to  fall  back.  '*  You  must  not 
molest  us,"*  h(;  sliouted,  loml  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  en- 
tire crowil  in  tlu*  vicinitv:  '"  vou  have  all  been  warned,  and 
now  I  r<»|K*at  that  unless  you  (h'sperse  you  will  get  hurt." 
TJier(!  was  no  nsison  to  assume  that  Capt.  Bontield  did  not 
jnean  what  h«'  sfiiil.  Lie  was  ])laced  with  his  men  in  a  des- 
perate positinii.  Me  must  carry  out  the  orders  he  had  him- 
self ofiven.  r»»  hesitate  now,  in  the  face  of  any  conse- 
([uences.  wniihl  biing  the  entire  police  establishment  into 
disgrace,  and  law  and  order  into  ridicule  anil  contempt. 
What  had  been  un«l>'rtaken  must  be  carried  out  at  all  haz- 
ards. It  were  lujuhu^ss  to  s[)are  a  few  heads  or  a  few  limbs, 
or  even  a  tVw  jivr^.  it'  thev  stood  in  the  wav  here,  for  to 
Spare  tiieiri  now  woiiM  mean  a  wholesale  massacre  in  case 
the  police  jfiiltMl  jin-l  tin'  military  were  placed  in  control. 
He  was  (lieaJFwIlv  e.ifne^l  ;is  he  spoke  to  the  mob,  his  face 
almost  whit  J',  rind  hi>  \oic«-  trembling  with  su[)presstHl  emo- 
tion.     Scnrcrlv  h.i<l  h«'  tinished  bet'on^  a  stone  was  hurled  at 

9 

the    polirr.      "Shoot    tin-    tirst    man    that    throws    a    stone! 
March!"  he  coniniand<*i|. 

There  have  l)«'en  more  dreadful,  blooili<*r  marches  than 
this.  Imt  certainlv  verv  lew  in  which  the  conimandint:  olB- 
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cers  anil  their  meu  were  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
assailants.  Ca})t.  Bontield  kne\\%  and  every  man  in  his 
command  knew,  that  the  police  had  taken  the  uiqM>pular 
side  of  the  fight.  If  they  didn't  know  it  at  first,  tlie  yells, 
hootings,  jeers,  sneers,  insults,  curses,  missiles,  which  w<»re 
piled  upon  them  after  leaving  Western  avenue,  soon  brought 
them  to  a  realization  of  it.  Tlio  mob  had  to  fly  before  the 
advancing  column  of  blue-con ts.  but  the  rioters  hurled  back 
defiance  and  stones  as  thev  fled. 

Between  West<;rn  avenue  and  Leavitt  street  the  mob 
raised  a  barricade  of  hnnber,  gas  piin*,  curb  stones,  beer 
kegs,  etc.,  across  the  street.  Building  was  going  on  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  was  plenty  of  mfiterial  f<»r  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  {X)lice  at  hancL  As  fast  as  the  i)olice 
removed  these  obstructions  others  were  raised,  and  this 
method  of  warfare  began  to  assume  an  appearance  so  de- 
cidedly Parisian  and  communistic  in  character  that  Capt. 
Bonfield  .l)ecanie  satisfied  of  the  presence  of  anarchistic 
leaders  in  the  mob.  And  he  was  right.  They  had  not  only 
mingled  with  the  crowds  for  the  past  three  days,  but  they 
had  been  the  insti^jators  of  jifjirlv  nil  tli<?  violence  that  had 
been  attempted.  They  hoped  ])ct\»rc  Bonlicld  could  reach 
Halsted  street  to  have  creatctl  n  general  uprising.  But  few 
of  the  conductors  or  drivers  wert*  in  the  nml).  It  wns  com- 
posed almost  wholly  now  of  roughs,  socinlists,  thieves,  and 
f(X)lish  respectable  people,  whr»  meant  no  harm,  ].>ut  ccmtrib- 
uted  toward  doing  a  great  deal  of  it.  These  foolish  respect- 
able people  were  pushed  toward  the  front,  and  the  thugs. 
thieves  and  anarchists  threw  stones  and  insults  at  the  polic«.» 

over  their  heads.     In  the  dirt'erent  chari^c.'s  niad*^  bv  Bon- 

'J  » 

field's  men  many  of  these  "inncK-ent  people"'  were  bnclly 
hurt,  but  it  wjis  as  ])lain  then  as  it  is  now.  that  had  they 
been  elsewhere  attend in^r  to  their  l»u>iiiess.  thev  would  Inive 
escajied  injury. 

As  the  mob  was  routed  from  ont?  stivinghoKl  after  an- 
other, it  ccmsolidated  in  advnnce  of  the  {>o]ice.     At  Leavitt 
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street  a  brick  building  was  in  coui*se  of  construction.  From 
the  material  piled  on  the  street  the  mob  pulled  five  twenty- 
foot  iron  girders,  and  laid  them  across  the  tracks.  On  these 
they  ][)iled  timber,  gas  pipes,  brick,  and  other  material,  until 
thev  had  a  barricade  five  or  six  feet  hi^jh.  Entrenched  l>e- 
hind  this  they  taunted,  insulted  and  pelted  the  police,  while 
other  obstnictions  in  front  were  being  cleared  away.  The 
policemen  went  to  work  patiently  and  with  a  will,  and  soon 
opened  the  street  for  traflic.  No  shots  were  fired.  At 
Hoyne  avenue  a  number  of  men,  employed  by  the  gas  com- 
pany in  putting  down  a  new  main,  had  covered  the  track  for 
half  a  block  with  two  feet  of  black  clay,  which  had  to  be 
cleared  away  before  the  cars  could  pass.  Of  coui'se  this 
was  done  with  malicious  intent,  and  a  number  of  the  men 
were  arrested.  At  Honore  street  there  was  another  barri- 
cade, and  a  charge  was  made  on  the  mob.  The  street  was 
again  o|K>iieil,  but  the  police  met  with  obstructions  at  nearly 
everv  corner,  and  the  dub  had  to  bo  used  freely.  At  Peoria, 
Green,  Halsted  and  Union  strocits,  roiigli  crowds  had  as- 
sombltHl,  and  the  police  had  reason  to  fear  a  desperate 
attack  before  the  bridge  was  reached;  but  the  demeanor  of 
Bontiold  and  his  command  kept  the  mob  at  bay,  although 
tlie  vilest  epithets  were  hurled  i'roni  the  crowd,  and  missiles 
were  thrown  with  unceasing  regularity  find  aduiiralile  pre- 
cision. The  )>oliceni(Mi  used  their  cJubs  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  the  taps  wliicli  they  gjive  wcu'e  not  gentle,  by  any 
means.  T\u)  mol)  sjiw  tJiat  business  was  meant,  and,  seein*; 
this,  it  <n%'uluallv  but  reliictuntiv  withdrew.  The  trip  from 
Desplnijies  street  to  State  was  without  ineidcuit,  and  the 
return  trip  was  a  comparatively  easy  one,  as  the  police  sta- 
tioned alnjig  AVest  Mc'ulison  street  had  prevented  the  re- 
assc^nibliniT  of.  er«Avtls.  and  saw  that  jn>  obstructions  were 
placed  r»n  the  track.  Westoi-n  avenu(^  was  reached  at  0:20, 
the  trip  back  Jiavinij;  consumed  onl  v  an  hour.  Here  the  hoi*ses 
were  chani^ed,  and  tln^  nine  ears,  manned  and  led  as  before, 
started  npon  their  stn^ond  journev.      At   Ilovjie  avenue  the 
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mayor  ordered  the  police  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  getting 
on  the  sides  of  the  street,  it  being  his  idea  that  the  thorough- 
fare should  be  swept  clean.  At  Bobey  street  the  verandas 
of  several  houses  were  occupied  by  women,  who  were  evi- 
dently in  sympathy  with  the  strike,  and  were  not  ashamed  > 
to  proclaim  it.  They  reviled  the  |K)lice  as  they  passed.  Ou^ 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  them  was  a  large  crowd  of  men,  who 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  remarks  made  by  the  women. 
The  officers  charged  u{K>n  these  fellows,  when  all  save  one 
broke  and  fled.  This  was  a  young  man,  and  he  held  his 
ground  boldly  and  defiantly.  He  was  told  to  move,  but 
refused  to  stir.  Then  he  was  clubbed,  and  pushed  into  a 
yard  opening  on  the  street,  the  women  in  the  meantime 
berating  the  officers,  and  crying,  "  Don't  touch  Fred ;  don't 
you  dare  touch  Fred,"  and  shaking  their  fists  at  the  blue- 
coats.  But  Fred  was  all  unconscious  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  and  when  he  awoke  a  radical  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  views  respecting  the  rights  of  free-born 
citizens.  At  3  p.  m.,  when  the  cars  arrived  at  State  and 
Madison  street,  the  crowd  was  great,  but  peaceable.  For 
the  first  time  now  the  cars  began  to  receive  passengers,  and 
a  procession  of  five  cars  started  west  from  State  street, 
made  up  as  follows:  Tlie  first  was  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  police.  This  was  an  o[)en  car  Then  came  a  closed 
car,  which  received  passengers,  the  third  and  fourth  had 
more  passengers,  and  the  fifth  was  packed  with  policemen. 
At  5  p.  m.  the  remainder  of  the  cars  left  State  street,  car- 
rj'ing  about  eighty  passengers,  m  the  order  named  above. 
Tlie  first  was  an  opeo  ear,  managed  by  Captain  (now  sujior- 
intendent )  Ebersold,  Lieutenant  Shea,  Lieutenant  Lau^ijlilin. 
and  fifty -two  men.  Next  came  cars  guarded  by  policemen  and 
well  filled  with  passengers,  and  the  last  car  was  occupied  by 
pJicemen,  under  command  «>£  Lieiitenaiit  Arch. 

During  the  day.  about  twenty-five  persons  had  l)een  badly 
dubbed,  and  loud  complaints  were  made  by  those  wIhi  lunl 
be^n  in  the  crowd,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  injur*  ! 
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persons.  Among  the  first  to  complain  of  the  police  manage- 
ment was  President  Billings,  of  the  West  Side  Gas  Company, 
who  protested  t4>  Mayor  Harrison  against  tlie  arrest  of  the 
men  who  had  thrown  clay  on  the  track.  To  him  the  mayor 
said:  *"Yoa  art^  a  stockhoUler  in  the  street-car  company 
which  has  called  n|K)n  me  for  protection.  Your  men  vio- 
lated tlie  laws,  and  because  we  arrest  them,  you  make  a  row 
alx>ut  it.  That  is  a  pretty  position  you  have  placed  your- 
self in."  This  incident  occurred  on  West  Madison  street, 
and  the  crowd  seeing  througli  the  situation,  cheered  the 
mayor.  Complaints  were  made  at  headquarters,  at  the 
mayor^s  office,  and  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  alleged  brutality 
of  the  police.  Most  of  these  (complaints  were  directed  against 
Captain  Bonfield.  As  a  rule,  the  newspapers  sustained  and 
defended  him.  '*  Tlie  police,"  said  Superintendent  Doyle, 
*'havo  in  every  instance  ordered  the  people  to  move  on. 
When  they  didn't  comply  with  the  order,  they  were  moved 
by  force.  No  one  was  clubbed  for  the  fun  of  clubbing  him. 
None  of  the  officers  went  on  to  the  cju's  for  fun.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  city.  Citi- 
zens do  not  soi^.ni  to  understand  that  they  have  no  right  to 
enn<rrri^att^  on  the  street  corners  or  in  the  streets.  An  ordi- 
nance  prohibits  it.  They  must  go  along  quietly  about  their 
business.  If  tiiey  stand  around  they  violate  the  ordinance 
by  refusing  U)  move  on  when  commanded.  If  citizens  would 
obev  the  law  there  would  be  no  trouble." 

The  mayor  said  .**  Several  gentlemen  have  called  upon 
me  and  asktnl  why  I  did  not  order  the  police  to  shoot  into 
tilt'  crmvd.  I  s<Mit  for  Captain  Bonfield,  against  whom  com- 
plaints are  made,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  do- 
ing this  in  mercy  to  the  people.  A  club  to-day,  to  make 
them  scatter,  may  save  the  use  of  a  pistol  to-morrow.'" 

On  th»'  niornin«i^  of  July  4,  tho  papers  announced  that 
several  suits  wouM  be  commenced  ai^ainst  the  city  by  the 
persons  clublHul;  that  Cai)tain  Bontield  would  be  pros- 
ecuted, and  that  waiTants  would  be  sworn  out  against  him.    In 
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reply  to  questions,  Captain  Boufield  said  he  had  hoard  noth- 
ing of  suits  or  warrants,  ami  refused  to  say  anything  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  conduct,  leaving  that  to  tlie  verdict  of  the 
public,  wlien  the  p<jpular  mind  had  become  cooler.  A 
detective  informed  him  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered, 
Trhich  ha<l  for  its  object  the  taking  of  his  life.  He  smileil 
and  made  no  comment.  The  backbone  of  the  riot  was 
broken.  Bonfield  could  afford  to  wait  patiently  for  a  change 
of  public  sentiment,  and  although  the  workingmen  of  the 
city  were  bitter  against  him  at  first,  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor  denounced  him,  yet  it  b(3(?aine  clearer,  as  the  days 
rolled  by,  that  he  had  simply  i)erformed  his  duty,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

The  following  correspondence  passed  on  the  evening  of 

the  3d: 

Mayor's  Office,  Chicago,  July  3. 
Mb.  J.  R  Jones,  President  West  Dirisinn  Railway  Company, 

Deab  Sik:  -I  have  use  fur  all  my  force  to-morrow,  on  account  of  the 
large  namber  of  fires,  accidents  and  <listurbancc*s  occurring  every  Fourth 
of  July,  making;  necessiiry  the  nso  of  the  entire  p«.4ice  autl  fire  depart* 
xoents,  andleavinfif  them  weariod  the  following  day:  and  m  the  excited 
stateof  public  feeling,  it  18  impoBsible  to  run  your  earn  for  tiie  f^t^nenil 
transfxirtation  of  passentrors  on  yr)iir  hues.  I  therefon?  hojK*  you  will 
not,  under  the  circumstimces.  urge  your  rail  on  m<»  for  [irotection  in  rim- 
uinif  your  cars  to-morrow  jmd  Suiulay.  llf\s[)ectfully, 

Caktek  H.  Hahrison,  Mayor, 

To  which  the  following  re]>ly  was  ina<li': 

Office  of  the  Chicaoo  \Vi:st  Division  Railway  Company,  ) 

Chicago.  .h.LY  .'J.      { 
The  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor. 

Dear  Sir:—I  beitr  to  acknowleil^e  thf*  rc^'eipt  uf  your  comrnuniea- 
tioD  of  this  date,  and  to  hasten  to  reply  th.'it  I  entirely  a^jn'o  with  you  in 
the  opinion  that  it  will  l'>e  unwise  to  attempt  to  run  our  (*ars  t'vmorrow 
and  next  day.  We  shall  be  ready  to  comiin-iii.'**  in  «'arn»'st  next  Momlay 
ZDominit?,  and  I  bet?  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  continue  to  render  us  the  same  efheieni  aid  wliifh  you  are  now  ren- 
dering. Your  ohcdivut  sv-rvaiit. 

J.  K.  .T«.»Ni:>.  Pr€.<tdt:nf, 

All  was  quiet  and  peacoablo  on  Satunlay  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  on  Sunday,  although  the  streets  wore  constantly 
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janiiiieil  with  veliicles  engaged  iii  passenger  traffic,  and  more 
or  less  hiliuity  was  indulged  in  by  the  people.  The  mayor 
litill  lu-ged  arbitration,  and  suggested  three  o£  the  Circuit 
judges  as  arbiters.  The  carmen  took  kintlly  to  the  sugges- 
tion and  selected  Judge  Prendergast.  The  street-car  people 
would  n(^t  consent,  President  Jones  replying  that  the  com- 
pany was  acting  within  its  rights,  and  lawfully,  and  pro- 
tested that  it  should  be  placed  uixm  a  level  with  men  who 
had  openly  violated  the  law.  On  Monday  morning  the  fol- 
lowing; was  issued: 

Whekk  s,  The  exoitemont  growing  ont  of  the  strike  of  the  con- 
ductors (LUil  ilriven)  of  tho  West  Division  Street  K^iilway  Company,  did 
during  the  hist  week  cause  acts  of  hiwlessness  to  be  committed  when 
said  company  attempted  to  opt^rato  its  cars;  and 

Whereas,  Sucrh  hiwless  actfl  would  have  been  to  a  grc»at  extent 
avoided  if  citizens  had  not  congregated  ah)ug  the  streets  when  tlie  cars 
were  lx>ing  o[)erateil,  or  liad  dispersed  when  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  po- 
hce,  as  they  should  have  done  under  the  law;  and 

Whereas,  Said  company  has  notitied  me  that  its  cars  will  again  be 
operaUnl  in  accordance  with  chartertHl  rights  and  duly,  Monday,  the  6th 
iiiiy  of  July  instant;  tliereforc,  for  the  snke  of  peace  and  of  the  gcKHlname 
of  ChicNigc),  an  1  for  the  i»res4?rvation  of  life  and  property,  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  lh<*  i)e<)ph?  must  n^frain  from  congregating  on  the  streets  when 
the  cars  <f  said  (•t)iiipaTiy  are  being  run,  until  all  excitement  shall  have 
subsided,  iind  tliat  all  persons  must  innuediately  move  on  when  ordered 
so  t<»  4I0  by  the  pijlice;  and 

Notice  is  furtlier  given,  that  the  j.>olice  of  Chicago  must  and  will,  at 
all  hiizards,  protect  the  property  of  said  (H)mpany,  wiiilo  in  ixirformance 
of  its  cliarlori'd  rights,  and  must  and  will  protect  the  servants  of  said 
compnuy  while  engaged  in  their  lawful  duties. 

I  do  most  earnestly  apiieal  to  all  citizens  to  aid  in  protecting  the 

g(M>d  name  of  Chicago. 

Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor. 

The  stK'inlists,  at  tlicirn'tailnr  Sunday  nieotin;i:  on  thf>  lake 

front,  used  noniichrs  march  for  a  text,  and  Spies  and  Fielden, 

wlio  inadi-  s|»et»('ht\<.  julviscd  the  stroot-car  men  and  all  other 

workini^nH'ii   t«>   biiv  ^uns  and  fii^lit    for  tlieir    li^^lits   like 

men.     Notic*'  was  iriv(ni  by  Ahlornian  Wobor  at  a  West  Side 

nnms  mootin^MJiat  he  woultl  move  t ho  revocation  of  the  com- 

pany's  charter  in  the  eonncil  M«)ndiiy  ni<^ht.      The  best  the 

company  could  do    was    to    run  tliirtv-three  ears  on  Mon- 
1      »'  • 
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day,  being  short  of  men,  and  there  being  few  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  places  offered ;  the  disposition  of  the  publio 
grew  more  hostile  to  the  corporation,  and  at  length  Presi- 
dent Jones  was  forced  to  agree  that  the  matter  complained 
of  by  the  strikers  would  be  speedily  investigated  and  full 
justice  done.  This  was  satisfactory  and  ended  the  strike. 
On  Tuesday  the  cars  ran  as  usual.  The  superintendent  of 
the  road  was  shortly  afterward  removed,  and  since  then  the 
corporation  and  its  employes  have  had  no  serious  diiBculty. 
The  police  came  out  of  the  affair  with  credit  and  with  no 
casualties  worthy  of  mention. 

Many  persons  will  remember  the  riot  which  occurred  at 
Silver  Leaf  Grove  during  the  progress  of  a  socialistic  picnic 
in  1876.  It  was  a  bloody  affair,  while  it  lasted,  and  forever 
afterward  caused  decent  people  to  shun  that  spot  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  Ogdens'  Grove  thenceforth  became  the  pic- 
nicking ground  for  labor  societies,  and  paiiicularly  for  so- 
cialists, communisti'  and  anarchists. 

All  the  terrorists  in  the  city  turned  out  on  Monday, 
July  12,  following  the  street-car  troubles,  to  attend  a  picnic 
at  Ogdens'  Grove.  The  West  Side  division  of  anarchists 
formed  at  Clinton  and  Lake  Btroets  in  the  morning,  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  and  four  other  women  occupied  conspicuous 
places  in  the  pageant.  Several  decorated  wagons  filled  with 
women  were  placed  nt  intervals  in  the  line.  The  banners 
that  were  carried  bore  such  inscriptions  as  ''We  IMourn, 
but  not  so  much  for  Gen.  Grant  as  for  a  Little  Child  that 
Starvetl  to  Death  Yesterday,"  |  Gen.  Grant  had  just  died  at 
Mount  McGregor] ;  "  Government  is  for  Slaves,  Freemen 
Govern  Themselves;"  "  Millions  Lalwr  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Few — We  want  to  Lalx)r  for  Ourselves;"  **  In  the  Ab- 
sence of  Law  all  Men  are  Froef  '"  The  Fountain  of  Right 
is  Might — Workingmen  Arm!"'  "Every  Government  is  a 
Conspiracy  of  the  Rich  Against  the  People;"  "Our  Civil- 
ization— The  Bullet  and  Policeman's  Club."  German  mot- 
toej*  to  the  same  effect  were  carried,  some  of  which,  l)eing 
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translated,  read  as  follows:  ''  Private  Capital  is  the  Product 
of  Robbery;"  ''Down  with  All  Laws;"  ''Hurrah  for  the 
Social  Revolution — Liberty  Without  Equality  is  a  Lie!" 
Patches  of  red  clotli  were  worn  on  the  hats  of  the  men,  some 
wore  red  sashes,  there  were  red  shoulder-knots  on  the  "Blue 
Smock  Brigade."  The  red  flag  was  flaunted  to  the  breeze 
boldly.  Copies  of  an  inflammatory  paper  were  distributed 
among  the  crowds.  The  North  Side  contingent  was  partly 
composed  of  men  armed  with  carbines  and  muskets.  The 
display  made  was  one  calculated  to  create  alarm.  At  the 
grounds  Parsons,  Fielden  and  Spies  addi*essed  about  2,000 
people,  denouncing  thei>olicein  particular,appealing  to  their 
followers  to  arm  themselves,  to  learn  the  use  of  dynamite, 
how  to  make  bombs,  and  how  to  be  prepared  for  the  social 
revolution  which  was  certainly  near  at  hand. 

On  Sunday,  September  5,  the  anarchists  indulged  in  an- 
other demonstration,  and  all  the  policemen  in  the  city  were 
held  in  readiness  for  duty.  This  demonstration  was  gotten 
up  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  odium  on  the  "  Trade  and 
Labor"  disj)lay  in  which  the  workingmen  of  the  city  were 
to  pai-ticipate  next  day.  Before  the  anarchist  procession 
moved,  Fieldon  made  an  incendiary  speech  from  a  platform 
on  Market  street  near  Randolph.  '*  There  is  going  to  be  a 
parade  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "Those  fellows"  (meaning 
the  workingmen  who  \vere  not  in  sympathy  with  anarchy), 
"want  to  rt^conc'ile  labor  and  capital.  They  want  to  recon- 
cile you  to  your  starvation  and  your  shanties.  Tliey  have 
invited  the  chief  murderer,  Harrison,  and  assistant  murderer, 
Bonfield.  Have  they  forgotten  Bill  Pinkerton  and  his 
bloodv  iran'x':'  '^ 

Tli(^  [noct.'ssion,  headed  by  Parsons,  who  acted  as  grand 
marshal,  moved  on,  many  of  the  men  and  women  singing 
the  •*  Marseillaise."  There  were  iiftv  vouniTi^irls,  above  whom 
was  ht'ld  a  l)anner  bearing  the  inscription  "American 
Corps,'"  and  a  number  of  women  oecu[)ied  seats  in  deco- 
ralfd  wagons.     Dozens  of  red  flags  were  carried,  and  the 
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mottoes  were  as  treasonable  and  inflammatory  as  tliose  borne 
on  tlie  previous  occasion.  "Hail  to  the  Social  llovolution," 
"Our  Civilization— Powder,  Lead  and  the  Club,"  "The 
Greatest  Crime  to-day  is  Poverty;"  "Down  with  Govern- 
ment, God  and  Gold,"  "  Subscribe  for  the  Firebrand "  (the 
name  of  an  anarchist  paper),  were  among  the  most  striking. 

Parsons,  Fielden  and  the  rest  made  speeches  at  the 
grove,  where  there  were  three  or  four  thousand  |)eople  as- 
sembled. 

The  anarchists  were  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased, 
to  hold  meetings,  to  parade  the  streets,  to  expose  their  sen- 
timents, banners,  to  dispense  their  [x^isonous  doctrines,  to 
breed  discontent,  to  excite  the  ignorant  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  to  propagate  sedition  and  to  advocate  murder,  ar- 
son and  social  revolution.  Everything  pointed  to  a  dreadful 
culmination.     It  came  soon  enough. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  YEAR  1886— THE  GREAT  EIGHT-HOUR  MOVEMENT— THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
THE  FOREIGN-BORN  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS-ANTAGONISM 
OF  THE  ANARCHISTS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  SHORT-HOUR  SYSTEM— HOW 
THEY  FOUGHT  THE  MOVEMENT— PARaONS,  SPIES,  FIELDEN,  SCHWAB- 
BREEDING  DISCONTENT -A  GRAND  OPPORTUNITV  FOR  THE  REDS  — 
DISGRACEFUL  SCENE  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE— THE  McCORMICK  RIOT. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1885,  and  during  tlie  spring  of 
188G,  the  attention  of  all  observant  people,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  employing  and  employed  classes — ^those  two 
grand  divisions  of  mankind  in  America,  between  whom  and 
other  citizens  there  is  a  line,  but  so  delicately  drawn  that 
its  definition  seems  at  times  almost  impossible — was  firmly 
riveted  upon  a  movement  whi(rh  promised  to  revolutionize 
the  industrial  habits  of  the  people,  an<l  threatened  to  up- 
root and  discard  the  practices  wLicli  had  been  ingraft<3d 
into  the  race  by  the  slow  and  subtle  proc(*ss  of  time.  People 
still  on  the  sunsliinv  side  of  life  will  romembor  when  the 
workiiit^  (lay  in  the  United  Stat(^s  bot^aii  with  tlie  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  oiilv  ended — not  alwavs  even  then — with  the 
going  down  tliereof.  And  tliose  wore  days  when  the  neces- 
saries of  lif(^  w(»re  dean^r  and  the  price  of  hibor  cheaper 
than  they  liavo  l)eon  at  any  time  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  Eur()])0,  to-day,  the  hours  of  labor  range  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours.  French  and  German  artisniis,  mechanics 
and  hiborers  are  aceustonuHl  to  be^^in  tlie  day's  work  at  5 
a.  m.  in  summer  ami  fit  (I  a.  in.  in  winter,  ceasing  half  an 
iumr  for  hnNikl'Msi  at  \K  an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and 
continuing  at  tlieir  labor  until  7  o'clock  [>.  m.  in  summer, 
and  >>  o*('h>ck  [>.  ni.  in  winter,  making  the  length  of  their 
working  days  eleven  and  one-half  hours.     In  England  and 
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throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
only  a  trifle  shorter.  These  remarks  have  special  refei*ence 
to  mauufacturiug  cities,  and  the  figures  given  are  based 
upon  an  extended  series  of  consultir  reports  made  to  the 
state  department  at  Washington.  In  return  for  tiiis  labor 
the  compensation  obtained  by  the  workingmen  for  the  same 
class,  kind  or  quality  of  labor  is,  as  a  rule,  one-half,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  two-thirds,  less  tlian  is  received  t)y 
American  workin<;men. 

It  may  be  claimed  here  that  European  customs  have 
nothing  whatever   to  do  with  the  arrangement  of   affairs 
in  this  country;   that  we  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been, 
guided  by  them,  and  that  we  never  will  permit  European 
ideas  to  control,  or  even  enter  into,  our  method  of  doing 
things.      This  would  be  a  protest  at   once   dignified   and 
worthy  of  American  citizensiiip,   could   it  maintain  itself 
against  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  rises  up  to  crush 
it  as  a  false  statement,  with  Jio  foundation  of  fact  ui)on  which 
it  may  be  firmly  established.     The  truth  is,  that  European 
customs,  brought  over  here  by  European  immigrants,  liave 
had,  and  are  having,  a  great  doal  to  do  witli  tli*i  arrange- 
ment of  our  affairs;  that  the  employod  c1jiss(?s  <»f  the  LTnited 
States  are  now,  antl  have  been,  in  groat  niojisuro,  guided  by 
them,  and  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  and  that  tlie  American 
people  have  j)ermitted  cei-tain  ideas  of  Euro[)ean  origin  and 
growth,  and  of  the  most  poruicious  charactor,  to  enter  into 
their  method  of  doing  things.      Wtne  the  ca[)italists,  the 
employers,  of  the  United  States  to  take  as  readily  and  as 
lovingly  to  the  teachings  of  European  cajntalists  and  em- 
ployers, as  the  workingmen  of  thir^  country  do  tc»  tlif»  t^-ach- 
ixig'S  ifi  newly  arrived  immigrant.s,  fn*>h  from  tln'ir  e]»-v»'n 
Qnd  a  half  hours  of  daily  labor  and  tln'ir  fiftv  cents  of  dailv 
Hire,  then,  indeed,  this  would  be  a  lam  I  t>f  miserv.  within 
the  borders  of  which  every  man  «.»t"  spirit  might  l>e  jusiifirMl 
l>efore  God  in  raising;  the  cry  of  insurrection.     And  in  tin*, 
of  the  innumerable  an<l.  for  th"  i:iost  pni't.  in»xi-usabl»i 
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strikes  mid  riots  planned  or  fomented  by  workingmen  of 
European  birth  and  education,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
ham[)ored,  obstructed,  and  now  and  then  paralyzed  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country,  it  seems  strange  that  tlie  European 
idea  of  dealing  with  the  employed  classes  has  not  been 
adopted  in  this  country  by  employers,  even  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States  have  gradually 
undergone  a  reduction  during  the  past  thirty  years,  until  to- 
day the  generally  adopted  period  of  doing  labor  is  limited  to 
ten  hours.  This  was  the  case  in  1878  when  the  eight-liour 
movement  was  fairly  launched  by  the  passage  of  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  government  employes.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  liours  of  labor  from  ten 
to  eight  liours  were  logical.  First,  it  was  a  reform  asked  in 
the  name  of  political  economy,  all  |)olitical  economists  being 
agreed  (as  Samuel  C.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  said  in  his  letter  of 
Nov.  10.  1S79,  to  Hon.  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  chairman  of 
tlu*  (\)ngressional  committee  on  the  Depression  of  Labor) 
that  the  standard  of  wages  is  determinetl  by  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence rather  than  by  the  number  of  hours  employed;  that 
**the  natural  and  necessary  rate  of  wages,"  as  Adam  Smith 
says,  *'is  such  a  rat(j  as  will  supply  not  only  the  commoilities 
that  are  iu(lispensal)ly  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  but 
what(^vor  tlie  custom  of  the  countrv  renders  it  indecent  for 
creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without.**' 
It  was  asked  in  the  interest  of  civilization.  '*  The  battle  for 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  a  struggle  for  a  wider 
civilization/'  says  Hunt.  '"Civilization  demands  a  pn^sper- 
ous  and  contentcil  pe«)pl(^  with  increascil  wants,  and  niean>?  to 
supply  thcni.  To  n^Fuse  n'ul  to  willing  hands  to  cultivate 
our  itlle  lands,  to  import  a  servile  rnco  |  the  Chinese]  that 
tlu'rebv  the  cost  of  sul)si^lrnc(^  ni a  v  be  reduced  to  a  far  lower 
standard  and  a  lower  level  ft»r  all  be  n»ache<l,  and  to  insist 
on  long  hours  of  toil  wIumi  thousands  are  standing  idle,  all 
are  lu-avv  l>h>ws  niniiMl  at  the  vcrv  foundatit)n  of  our  modern 
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civilization.  A  decrease  in  the  hours  of  lalx^r  means  rest, 
and  rest  is  invariably  acoompaniod  by  incroaseil  wants.  Re- 
lease the  poor  drndge  in  the  mine  or  the  factory  from  his 
long  hours  of  toil  and  give  liini  daily  hours  of  recreation  and 
leisure,  and  vou  at  once  raise  him  in  the  social  scale.  Kest 
cultivates.  We  insist  that  every  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  heretofore  made  has  elevated  the  working  people ;  that 
increased  leisure  has  invariably  pnxluced  new  wants,  has 
added  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  consequently  has  raised 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  The  setting  apart  of  one 
day  in  seven  for  rest,  wherein  no  man  shall  labor,  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  growth  of  civilization.  We  never  hear  the 
charge  that  wage-workei-s  receive  seven  days'  wages  for  six 
days'  work,  simply  because  conscientious  conviction  has  been 
hardened  into  national  custom.''  It  was  held  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  short-hour  movement  in  England  proved  con- 
clusively that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  wages.  It  was  asked  because  of  the 
changed  relation  between  production  and  (Consumption.  The 
changed  condition  of  our  industrial  system,  arising  from  the 
rapid  develoj)ment  of  mechanical  appliane(>s  whereby  hard 
labor  has  been  so  largely  superseded,  called  for  remedial 
legislation  hx)king  to  the  estalJisliment  of  shorter  hcmrs  of 
lalx>r.  "Political  economists,"'  adds  Hunt,  "recognizt^  the 
evil  and  propose  to  meet  it  by  sucli  mtnisures  as  will  preserve 
to  the  people  what  custom  has  heretofore  rendered  it  inde- 
cent to  be  without.  To  do  this,  less  hours  t)f  daily  toil  are 
essential.  A  reduction  of  hours  means  less  idle  hands,  more 
|)ersons  j)rofitably  employed.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
employed  consumption  will  Ix?*  stimulated.  ()ver-produ<»tion 
checked  and  a  more  balanced  rt^lationship  between  the  two 
established." 

These  arguments,  as  stattul,  were  made  in  l>sTl^  and 
all  that  could  be,  or  were  afterward,  addi^l  to  them  w(to 
merely  amplifications  of  the  idt^as  liere  advnnciHl.  To 
go  deeper  into  the  subject  wouhl  be  merely  to  end  in  the 
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discoverj',  after  wading  through  an  ocean  of  pamphlet  und 
newspaper  literature  devoted  to  the  question,  that  tli^ 
arguments  advanced  by  Hunt  covered  the  case  from  begin- 
ning to  en(L 

The  most  advanced,  that  is,  the  most  intelligent,  of 
American  employers  saw  the  wisdom  and  recognized  the  logic 
of  this  ix)sition.  We  are  speaking  for  Chicago  in  this  mat- 
ter more  paHiciilarly,  and  here,  it  may  be  said,  the  great 
majority  of  the  leading  employers  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
eight-hour  movement,  hoj)ed  it  might  be  carried  out  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  but  doubted  whether  the  times  were  ripe  for  it. 
The  <i^reat  question  to  be  solved  was,  how  can  the  movement 
be  made  so  general,  that  the  increased  cost  which  will  follow 
its  adoption  in  one,  may  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  another 
locality,  to  the  detriment  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
first  ?  In  other  words,  if  Chicago  ailopts  the  system  and  New 
York  does  not,  New  York  will  have,  at  the  same  cost,  a  clear 
gain  over  Chicago  manufacturers  of  two  hours  of  labor 
daily  from  every  employe, — representing  about  six  hundred 
and  oi^hteen  working  hoiu's  per  annum — being  enabled 
thereby  to  ])roduce  at  less  cost  than  Chicago  manufacturers, 
to  uiulersoll  thtMii  and  perhaps  ruin  their  business  by  this 
uiHNpinl  coni[)otition.  "Make  the  movement  a  national 
oihS'  said  the  Chicago  employers,  "or  so  general  that  eight 
hours  shall  coustituto  a  day's  labor  in  every  center  that 
conies  into  direct  competition  with  Chicago,  and  we  will 
ch(u;rfully  nijree  t^  its  [)riuciples."" 

It  would  he  out  of  the  question,  perhaps,  to  prevent  it, 
but  very  early  in  the  agitation  the  socialistic  element  found 
its  wny  into  and  oxercisiHl  such  an  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  niovonient  that  it  suH'orod  seriously  in  repute.  In  Octo- 
ber, ISsO,  we  find  that  Albert  11.  Parsons  is  a  mouiber 
of  the  National  Eight-Hour  Committee,  and  from  year  to 
vear,  until  the  anarchistic  element  was  driven  out  bodilv  bv 
th(»  honest  workingmen  of  tJie  country,  the  poisonous  doc- 
trines advocated  by  Fielden,  Parsons,  Spies,  and  othci-s  in 
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this  oommunity,  were  infused  iuto  the  movement,  weakening 
and  almost  killing  it. 

As  a  pure  and  simple  proposition  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  to  eight,  the  anarchistic  socialists  had  very  little  faith 
in  its  efficacy  as  a  panacea  for  existing  evils,  real  or  imagin- 
ary. They  wanted  to  use  the  muvoment  as  a  tool,  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  might  bring  about  the  condition  of  the  social 
chaos  they  so  much  desired  To  admit  that  a  reduction  of 
two  hours  for  a  day's  labor  would  be  sufficient  to  make  any 
workingman  more  contented  with  his  lot,  or  that  it  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  tlie  downtrodden  masses,  was  to  ad- 
mit something  utterly  senseless  and  absurd  The  eight- 
hour  movement,  if  desirable  to  the  socialistic  anarchists  at 
all,  was  only  desirable  because  there  was  a  chance — a  bare 
possibility — perha}>s  a  probability,  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
bitter  warfare  between  labor  and  capitfd,  resulting  finally  in 
what? — strikes,  riots,  revolution,  anarchy!  In  their  hearts 
they  hoped  that  the  eight-hour  movement  woidd  not  succeed. 
Haying  been  driven  out  of  the  councils  of  its  friends,  and 
having  no  longer  any  reason  for  hiding  their  hyiK)cri8y, 
they  openly  antagonized  it,  denounced  its  ailvocates  ns  frauds 
and  hirelings  of  tlie  capitalists,  and  urged  the  working  (dasses 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  thoy  callcil  a  mere  sojj — a 
bone  thrown  by  the  master  to  the  ilog  to  make  him  cease  his 
whining  appeals  for  food!  The  socialistic  anarchists  liid 
not  want  the  eight-hour  question  settled — it  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  means  of  making  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  so  much  more  contented  and  happier  than  they  were 
before,  that  the  "social  revolution"  might  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Anything  before  that !  Awakening  at  last  to  the 
discovery  that  the  movement  was  on  the  high  road  to  a  tri- 
luuphant  victory,  that  the  employers  were  falling  into  line, 
that  public  sentiment  was  ovenvhehningly  favoring  it,  ami  that 
the  Ist  day  of  May,  1SS6,  would  almost  assuredly  see  the 
blessed  dreams  of  its  friends  realized — seeing  tlie  danger  of  a 
long  peace  where  they  had  hoped  for  an  extended  war — they 
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determined  upon  using  another  and  a  more  powerf  al  argu- 
ment against  it — it  must  be  shattered  with  dynamite. 

A  man  no  sooner  becomes  a  criminal  than  he  hates  and 
fears  the  uniform  of  a  police  officer;  no  sooner  becomes  an 
anarchist  than  he  hates  anything  and  everything  that  is 
representative  of  law  and  order — be  it  a  blue-f rocked  £>atrol- 
man  or  a  granite  court  housa  The  police  and  the  courts 
stand  between  him  and  his  proposed  victim — society.  To 
pull  it  down  to  his  own  level,  and  then  trample  it  in  the 
mire,  he  must  first  climb  over  the  policeman^s  body  and 
grope  his  way  through  the  debris  of  the  court  house.  The 
policeman  must  be  felled  before  even  the  court  house  can 
be  stormed,  and  it  is  to  the  policeman,  therefore,  that  the 
anarchists  first  turned  their  attention  in  their  organization  of 
the  damnable  conspiracy  which  was  to  end  in  murder,  rob- 
bery, arson  and  cliaos. 

The  Eight-Hour  Association  of  Chicago  was  very  active, 
and  the  movement  gained  more  and  surer  headway  here 
than  elsewhere.  Of  this  committee  there  were  at  least  twt> 
members — Schilling  and  Greenhut — who  were  pronounced 
socialists,  but  of  a  much  more  moderate  character  than  Par- 
sons, Spies  or  Fielden.  Yet  they  held  views  antagonistic 
to  public  opinion,  and  their  presence  in  the  movement  did 
not  help  to  strengthen  it  The  first  of  May  was  set  apart 
for  the  general  inauguration,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
eight-hour  system.  The  anai'chists,  whenever  possible, 
made  their  presence  felt  at  meetings,  by  demanding  ten 
hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work — something  that  hud  m)t 
been  counted  on  by  the  true  friends  of  the  movement,  for 
tliry  believed  that  the  wage  question  would  settle  itself  very 
sj)et'(lily,  after  the  jaore  important  one,  at  least  for  the  time 
bein^,  was  gotten  safely  <nit  of  the  way.  "Ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work."  was  a  cry  taken  up  by  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  mechanics  and  laborers;  antl  then  the  em- 
ployers, viewing  tliis  as  a  breach  of  faith,  began  to  distrust 
the  sincoritv  of  the  leaders  in  the  atritation.     If  there  was 
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anything  in  the  arguments,  that  rest  was  what  tlie  working 
classes  needed,  that  rest  would  create  new  wants,  and  that 
new  w^antfi  would  create  a  condition  of  industrial  affaii*s 
which  would  demand,  as  well  as  justify,  increased  wages- 
if  there  was  anytliing  but  the  merest  twaddle  and  the  flim- 
siest nonsense  at  the  bottom  of  these  arguments,  why,  in 
the  name  of  sense,  did  the  advocates  of  the  eight-hour 
movement  now  demand  ten  houi's^  pay  for  eight  houi*s' 
work,  thereby  discounting  the  innumerable  blessings  which 
were  to  result  in  the  ncai*  future  from  the  shortening  of  the 
working  day?  The  Chicago  committee  saw  quickly  that 
the  ciy  of  "Ten  hours'  wages  for  eight  hours'  work"  was  a 
most  dangerous  one,  and  that  it  could  only  have  emanated 
from  unfriendly  quarters.  In  its  address  to  ''All  the  Trade 
atid  Labor  Associations  of  Chicago  and  Viciniiy,^^  issued 
but  a  short  time  before  the  iii'st  of  May,  the  following  pass- 
age occurred: 

The  workiagmen  of  Chicago  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  wages, 
in  order  that  more  people  may  find  employment,  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  community.  Siiroly  Kuch  a  self-sai^rificing  spirit 
ahould  meet  with  a  cordial  reHiK)nse  from  the  emi)loyin^  classes. 

And  it  did  receive  a  cordial  r(?sj)onso.  There  was  no 
opposition  of  choi'acter  to  the  movonieut  here  among  em- 
ployers, other  than  that  which  grew  out  of  honest  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  probal)ility  that  the  movement,  in- 
stead of  becoming  general  at  once,  would  be  local  to  Chi- 
cago for  some  time  to  come,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter had  not  been  properly  agitated,  nor  the  inauguration  of 
the  system  arranged  for  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  antl 
especially  at  {x>ints  which  wore  rocnguized  competitors  of 
this  city  in  certain  lines  of  manufactures. 

Albert  B.  Parsons  aired  his  own  views,  and  voicoil  those  of 
other  leaders  in  the  anarchistic-socialist  party,  when  he  said 
in  his  paper,  The  Alarm,  as  early  as  October  31,  188^: 

The  private  possession  or  ownershi]>  of  the  means  of  production  and 
ttdunge  places  the  property  less  class  in  the  power  and  control  of  the 
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propertied  class,  since  they  can  refuse  bread,  or  the  chance  to  earn  it,  to 
all  the  wage  classes  who  refuse  to  obey  their  dictation.^  Eight  hours,  or 
less  hours,  is,  therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  a  lost  battle.  The 
private  property  system  employs  labor  only  to  exploit  (rob)  it,  tind  while 
that  system  is  in  vogue,  the  victims —those  whom  it  disinherits— ha\e 
only  the  choice  of  submissioo  or  starvation. 

August  Spies,  writing  in  the  same  |)aper,  in  reply  to  a 
reader  who  had  called  it  to  task  for  its  enmity  to  the  eight- 
hour  movement,  said: 

We  do  not  antagonize  the  eight-hour  movement,  viewing  it  from 
the  standpoint  that  it  is  a  socitd  stniggle,  wo  simply  predict  that  it  is  a 
lost  buttle,  and  we  prove  that  though  even  the  eight-hour  system  should 
be  established  at  this  late  ({aj^,  the  wage- workers  would  gain  nothing. 
They  would  still  remain  the  slaves  of  their  masters. 

Parsons  pronounced  the  eight-hour  movement  a  lost  bat- 
tle seven  months  before  it  was  to  be  fought,  and  Spies  fol- 
lows liim  up  with  the  statement  that  it  is  foo  late  now  to 
demand  a  concession  of  tliis  kind — as  the  workingmen  would 
still  remain  the  slaves  of  their  masters,  whether  the  move- 
ment sui»ceeded  or  not.  What  was  needed  wjis  a  social  revo- 
lution— no  half-way  measures — the  complete  annihilation  of 
private  ownerslii[),  the  leveling  of  all  to  a  common  [Jane,  the 
di^'isic)n  of  wealth  and  the  rule  of  the  commune. 

A  number  of  men  had  been  discharged  from  the  McCor- 
mick  harvester  faciory.  The  principal  owner,  the  manager 
and  tlie  sup(»rintendent  of  those  works  claimed  that  the  men 
wcu'o  discharged  because  tiiey  were  no  longer  needed.  The 
workin<niien  chiimcMl  that  thev  wore  dischartjed  because 
th(»y  lind  l)een  proniinoiit  in  the  organization  of  unions, 
foremost  in  tlit;  demands  wliich  were  from  time  to  time  made 
upon  the  McUorinick  company,  and  prominent  in  the  work 
of  ilrawing  u[)  ]»etiti(>ns  uhich  were  now  and  then  presented 
to  obtain  retlress  for  various  grievajicc^s  among  the  em])loves. 
Thi>  worknieji  in  the  t'actorv  Iiad  Ix^en  ])i»rfectin<r  their  (»riraii- 
ization  for  a  l<^ng  time,  or  since  tlio  strike  in  which  the 
Pinkerton  men  Juul  takiMi  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  all 
aiTangemonts  having  been  j)erfected  for  a  long  struggle,  they 
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demanded  that  a  guarantee  should  be  given  that  no  man  in 
the  factory,  or  anyone  serving  on  a  committee,  should  be 
discharged  for  having  acted  as  a  representative  of  his  com- 
rades. This  guarantee  had  been  given  at  the  termination  of 
the  strike  of  the  April  previtms,  but  was  not  lived  up  tix 
Now  it  was  absolutelv  refused.  Of  course  it  had  bo^^n  forci- 
bly  extorted,  rather  than  peaceably  ncliieved,  in  the  firet  place, 
and  the  compauy,  finding  itself  in  a  position  to  resist  now — 
having  a  plentiful  supi)ly  of  finished  work  on  hand — decided 
to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  and  resume  its  independence.  While 
the  question  was  still  pending  and  the  men  were  awaiting  an 
answer,  the  works  were  ''slnit  down''  Februarv  1*>,  1S80,  at 
9:30  a.  m.  Althouijii  this  was  a  move  for  which  the  work- 
men  were  hai'dly  prepared,  yet,  as  they  road  the  notice  that 
work  had  l>eeu  suspended,  they  took  the  announcement  com- 
placently enough.  The  woiks  w\?re  going  to  be  shut  down, 
anyway,  by  the  proi)osed  strike — and  all  expected  to  strike 
before  the  guarantee  demanded  could  be  secured — the  coin- 
pany  had  simply  been  the  first  to  act;  that  was  all. 

For  a  number  of  days  all  was  quiet  on  the  Black  Koad. 
The  locked-(nit  mechanics,  artisfins  and  laborers  assembled 
in  the  \dcinity  of  the  works  from  time  to  time,  and  listened  to 
the  speeches  of  anarchist  missionaries,  but  no  violence  was 
attempted.  The  |M)lice  kej)t  a  cIdso  watch  on  the  district, 
but  hail  reason  to  fear  no  serious  tr(mbh>.  It  was  simply  a 
question,  which  could  lay  idle  the  long(\st,  tlie  works  or  tin* 
men?  and  that  was  a  conundrum  that  time  aloiio  couhl  an- 
swer. The  trade  societies,  and  esp<M*ially  the  leaders  of  the 
eight-hour  movement,  appealed  to  the  locked-out  mt»n  to  he 
patient,  entreated  them  to  be  guanled  in  their  language, 
and  begged  them  to  abstain  from  all  acts  (»!*  violence.  The 
anarchist  leaders  told  them  that  the  works  had  been  shut 
down  to  starve  them  cmt  of  their  holes;  to  drive  them  to 
submLssitm,  and  to  teach  thiMu  such  a  lessmi  that  would  for- 
ever prevent  them  from  d«»maniling  tin?ir  rights  again. 
Dramatic  pictures   of  .s^iualid    hovels,  with  star\'ing  wives 
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anil  famishing  babies,  by  empty  tables  and  chilling  hearth- 
stones, were  painted  by  the  anarchist  orators,  and  held  up 
for  exhibition  before  the  ignorant  men  who  usually  com- 
|)ose(l  their  audiences.  Little  by  little  the  men  were 
wrought  up  to  a  high  })itch  of  excitement  by  these  agitators, 
until  the  feeling  began  to  grow  within  them  that  they  had 
the  right  to  march  upon  the  works,  throw  them  open,  and 
set  the  machinery  in  operation,  in  spit^  of  the  protests  of 
the  owners,  or  raze  tlie  factory  t<j  the  trround  if  resistance 
was  madt^ 

After  several  acts  of  violence  had  been  committeil,  and 
matters  anmnd  the  McCormick  works  began  to  assume  a 
serious  fispect,  the  company  employed  a  large  number  of 
Pinkertou  <letectivcs,  and  the  jiolice  department  placed  five 
hundred  men  on  thegrountl  to  ])reserve  the  j)eace  and  main- 
tain <u*tler. 

In  tJie  meantime  tlie  anarchists  were  busy.  Thev  had 
organized  two  **  armed  groups/'  which  drilled  nightly;  they 
exjwrinitMitod  with  dynamite,  issued  instructions  for  the 
making  of  b«)inbs.  practiced  target  shooting  in  the  country, 
and  ent«*nMl  into  tlie  work  of  preparation  for  th<*  groat  social 
upheaval,  wliicli  they  ju-oilictod  and  lio[)ed  ft^r,  witli  more 
vigor  than  Hiov  had  (^vcr  oxhil)it«Hl  before.  The  police,  in 
seanthing  for  a  inurdcnM*  at  tliis  time,  stunibh^il  upon  a  lot 
of  dynamite  antl  otli<*r  material  of  a  destructive  nature,  in 
tlie  sh'e]ang  n>oni  of  one  Chris  KonuMis,  2-U  AVest  Twenti- 
eth stre«*t.  AnioniT  the  urticdes  f(»ujHl  wore  a  l)roech-loadin«jf 
Sprin^^diehl  rit1»%  twenty  rounds  of  cartriilges.  lead  pi[)e,  and 
a  pot  and  la(Ue  used  in  forming  it  into  balls,  a  number  of 
hollow  h-ad  halls.  inten<h^d  to  be  used  as  bombs,  one  bomb 
lomhvl  and  almost  ready  for  the.  ])ercussion  ca[»,  a  "wi^mght 
iron  ]»ip*'.  which  was  transformed  int<»  an  infernal  nmchine, 
«)thei'  artieles  t>f  like  charactt^'.  and  a  pamphlet  in  the 
(ierman  lani^ua^j-e,  by  Johann  Most,  instructintj  tlie  reader 
how  to  mak<'  explosivt^s.  The  police  discovered  that  Komens 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  anarchistic-socialist  groups, 
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known  as  No.  3,  which  formerly  hehl  its  meetings  at  519 
Blue  Island  avenue.  The  rules  of  the  "grouj)''  required 
every  member  to  ''purchase  a  navy  revolver,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,"  says  Mr.  Paul  Hull,  in  his  book  entitled  ''The 
Chicago  Riot."  Tliis  proceodiiig  alarmed  the  genth*  Teufcon 
in  whose  place  they  met,  and  he  notilied  the  members  that 
he  preferred  that  they  meet  elsewhere.  The  membei^s  were 
armed  with  muskets,  similar  to  that  found  in  Komens^ 
house.  Each  gun  was  numbered  to  oorresi)oiul  with  that  of 
the  person  who  owned  it  or  had  it  in  possession.  Komens' 
gun  was  No.  400.  Instructions  were  given  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  explosives.  The  >)ombs  were  t<.)  l>e 
thrown  into  crowds,  or  the  ranks  of  jiolice  or  militia,  fnmi 
housetops  or  wherever  convenient.  The  grou[)  numbered 
over  one  hundred  ac^tive  members.  AlK)ut  ISS;)  the  soi'iety 
divided  into  two  sections,  and  began  to  meet  elsewhere. 

On  March  2  a  mass-meeting  of  the  locked-out  workmen 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Eii'hteenth  street  and  Center 
avenue— a  locality  in  wliich  socialism  and  communism  of 
the  anarchistic  stripe  had  flourished  for  years — and  was  ad- 
dressed by  A.  R.  Parsons  ami  Michael  Schwab.  The  meet- 
ing, as  these  orators  stated  it,  was  assend)led  not  only  for 
the  purjH>se  of  making  the  grievances  of  tln^  workingmen 
known,  but  to  '"protest  against  the  armed  force  which  had 
been  enlisted  against  them.  To  beseech  an  employci  not  to 
take  the  place  of  another  became  an  attnck  cm  the  state,  and 
these  armed  men,  employed  by  the  state,  (^the  [M)licemen) 
came  forth  at  the  behest  of  cfii)ital,  struck  down  the  peace- 
able citizen,  clubbed  and  searched  them,  and  cast  them  into 
the  j>atrol  wagons  and  hustled  them  off  to  prison.  The  ban- 
ditti of  4aw  and  order'  maintained  the  legal  right  of  capital 
to  do  what  it  pleased  with  labor,  and  the  authorized  '[nek- 
pockets'  searched  every  workman  for  weapons  of  ilefense." 
The  McCormick  company,  after  several  threyteniiig  out- 
breaks, and  upon  the  advice  of  the  press  and  leading  citizens, 
finally  made  a  concession  to  the  men  as  to  the  matter  of 
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wages — a  matter  that  developed  after  the  h)ck-out — but  re- 
serv'ed  the  right  to  employ  non-union  men.  The  shojm  were 
thrown  (»pen,  and  although  the  great  ".najority  of  the  men  re- 
turned to  work,  they  harassed,  annoved,  insulted  and  as- 
Haulted  the  non-unionists  or  "scabs"  who  worked  by  their 
side,  and  <»t)nimitted  so  many  outrages,  that  the  company  had 
to  j)rot<*ct  itsttlf  and  the  men  who  were  willing  to  work  peace- 
ably, still  further,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  outbreak  luid  a 
renewal  of  the  strike.  The  Black  Road  now  became  the 
daily  and  nightly  scene  of  villaincnis  outrages  j)erj)etrated 
uj>on  tliH  non-union  men.  .  They  were  followed  on  their  way 
to  the  works  and  beaten.  Crowds  awaited  the  chising  down 
hour  in  the  evening  and  waylaid  the  ''scabs"  as  they  re- 
turneil  home.  The  ptJice  were  kej>t  jumping,  in  their  wfig- 
ons,  from  tnie  jK)int  to  another  in  an  almost  vain  effort  to 
preserve  tin*  [leace  and  i)rotect  the  liv(»s  of  the  non-union 
men.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  neighljorhocxl,  and 
as  the  days  passed  the  situation  became  more  alarming. 
The  anarchists  w(m*o  every wher(\  Mr.  Dyer  1).  Lum,  their 
<lefender,  tells  us  in  his  "Ctmcise  History  of  the  Great 
Trial  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists  in  ISSt),'^  that  ^' These 
stormy  sccm»s  but  intc»nsitietl  the  general  feeling  of  resist- 
ance and  determination  to  unite  in  Jiiaking  tiie  strike  of  May 
I  all  embracive.  Meetings  |  of  anarchists  •  werehehl  nightly 
in  various  portions  of  the  city,  and  the  ju'iscmers  [that  is  to 
say,  tlie  condemned  seven]  became  promim»nt  as  orators  or 
organizers.  Their  fre<juent  speetrhes  at  in<»*tings  held  on 
the  laki*  front  had  made  the  najni's  and  faces  of  most  of 
tli«'m  tjuniliar  to  workmen.  The  .  I  r/;r ///'/• /^r ///{////,  on  which 
Spies  and  Schwab  wiM'»»  editoi's,  enti4"ed  ardently  in  the 
work  anil  w;is  instjuniental  in  briniri";^  about  a  reiluction  in 
hours  from  fi>urte*'n  and  si\ti>en  to  ten  for  the  bakers,  brew- 
ers and  other  unions.  |  Tlu^  credit  lor  (his  work  was  after- 
ward claimed  by  ()si*ar  Neehu  |.  The  speakers  i>f  the  Inter- 
national were  engaged  nearly  every  evening  in  addressing  or 
orL,'a!ii/.in;^  unions,  •  i.  e..  gn»ups!.      On  the  Monday  j>reced- 
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ing  the  first  of  May  the  Central  Labor  union  [  eouii)o8ed  ex- 
clusively of  anarchistic  socialistn  |  held  an  immense  eight- 
hour  demonstration,  at  which  there  wore  estimated  present 
25,000  persons,  and  who  were  addi'essed  by  Spies,  Parsons, 
Fiehlen  and  Schwab."  As  Spies,  Parsons,  Fielden  and 
Schwab  hail  already  sang  a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  the 
eight-hour  movement,  as  they  nevfsr  lost  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  it.  and  as  they  did  their  level  l>est  to  make  it  so 
odious  that  employers  would  be  driven  t«>  opj^ose  it,  the 
manifest  absurditv  of  this  eit^ht-hour  demonstration  will  be 
apparent.  The  speeches  of  the  quartette  before  the  multi- 
tude of  discontented  workingmen — nearly  all  foreigners,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  Sclavonic  origin,  although  there  were 
more  Germans  in  the  assemblage  than  there  should  have 
been — ^were  calculated  rather  to  embitter  the  ignorant  among 
them  against  the  movement  than  to  reconcile  them  to  it 
The  anarchists  dreaded  the  success  of  the  movement  more 
than  ever,  as  the  d«te  set  for  its  inauguration  approached. 

Ha\ing  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  impossible,  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  August  Spies  appeared  in  the  Arhcitrr  Zrltini(j  on 
May  1.  when  some  25,000  i>r  ;iO,i)00  workingmen  had 
alreadv  struck  for  eij'ht  hours,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
demanding  ten  hours'  pay,  in  spite  of  the  promises  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  eijjht-lumr  loaders: 

The  (lies  are  (^ast !  Tho  first  of  ^lay,  whoHe  iiislorical  sin^lfioam^ 
will  Ije  imderstoocl  and  approbated  only  in  later  years,  is  here.  For 
twenty  years  the  workinj^  piH)ple  of  the  United  Stiites  have  whined  and 
have  l)e^ged  their  extortionists  and  legislators  to  intnxliice  an  ei^ht- 
hour  system.  The  latter  knew  how  to  pnt  the  nio<lest  be^-gar  otf ,  and 
thus  yt'ar  after  year  has  pa.<5seil  by.  At  Ijist,  two  years  ajjo.  a  number  of 
trade  orf^tmizjitions  took  the  matter  up,  and  resolved  that  the  ei^ht-honr 
work  day  should  be  establislunl  on  May  1,  ISSf). 

Tlult  ib  a  6ensil)le  .leinand,  saitl  the  press,  howled  the  professional 
importers,  yelhnl  the  extortionists.  Tlie  impudent  socialists,  who 
wanted  everything,  and  would  not  eontent  themselves  with  rational  d€>- 
mands  of  this  kind,  won»  tn^ated  to  the  eustomary  shower  of  epithets. 

Thus  thin^B  went  on.     The  ai;itation  pro^^ressed  and  everyb(Mly  was 
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in  favor  of  the  Bhorteninir  of  the  work  day.  With  the  approach  of  the 
(lay,  however,  on  whicli  tho  plan  waa  at  last  to  be  realized,  a  suspiciouB 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  extortionists  and  their  priestcraft  in  the  press, 
became  more  and  more  noticeable.  What  had  formerly,  in  theory,  been 
modest  and  rational,  wiis  now  impudent  and  souseloss.  What  had  form- 
erly been  landeil  as  a  praiseworthy  demand,  when  compared  with  social- 
ism and  anarchism,  chanf^d  now  suddenly  into  criminal  anarchism 
itsc*lf.  The  cloven  feet  of  the  hellish  crew,  panting  for  spoils,  became 
visible.  They  had  intonated  the  ei^^ht-hour  hynm  simply  to  lull  their 
dupes,  wor kinsmen,  to  sleep,  and  thus  keep  them  away  from  socitdism. 

That  the  workin^^'men  would  proceed  in  all  earnestness  to  introduce 
the  ei^ht-liour  system  was  never  anticipated  by  these  confidence  men; 
that  the  workin^rinen  would  develop  such  stupendous  iK>wer,  this  they 
never  dreamiHl  of.  In  short,  to-day,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  realize 
a  reform  s<j  lon^f  strivc^n  for,  when  the  extortionisU^  are  reminded  of  their 
promis($s  luid  pledges  of  the  past,  cme  has  this  and  the  other  has  that  to 
ffive  as  an  excuse.  The  workers  should  only  be  contented  and  confide  in 
their  woll-meanin);^  exploiters,  and  some  time  l>etween  now  and  doomsday 
everything  would  be  satisfactorily  arranicred. 

Workin^men,  we  caution  you.  You  have  been  deluded  time  and 
time  a^iiin.    You  must  not  l>e  led  astray  this  time. 

Jud^injf  from  prest^nt  appearances.  I'vcufs  maij  not  take  a  vet'y 
Hmooth  canrse.  Many  of  the  ext<»rtionists.  aye  most  of  them,  are  re- 
solved to  starve  those  to**rea8(m'*  who  refuse  to  submit  to  their  arbi- 
trary dictates,  i.e.,  to  force  them  back  into  their  yoke  by  himger.  The 
(iaesti(m  now  arises,  will  the  workintfmen  allow  tliemselves  to  l>e  slowly 
starved  into  suVunission,  or  will  they  inoculate'  ttome  modern  ideas  into 
their  wonbl-lw  murderers'  heuda/ 

Tli(^  italicized  words  in  this  articlo  wore  not  as  clear 
to  outsiders  on  the  first  of  Mny  as  tliov  w(»ro  a  few  days 
lator.  Tht^y  were  not,  indeed,  italicized  at  all  in  the  Arhritcr 
ZcifuHjj.  Doubtloss  the  members  of  the  dilTerent  anarchist 
*ijroups  knew  well  en(m«^h  wliat  Mr.  Spies  meant,  to  make 
emphasis  of  finv  kind  unnecessary. 

'\Vs  illustrntivt*  of  tht*  liatred  (Earned  by  thus  champion- 
ing tlu^  cause  of  their  fellow  workers,"  says  Mr.  Lum,  "at- 
tention is  c.allcMl  ti)  \\u\  following  leader  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of   The  C/iicatfu  Mdil  of  the  same  day.  May  If 

There  are  two  »ljiiii:«'rous  rutlians  ;it  larjje  in  this  city;  two  sneakinijjf 
cowards  wiio  an'tryin.-r  t<»  create  troiiVilo.  One  of  them  is  named  Par- 
sons: tlu^  oIIht  is  iiMuied  Si)i*'s.  Sliould  tremble  come  they  would  !>e 
the  first  t(»  skulk  away  froiu  the  wvne  of  djin^^er.  the  first  to  attempt  to 
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shield  their  worthlcsn  carcasses  from  harm,  the  first  to  shirk  rospoDsi- 
bility. 

These  two  fellows  have  been  at  work  fomentinc;  disorder  for  the  past 
ten  years.  They  should  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city  long  ago.  They 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  coinniiinity  on  earth. 

Parsons  and  Spies  have  been  enjiragiHl  for  the  past  six  mouths  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  the  preiripitation  of  a  riot  to-day.  They  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  excitement  attending  the  eight-hour  movement 
to  bring  alx>ut  a  series  of  strikes  and  to  work  injury  to  capital  and  honest 
labor  in  every  {xissiblo  way.  They  have  u<»  love  for  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment, and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  hamper  it  and  to  prevent  its  success. 
These  fellows  do  not  want  any  reasonable  concession.  They  are  looking 
for  riot  and  plunder.  They  haven't  got  one  honest  aim  nor  one  honorable 
end  in  view. 

Mark  them  to-day.  Keep  them  in  view.  Hold  them  personally 
responsible  for  any  tnmble  that  occurs.  Make  an  example  of  them  if 
trouble  does  occur, 

''Certainly  n  more  j^ersonally  vindictive  article,"  Hays 
the  Bocialistic  historian  Luni,  *"  than  any  the  prosecution 
have  l)een  able  t<>  produce  from  the  pen  of  either  Spies  or 
Parsons.  How  these  gentlemen  have  lx)rne  themselves  when 
'trouble'  came  is  a  matt<^r  upon  which  no  question  can  be 
raised;  how  far  tlie  implied  threat  has  influenced  their  con- 
viction, is  not,  Iiowevor.  beyond  question/' 

The  same  hand  that  wrote  the  MaiT^i  leader  quoted 
above,  is  tracing  tliese  lines  to-day.  and  its  owner,  looking 
back  over  the  past  seventotMi  months,  sees  that  the  warning 
he  then  gave  was  fully  wjirrantod  and  justified  by  subse- 
quent events,  and  that  the  |)nHli«*tions  made  were  in  every  way 
fulfilled.  Parsons  antl  Spies  wore  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  ruffians  concerned  in  the  anarchist  conspirac^y,  because 
they  were  endowed  generously  with  brains,  liberally  with 
education  and  plentifully  with  the  smooth  and  subtle  faculty 
of  attracting  the  ignorant  and  the  brutish  about  them — a 
faculty  which  they  used  unstintiiigly  nn<l  in  the  furtherance 
of  every  one  of  the  innumernl»le  (hnilish  propensities  of 
their  natures.  When  *'tr(ml>le**  did  come.  Parsons  was  the 
only  one  of  the  anarchist  lenders  to  turn  tail  and  fly.  He 
made  his  appearance  afterward   in  C(mrt  and  gave  himself 
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Up  to  the  authorities,  but  this  he  did  upon  the  positive 
assurance  of  his  over-s?inguine  counsel  that  lie  would  cer- 
tainly escape  punishment.  After  his  conviction,  his  incar- 
ceration in  the  county  jail  was  characterized  by  one  con- 
tinuous and  unremitting  wliine.  He  shirked  his  responsi- 
bilitv  as  an  anarchist  leader  from  the  moment  the  bomb 
was  tlirown.  And  how  was  it  with  Spies?  He  had  no  time 
to  dy,  but  was  putting  his  affairs  in  shape,  so  that  he  could 
mak(»  a  sudden  departure,  when  arrested.  Making  a  dis- 
gusting display  of  bravado  at  the  stfU't,  he  soon  ingratiated 
Jiims<.»lf  into  the  affections  of  a  sympathetic  but  very  fool- 
ish virgin,  ami  through  her  sentimental  tears  cowardly 
appeahnl  for  mercy. 

Editor  George  Schilling,  of  the  Eiyhi-Hour  Day^  a 
papc^r  published  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  for  shorter 
working  hours,  imblished  an  editorial  under  the  head  of 
'*The.  Situation."  on  Saturday  morning.  May  1.  As  it  rej)- 
resents  the  views  of  the  real  friends  of  the  pro|iosed  change, 
as  op[)<)sod  to  those  expressed  by  the  anarchists,  it  is  proper 
to  quote  from  it  fully: 

The  results  of  tho  (M)iiiiujyf  week  will  Ih>  watched  with  intense  intortMSt 
by  frii'inls  and  foes  alike.  T\w  atniosphero  is  filled  with  strikeH  and 
niMiors  of  strikes.  Some  of  the  nnion?,  wo  rejjret  to  say,  have  gono  off 
half-eockod,  and  are  com])lieitin^  this  ei^ht-hour  question  too  mnch 
with  that  of  wa;;os,  and  herein  lies  the  j^re.'iU»st  danger  to  the  movement 
in  this  eity.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  say  they  cannot  pay  the  20  per 
cent,  increase?  in  wajtres  until  the  same  demand  is  successfully  made  of 
their  Eastern  competitors.  This  looks  reason;d>l(\  and  the  Eight- flour 
Daff  deprecates  the  action  of  th»)se  unions  who  have  thereby  complicated 
the  siluation,  and  are  likt-ly  t«)  endanjier  the  success  of  the  movement. 

Competition  is  a  factor  in  the  question,  and  the  workin^jnien  of  Chi- 
Cfi^iO  have  no  rii^ht  to  exact  short  hours  and  hi^rh  waj,'es  from  their 
employers  unless  similar  ilemands  are  made  elsewhere. 

This  was  the  situation  in  a  nut-shell,  and  an  answer  com- 
ph'tti  anil  convinciiiii^  t<>  the  article  written  by  Spies  on  the 
same  su]»ject.      Mr.  Schillin*^  addoil: 

The  (M»mintr  week  is  the  most  responsible  in  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  ('liica^'o.  Strikes  must  be  averted,  if  po8si1))e.  Tbofle  UD- 
der  way  should  be  settled  thriMi^di  the  art  of  diplomacy  instead  of  oou- 
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tinued  hostilities.  The  various  fragmi^uts  of  partially  orgauize<l  work- 
inu^en  must  be  broujfht  under  one  head,  ODe  eight-hour  council,  so  that 
the  efDtire  movement  may  be  conducted  witb  the  precision  of  cl(x;k-work. 
Men  who  have  more  passion  than  brains,  and  are  full  of  braggadocio, 
must  be  put  aside. 

But  Schilling,  and  men  like  him,  who  were  Himiug  solely 
for  the  success  of  the  eiglit-Jioiir  luoveiueiit,  were  no  longer 
in  control  of  the  situation.     It  had  slipjied  noiselessly  fi'oiu 
their  grip.      Short  hours  with  long  pay.  and  short  houi*s 
with   increased    pay,    were   now   the  rallying   cries.      The 
eight-hour  question  gratlually  foil  back  to  the  roar.     The 
workingmeu  were  no  longer  lighting  for  a  grand  principle. 
They  openly  confessed,  in  many  instances,  that  what  they 
wanted  was  not  shorter  hours,  but  more  wages,  while  many 
threatened  that,  in  case  shi»rt  lii^urs  were  granted,  they  woukl 
still  insist  and  strike  for  advfinces  in  wages.     Before  May  1 
the  furniture  workers,  foundrymen,  the  employes  of  several 
of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  lumbermen,  were  out  on 
a  strike  for  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work.     On  May 
1,  the  "Day  of  Emancipation,''  as  it  was  called,  some  thirty 
thousand  men  struck  work  in  evory  department  of  industry, 
from  the  men  wht>  handled  freigJit  in  the  railroad  warehouses 
to  the  girls  who  sewed  uppers  in  tlie  shoe  factories.     The 
streets  were  thronged  with  idle  men  and  women,  the  manu- 
factories were  silent,  and  business  in  general  was  almost  at 
a  standstill.     A  large  numl)(?r  of  employers,  before  evening, 
yielded  to  or  compromised  with  their  hands — some  granting 
ten  hours'   pay,  others  nine  hours'  pay,  for  eight  ht)urs' 
work.     Some  Avent  even   further,  antl  promised  tlieir  em- 
ployes Saturday  aftern(K)n  h«»lidays,  but  tlie  great  majority 
of  the  large  employing  concerns  held  out  against  the  d(»- 
mands  made.     By  far  the  most  serious  striken  was  that  of 
the  freight  handlers,  as  it  practically  paralyz«ul  the  business 
of  the  railroad  companies,  and  in  turn  prev(?nted  merchants 
from  receiving  or  shipping  goods.    The  Chicaujc»,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul   had  begun  to  hire  non-union  men,  promising 
them  full  protection  and  high  wages,  before  the  day  closed. 
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Parsons  left  for  Cincinnati  that  night  Spies,  Schwab  and 
Fiehlen  were,  however,  active  in  their  attendance  at  meet- 
ings, and  the  rod  flag  made  its  ai>i)earanco  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  day  closed  with  an  immense  ball,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  at  Cavalry 
Battery,  which  passed  off  pleasantly.  All  this  time  the 
IK)lice  were  kept  busy.  The  greatest  activity  prevailed  at 
headcjuarters.  Frederick  Ebersold  was  now  superintendent 
and  John  Bonfield  insj^ctor  of  jx^lice.  A  ch>ser  watch 
than  they  suspected  was  kept  cm  the  movements  of  the 
anarchists.  The  superintendent,  from  the  telephone  at 
headquarters,  directe<l  the  movements  of  the  jx)lice,  order- 
ing the  patrol  wagons  here  and  there,  and  keeping,  as  it 
were,  the  entire  city,  and  particularly  that  jKirtion  of  it 
where  trouble  was  likely  to  occur,  under  his  watchful  eye. 
Detectives  were  on  the  alert.  Every  man  on  the  force  was 
prepan»d  for  an  emergency.  Sunday,  May  2,  passed  over 
very  (piietly — so  (juiotly  tliat  many  were  led  to  believe  that 
the*  excitement  liad  (rooliHl  down,  and  that  all  trouble  would 
be  averted.  T!ie  railrojwl  majiagers,  it  was  announced,  were 
about  to  hold  a  joint  mec^ting,  and  the  impression  prevailed 
that  the  ih'mands  oE  tlu^  strikers  w(mld  be  complied  with. 
This  nction.  if  taken,  would  influence  or  compel  those  in 
t>thrr  lim^s  of  trade  io  follow,  and  the  eight-hour  day  would 
be  a  mnlitv.  Some  of  the  irrejit  emploviuii:  concerns  had 
alr«»adv  ^'iveii  tlieir  men  to  understanci  that  their  demands 
wouhl  b(^  complied  with.  Good  feeliii*^  seemed  to  prevail 
in  most  tjuarters.  The  anarchists  were  driven  to  despera- 
titin.  If  the  ei'dit-hour  liijfht  shouhl  win.  all  was  lost  for 
them.  13ut  they  wiTe  (jniet  this  Sabbath  day.  too.  and  no 
rtul  flags  wi'it^  flaunted  from  their  headcpiarters  on  AVest 
Laki^  street.  Said  one  of  the  daily  ]>aj)ers  of  that  morning: 
*' The  thinkinir  men  will  now  Inive  an  iiniin*?.  nnd  the  red 
tlag  s[)irit  will,  doubtless.  In?  somewhat  crushed.'"  Delusive 
dream!  The  red  flag  s[iirit  was  at  that  very  moment  pre- 
paring for  its  boldest  stroke. 
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On  Monday,  May  3,  the  number  of  strikers  ha<l  (luad- 
rapled  and  the  excitement  in  all  cjuart^irs  of  the  city  increased 
in  pro|)<.»rtion.  All  classes  anl  grades  of  workingnien  had 
quit  their  sho})s.  The  mania  was  spreading  and  the  dry 
goocbi  clerks  threatened  to  leave  their  places  behind  the 
counter.  A  number  of  processions  nu^ved  through  the 
streets,  and  on  Fifth  avenur*  (M-ourrotl  a  scene,  one  of  the 
most  disgrac^eful  in  the  history  of  Chi(»ago,  that  caused  the 
blood  in  many  an  honest  and  patriotic  heai-t  to  boil  with 
indiguatiou.  A  pn^cession  of  about  500  tailor-girls  had 
been  moving  down  that  thoroughfare.  It  was  comj.M)sed 
wholly  of  the  daughters  or  wives  of  foreigners,  principally 
of  Bohemian,  PolLsh  and  Hungarian  origin.  Many  of  the 
young  women,  doubtless  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and  in- 
spired with  the  excitement  of  tlie  day,  carried  ajid  wave«l  red 
flags.  In  passing  the  oiWce  of  the  Arbcitrr  Zrifniuj,  which 
was   then   located  on  the  avenue  named,  a  lot  of  frowsv- 

•r 

headed  ruffians,  among  thorn  S])ies  and  Schwab,  waved  red 
banners  and  flags  from  the  windows,  and  gesticulated  like 
madmen  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  over  the  api)earance  of  the 
miserablv-clad  women,  iiianv  of    whnm   wore   undtuibtedlv 

mm  » 

dresse<l  in  ragged  apparel  for  ellV'ct  -  as  the  poorest  women  in 
Chicacro  never  l(H)k  as  shabbv  as  most  of  those  creatures  did 
that  day.  The  blood-red  flag  of  the  ct>mniune  had  never 
been  flaunted  as  lM)hlly  before  in  the  busiinisspartof  the  city, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  were  on  the  |K)int  t)f  rushing  into 
the  ArbeUin'  Zriiuiuj^  gutting  the  ])lac»>  and  stringing  up 
the  vagabonils  resjKUisible  for  Hh*  treasonable  proceeding, 
when  the  fla<rs  were  hauled  in,  followed  l)v  the  frowsv  heads, 
and  l>etter  councils  prevaihnl. 

That  afternoon  ominous  ntnvs  came  from  the]>Iack  Uoad. 

■ 

Tlie  McCormick  strikers  had  bo»Mi  nivsttu'iouslv  (luiot  for 
several  days.  Now  the  passions  of  the  men  bri>keout  afresh 
and  hostilities  had  begun  in  earnest.  S«»nie  five  or  six  thou- 
sand Sclavs,  among  Avhom  were  a  few  Germans  of  th(*  lowest 
order,  assembled  on  the  commons  or  prairie,  which  lay  on 
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eitlif»r  side  «jf  Blue  Island  uAeniie  at  the  terniiiiiiR  «>f  Eobev 
Btreot,  at  about  two  o'clock.  These  men  had  been  gathering 
from  an  earlv  hour  in  the  morninj;,  antlthev  dotted  the  Black 
Boad  and  prairie  very  thickly  when  the  1,400  men  employed 
in  the  M^'Corniick  factorv  crossed  over  to  be^jin  their  dav's 
work.  About  To  [>pr  cent.  «>£  these  were  mm-uuionists,  or 
*'scnbs.*'  as  the  strikers  wc*re  pleased  to  call  them.  A  de- 
tachment «)F  tln»  strikers  had  been  placed  near  the  gate  of 
the  factory,  and  astlie  workmen  approached  h  y  were  either 
pH'vaihMl  upon  not  to  enter,  com])elled  to  stay  i»ut,  or  gained 
admission  throu<rh  force.  Durin*'  the  forenoon  crowds  hunif 
about  the  gate.  «»r  leaned  against  the  high  board  fence 
whi(?li  surrounded  the  works.  A  meeting  was  called  for  the 
afternoon,  at  which  all  the  strikers  and  their  friends  were 
urgi'd  to  be  present,  and  hencr?  tht»  gathering  of  five  or  six 
thousand  on  the  prairie.  Tlie  striking  lumber  shoA-ers  had 
contributed  toward  swelling  the  crowd,  and  according  to  the 
statement  at  August  Spies,  wlio  addressed  the  meeting,  "fully 
lO.OOO  |u»rsoiis  must  have  b<M'n  [)rnsont*'  when  he  aiTivcd. 
A  iiuiiib<'r  of  sjHHH'hes  were  made  in  the  Polish.  Bohemian, 
Hmi«^ari;iii  and  (n^rman  languages,  and  niior  the  less  cele- 
br.'ibMl  iinitnrs  had  finished.  Spies  addressed  the  multitiule. 
There  wen?  some  d(»tectives  scattered  amouiT  the  crowd  and 
around  the  fach)i'y,  but  very  few  policemen  were  present,  as 
iH)  ininu*(lint«'  tr«)ubh'  was  antici[)ated  out  tliat  way.  and  the 
entire  force  wns  kept  l)usy  in  the  difft»rent  districts  of  the 
city  where  strikes  were  in  progress.  The  speeches  made  in 
polish  and  l>ohenii}in  were  of  the  most  inflammatorv  nature, 
and  Spies  capped  the  climax  by  urging  the  alrea<ly  excited 
men  to  inc(Mnliarisni  a  fid  violence.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
crush  out  the  eiglit-hour  movenieTit,  and  the  opportunity  was 
n(»t  to  ]»(»  waste.l.  lie  advised  tlio  men  to  arm  themselves 
with  dy  naiiiiti'.  iith*>.  shot-guns.  ])ist(>ls.  clu])s.  sticks.  st<mes — 
anvthini^  that  th»'V  could  use  etfectivelv  — and  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  freedom  liere  ami  now.      Xo  time  was  to  be  lost. 


fty 


rhe  work  must  l)e  begun  at  once. 
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The  tletectives  and  [H)li<*oiiUMi  who  were  present  bocame 
alarmed  early  in  the  F;peecli-in«kin«j^.  Tliey  saw  that  trouble 
was  inevitable.  Word  was  sent  to  lieadquarters,  ami  so<m 
patrol  wagons,  loaded  witli  blue-<M  ats,  wore  on  their  way  to 
the  Black  Road. 

Many  of  the  excited  men  Imd  already  left  the  meeting 

before  Spies  closetl  his  s|)eech,  and  he  testilies: 

Dnring  my  speec^b  I  heard  some  voioe8  in  the  rear,  i^'hich  I  did  not 
onderstaBd,  and  saw  about  15()  men  leave  the  pniirio,  running  up  the 
Black  Boad,  toward  M(^Corniick*H  reaper  works  (one-quarter  nule  south 
of  where  the  meeting;  was).  Five  minutes  later  [  heanl  pistol  shooting 
in  this  direction,  and  u|H)n  iiKpiiry  was  informed  that  the  strikint;  mold- 
ers  of  McCk)rmick*8  works  were  trying'  to  make  the  •*  scabs/*  who  had 
taken  their  places,  stop  work.  About  this  time— I  was  just  closing  niy 
speech-  [Spies  should  have  said,  "  AV.out  this  tin\e,  I  thought  it  best  to 
close  my  speech  "]  a  patrol  wagon  rattled  up  the  street,  filltHl  with  police- 
men ;  a  few  minutes  later  alxint  seventy-tive  policemen  followed  the 
patrol  wagon  on  f<x)t,  who  were  again  followed  by  three  or  fonr  more 
patml  wagona  The  shooting  ccmtinuetl,  only  that,  instead  of  single 
shots,  regular  volleys  were  now  fired.  [  left  tbe  meeting,  and  liasteneil 
up  to  McOormick's. 

Mr.  Spies'  statement  is  all  correct,  save  f»s  to  the  last 
sentence.  He  left  the  meeting — there  is  no  qiiestitm  al)oiit 
that;  but  he  di(bf  t  hasten  up  to  McCormick's.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  hastened — that  does  not  express  it  -  tied  to  a  Blue 
Island  avenue  street-car,  and  wfis  soon  on  liis  wav  to  the 
ArheUcr  Zrihing  office,  where  the  work  of  preparing  the 
''Revenge  Circuhu*''  was  undertaken  a  little  later  on.  The 
detectiA'es  who  turned  in  the  police  alarm  were  J.  M.  Hanes 
and  J.  J.  Egan.  How  (juickly  it  was  responded  to,  the 
statement  made  by  Spies  seems  to  show.  Lo<»ktul  within 
the  telephone  room  at  heaihjnarters  was  Sui)erint<^ndent 
Ebersold  from  that  mimient  until  late  in  the  evening,  dis- 
patching patrol  wagons  from  point  to  ])oint,  ordering  de- 
tachments here  and  thiMv,  ajid  covering  tlu^  iield  of  opera- 
tion as  intelliffentlv — more  intelliirentlv — than  if  he  had 
been  on  the  ground.  Not  a  wag<m  or  a  company  moved  or 
acted  without  his  special  instructions.  With  the  station 
nearest  to  the  trouble  alwavs  in  direct  communication  with 
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him,  he  lieard  rejx)rt8,  and  acted  upon  them  quickly,  de- 
cisively and  energetically.  During  that  exciting  aftemoou, 
the  mobs,  moving  in  different  directions,  must  have  felt 
some  surprise  at  being  headed  off  and  scattered  at  everj' 
tuni,  C-hief  Ebersold,  througli  his  able  lieutenants,  had 
information  immediately  regarding  every  movement  made, 
and  the  patrol  wagons,  which  dashed  liither  and  thither 
without  apparent  object,  and  with  such  api)arent  reckless- 
ness, were  all  moving  in  resj>onse  to  the  plans  being  exe- 
cuted at  heachpiarters.  The  scene  laid  before  Ebersold  like 
a  checker-board,  and  he  moveil  his  men  as  carefully  as  the 
most  ex}>ert  of  players,  until  the  surface  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  blue-coats,  and  the  Eeds  had  been  wiped 
out.  Never  had  the  patrol  system  been  worked  to  greater 
perfection. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  handling  the  force,  bloody 
work  was  £foiii<;  on.  Patrolmen  West  and  Condon  were  the 
only  policemen  at  the  McCorinick  factory  when  the  first  out- 
break and  assault  occurred.  As  tlio  crowds  came  thick  and 
fast  across  the  prairie  and  oji  the  Black  lload  toward  the 
works,  thf»  factory  bell  rang  out  for  the  men  employed  within 
to  quit  work.  Then  the  workmen  began  to  pass  out,  dinner 
buckets  in  hanil.  It  was  about  half-past  .-^  o'clock.  The 
mob  gathered  around  iho.  gates.  Three  or  four  of  the  work- 
men wtjre  assaulted  and  brntallv  beaten.  Others  weredriven 
back  io  tlie  enclosure.  Otlicejs  Condoji  and  West  fought 
like  hei'oes  to  |>rotect  the  workmen,  and  brandishing  their 
clubs  and  revolvers  kej)t  the  crowd  at  bay.  Condon,  at 
len<i:th.  WHS  struck  on  thi^  side  bv  a  heavv  stojie,  and  hastened 
towanl  Wt'stcrn  nnd  lUiK^  Island  avenue  to  turn  in  an  alarm. 
Hirre  he  found  that  ht>  wns  so  badly  injured  as  U>  be  unable 
t<»  spenk.  Sonicbody  stjinding  iHjar  sent  in  tin;  ahirni  for  him. 
Tliis  hurried  the  roinforcements.  Ollicer  West  was  driven 
from  his  position  at  the  gate,  [uirsued  down  the  switch  track 
alongside^  the  Mcr«)rniick  works,  pelted  with  stones  and 
badlv    beaten.     Then  the  Hinman  street  patrol   wairon,  in 
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€X>mmancl  of  Sergeant  Enriglit,  and  iuuiiikhI  by  OIVuhm'h  I<\i 
gate,  Bafferty,  Falley,  Quiutnii,  Wulsh,  PoiiHiiick,  Ziiiiiiiirk, 
and  McCarthy,  came  dashing  toward  tho  nit>h  that  niir- 
rounded  the  gate,  cut  an  avenue  througli  it,  and  «Mitortul  l\us 
enclosure.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  moii  wore  out  of  th«)  wnj^nn 
and  fighting  back  the  infurifited  rioters,  wliile  stonns  and  bul- 
lets whizzed  around  their  ears  and  niissitos  of  oviu-y  conrniv- 
able  character  were  hurled  against  tiinn  in  blinding  hIiowoi'h. 
Not  a  pane  of  glass  nor  a  window  sash  was  li^ft  wlioln  in  tint 
northern  portion  of  the  McCormick  works.  Thn  mob  wnM*.kcd 
the  gateman^s  house,  and  it  was  driving  the  bravti  litiln  body 
of  policemen  into  close  quarters  whcji  another  wfigon  load  of 
men  arrived,  dismounted,  and  ofKuiruI  (iro  u|Kin  the  niub,  and 
then  came  Captain  Simon  O'Donnfill,  and  after  him  anoilinr 
large  reinforcement  Captain  O'Donnell  was  w<:H  known  Ut 
the  mob,  and  thoroughly  hat<Ml  because  of  the  vigoroim 
manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  tho  [irofeHsional  rioi<:rn 
in  his  district  He  drove  from  the  Twelfth  nin-Mi  ktation  in 
a  buggy.  As  he  was  pas.sing  through  iilue  Ihland  av^^nfje, 
some  thirtv  rioters  surrounde^l  his  v-hichs  and  ord<in^d  }iim 
to  cret  out-  H-i  lashed  hi.s  hor.-.»;.  out  l}i<;  riot':rf'/  f;j.'«:>;  Ailh 
his  whii,..  &Ld  flro%>-  thro'i^'h  th<;rri.  '1  h«:/i  th'^v  hurl'-yj 
stones  aLi  briokis  it  Liin,  kom^:  '»:  iixhiu  r-.imcu.'j  hi/.'i  'w*  t;i<: 

and  fac<:*l  Lii?  ir^-^r^'-.r^,  ^r- 1  ;i-.-.;i..'i.'.v..  .-•■.•.o-'.-'r  ii.  irr.i,  \    -..A 
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men  in  the  wagon  bent  low  to  escape  the  shower  of  stones, 
while  revolvers  kept  the  macl  crowd  at  bay.  The  men  were 
needed,  and  speedily,  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact 
that  mob  would  have  suffered. 

As  the  patrol  wagons  dashed  up,  one  after  another,  the 
mob  became  less  aggressive,  wavered  and  scattered.  Every 
one  of  the  wagons  was  saluted  with  a  volley  of  stones  as  it 
passed  through  the  dense  crowiL  Officer  Shepherd  knocked 
a  would-be  assassin  senseless  with  his  club,  as  he  was  taking 
delil)erate  aim  with  a  revolver  at  a  wagon  load  of  policemen. 
The  entire  district  was  covered  with  rioters,  but  the  wagons 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  dispersing  the  crowds  wherever 
they  were  inclined  to  gather  in  large  numbers.  This  was 
kept  up  for  an  hour  after  the  assault  on  the  works,  and  the 
police  at  length  hml  the  entire  district  under  subjection.  A 
man  named  John  Vogtik  was  shot  through  the  left  loin  dur- 
ing the  battle  at  the  gate.  Another  was  killecL  Several  others 
were  shot  less  seriously.  One  man  had  his  finger  shot  off, 
another  had  a  gash  cut  across  his  scal]^.  Fifty  or  more  were 
bailly  bruised  antl  otherwise  injured.  Many  of  the  rioters 
were  clnhbod  and  wont  home  with  swollen  heads  and  sore 
slioul(lt?rs.  Assistant  Superintendent  Bensly,  of  McCormick's 
factory,  was  badly  bruisod.  Officer  Kaiser  was  badly  wounded 
in  th<*  head  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  m<»b.  All  was  quiet 
in  the  Black  Jload  at  i)  o'clock  that  evening.  One  of  the 
most  oxcitin*;]:  events  of  the  day  remains  to  be  described. 

Officer  Casey,  of  the  third  precinct  station,  with  three 
other  poliirenuni,  undertook  to  convey  John  Vogtik,  the 
woumled  man  uHnitioned  above,  to  his  home,  No.  422  West 
Seven t<H.»iith  str(H^t.  The  patrol  wagon  in  which  the 
woundcMl  man  lay  was  followed  by  a  savage  mob,  bent  upon 
seeking  v<*ii;^(iance  tor  the  shooting  of  theii'  comrades.  The 
crowd  was  c(>iii[)os(hI  almost  wholly  of  Bohemians.  As  the 
wagon  turned  tlio  corner  of  Center  avenue  the  mob  divided 
up  into  snialltM'  Inulies  and  did  not  follow,  but  each  crowd 
appeared* I  to  be  discussing  the  situation  among  themselves. 
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They  stood  quietly  arouiul  while  the  policemen  carried  their 
wounded  fellow-couutrymau  into  his  liouse,  aud  by  the  time 
that  he  was  de|X)sited  on  a  bed,  and  the  policemen  had  re- 
turned to  the  street,  the  entire  neighborln^od  had  tui'ned  out 
en  masse  and  clogged  the  street  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon. 
Casey  remained  behind  to  get  the  report  of  Vogtik's  con- 
dition, and  was  detained  in  the  house  alK)ut  five  jninut^s 
after  the  other  officers  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  Avagon. 
Many  of  the  neighbors  had  crowded  into  the  house,  and 
into  the  bech'oom  where  Vogtik  lay.  On  being  asked  who 
shot  him,  Vogtik,  evidently  jnisiuiderstandiug  the  question, 
pointed  to  Casey.  The  crowd  inside  would  not  and  did  not 
wait  for  an  explanation,  but  immediately  communicated  the 
news  that  Vogtik's  murderer  was  in  the  house,  to  the  mob 
outside.  Instantly  there  was  a  demand  for  Casey's  blood. 
He  was  seized  and  dragged  out  to  the  sidewalk.  '^  Lynch 
him,"  "Hang  him,"  "Kill  him,"  were  the  cries  heard  on 
all  sides.  Casey,  although  a  Hercules  in  strength,  was 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  this  mob,  which  hemmed  him  in 
on  all  sides.  But  he  made  a  desperate  struggle,  and  in  his 
e£Forts  to  escape  his  uniform  was  torn  in  shreds.  A  ruffian 
in  the  mob  brought  a  rope,  and  one  end  of  it  was  thrown 
over  the  arm  of  a  lamp-|)Ost  in  front  of  Vogtik's  house,  the 
mob  setting  up  a  cheer  and  yelling  with  delight  when  they 
beheld  this  proceeding.  As  Cnsev's  eyes  fell  upon  the  dang- 
ling rope,  and  as  he  realized  the  dreadful  and  humiliating 
end  which  this  barbarous  crowd  had  prepared  for  him,  he 
made  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  threw  off  his  captors. 
freed  himself  of  their  clutches,  aud  ran  for  his  life,  followed 
by  the  disappointed,  howling,  munlerous  atfiaillr,  Casey 
fired  several  shots  as  he  ran,  ai-d  sun^eodod  in  keeping 
safely  in  advance  of  the  mob  until  ho  reached  C'(»nter  avenue, 
where  the  patrol  wagon,  coutniniiig  his  comrades,  met  him, 
they  having  turned  back  upon  hearing  the  shots  from 
his  revolver.  He  was  helpinl  into  the  wagon  in  ni\  al- 
most exhausted  condition.     The  mob  seemed  to  bo  inclined 
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to  attack  the  wagon  at  first,  but  the  policemen  drew  their 
revolvers,  and  the  crowd  fell  back. 

When  the  Black  Boad  had  been  quieted,  the  police  es- 
corted the  workingmen  confined  within  the  McC!ormick 
factory  to  their  homes.  The  wives  and  daughters  and 
mothers  of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  rioters  at  inten-als 
attacked  the  officers  of  the  law  with  stones  and  sticks,  but 
more  frequently  with  vile  abuse  in  Sclavonic  and  broken 
English.  One  woman  struck  an  officer  with  a  stone,  and  the 
police  were  finally  compelled  to  make  a  harmless  charge 
,   upon  these  females,  in  order  to  scatter  them. 

In  taking  home  a  wounded  socialist,  one  of  the  patrol 
wagons,  containing  five  men,  was  attacked  by  an  immense 
mob.  An  effort  was  made  to  overturn  the  wagon,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  police  appeared  to  have  been  determined 
upon.  One  of  the  rioters  had  aimed  a  blow  at  Officer  Kay- 
zer,  who  in  turn  fired,  and  the  socialist  fell. 

Lieutenant  (now  captain)  Hubbard,  with  one  hundred 
men,  remained  at  the  Central  detail  in  resei-ve  throughout 
the  day.  Nearly  all  the  other  stations,  particularly  those  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  were  well  provided  with  reserves. 
Every  j>oint,  where  trouble  was  likely  to  occur,  was  covered 
by  the  force.  The  disposition  nnd  discipline  of  the  men 
were  adniiruble.  There  were  no  hitch  oh  whatever,  and  from 
morning  until  night,  the  police  macliinoiy  of  the  city  acted  like 
clock-work.  "  We  have  perfected  arrangements  for  prompt 
and  decisive  action  in  all  cases,"  said  Inspector  Bonfield  that 
night.  **  I  believe  we  are  stron*^  enough  to  suppress  any 
uprising.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  he  necessary  to  call  out  the 
militia,  because*.  I  do  Jiot  anticipate  any  serious  trouble.  There 
will  be  more  or  loss  rioting,  a  few  sanguinary  conflicts,  some 
})l(Kjd  spilling  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  like  a 
repetition  of  the  riot  of  1877."  Inspect(3r  Bonfield  could  not 
calculate  ujion  the  devilish  secret  ch^signs  of  the  anarchists; 
no  man  could.  He  supposed  thfit  tlit^  police  dt^partment  had 
human  bein«rs,  not  bloodthirsty  deinons,  to  deal  with. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THF  FOURTH  OP  MAY,  188ft-FROM  MORNING  UNTIL  NIGHT— THE  OUTRAGES 
COMMITTED  BY  TIIK  MDIW  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 
AND  CENTER  AVENUE  -  LIVELY  WORK  FOR  THE  TOLICEMEN  IN  THE 
ANARCHIST  SECTION-THK  "REVEN(JE  C I IICUL A R"— SCHWAB'S  INCEN- 
DIARY EDITORIAL,  AND  THE  (WLI.  FOR  A  MASS  MEETING— SPIES' 
SIDE  OF  THE  QrESTIOX— THE  HAYMARKET  GATHERING— WHY  THE 
MEETING  PLACE  WAvS   CHANGED. 

A  fairer  morning  than  tbnt  which  smiled  across  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1886, 
never  dawned  upon  the  city  of  Chicago.  Tlie  wounded, 
crippled,  bruised  and  bleeding  anardiists  who  looked  out 
n\}on  it  must  have  been  inaddoiied  by  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  new  day,  the  clearness  of  the  nkv,  the  fresh- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  glorious  awakening  of 
Nature  from  her  long  sleep,  made  manifest  in  every  peeping 
grass-blade  and  swelling  butl. 

The  night,  to  all  appearances,  had  passed  over  [»eaeeably, 
and,  to  those  who  souijlit  \\io.  citv's  Imsiness  center  in»the 
early  morning,  it  seemed  as  though  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned bv  the  oi^'ht-honr  strikes  and  the  troubles  at  Mc- 
<3ormick's  were  alM)ut  to  subside  at  last.  A  feclinir  of  tran- 
4[uillity  prevailed  dt)wn  iown,  and  to  sueh  an  extent  that  even 
yesterday's  events,  fn\sh,  impressive  and  aiarmin<j:  as  thev 
were  but  a  few  lumrs  since,  wt^re  nireadv  fadiiiir  fn»m  the 
public  mind,  and  gliding  smoothly  and  swiftly  into  liistory, 
as  more  epis(xl<»s  along  tin*  road  of  Chicago's  marvelous 
progress.  This  sudden  change  from  public  alarm  to  poj)U- 
lar  tranquillity  was  one  wJiich,  in  a  gn-at  measure.  li;ul  be- 
come |)eculiar  to  Chicag(».  1'lie  [>anic  occasionrd  by  the 
great  fire  was  cb'eadful  while  it  lasted,  but  it  ditMl  completely 
out  in  a  single  night,  and  some  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
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who  li.'ul  goiio  to  sleep  in  despair,  arose  next  morning- 
1  movant  with    houe   and    confident    of    success.     The    riot 

•  A. 

ol  77  roaclied  its  climax  one  altenioon,  and  the  city  was 
<-raz"d  with  excitement;  next  dav  the  riot  was  hardlv  an 
int<.*r<  stin;^  tr»pic  of  conversation.  So  it  was  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  so  it  {>roniised  to  lie  now.  The  [)olice  had  finally 
«^rapph.Hl  with  tlie  McCc^rmick  rioters  in  dead  earnest,  anil 
when(;ver  tJioy  were  artiusc*d  to  that  point,  then  peace  was 
broui'ht  around  sure  anil  sudden.  What  need  to  bother  any 
furth(»r  witli  the  disturbance?     It  was  all  over. 

The  fri(»ntls  of  the  eif^lit-hour  movement  were  reallv 
chuckling  o\t'r  tlie  defeat  of  the  amirchist  element  on  the 
Black  Itoatl.  Parsons,  Sj)ies  and  the  rest  had  taken  charge 
of  the  campaign  down  that  W!iy,  and  liad  mot  with  ignoble 
failure.  It  was  plain  now  that  tliey  would  not  dare  to  raise 
their  heads  again.  Spies  had  n^treated  (m  a  strcet-cjir  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  pistol  shot,  and,  of  course,  he  would 
not  have  the  ini[judt.'nce  to  say  anotlier  wonL  Everything 
l<H)keil  v«?rv  favorablij  for  the  movement.  At  the  stoi-k 
yards  and  i^dlman,  the  strike  for  short  hours  was  general. 
Manv  eniployi^rs  aiiiiouncecl  voluntarily  a  riMliu*tit)n  of  hours, 
at  tlui  old  |»My.  The  packing  houses  were  yielding — under 
prott^si,  ol'  (M»m>r'.  but  yielding  nm'ertheless.  The  lumber- 
men wtre  ineliniMl  to  look  wynm  the  jnovement  favorably, 
notwithstandinij  that  ihrcats  t)f  burninj^  the  vards  hatl  been 
ajid  w<*re  l)i*iii<r  frcelv  mnde  In'  th(^  emr)loves.  The  state  of 
business  was  surh  that  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  could  not. 
atlVird  iit  shut  (h»wn.  The  demands  of  trade  were  pivssing. 
The  tiin«-s  were  g«M>d.  It  was  just  at  the  (►peniiig  of  a  season 
which  ga\e  »'vciy  jinMnisiJ  of  being  a  most  pros] )erous  one. 
One  bv  one  duriiiij:  the  morninir.  and  faster  still  by  noon, 
thev  tell  into  line,  took  tlieir  old  hands  back  uuiler  the  new 

arran^a'niejit.  and  che<;rru]lv  set  to  work  to  mnkii  the  best  of 

o  »■ 

it.  There  mnv  1im\(^  be«*ji  imniv — undoubtedly  ther«.^  wore — 
I'lnn  !;«.^'  the.Ne  maiiut'actun'rs  who  l)ent  their  heads  to  the  in- 
evitable, ui;':i  ill.'.  iiji'!!t-.l   H'.-.'i  v.'itioii  thnt  when  trade  slack- 
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ened  they  would  throw  these  eight-hour  strikers  out  of 
doors,  and  bring  them  to  bettor  terms.  But  the  great  major- 
ity of  Chicago  employers,  who  made  the  concessions  de- 
manded, did  so  in  good  faith. 

In  his  dirty  little  office  on  Fifth  avenue,  the  bloody- 
minded  Spies  had  already  i)ut  a  finishing  touch  to  the  eight- 
hour  agitation.  He  was  driven  to  the  jxjint  where  a  des- 
perate card  had  to  be  played — and  lie  played  it 

He  claims  to  have  left  the  meeting,  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  addressing  when  the  shooting  was  heard  at  Mc- 
Cormick^s,  in  order  to  join  the  mob  that  was  surging  toward 
the  works.  It  has  been  estalilishod,  as  l)ofore  stated,  with- 
out any  doubt,  that  he  immediately  took  a  street-ear.  After 
seeing  some  indescribable  butcheries  performed  by  the  hell- 
ish jx^lice  at  McCormick's  gate,  *•  I  ran  back."'  he  says,  '*  to 
the  meeting,  which  in  the  moantimt)  had  been  a(ljt)Ui*necL 
The  people  were  leaving  it  in  small  knots,  going  homo,  some 
of  them  indifferent  and  unctuicernetl  at  the  news  from  Mc- 
Cormick's,  others  shaking  their  ht^ads  in  indignation.  I 
was  frantic,  but  my  sonsos  returned  as  I  glanced  over  the 
stolid  faces  of  these  people;  thcu'e  wjis  no  response  there! 
And,  seeing  that  I  could  be  of  no  possible  assistance  here, 
I  tcx)k  a  car,  without  uttering  another  word,  and  rodc^  ih»wn 
town  to  mv  office.  Just  in  what  frame  of  mintl  I  was,  I  can- 
not  describe.  I  sat  down  to  address  a  circular  to  the  work- 
ingmen — a  short  account  of  what  had  transpired,  and.  ji  word 
of  advice:  that  they  should  not  be  si)  f ck dish  as  to  try  to  resist 
an  arme<l,  organized  'nu)b,'  in  the  employ  of  the  ca[>italists, 
with  empty  hands, — but  I  was  so  excited  that  I  C(.»uld  not 
write.  I  dictated  a  short  address,  but  tore  it  up  agnin,  after 
I  had  read  it,  and  then  sat  down — the  compositors  were 
waiting  for  the  copy,  it  bfiiig  nt'trr  i]i(^  regular  hours — and 
wrote  the  now  famous  so-cmIKmI  •  Uovt'nge  Circuhir*  in  En- 
glish and  German.  The  word  *l{(»viMige'  was  put  on  as  a 
headline  by  one  of  the  composit<>rs  ( without  my  knowliulgeV 
who  'thought  it  made  a  good  hcvuling.'    1  ordered  the  rircidar 
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printed,  and  told  the  office  assistant  to  liave  them  taken  to 
the  (liflForent  meetings  that  were  held  in  the  evening.  There 
were  onlv  a  few  hundred  of  them  cireulateti  After  I  had 
given  this  order,  I  went  home." 

And  so,  after  dt>ing  that  which  was  intended  to  create 
disturbance,  incite  crime  antl  lead  to  murder,  and  that  which 
within  a  very  few  hours  afterward  was  destined  to  bring  sor- 
row and  misery  t(^  a  hundred  hearthstones  and  ccmsternation 
to  the  people  of  a  city  which  had  made  the  mistake  of  tolerat- 
ing him  and  wretches  like  him  too  long,  this  devil-inspired, 
anarchistic  maniac,  feeling  easier  in  his  mind,  went  home. 
Here  is  the  actrocious  circular: 

Revenue !  Workiuffinen,  to  arms !  Your  masters  sent  out  their  blood- 
hoimds,  tlio  i)olice.  They  killed  six  of  your  brothers  at  MeCormick's  tliis 
afternoon:  they  killed  the  poor  wretches  btn^ausc  they  had  the  coumgo  to 
disolwy  the  supremo  will  of  your  ix>sae8;  they  kiHe<l  them  because  they 
dared  to  ask  for  the  sborteniuj^  of  the  hours  of  toil;  they  kiHcil  them  to 
show  you,  free  Ainerieau  j'itizens,  tliat  yc»u  must  l)e  satisfied  and  con- 
tented witb  wbfitever  your  bosses  condescend  to  allow  you.  or  you  ^will 
^et  killi'd.  You  have  for  years  suffered  uumeasurable  initpiities;  you 
have  worked  yjiursflf  to  death;  you  have*  endured  the  pan^js  of  want 
ami  huii^rtT,-  your  children  you  iiave  sacrifice*  I  to  the  factory  lords -in 
short,  you  have  lM»en  miserable  and  obedient  slaves  all  thest.»  years.  Wliy  ? 
Tt*  satisfy  tlu»  insatiable  «,'reed,  to  till  the  cotfers  of  your  lazy,  thievinir 
masters.  When  you  ask  them  now  to  lessen  the  burden  they  send  tiieir 
bltKjdhounds  out  to  shoot  you  kill  you.  If  you  are  men,  if  you  are  the 
sons  of  your  t^'ramlsires  who  have  shed  their  blood  to  free  you,  then  yim 
will  rise  in  your  iiiitrht.  Tb^rcules.  ainl  destroy  the  hideous  monster  that 
seeks  to  tlestroy  you.    To  armsl    We  call  you  to  arnisl 

YorU  liliOTlIERS. 

WliJit  it*  Si^iiio  ]>rintor,  into  whosc^  mind  tlie  |M)ison  of 
the  atiiiDSpliciv  which  surnmiKhMl  tho  liy(»nas  wht»  crawled 
up  jiihI  diiwii  tho  nnrrow  staircMse  r>l'  the  Arhcllcr  Zrifintt/ 
oilicn  iiMil  peiu'tratod — what  if  s«nii^  hair-wittcd  <»r  drunken 
(^iiiployc.  h;id  ]>ut  on  as  n  hpad-lino  lln^  word  *'l{evonixe!'" 
ft  il<M's  n<»t  I'lild  one  jnt  ni»r  titfb'  t«>  the  diabolical  nature  of 
the  circubir.  nor  would  its  omission  b»sson  the  atrocitv  of  the 
conipnsitioh. 

In  tin*  ti'i.'il  oT  tho  scoundn*!?^   who  planned,  insti'^at^^d 
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and  precipitated  the  tbrowing  of  the  bomb  on  the  night  of 
May  -I,  the  Ktato  lield  as  its  theory  "that  for  a  number  of 
years  there  existed  in  tlie  county  of  Cook  a  conspiracy,  em- 
bracing a  large  number  of  persons,  having  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the  state  and  county, 
the  overthrow  of  the  law  itself  and  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  existing  order  of  society,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  not  by  agitation  or  through  the  ballot  box,  but  by  force 
and  terrorism,  a  consj^iracy  deliberately  formed  and  thor- 
oughly organized." 

Lest  there  should  still  remain  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
intelligent  people  regarding  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy, 
let  us  watch  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  as  w^e  try  to 
describe  them ;  how  events  became  dove-tailed ;  how  appar- 
ently trivial  circumstances  became  woven;  how  arrange- 
ments, seemingly  disjointed  and  without  relation,  settled 
down  finally  into  one  concerted  design  for  the  creation  of  a 
disturbance  which  the  conspirators  hoped  would  end  in  the 
social  revolution  tliev  had  so  lon<^  dreamed  of. 

A  man  on  horseback  scattered  a  batch  of  the  "Bevenge 
Circulars "  at  a  socialistic*,  gathering  in  front  of  54  West 
Xiake  street  before  the  ink  witli  which  they  were  printed  was 
yet  dry,  and  there  is  evidoiu^o  going  to  show  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  lie  had  covcj-ed  the  districts  inhabited 
by  the  dangerous  element  which  followed  the  leadership  of 
Spies,  Parsons  and  Fieldon.  While  the  courier  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  scattering  tli<3  seed  of  riot  and  sedition,  Michael 
Schwab — a  person  with  wlioiii  forgetful  people  later  on  ex- 
pressed some  sympathy — was  preparing  the  following  for 
the  Arhmier  Zeitnntj: 

Blood  lui8  flowed.  It  iiad  to  bo.  niul  it  was  not  in  vain,  tlmt  Order 
drill*'sl  and  trained  its  bloodhounds.  It  was  not  for  fun  that  the  militia 
was  praifticed  in  street  fi;Lfhtin'r.  The  roblvors  who  know  Iwst  of  all  wliat 
wretches  tbey  are;  who  pile  up  their  money  throutrh  the  mistTirs  of  the 
masses;  who  make  a  tradt;  of  lh«' slow  murder  of  tii»^  families  of  wnrk- 
ingmen,  are  the  last  onc^s  to  stop  short  at  liie  ilireet  shooting'  dowii  of  tiie 
workinginen.    "Down  with  the  Canailh',*' is  their  motto.    Id  it  not  hiis- 
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torically  proven  that  private  property  grows  out  of  all  sorts  of  violence? 
Are  thotse  capitalistic  robl)ers  to  l)e  allowed  by  the  canaille,  by  the  work- 
ing classes, tf)  contuiue  their  bloody  orgies  with  horrid  murders?  Never! 
The  war  of  classes  is  at  hand.  Yesterday  workingmen  were  shot  down 
in  front  of  McCormick*s  factory,  whoso  blood  cnes  out  for  revenge!  Who 
will  deny  that  the  tigers  who  rule  us  are  greedy  for  the  blood  of  the 
workingman  ?  Many  sticrifices  have  been  offered  upon  the  altars  of  the 
golden  calf  amid  t)ie  applauiling  cries  of  the  capitalistic  band  of  rob- 
bers. One  noi'd  only  think  of  Cleveland,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  East  St. 
Louis,  Fort  "Worth,  Chicago,  and  many  other  places,  to  realize  the  tactics 
of  these  despoilers.  It  means,  **  Terrorize  our  working  cattle,"  But  the 
workingmen  are  not  sheep,  and  will  reply  to  the  white  terror  with  the 
red  terror.  Do  you  know  what  that  means?  You  soon  will  know. 
Moilesty  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  workingmen,  and  can  anything  be 
more  modest  than  this  eight-hour  demand  ?  It  was  asked  for  peacefully 
a  year  ago,  so  as  to  give  the  spoilsmen  a  chance  to  reply  to  iL  The  an- 
swer is,  drilling  (^f  the  police  and  militia  regulations  of  the  workingmen 
seeking  to  iutrocluce  the  eight-hour  system,  and,  yesterday,  blood  Howed. 
Tliis  is  the  way  in  wlii<^h  these  devils  answer  the  modest  prayer  of  their 
slaves. 

Sooner  death  than  life  in  misery,  if  workingmen  are  to  be  shot  at. 
Let  us  answer  in  such  a  way  that  the  robbers  will  not  soon  forget  it. 

The  murderous  capitalistic  beasts  have  been  made  drunk  by  the 
smoking  blooil  of  workingmen;  the  tiger  is  cnmching  for  a  spring;  its 
eyes  glare  murderously;  it  moves  its  tail  impatiently,  and  all  its  muscles 
arc  tense.  Absolute  necet^sity  forces  the  cry:  "To  Arms!  To  Arms!" 
If  v(»u  do  not  defend  yourselves  you  will  be  torn  and  mutilated  bv  the 
fangs  (»f  the  beast.  The  new  yoke  whieh  awaits  you  in  case  of  a  cow- 
ardly retreat  is  iiarder  and  heavier  than  the  l)itter  yoke  of  your  present 
slavery.  All  the  powers  op])osed  to  lal)or  have  united;  they  see  tiieir 
comn urn  interest  in  such  dnys  as  th(?se:  nil  else  must  be  su]K>rdiuale  t«» 
the  one  tiiought:  How  can  the  wealthy  robbers  and  hired  ban<ls  of 
murderers  ])e  made  harmless? 

The  papers  lie  when  they  say  that  the  workingmen  who  were  near 
McCormiek's  yeslenhiy  sin )t  first.  [Ft  will  1)0  seen  by  reference  to  tht> 
statement  of  Spii'S  that  he  held  this  to  be  the  information  whiel.  he  had 
received  while  adtlressini,'  the  meeting].  It  is  a  bold  and  shameless  lie  of 
the  newspaper  gang.  The  jjoliee  shot  among  the  workingmen  without 
a  moment  of  warnuig,  and,  <»F  course,  the  latter  replied  to  the  tire.  [  A  de- 
liberate misstatement  of  i*aet|.  Wiiy  be  so  ceremonious  with  the 
** Canaille?"  Had  they  tu-eu  not  men,  but  shee])  or  cattle,  they  must 
hav(M-efleele«l  lu'fore  sliooliiig.  I>ut  a  workiuijman  is  <|uickly  rei^lace<L 
Yet  thes(!  -svell-fed  fellows  !tli(>  jiolieei  boast  of  their  costly  meals  in  the 
company  of  tln-ir  ini.-tresses.  or  ihe  splendid  working  of  law  and  order. 
Slifibbily-dressed  women  jmd  children  in  miserable  huis  weep  for 
husbands  au«l  fathers.  Fn  palaces  they  still  till  goblets  with  costly  wine, 
and  [>ledL'e  the  l:ealtli  of  the  bloody  banditti  of  Order,     Dry  your  tears. 
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ye  poor  and  BiifFering!    Tako  heart,  ye  sLiycb!    Rise  in  your  might  and 
level  the  existing  robl)er  nile  in  the  duHt. 

In  the  same  issue  of  tlie  same  paper,  and  evidently  from 
the  same  harmless  j)eu  and  innocent  brtiin,  Hpi)eare(l  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  heroes  of  the  clnb  yesterday  poundcnl  brutiilly  ^ith  their  cud- 
gels a  number  of  girls,  many  of  whom  were  mere  children.  Whose  blood 
does  not  Cfjurse  more  swiftly  through  his  veins  wh(>u  he  hears  of  this  out- 
rage?   Whoever  is  n  man  must  shoiv  it  to-duji.    Mm  to  the  front/ 

And  then  from  the  nest  in  which  the  above  was  hatched, 
came  the  following,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  printed  in 
English  and  German : 

ATTENTION,    W0RK1N'((MEN! 

Gbeat  mass  meeting  to-night,  at  7:30  c>'cloc;k,  at  the  Haymarket,  Ban- 

dolph  street,  between  I>esplaine8  and  Halsted.    Good  speakers  will  l)e 

present  to  denounce  the  latest  atrocMons  acts  of  the  police    the  shooting 

of  onr  fellow-workmen  yesterday. 

The  Exw^uxrvE  Ck>MMiTTEE. 

In  the  meantime  a  cowardly  and  dastardly  mob  was  com- 

laitting  outrages  in  the  soiithwostcrn  jK)rtiun  of  the  city. 

All  through  the  night  Captain  O'Donnoll  had  a  detail  of  75 

men  engjiged  in  patrolling  the  district  adjacent  to  tlio  Black 

Road,  and  this  force   was  ndievod  by  anotlier  of  the  same 

strength  early  in  tlie  morning  of  th(.^  UIi,  althougli  at  the 

™aethe  rioters  appeared  to  liavc^,  abandont^d  ihcur  intention 

of  continuing  the  struggle,  and  Suporintondont  Ebersold  had 

^stnibuted  about  a  score  of  dt'tectives  around  the  haunts  of 

*^^    desperate  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  Eigliteenth  street 

*^d  Center  avenue.     Tiie  McCormii-k  w(»rks  wore  oin^ned  at 

'  ***   m.,  and  the  hospitabhi  gates  <»f  th«  factory  received  and 

<**os^  U[X)n  alK>ut  (350  of  the  men  whost^  lives  were  attempted 

*^^    <lay  before.     The  proprietor  of  tlie  establishment   ex- 

P^^^sedtho  determination  to  protect  these  men  at  any   cost, 

*^**  Irom  the  first  he  exhibited  the  most  courageous  ilevntion 

*^  ^-he  position  he  had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  anarchistic 

Mcialigts. 

Atone  of  the  corners  of  Eighteenth  street   and   (/enter 


»  »     /' 


•  A   ...  r!.-:  r."-'.-.r:.-r.j'  -.  l:«.L     f   ihoit  c.  * «'  persons  had 

;..  i  T.r    .  rr.-=rr      It  TtroanL-f  trciir^rni;  that  the 

.  < :.'  .•    :'  •..-'  -••  7-  T-.-  *..-    '.  -ct  ij--.izat  Tiivm  th**  mob  mul 

•1.'.   v..   .;.•:  -v..:-::.  ;.-  -v    :1  i.  ^.-ii.   re  onlleii  -xr-r'H  t*>  settle. 

'1:.-:    r;  .'*-.•-  ii'-.r  :.-:--•;   r:.  ^r^    ••l-selv    ir-JUi'l    the   doorwav. 

^;.*:  r.  ..-'•  ,f  'r.r'=r.<:A.;:;;v'  ^-.i.-.-r »r-  w-s  L.-;ird.  •ir.-l  thea  v. noes 
.r.  *i.-:  -  .-.■  i  .utri  :-: '.r-r-  i.-^ari  V'  v.^H — "T-ar  «i"'TT:  the 
rii-^i*'-'. "  •  Ki!i  r:...-erif-'.i!  H-*r  •--  T'Olioe  5tv! *'  Itapreiirs 
*•:.';•  ft.  .^'--.rV:^  i*«  tr-]-j;  L-i.rr  L^il  I 'eeii  Ti.*e«  l  nr  ««>n:e  ot  the 
r/>ii  •-•  i.:  — •r.iii.j'  iii---5i:«'r^  t«'  hf.i.iipi-Arters.  Piii>  r.wt  Ih^- 
/v;:;.-  kr*-.-:^ii  r«»  t.-.e  ijr.orsiLt  f»»^i^ii!e  iix  the  viv^iiiitv.  an*!  Ros?- 

f-iiir-'A   -A':-  i;nj;;i'il  ''i-  ^.  -]'V.      At  the   lii'-t    tMithreak   the 

*  * 

'Ir'C'-j-'-t  ti>ik  hir  frjiuiiv  iiit-^  th»^r  upp^r  .^torv  ••£  the  buikl- 
\i"j.  S/rn»:  ti.ou;(iitful  j>ers'  n  tele{.h-..ne'l  tl.^^  Huim in  street 
«t;irir>r.  r^i.^f:r'iir:ir  th»-  {K-r;l  in  whirh  Rr-s^uteM  and  his  fivm- 
il'.  \*i,iA.  'iii'l  tills  wfi.-  onii-klv  resT»».in«l»f'l  l**  bv  the  arrival 
';:  i:  |/!*r«,I  v'sj"'..'!  fiill'.i  iiflii'^rrs.  wh«>iv<«^'ied til-  Roseufehls 
.if:'i  I-  .-.vj.  ^mi  ri.-iii  t«>  th»:  •^rati'iii  f«'r  rifitVty.  A  -imall  guard 
^■-  ■*  t,  ;.;.:  I.  !i  .r.  tl.-  nvib  .•«.!.riiiTi»Ml  t"  i:r«'\v.  an  I  it  W- 
'•.•  ,••  .:  f- --..i!  V  pir  ('jiutMiL  0'D«»i.i!«*iI  hiA  Liriitei;:mt  Bar- 
'■••!;.  ".. ":;.  ;;  f'.rfv  ni"  fiJ'Tv  rii»'ii.  Im  •lisju-rsf-  tin-  h^^xliu::  eivwd. 
I*  '...  •  ti-ni-j-.-.t  tl.nt  t}.i-i  di>[K-i>i"ii  wr.'iM  .juirt  matters 
but  ri'> -.  .;.-/■  li:!«l  til*-  |i«>li.v'  filiriiidtmed  thr -ijH.t  th;iu  tli** 
('\*,\'\  i.j'.]]:  (•>, A* -fV* •.■■{.  Ft  \\''i<  ♦•stiiiint«d  tli?it  tl!*»  lU'.'b  num- 
b*  n.'i  iM.«rH>  V.  I;"ii  tli»r  i"'-::!  tP)iibl<-  liii.'illv  l)ei:;i»i.  Tlii^re 
\\!i  .  ;i  Im;i|i  <it'  rlii[>j>c<|  Mild  br«>k»'ii  l)rick  rl«»s»'  by,  and  thi*^ 
v.a  W-.c  |,riijfi|i;il  Jiniiinuiitit>ii  inr<»l«*  u.so  of  by  tlie  mol». 
I'Im  ;:!?;!•  I  w .".-,  o|M'tHMl  bv  r-' »im'*]m uly  wlio  tliivw  a  piece  oi 
brirk  tlir«»ii'jli  •iii«'  oj'  tli<'  w  i!!"l«>\v-i.      This  ua-^  f«»ll<»wed  bv  a 

m 

\t'.v\(r\.  .-h'«\Mr.  Ill  :i  fi-vv  >••(•(  .jul.-^  tln-H^  was  lint  a  pioee  <if 
;^na-x  tin  .-i/.*-  ol"  a  -ilvi*?'  'li.llar  clin;;:!!!''  to  tlie  .Srtshos,  up 
riii'w  or*  down,  ill  tla-  t'lMiit  .if  tln^  Iniildinir.  A  few  moments 
rii'»i»'  ;iiiii  ihi-  .-a-^li»s  wi'V"  ii'»!i»*.  riifii  the  ])otth*s  and  jars 
on  tli<'  sIm'1v.">  v\«ri'  <iiia>h^>l.  and  v«)lh"V  toUowed  vollev  into 
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the  store  until  it  occurred  to  the  crowd  that  there  were  some 
articles  inside  which  might  be  captured  whole  with  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  The  jars  labelled  '^Spiritus  Fermenti" 
were  carried  out  in  safety,  and  several  other  jars  containing 
other  poisons,  as  a  few  mysterious  deaths  in  the  neighbor- 
hood shortly  afterward  went  to  prove.  The  drug  store  was 
then  completely  wrecked.  Everything  witliin  was  destroyed, 
including  even  the  ct)untei's  and  shelving,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate owner,  whose  only  offense  was  that  of  accommodating 
the  officers  of  the  law,  was  l»>ft  |)enniless. 

Bosenf eld's  place  ottering  no  further  attraction,  the  next 
point  of  attack  was  Weiskopfs  saloon.  It  was  situated 
under  the  hall  where  the  anarchists  held  their  meetings. 
Weiskopf  was  accused  of  giving  information  to  the  police. 
The  mob  was  worked  up  to  a  frenzied  i)itc]i  when  the  attack 
was  made  here.  •  Barrels  of  liquor  were  rolled  out,  the  heads 
broken  in  and  the  contents  either  emiitied  into  the  gutter  or 
gulped  down  by  the  mob.  Bottles  of  whisky,  wine  and  beer 
were  rapidly  eonsumod,  and  then  the  work  of  demolishing 
the  fixtures  began.  Not  a  table  or  chair  was  left  unbroken, 
the  ice  box  and  bar  counter  being  s[)lit  as  fine  as  kindling 
wood.  Lieutenant  Shepherd,  with  a  large  force  of  men,  were 
quickly  summoned,  and  the  mob  ran  like  frightened  curs  be- 
fore them,  skulking  into  cellars,  ])ack-yards  and  alleyways. 
After  driving  them  from  the  streets  the  j>olice  once  more 
retired. 

The  striking  and  riotous  lumber-shovers,  who,  with  the 
old  McCormick  hands,  were  res[)onsible  for  the  lawlessness 
of  the  previous  day,  had  liold  a  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
threats  of  burning  the  lumber  yards  and  wrecking  the  Lum- 
bermen's Exchange  were  heard.  But  tliey  m(u*ely  lounged 
about  on  the  sidewalks  on  Eighteentli  street,  between  Brown 
street  and  Center  avenue,  discussmg  tlie  situation  in  a  lazy, 
surly  manner.  Toward  no(.)n  their  number  had  augmented 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  force  of  pc^lice  offieers  was  sent  to 
watch  them.     The  appearance  of  the  blue-coats  was  hailed 
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with  derisive  shoute,  says  n  re]>ort  of  the  disturbance,  and 
noisy  demonstrations  on  every  hand,  bat  the  mob  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance  from  the  object  of  its  hatred,  until  some 
half-dozen  drunken  fellows  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  the 
paint  works  of  Gary,  Ogden  &  Parker,  on  Eighteenth,  near 
Brown  street.  There  were  half  a  dozen  special  officers  on 
guard  in  front  of  the  works.  The  fight  was  brief,  but  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowds  on  the  street,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  hundreds  of  men  were  running  toward 
the  paint  works.  The  specials  fought  gallantly  against  the 
odds,  but  they  were  forced  back  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  strikers,  and  were  finally  comi)elled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
building.  One  of  them  tripped  and  fell  as  he  was  stepping 
on  the  threshold  of  the  works,  and  as  the  mob  was  close 
u[x>n  him,  he  drew  his  revolver  to  make  a  fight  for  life^ 
He  fired  several  shots  jioint  blank  at  the  crowd  and  was  fired 
at  in  return,  but  he  escaped  unharmed  into  the  office.  The 
firing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police,  who  arrived  oa 
the  spot  with  all  [Kissible  haste. 

On  the  Black  Road  the  forenoon  was  gone  and  only  here 
anil  tlii iTo  a  tow  straggling  groups  had  gathered  around 
tlie  McOormick  w  rks.  It  was  drizzling,  and  the  prospect 
for  an  unpleasant  afternoon  wfis  good.  This,  and  the  ap- 
[)anMit  tramiuillity  of  tht^  district,  led  the  police  to  think  that 
hostilities  would  n«)t  be  renowed,  and  information  to  the 
effiK't  that  tiie  [)resiMico  of  such  a  large  force  on  the  scene 
was  uini(H!*'ssary,  was  alMiut  to  be  sent  in  to  headquarters, 
wht'U  a  y('l|)ing  cur,  to  tiie  tail  of  whidi  a  tin  can  had  been 
t'wd  by  sojiic.  luisirhit^vous  youn«^ster,  came  upon  the  scene 
and  clia lilted  th«^  ontiro  current  of  the  day's  events.  The 
do*^  voIjumI  as  only  a  dog  can  wlien  in  trouble  of  this  pecu- 
liar naliins  and  soon  the  saloons  and  houses  along  the  route 
of  tilt*  distracted  canine  In^gan  to  (iun)ty  themselv'es  of  hu- 
manity. The  velpiniTot'  the  cur  was  hideous  onou»;hto  iiave 
arouseij  jiHv  i!eiifIii>oi'li<HMl.  no  nialier  how  stolidly  inilitfer- 
ent  to  vuli^j:!'  r.\hil»ition>  »»!   this  I'iiaracter  it  niight  geuer- 
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ally  be,  but  it  served  not  only  to  arouse  but  to  inflame  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  which  lies  around  tlie  intersection 
of  Eighteenth  street  and  Center  avenue.  If  the  yelping 
cur  had  been  dispatched  as  a  messenger,  or  touched  off  as  a 
signal,  the  res^KDnse  could  not  have  been  more  general.  As 
if  they  had  sprung  from  tlie  grt)und,  thousands  of  men  were, 
within  a  few  minutes,  in  view,  and,  acting  as  if  by  one  accord, 
they  turned  their  steps  toward  the  intersection  referred  to. 
Here  they  Avere  met  by  th«  scattering  mob  returning  from 
the  paint  works,  by  the  remnants  of  the  Uosonfeld  mo]>,  and 
by  other  mobs  coming  from  different  directions,  and  it  noAV 
became  evident  that  the  composition  of  the  immense  con- 
course was  of  too  inflammable  a  nature  to  be  overlooked.  In- 
telligence of  the  gathering  was  at  once  sent  to  headquarters, 
and  Sujierintendent  Ebersold  made  speedy  preparations  to 
grapple  with  the  anarchistic  mob  once  more.  By  a  mistake, 
or  rather  through  the  unautht)rized  use  of  Superintendent 
Ebersold^s  name,  a  company  of  the  first  regiment  was 
called  out  by  Col.  Knox  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
threatened  riot,  but  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent  as- 
sured that  officer  that  the  police  department  considered  it-self 
fully  competent  to  deal  with  tlu>  case  in  hand  quickly  and 
satisfactorily.  It  was  rumoreil  down  town  that  T.UOO  rioters 
were  marching  uiH)n  MtK-orniick's  reaper  works,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  tlio  events  of  ISTT  were  about  to  be 
rej)eated.  But  the  rioters  of  1^T7  had  a  different  'Kjlice  or- 
ganization to  deal  with. 

The  mob  had  become  almost  unmanageable  before  8 
o'chxsk,  and  the  wildest  advice  i^ivon  the  crowd  bv  the  most 
desperate  of  the  ruffians,  who  now  and  then  rose  above  thtr 
surface  and  made  a  short  sj)oecIi,  was  rec(Mved  \nth  cheers. 
A  meeting  was  organized  at  tlio  cornor  ot!  Eighteenth  street, 
while  a  <lrizzlin<;  rain  was  still  fallin*;.  Here  thev  were  ad- 
dressed  by  some  of  thfir  own  nunihor.  who  nponly  advisccl 
warfare  U|K>n  the  McCormick  factory,  and  the  police  in  par- 
ticular, and  ui)on  the  law-abiding  [)eople  of  Chicai^o — known 

^4 
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A8  tho  privileged  olasses — in  generaL  Wliile  the  speaking 
was  still  in  progress,  Detectiye  Mike  Granger,  of  the  Cen- 
tral station,  saw  the  handle  of  a  pistol  protruding  from  the 
pocket  of  one  of  the  men,  and  stepped  up  to  arrest  him. 
This  move  was  the  signal  for  an  anarchistic  revolt,  and  the 
detective  aud  five  officers  Avith  him  iramediatelv  found  them- 
selves  surrounded  by  a  howling.  l)looilthirsty  mob.  But 
the  polio'^men  lost  no  time.  Forming  into  line,  they  charged 
upon  the  mob,  and  were  "met  by  a  volley  of  stones,  bricks 
and  bullets."  Detective  Granger  fell  senseless  under  a 
blow  from  a  heavy  missile,  and  Officer  John  Small,  of  the 
Hinman  street  station,  received  a  pistol  ball  in  the  hand 
The  mob  closed  in  on  the  four  remaining  men,  and  a  mas- 
sacre would  have  quickly  resulted  had  not  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  men,  fi'om  the  Twelfth  street  station,  made  its  appear- 
ance just  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  a  few  minutes  eight  of 
the  ringleaders  in  this  outbreak  were  under  arrest,  and  the 
mob  was  stwrii  scattered. 

Largo  reinforcements,  however,  continued  to  arrive,  and 
the  forces  of  the  Hinman  street  station  was  kept  upon  con- 
stnnt  duty  during  the  reiuaindor  of  the  day,  traveling  from 
point  to  point  suppressing  disorders  here  or  scattering 
mobs  tluTc.  until  thoy  were  jaded  and  well  nigli  exhausted 
at  sunstvi.  when  roliev^ul  bv  the  nii'lit  men.  Tlie  McOor- 
niick  employes  wore  all  to  leave  the  works  without  a  jKilice 
(iscoii.  and  th«'  only  sot-back  that  |ms"ic(^  and  order  a])peared 
to  r«HM>iv«.'  was  a  fresh  tmtbroak  in  tht»  vicinitv  of  Eii'hteenth 
strcft  ai;d  Center  aveimo.  This  was  at  7  o'ch>ck  in  the 
evojiiiiir.  A  ino(?tin<'  of  hinibor-shovors  was  boinj'  hold  in 
tho  liall  rofovr(Ml  to  ahvadv.  The  orowtl  was  so  noisv  that 
tho  ])atrnl  Avai^ons  of  tho  Twelfth  street.  Thirt<>enth  street 
and  lliTmian  stro(.'t  stations  were  called.  Daring  the  assault 
made  u])on  the  mob,  with  tho  objoot  of  scattering  it,  one  of 
the  men.  Otheer  James  l^ulman.  of  tho  Twelfth  sti'oet  sta- 
tion, receive. I  a  terriih*  bK>\v  from  a  brick  on  the  back  at 
ill!"  head. 
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John  Vogtik,  one  of  the  wounded  McCormick  rioters, 
died  daring  the  day.  and  this  served  to  keep  alive  the  bad 
feeling  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  422  West  Seventeenth 
street,  but  it  was  generally  supiK)sed  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  the  morning  newspapers  ha<l  wound  up  theii*  reports  of 
the  day's  proceedings  with  congratulatory  paragraphs  over 
the  apparent  final  and  satisfactory  ending  of  the  distnrb- 
anoes,  when  returns  began  to  (M)iue  in  from  the  meeting  at 
the  Havmarket. 

And  for  a  long  time  there  was  nothing  al)out  these  re- 
tarns  to  excite  the  slightest  interest,  even  among  profes- 
sional news  collectors.  True,  a  groat  deal  of  iniiKirtance  had 
been  attached  to  the  circulnr  oalliug  tlio  gathering,  early  in 
the  day,  and  certain  it  wjis  that  grave  fears  were  felt  in  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  quarters  regarding  the  outcome  of  an 
assembly  called  specifically  for  tln^  purjx^se  of  exciting  the 
passions  of  an  ignorant  and  ilosporate  class  of  men,  and  of 
inciting  them,  perhaps,  to  acts  of  brutal  violence.  The  i)o- 
lice  were  to  be  shown  up  in  tlieir  true  colors,  as  the  paid 
tools  of  the  capitalists ;  they  wore  to  be  branded  as  the  cold- 
bloodeiL  cowardly  murdorers  of  the  iKK>r,  and  the  mob  which 
should  leather  in  the  Havmarket  would  be  asked  to  wreak 
vengeance  npon  the  lawful  autlioriti«M  who  dared  to  enforce 
order  at  the  muzzle  of  the  rt»volvor,  as  had  been  done  at 
McCormick's. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uneasi- 
ness around  police  headc^uarters  all  through  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  Revengti  Circular  had  been  handed  in, 
Schwab's  bitter,  treasonable  and  atrocious  editorial  had  been 
translat-ed  for  or  road  in  the  ori«nnal  bv  tlio  commandinfj 
officers.  Coming  on  top  of  thcs<\  the  call  for  the  Hay- 
market  meeting  looked  very  much  like  a  [)art  of  a  concerted 
scheme  to  carry  out  some  design  of  the  anarchist  leaders, 
but  what  that  scheme  was  nobodv  could  c^von  iniatriiio:  c(-r- 
tainly  nolxxly  would  venture  to  outline. 

Saperintendent  Ebersold  did  not   believe  the  worst  was 
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over.  A  dozen  times  through  the  day  he  might  have  been 
seen  hastily  going  to  or  coming  from  the  office  of  the  mayor, 
and  nearly  every  time  he  carrieil  a  printed  circular  in  his 
hand.  He  said  little  to  anybody  except  the  mayor  and  the 
staff  officers.  It  was  known  that  he  had  niailo  repeated  and 
futile  attempts  to  convince  Mr.  Han'ison  that  the  proj>osed 
meeting  should  be  prevented.  If  the  mob  was  allowed 
to  assemble,  it  might  be  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  proceed- 
ing to  nttomj)t  to  disperse  it.  Better  take  action  in  time 
and  allow  no  ^jathnriiiij.  The  mavor  was  not  certain  but 
that  the  "i)eople,"  as  he  called  tlie.se  pronounced  enemies  of 
society,  government,  law  and  order,  had  a  right  tt>  assemble 
and  discuss  their  "grievances''  })eaceably.  He  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  molest  them  as  lon»;  as  thev  conducted  them- 
selves  within  the  law,  fortrettin«x  that  the  verv  call  and  adver- 
tised  design  of  the  gathering  was  to  defy,  denoiuice,  ridicule 
an<l  violat<i  it.  Arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  best  the 
dej)artment  was  enabled  to  obtain  fn>m  the  mayor  was  an  order 
that  it  ••keep  watch  of  the  meeting,  and  if  any  of  the 
sp<'nk(^is  should  advise  their  hearers  to  nets  <»f  vi(»lence,""  it 
wonld  bo  tht>  duty  of  tlio  police,  ns  conservators  of  the  peace, 
to  go  ill  tho  plac(»  ot"  meeting  in  sutlicient  f(»ive,  iind  order 
them  t«»  jie.Mi-e;il)ly  ilis[)eise.  the  (ir«ler  to  be  as  directed  by 
law.  vi/. :  Section  llo^),  (Mmpter  o^.  iievised  Stntutes  of  Illi- 
noi>.  riii>  wns  ;ill  light  as  fur  as  it  went,  but  Superintend- 
ent l.Ohersold  f««lt  iliMt  lie  had  t«»  ilenl  with  peojje  who  had 
no  respect  whatever  \'uv  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
or  t!i»'  l.Mws  of  tlie  United  Stati\^.  and  he  proc(?eded  to  make 
ari'nn^eiiiejits  whicli  he  dej'ined  imperative,  but  was  com- 
]»elle(l  t(»  (|.>  .-.o  »juietl\,  {ilniost  secretly,  h*st  a  veto  might  be 
put  upon  his  ;icti«»iis  hy  hi.'^  su[)eri»»r  ollict-r. 

There  w;i^  jiiiuther  niMii  ;it  liemlcjuarters  wln»  dreaded  the 
results  (»f  this  t,^•^tin'!•ill:^  even  nn»i'*^  than  the  superintend- 
eiil.  althoui-h  \i*\  too.  hjul  but  litth'  to  snv  conci»j'ninir  it.  ex- 
cept  to  :j«lvi?^e  eiuplinticMlly  an<l  unceasingly,  in  the  preseni**^ 
of  the  t'liii^f  aiul  the  in;ivi>r,  that  it  l)e  prevented  at  an v  cost. 
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He  felt  intuitively  that  something  terrible  would  happen  if 
the  anarchists  were  permitted  to  assemble  in  rospwise  to  the 
inflammatoiy  call  which  had  been  issued  from  the  ArbcHer 
Zniunq  office.  For  some  time  the  idea  tliat  a  conspiracy 
was  in  existence,  the  ol)ject  of  which  was  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  police  because  of  their  activity  in  suppressing  dis- 
orders, and  to  create  a  condition  of  affairs  from  which  a 
social  revolution  wouhl  sju'ing  into  life,  liad  imbedded  itself 
firmly  in  his  mind.  He  had  given  the  various  proceedings 
of  the  anarchistic  socialists,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
hour  agitation,  the  closest  stmly ;  had  wtiighed  the  appar- 
ently bombastic  remarks  of  the  leaders;  hail  siftetl  the  dark 
and  mysterious  hints  thrown  out  by  Si)ies,  Pai'sons,  Fielden 
and  Schwab  here  and  there ;  had  remembered  the  state- 
ments made  by  inmates  of  the  Arhrifcr  Zeilunij  oflico,  that 
the  Iniernationah*  was  prepared  for  revolution ;  had  watched 
carefully  the  meetings  of  the  '*  armed  gnmps/'  and  had 
formed  a  very  intelligent  notion  of  the  aims  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  anarchistic  organization.  This  man  was 
John  Bonfield,  inspector  of  jK)lice,  and  with  tli<3  reserve 
which  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  he  k(>pt  his  iiif<.)rmation 
and  his  views  away  from  the  ])ublic,  deeming  it  necessary 
onlv  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  chief  and  some  of  his 
associate  officers.  That  Sui)orintendont  Ebersold  fidly  real- 
ized the  impoiiance  of  Ins[)octor  Ikmlield's  conclusion  there 
is  little  doubt,  but  the  gravity  with  which  ho  lookeil  ujxm 
the  conilition  of  aifairs  was  not  generally  sliarod  among  the 
«talf  officers.  Some  of  tlie  (•aptaiiis  doubted  that  an  organ- 
izeil  eonsjaracy  existed,  othejs  that,  even  though  it  did  €^x- 
ist,  the  miscreants  at  the  head  (»f  it  would  tlare  to  put  their 
plans  into  execution,  and  others  felt  that  nothing  which 
the  anarchists  might  do.  even  though  they  tlid  their  worst, 
would  assume  a  degree  of  importance  which  would  warrant 
any  great  alarm.  Caj)t.  Shuack  liad  already  succtM'ded  in 
nuearthiug  some  important  and  startling  information  regard- 
ing the  anarchistic  plot,  and  h(^  was  engaged  conscientii^usly 
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in  following  up  the  clews  which  he  had  received,  but  it  Ls 
doubtful  if  even  he.  on  the  afterno«:)n  of  the  4th  of  Ma  v. 
felt  that  any  immediate  danger  need  l^e  feared. 

Howffver.  the  «up*frintendent  and  ins[»ector,  acting  in 
harmony  of  opinion,  made  the  necessary  preparations  to 
me«*t  the  trouliln.  if  it  shouhl  come.  Capt.  Ward,  of  the 
third  jirecinct  i  near  whose  headc^uarters  the  meeting  was  an- 
nounced Xi)  take  place }.  was  ordered  to  call  all  his  available 
men  to  Desplaines  street  station.  His  command  cousisteil  of 
one  hunchvd  men.  under  Lieutenants  Bowler,  Stanton,  Pen- 
zen  and  Beard.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  present  at 
the  Dfsplaines  street  station,  early  in  the  evening,  twenty- 
six  men.  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (now  captain)  G.  W. 
Hubbard  and  Sergeant  fnow  lieutenant  j  John  E.  Fitzpat- 
rick.  AVhen  Inspector  Bontield  arrived  at  the  station,  the 
entire  force  prc?sent  consisted  of  one  captain,  seven  lieuten- 
ants, and  onc^  hundred  and  seventv  six  men. 

Tlie  force  under  Lieutenant  Hubbard  and  Sergeant  Fitz 
j»atrick  consisted  of  Patrt)lmen  ('«»rnelius  W'.  Crowley,  John 
P.   Nelson.   Patrick    Lavihan.   Jac<ib    Ebinger,  Solomon  S. 
Stecli>,  James  KtM'win.  J.  O.  1).  Storcn.  William  Lvonnais. 
Hirnin    A.   EjuI.  Jolni    J.   Kellov.   James    Mitchell,    Lewis 

« 

(foMon.  John  W.  Collins,  James  H.  Wilscm,  Peter  McHugh, 
Lnk»'  (\)lleran.  Fn^d.  A.  Aiulrews,  Michael  O'Brien,  John 
A.  Wrber.  John  Y.  (riblHuis,  James  Cahill,  John  Eiordon. 
Jnliii  C.  Morris,  John  Morw«'iser.  Florence  Donohue,  and 
Djinir!  IToi^an  all  select  hmmi.  th<»  ilowt^r  of  the  Central 
(It'laij.  pr«»n(»iiiicrd  by  Mr.  Paul  Hull,  who  saw  them  march 
iipuM  the  niertiii^,  "a  company  of  giants.'' 

Iii«iit«  iiaiit  Howler's  c«nnpany  consisted  of  Sergeant 
Iiiehard  J.  Moore,  Patr'»liiirn  (leorgt>  Miller.  John  J.  Bar- 
n'tt.  Aliriiat'l  Sheehnn.  John  Keid,  Lawrence  J.  Murphy, 
John  I!.  I)o\lo.  Arthur  C«»nollv,  NiclioL-is  J.  Shannon,  Adam 
S.  liarlwr.  JjiiiH's  Cojnvav.  Thomas  McEnerv,  l^ltrick  Hart- 
I'oni.    I.«»ni.>^  J»>liiison,    Fiauk    P.   Tvrell,    C.   Keller.    James 

ft 

iJradN.  John    11.  Kiiiir.  Peier  Foley,  John  Wesler,  Thomas 
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Meaney,  Robert  J.  Walsh,  Hugo  Aspiug,  Edward  Griffin, 
and  William  L.  Saudersou — a  company  that,  within  a  few 
short  hours,  was  destined  to  undergo  a  bloody  ordeal. 

Lieutenant  Stanton's  company  consisted  of  Patrolmen 
Charles  H.  CoflPey,  Alexander  Jameson,  Timothy  O'Sullivan, 
Thomas  Halley,  Jacob  Hansen,  Michael  Horan,  Peter  But- 
terly,  W^illiam  Kelly,  Joseph  Norman,  Thomas  Hennessy, 
William  Burns,  Charles  H.  Fink,  Matthias  J.  Degan,  Ber- 
nard J.  Miu'phy,  Thomas  Brophy,  Charles  J.  Whitney,  and 
Thomas  Redden — another  company  that  suffered  dreadfully. 

In  Lieutenant  Betu'd's  company  were.  Sergeant  John 
Post,  and  Pati'olmen  P.  McMahon,  Michael  Keeley,  George 
Kenan,  Jacob  J.  Barcal,  Richard  Ellsworth,  William  L 
Niff,  Dennis  T.  Turney,  Peter  Cuiiningham.  Joseph  J. 
Fallon,  Dennis  Dunne,  Daniel  Pembroke,  Micliael  Connelly, 
John  Brown,  Hugh  McNeil,  Nicholas  H.  Stahl,  Pati'ick 
Prior,  Charles  E.  Allen,  Daniel  Cramer,  Martin  Cullen, 
Frank  Murphy,  Timothy  Daly,  Peter  J.  Burns,  and  John 
Hai-tnett,  Jr. 

Li  Lieutenant  Penzen's  company  were,  Sergeant  Edmund 
Roche,  and  Patrolmen  P.  H.  Keefe,  Andrew  O'Day,  Michael 
O'Donnell,  John  D.  Hartfonl,  Jeremiah  Grogan,  John  J. 
Daly,  Gustav  A.  Walters,  Patrick  t'oiniors,  John  Plunkett, 
Thomas  Kindlan,  Matthew  Wilson,  Patrick  Nasli,  Robert 
Bennett,  Matthew  Connolly,  Patrick  McLaughlin,  Edward 
Gasquoine,  Michael  Walsh,  Charles  C.  Fish,  Edwin  J.  Cul- 
len,  George  Lynch,  William  Sanderson,  Henry  F.  Smith, 
and  Daniel  Daley. 

Lieut  Steele,  of  the  Wi»st  Chicago  aveime  station,  had 
under  *his  commaml.  Patrolmen  C.  W.  Ganoio,  Henry  Wei- 
ueke.  Edward  Ruel,  Herman  Kiiioger,  Edward  Barrett, 
Charles  Dombrowski,  and  Patrick  McNuIty. 

Orders  were  also  disi>atched  proviiling  for  reserve  details 
aggregating  about  G(M)  men,  to  be  held  at  Harrison  street. 
Cast  and  West  Chicago  avenue  and  (^entral  stations, 
equipped  for  active  service,  and  to  he  ready  at  a  moment  s 
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notice  for  any  emergency.  At  each  of  these  stations  the  pre- 
cinct wagons  were  lield  in  readiness.  The  second  precinct 
was  not  called  ujKm  for  service,  for  the  reason  that  dui'ing 
the  two  preceding  days  Captain  O'Donnell's  men  had  been 
kept  in  constant  service,  and  there  was  still  danger  of  an 
uprising  in  the  vicinity  of  Eighteenth  street  and  Center 
avenue.  A  large  squad  of  detectives  in  plain  clothing  was 
ordered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  when  it  should  assemble  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  to  rejiort  to  Inspector  Bonfield,  who 
was  to  assume  personal  command  at  the  Desplaines  street 
station,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  with  [)ermission  of 
the  superintendent,  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  the 
state  of  feeling,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  S|)eaker8, 
and  the  probabilities  or  improbabilities  of  trouble,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

rnsi)ector  Bonfield  was  sj)ecially  desirous  of  assuming 
c<mimand  of  the  force  collected  at  the  Desplaines  street  sta- 
tion, for  he  feared  serious  trouble,  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  terrible  possibilities  of  the  gathering  were 
n(Mther  fully  understood  nor  appreciated  by  subordinate 
olKc(Ms.  In  tlio  afternoon  h<^  said  to  the  superintendent, 
**('liiiif,  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  bad  work  at  the  Hay- 
market  this  evening;  one  of  us.  you  or  I,  ought  to  be  pres- 
ent." The  superintendent  had  been  at  his  post  night  and 
dav  siiiet^  the  prtM*eding  Friihiy.  The  work  which  he  had 
perl'inined  in  direeting  th(j  f«»ree  at  MeCiU-mick's,  during  the 
riot  on  tlie  I»hu*k  J{oad,  was  t(^rribly  wearing,  and  he  felt 
almost  exhausted.  *'  T  will  remain  at  headipiarters,"  he  said. 
"Ynii  had  better  be  on  tlie  spot.''  It  was  understood  tliat 
till?  in^peeldr  sliould  report  to  the  superintendent  frecpiently. 

Th(^  ineetin*'"  was  aniioun(*ed  to  open  at  S  o'clock,  but, 
strMn'»-e  t«>  smv.  at  that  hour  non«>  <>f  tli(»  s«»eialistic  orators 
had  put  in  an  apprarjinci',  altlioui^h  it  liad  ever  been  their 
eustnm  to  be  on  liaiid  |»n)ni]>lly.  Spies  says  that  on  the 
ni(>ruinir  <»t'  tht.'  1th  h(^  was  int'orined  l>y  "A.  Fischer,  one  of 
our    coni[)osit(^rs.''   that    a.  general  mass  meeting  would  be 
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held  at  the  Hay  market  that  eveuin^,  and  asked  him  (Spies) 
if  he  would  come  aud  make  a  speech  on  the  ''  brutality  of 
the  police  and  the  situation  of  the  eight-hour  strike.'^  To 
this  the  author  of  the  Revenge  Circuhir  replied  that  he 
hardly  felt  able  to  speak  (but  why,  he  fails  to  state,  as  on 
all  previous  occasions  he  felt  more  than  able),  but  that  if 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place  he  would  certainly  }ye 
present.  He  adds  that  *' delegates  of  a  number  of  unions," 
Fischer  informed  him,  **had  called  the  meeting."  ''About 
11  o'clock"  (a.  m.)  he  says,  *'a  member  of  the  Carpenter's 
union  called  on  me,  and  asked  that  tlie  hand-bill  he  showed 
me  be  jjrinted  in  the  Arhriter  Zcituiuj  as  an  announcement. 
It  was  the  circular  calling  the  Haymarkot  meeting,  and  at 
the  bottom  it  contained  the  words — *Workingmen,  bring 
your  arms  along.' 

•"This  is  ridiculous."  said  I,  to  tiie  man,  and  had  Fischer 
callecL  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  speak  at  the  meeting  if 
this  was  the  circular  bv  which  it  had  been  calleil.  '  None  of 
the  circulars  are  as  yet  distributed ;  we  can  have  these  words 
taken  out,'  the  man  said.  Fisdier  assented  I  told  them 
that  if  they  did  that  it  would  be  all  right.  I  never  for  a 
moment  anticipated  tluit  tlie  police  would  wantonly  attack  an 
orderly  meeting  of  citizens,  aiul  I  never  saw  a  disorderly 
meeting  of  workingmen.  Tlu^  only  disorderly  meetings  I 
have  ever  witnessed  wen*  the  n^publican  and  democratic 
pow-wows.  I  went  home  about  4  p.  m.,  to  take  a  little  rest 
before  going  to  the  mooting.  The  reaction  following  the 
excitement  of  the  previous  day  iiad  set  in.  I  was  very  tired 
and  ill-humored.  After  supp(M-  my  brother  Henry  called  at 
GUI'  house.  1  asked  him  to  conio  along  to  the  meeting, 
which  he  did.  We  walked  slowly  down  Milwaukee  avenue. 
It  was  warm;  I  had  chnn«^«Ml  m\  clothes;  the  revolver  I  was 
in  tlie  habit  of  carrying  was  too  large  for  the  jioeket  and  in- 
convenienced me.  Passing  Frank  Stauber's  hardware  store, 
I  left  it  with  him.  It  was  about  S:  15  o'eloi-k  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Lake  and   Desplaiues   streets.     I    was   under  the 
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irn[>re.ssioii  that  I  was  to  s[)eak  in  German,  which  generally 
follows  tiie  Eii;'lisli.     That  is  the  reason  whv  I  was  late." 

That  lie  was  late  is  certain,  as  were  Parsons  and 
Fieklen  likewise.  It  is  clear  now  whv  he  was  late,  and  whv 
ho  left  his  revolver  at  Staubers  store.  Spies  knew  what  was 
g<jiiig  to  happen  that  night  as  well  as  he  could  know  any- 
thing, and  he  had  been  feeling  nervous  and  ** ill-humored" 
all  the  evening.  He  had  worked  the  plot,  with  his  brother 
anarchists,  up  to  the  boiling  pitch,  and  now  the  *  reac- 
tion had  st?t  in,"  as  he  says  himself,  and  the  frightful  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  which  was  about  to  be  [perpetrated  stared 
him  in  the  face  and  made  him  tremble.  *'AVhen  arrested, 
as  I  certainly  will  be,"  thought  he,  "if  all  our  plans  do  not 
succeed,  that  is,  if  we  are  not  masters  of  Chicago  before 
morning,  it  is  best  that  I  shall  not  have  a  revolver  in  my 
|K)ssession.  There  is  nothing  like  being  on  the  safe  side." 
Whtirc,  has  been  asked,  wore  Pjirsous  and  Fielden?  AVhy 
werti  th(^y  late,  too^  Was  there  i\  consultation  going  on 
soniewliero?  Whv  diil  the  crowd  of  t«n  or  fifteen  hundred 
men  lifiii^  around  the  Hayniarket  so  patiently,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Kobcspicrre,  Djinton  and  Marat?  The  fact  that 
tliey  wi'n»  \nU\  did  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  create  inn)a- 
ti«*nc(j  among  tli(i  assemblage,  and  n<.»body  undertook  to 
inifn'si  thn  mob  of  sulh'n,  lt»w-browed  ruffians  who  moved 
around  c?in;l<'sslv,  savin;^  little  or  notliint:^,  but  now  and  then 
swarFuing  into  litth^  groups,  tuily  to  speedily  break  up  again 
nnd  continui^  tlit'ir  ainil«»ss  wandering  to  and  fro!  The  crowil 
began  to  grow  iargi*r  toward  half-pfist  eight,  but  the  new 
arrivals  were  mostly  honest  workingmen,  drawn  thither,  jM?r- 
haps,  in(»re  throu'rli  curi<»sitv  than  because  thev  had  any 
sympathy  witli  the  intH'ting  or  tlie  people  under  whose  au- 
spices it.  was  t«)  l)e  hehl.  •" Small  and  large  grouj)s  of  men 
wen-  st/mding  around'"  when  Spies  arrived,  ''but  there  was 
no  ineetin«c.  Nt)t  seeini;  finvojio  who  miifht  be  entrusted 
with  the  nianagtUhMit  of  tln^  meetiiig,  I  jumped  ujMjn  a 
wagon,  en(|uired  for  Mr.  Parson>  (  wh<»  1  thought  had  been 
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invited),  and  called  tlio  meeting  to  order.  Parsons  was  not 
there.''  No,  Parsons  was  not  there.  The  gifted  socialistic 
orator  was  still  conspicuously  absent.  It  had  also  occurred 
to  him,  most  likely,  that  there  would  be  some  little  trouble  at 
this  meeting,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  it,  hoping,  j)er- 
haps,  that  the  trouble  would  have  occurred  before  he  arrived. 
The  idea  of  leaving  his  revolver,  if  he  carried  one,  at  the 
store  of  some  brother  socialist,  had  not  dawned  on  him  as  a 
means  of  tlirowing  off  suspicion  when  ditKcultios  should 
occur,  but  a  happier  idea  than  that  was  conceived  in  his  fer- 
tile brain.  ''I  will  bring  my  wife  and  children  to  the  meet- 
ing," he  thought.  *'  They  need  not  be  close  enough  to  the 
8jx)t  where  our  friends  are  located  to  })c  in  danger,  but  they 
will  be  at  the  meeting,  and  who  will  have  the  heart  to  say  that 
I  brought  them  there,  knowing  that  a  boml)  was  to  be  thrown 
in  ease  the  police  interfered.  Ah!  that's  a  happy  thought.'' 
Spies  grew  more  ner\-ous  as  Parsons  and  Fielden  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  antl  jumped  from  the  wagon  with  the 
intention  of  hunting  them  up.  Then  he  learned  for  the  first 
time,  he  says,  that  Paraons,  Fivhlen  and  ofhcra  irrrr  hold- 
iiiffa  meeiing  at  flir  Arhriirr  Zriftinff  office.  A  messenger 
was  at  once  dispatched  for  the  missing  agitators. 

It  wfis  almost  nine  o'clock  when  a  stran«jo  movement  of 
the  crowd  took  place.  As  if  by  common  consent  the  two 
thousand  persons  present  moved  ort*  the  Hay  market  square 
to  a  ix)int  about  half  a  block  north  on  Dos[)lainos  street. 
Whv  the  chansfe  was  made  nobodv  seemed  to  understanil. 
All  such  meetings  had  heretofon^.  bt^en  held  on  the  Hay- 
market.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Desplaines  street  was 
selected  in  preference.  The  s(?ctioii  of  llandolph  street,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Haymark«^t,  begins  at  Desplaines  stret^t 
and  runs  west  to  Halsted.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  from 
curb  to  curb,  or  about  one  hundnMl  and  thirtv  feet  bt^tween 
house  fronts.  On  this  s<|uare,  in  former  times,  stood  the  old 
West  Market  hall,  frequently  mentioneil  in  this  voluml^  and 
to  the  west  of  the  building  was  the  haymarket  (.)f  the   West 
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Division  of  the  city.  Heuce  the  name.  Because  of  tlie  ex- 
treme width  of  the  street  at  this  t)oint,  the  locution  had  always 
been  a  popular  one  for  large  gatherings.  Desplaines  street, 
on  the  contrarj',  is  only  eighty  feet  wide.  The  crowd  could 
stand  in  front  of  the  speaker  on  the  Haymarket  and  catch 
every  word  that  was  uttered.  On  Desplaines  street  it  woulil 
have  to  spread  out  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  high  build- 
ings on  either  side  would  produce  a  disagreeable  echo.  But 
those  who  did  not  understand  wliy  the  change  was  made 
could  not  be  expected  to  diagnose  the  situation  as  clearly  as 
this,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  so  all  followed,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Haymarket  was  deserted.  Here,  if  anyone 
outside  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  suspicious,  another 
strange  thing  might  have  attracted  attention.  A  large  truck 
wagon  was  already  in  jx^sition  to  receive  the  speakers,  as 
though  the  arrangement  had  been  made  some  time  before  the 
crowd  began  to  move.  Strange  tliat  the  wagon  should  be  in 
that  spot,  and  stranger  still,  tiiat  those  in  the  crowd,  who 
were  interested  in  the  night's  proceedings,  shoulil  have 
known  of  it! 

The  average  reader  will  perhaps  bo  nninzed  when  informed 
that  no  meeting  was  coiiveniHl,  no  ])onil)  exploded,  and  no 
massacre  occurretl  at  the  Haymarket  on  tin*  night  of  May  4, 
1S80.  The  *'Havmarket  massacre"  is  a  misnomer,  but  by 
that  name,  and  none  other,  will  it  go  down  into  history,  for 
common  usage  has  fasten(id  this  title  uj)on  the  terrible  event 
of  that  awful  night,  and  it  is  now  too  l.'ite  to  change  it. 
The  anarchist  meeting  "vvas  held,  tlu^  bt>mb  was  exploded, 
and  the  massacre  occurred  on  Desplaines  street.  It  was 
intended  by  the  fiendish  conspirators  who  planned  the  meet- 
ing, that  it  should  be  hel<l  on  J)esj)laiiufs  street  and  not  on 
the  Haymarket,  ami  for  the  followijig  very  good  reasons: 

Tlie  Haymarket  is  a  (pinilrilntoral  square,  from  nny 
corner  of  which  the  entiro  lejii^th  and  breodtli  of  tlie  spjict^ 
between  Desplaines  and  Hnlsted  striM^ts  might  l.)o  swopt  by 
A  volley  from  the  i)olice,  or,  in  cuse  ui  such  a  revoluti;»naiy 
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condition  of  affairs  as  the  anarchists  ex]x*cte(l  to  inniigurate 
that  evening,  ])y  gi'n])e  and  canister,  shoiiUl  the  military  be 
(*alled  out.  From  tiiis  quadrilateral,  when  the  bombs  were 
exi)lod(Kl,  as  a  number  of  them  were  to  be  thrown  during 
tlie  evenin<;,  thtn'e  were  no  means  of  et^ress  save  throuirh 
Dosplaines  street,  whicli  in  all  likelihood  would  be  cut  off  by 
tlie  police,  through  Halsteil  street,  where  Bonfield  would 
cc.»rtainly  mass  a  large  IhkIv  of  men,  or  through  Union 
strec^t,  the  only  passage  from  the  center  of  the  Haymarket. 
Calcuhiting  that  if  the  police  entered  the  Haymarket,  for  the 
purpose  of  dis[)ersing  a  meeting  asseml.)led  there,  they 
would  [)robal»ly  march  through  the  center  of  the  square,  it 
would  be  almost  im|>os8il)le  for  the  bomb-throwers  to  do 
their  lienilish  W(U-k  with<mt  beinfj  detected  bv  law-abidinff 
people  in  the  crowd,  while  the  width  of  the  street  at  this 
j)oint  would  give  the  police  amj)le  room  for  work,  and  under 
ordinarv  circumstauc«*s  thev  could  sweep  it  clean  with  their 
renvoi vtM's,  the  anarchists  going  ilown  before  them  as  well  as 
th«'  iimoceiit  and  the  ii^iiorant  in  tlic  crowd.  All  thinixs 
considered,  tlie  Ilayiniirket  was  not  tlu*  place  f(«*  the  meet- 
ing. It  devi'lopiMl  in  th<'  trial  of  the  anarchists  that  August 
Sj)ies  WMS  the  luari  who  seh^cted  tin*  l)<\*^plaines  street  wagcm. 
His  couiis*']  ill  their  brief  and  argunjent  Ix^fore  the  Su- 
[)nMne  Court  smv : 

It  isprovtMl  aliko  by  the  wilncssfS  of  tlu'  slate  hikI  for  the  defeus;e 
tlial  iu>  move  was  nwulo  tt>\vanl  \ho  callinif  to  onkT  of  tlic  iiieetiiijj  itself 
until  AuiTii-^i  Spirs.  looUiiii;  nmnd  for  a  suitable  rostrum  from  which  to 
aiUlrrss  tilt.'  crowd,  si-l«'<M*'d  the  truck  watrou  wliicli  he  found  &taTjdiD<r 
close  to  tli»<  rdi^c  of  tin*  suli'walk  in  I )''si>laincs  street,  and  directly  iij 
fn»nt  of  tlse  >t««i»<  lejnlintT  up  to  the  door  entfrin*;  into  tho  Crauo  Broth- 
»Ts'  niannfaetiirini,'  establishnn'nt.  The  wair«»n  stcMnl  with  the  rear  to  tho 
south,  the  ton.i;u«-  to  tln'  north,  and  the  end  of  the  wa«;on  was  some  six 
or  eii:!it  het.oi  nion»,  no'th  of  th<»  north  line  of  Crane  Brothers' alley. 
|Se<'  di.i^T.itr  |.  This  is  a  shi.rt  allfv,  as  shown  by  th<'  plat,  wldcli  outers 
theliJ'M'U  rr«)ii!  r»i'.*-.plaini"S  street  toward  ihceasf,  ui»on  the*  south  lino  of 
Crane  l^roth'-r.-*  IniiKliu;,',  and  extrnds  alwiut  half-way  throu^li  thi'bhxik, 
then  luaki'S  ;■.  juneti«in  with  another  sliort  al]e\  exteiulin^  out  from  tlie 
pouit  of"  juneJion  southward  to  Bandnlph  street.     This  alley  is  a  porfeet 


culde  sac  as  it  tht^r.  t-x:>:»t:.  av.  I  .%*'.  tvoss  ;:\»"-  •.;  »\»'.ii.l  N*  -.'.^-.-'/.sl  l»% 
a  handful  of  men  a:  tlio  Riulolv-*  s^'rtv:  fv*.-.. 

This  presentation  i«t  tho  oaso  is  plaustblo  iMu»u^;h  lix«iii 
the  stniul|K>int  i)f  tho  lU'tViuIants.  Imu  let  us  ;.oo  wUtxl  Mr. 
Hull  says  iu  relation  to  this  branoli  of  ilu»  sulijoii 

Aflremarketl  a  mouuMit  ii^D.  thorowas  siK'iiitU'niioo  tit  llio  nolnrliiiii  nf 
this  spot  by  the  ppenkcrs.  from  whomv  to  mltltoss  tho  imuwiI.  Tin*  Imilil 
ing  on  tho  northeast  (*()nior  <}f  PfsplaiiioM  ntiil  l(*iiiiliil|ih  ntunttn  m  am 
enty  feet  deep  ou  Deji9|»Iaiiu>H  ntriM't.  Tin*  iti<\l  lutiltliii^  iitniii  dml  uu 
Desplaiuea  Btrcet  ia  a  factciry,  and  IhMwimmi  IIii«  rufloiv  imd  llm  ncn  nf 
the  corner bnildinf;,  iH  a  <irivi>\vay  (U-  allt'\.tiMi  Uwi  \ndi-.  iiiiiiiihij  mtal 
It  intersects  another  driveway  riiniiin:^' ^milli  tn  Itiiinliilpli  nlmrl  uimI 
north  to  courts  formed  by  tho  fartnry  hiiiiiliiiK'H.  Tim  nmUi  itml  nT  Ihio 
driveway  joins  another  which  riiiiM  caHt  In  .li'iri-iMim  hIikI  I'uiIIm.i 
north,  and  on  Desplaincs  Ktrc^'t,  and  on  I  in*  i-ant  i'.kIh  of  ilm  rImi.i.iq 
another  alley  runniiiK  cast.  TIhh  aiU'v  «miIm  Mii*  lilmk  uImmiI  iMniiiinia 
of  the  distance  b(*tween  Randolpli  ami  UnUf  Mtn-iLt  fin  I  In.  -m.m  oMn 
of  the  street  an  all^y  run.s  wi^Ht.,  l.tiroiu/li  ilic  finilill'^  *>!  lim  iJ'.>k.i<« 
Union  street.  Here  w#-r»f  «'xc;i*ll«'nf  av«iini:j  of  « Ji'iijn  ,  in  •  ns-i-  .,f  >l*tinjt  i. 
forthose  aor|uainteil  with  th*t  Jrxtality.  '1  \t*'.  i^pf-.iki  if/  v,.i^'««f«  c.i«««4.]  jufii 
north  of  the  drivf'way,  on  Dm-  «-a- 1  »-id«-  of  t«.i-.  n'lK*.  l>i.i;/'»/.iiIl;  •.«  i».cc 
theMreet  »7as  the  of^-ijin;,'  of  tli««  aIJ«v  rii.ii.:./  '••  i-^-  *'*  '  '/..o/*  &»/•  c '  ffi 
«cafie  of  l*<<'«sagv--.*T  '.:>•  f«'X'ia;i-tjr  bf«#*f.«  f;.'^,  J  r,*  .:./  ',!.  *  .«•  .».•/».  ",-«.'I 
escape  tLr-  -:*::.  t:.*  ir.  •.•'*:;.  i.j,  •;.•«-.  -'.  •..  J'...  . ;.,  ;.-.  .-•. '  \  ...j  •  .,.,  ,-^,, 
theali^y  /  L  ll-r  TB*r-' *.  T*:*.',:.  -T— •*.  \.-.-  ^,  •;.•..«..•.■.•  •.  .-./..•.//•« 
pl^L.^^nr-r^*.    I".  :->;•...•<;•:;:.*../■:',.   •  v.-    .>..  • '   ;.      •   >. 

the  g.-":!-.? — v.i^'-  •...-  ;•  ..  -    o  .    .  ^;. ■  ' .-    •   •    -  •  •    .  .   '••,      ;/•  -  .      .-r 
Ui-i^L  .r  H.i-.->»l  **••—''    ..•■,-.        ■ '  •  .•    ^  •    .      ••.»'••.•!..     -. 

r.*-—  "lL»*^r.A.A*;   :-"..    v.  .-•-.    .    ^         •,  •       .     •. .-.        .•  •••»..       .     r    •.', 

"•"•-»;-»;  ii. -v.-*  \»'v»"   ■.«'    'I'M  t       •••.•.•    .-..'•       .•     .     ;. 

fnjTWn.      2'   V  .fl.iC    ••••i-    •»    ••  •'  ••    •...•■•  I.,  11    '    "   .      r I  •••  ■    .       .    •      •  •• 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  MAY.  1886— HOW  THE  ANARCHISTS  PLANNED  TO  ENTRAP 
THE  POLICE-THE  NARROW  STREET  WITH  ALLEY-WAY  EXITS-THE 
HAYMARKET  MEETINU-SPEECHES  OF  SPIES,  PARSONS  AND  FIELDEN<- 
THE  INFLAMMATORY  REMARKS  OF  THE  LATTER —  " THROTTLE  THE 
LAW!  KILL  IT!  STAB  TT!"-WnY  BONFIELD  FINALLY  MOVED  — THE 
BOMB— WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTERWARD. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  established  belief  now  that  the  an- 
archist leaders  did  consider  all  these  points  before  the  selec- 
tion was  made.  Inspector  Bonfield  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  department  are  fully  convinced  that  the  object  of  the 
anarchists  in  changing  the  meeting  place  to  Desplaiues 
street  was: 

First  To  consolidate  the  police  force  in  a  narrow 
street,  in  order  that  bombs  thrown  into  their  ranks  would 
produce  a  more  effective  slaugliter. 

Second  To  draw  the  police  iuto  this  narrow  space,  so 
that  wlion  the  bonil)s  were  thrown  they  would  betrome  con- 
fused, and,  perhaps,  slioot  eacli  otlier,  and  to  nfford  the  an- 
archists nmple  opportunity  of  firing  from  the  timbush  which 
the  nlley-w^avs  afVordcd. 

TJilrd.  To  give  the  leaders,  and  anarchists  generally, 
avenues  of  escape,  and  to  alftml  tlie  l)oinb-throwers  the  pro- 
tection of  th»»  alley-way  o[)ening  into  Desplaines  street,  close 
to  tli(i  wagon. 

Th<5n^  is  a  slight  discrepancy  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  mooting  as  to  tlio  exact  time  the  speaking  be- 
gan, but  it  is  gonorally  ])ut  at  a  i'tnv  minutes  past  0  o'clock. 

Fischer  and  Engol  \vort>  [)rost*nt  during  the  early  part  of 
tlie  ovriiiug.  Later  on,  Schwab's  gaunt  form  might  be  seen 
moving  aindessly  through  the  crowd,  as  many  witnesses 
have    claimed,    but    \\^'    denied    his    presence    there.     Par- 
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sons  and  Fieldeu  arrived  in  due  season,  and,  of  course. 
Spies  was  there,  and  he  was  the  first  sp^iaker.  From  the 
testimony  of  Paul  C.  Hull  in  the  trial  of  the  anarcliists,  the 
following  summary  of  the  remarks  made  by  Sjiies  is  taken : 

Mr.  Spies  told  his  version  of  the  McCormick  riots,  which,  as  I  re- 
member, was,  that  ho  had  bt'en  charged,  ):o  said,  with  l>eiD^  responsible 
for  the  riot  and  for  the  death  of  these  men.  He  said — I  l>eHeve  he  said  - 
that  Mr.  McCormick  charged  him  with  it,  or  else  somebody  had  said 
that  Mr.  McCormick  had  char^^'ed  him  with  it.  He  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick was  a  liar;  that  he  (McCormick)  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  our  brothers,  th"  six  in'^n,  whom  he  claimed  were  killed  at  the 
riot;  that  he  had  addressed  a  meting;  on  the  prairie— a  meeting;  of  his 
oonntrymen,  I  believe  he  character nzed  them  —and  when  the  bell  of  the 
factory  rang,  or  at  some  point  in  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  the  meeting 
which  he  was  addressing  detached  thernselves  and  went  toward  the  fac- 
tory, and  that  there  the  riot  occurred;  that  was  in  explanation  of  it.  He 
then  tonched  upon  the  dominating;  question  of  labor  and  capital  and 
their  relations,  very  briefly,  and  a.ske<l,  what  meant  this  array  of  Gat  ling 
gUDBf  infkntry  ready  to  arm.  patrol  wagons,  and  pohoemen.  And  my 
recollection  is  that  be  drew  the  de'luctioa  from  that,  that  it  was  the  gov- 
emment,  or  the  capitalists.  x>reparing  to  crush  them,  shoal  J  they  try  to 
ngfat  their  wxtmgB. 


The  speaker,  according  to  Mr.  Hall.  elose<l  rather  ab- 
ruptlT.  and  a^lds.  in  his  acc^junt  of  the  riot : 

The  briefness  of  Spif^'  Pi>€?wh  --an  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  eip«i"t**d-  **v«rr>'  mom<.'Lt.  to  see  a  colunm  of  j>ohoe  (yarning 
down  upon  him.  He  had  Tf-uum  to  l>rli<.'ve  that  the  moment  Ih*:*  speaking 
was  bt;gun«  llie  polic^e  yv^j'-ihl  att^rLnpt  Vj  break  up  the  uihelua^,  and  be 
felt  that  he  w 'rj] d  a roi d  rf-« jx^u  f i  '^i  1  i  *  y  in  L is  utteran '.'4*.  Paiv-ms  spoke 
nexL  He  be^an  cauliouely.  He.  i^yj.  was  exjx<rt:nir  the  ix>lice.  He  dealt 
stt  kogtli  with  labor  siatdsticjfi.  and  exf-tounded  tL^t.  when^as  the  labor- 
is^  man  produoes  one  dollar,  he  r*3oe:vef?  but  fifu-fr-n  c^nts  of  it-  In  the 
^^rly  part  of  Me:  speech  Le  said:  "  I  acL  e  sfxn&}iKt  frorr;  h<'ad  to  foot,  and 
I  decdsre  it.  although  it  may  rxist  me  my  ]if<r  before  morning." 

Mr.  EiJir3h?h,  of  th*:-  CLica'^f*  Tribune,  hi  hi:^  ieh?timonv 
^^are  thie  abstract  from  Prir>'Li-*  =j;/:^:ch: 

I^on't  yciukxkow  that  tLi*-  iLjiitf.ry  br^  iiL-jer  armt,  aijd  a  G^timg  gun 
i^  njhdy  vy  ni'^w  you  d'.itriir  Wl-  :li<  (i  nnany.  or  Ku^>«ia.  or  Spain? 
[Avoiee. -Jl  >.Kikf:  like  ?l.*'j  AVii-r-ii'/VrT  yc-^i  VAhL*T  a  d«-': and  lor  ir-i^rbt 
iicniXE*  pay,  loi  mcnswuf:'  'A  jii.v  tbfr  Hiilitia.  and  the  d'-jju:.*  ev-nffK  and 
tibe  Pixikerion  men  art  iral.^'l  j";:;.  aij  J  }.'-.i  ar^  Kiiot.  nii.  ■  ur'tMr^d.  and 
a&urdertfd  in  the  KtTHetti.     I  Liii  u-.'*  •---'v  ^.*r  the  ;»T.ir: •■.»•>*:  v!    ii'T*.iii;j  i:7jy- 
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body,  bat  to  speak  out— to  tell  the  focts  as  they  exist,  even  thongfa  it 
shall  oust  me  my  life  before  morning. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  testimony  of  two  compe- 
tent reporters,  Mr.  English,  of  the  Tribuiie^  and  Mr.  Hall^ 
of  the  Daily  News^  that  Parsons  had  some  sort  of  an  innate 
fear,  some  foreboding,  some  knowledge,  regarding  an  event 
which  would  cause  trouble — ^perhaps  cost  him  his  life — be- 
fore  morning.  Parsons  had  never  spoken  in  this  vein  baCore* 
His  style  was  always  defiant  He  had  never  placed  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  prospective  martyr.  Like  Spies  he  ap- 
peared to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  during  the  remarks  which  he 
made  afterward,  he  spoke  in  a  wandering,  subdued  manner^ 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  usual  demeanor  on  the 
platform,  while  now  and  then  he  cast  furtive  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  Desplaines  street  station. 

The  crowd  all  this  time  was  very  quiet,  uncommonly 
quiet  Not  because  the  speech  made  was  particularly  inter- 
esting, or  because  any  new  points  against  the  ''privileged 
classes''  were  drawn  out,  but  rather  because  a  large  number 
in  the  assemblage  seemed  to  share  the  feeling  exhibited  by 
Spies  and  Parsons,  that  something  might  be  expected  to 
happen  before  morning. 

Mayor  Harrison  was  present  while  Spies  and  Parsons* 
were  speaking,  and  the  meeting  ap[)eared  to  be  so  tame,  in 
comparison  with  gatherings  of  this  class  which  had  been 
previously  held  in  Chicago,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
there  would  be  no  trouble  during  the  evening,  so  informed 
Inspector  Bonfield,  and  went  home. 

Mr.  Hull  adds  in  relation  to  Parsons: 

He  spoke  ^  great  length,  as  if  killing  time,  but  the  police  did  not 
come.  He  grew  bolder  as  he  proceeded  and  warmed  up  to  something  lik^ 
his  old  time  heat.  At  one  time  he  said:  **  We  speak  harshly  of  the  soabe^ 
but  I  tell  you  when  a  man  has  been  out  of  work  for  six  or  twelve  months^ 
and  has  tramped  about  the  country  looking  for  a  job,  and  been  sent  tothe^ 
rock  pile  as  a  vagrant,  he  is  going  to  take  the  first  job  that  is  offered  him 
whether  it  is  to  fill  a  striker's  place  or  not.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this 
crowd  but  who  would  do  the  same.    What  is  a  scab?    He  is  a  flea  or  a 
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dogs  Now  the  trade  imionistB  want  to  kill  the  scab  or  flea,  whiie  the  bo- 
oiaiist  wants  to  kill  the  do^  itself  aud  preveut  llea&"  He  closed  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  by  all  men  who  loved  their  wives  and  children. 

Fielden  was  the  last  speaker,  and  it  was  nearly  10  o'clock 
before  lie  arose  to  address  the  crowd.  His  remarks  were 
xmiisiiallj  mild  at  the  beginning,  but,  like  Parsons,  he  seemed 
to  lose  consciousness  of  the  fear  that  w  as  in  him,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  warmed  up  to  the  subject  and  soon  his  language 
began  to  flow  in  the  old  seditious  and  inflammator}'  chanueL 
Mr.  English,  at  the  trial,  testified  to  the  folk>wing  as  some 
of  his  language: 

There  are  premonitions  of  danger.  All  kn/jw.  The  press  say  the  an- 
archists will  sneak  away;  we  are  wA  goin^  to.  II  we  oontinne  Uj  he 
robbed,  it  will  not  l>e  lon^  Xpntfne  we  will  l>e  murdered.  There  is  no  se- 
coritj  Cor  the  woridn^  cjajsues  under  the  }}r^)iatiixi  social  system.  A  £ew 
indiTidnals  oontsol  the  meunb  of  iiviu^  ttnd  holdoju^  the  workin^pzien  in  a 
Tise.  Evesybody  does  juot  know.  Th^jse  who  kjuow  it  are  tired  of  it,  and 
know  ti>e  others  will  get  tired  of  it,  too.  Tlvty  are  dttermitied  to  end  it 
and  will  end  it.  There  is  no  power  m  the  laud  that  will  prevent  them. 
GGngresaman  Focan  said. "  The  laborer  can  geit  nothin^^  from  legislation.** 
He  also  said  that  the  laborers  can  get  some  relii^  from  their  present  con- 
dition when  the  rich  man  knew  it  was  imsate  for  him  to  live  in  a  oum- 
munitj  where  there  were  dissatisfied  workingmen,  for  they  uroiUd  solve 
the  labor  problem,  I  don't  kuow  whether  you  are  democrats  or  republi- 
cans, bat  whichever  you  are  you  worsliip  at  the  shriue  of  rebels.  John 
Brown,  Jefferson,  Washington.  Palrir.'k  Henry  and  Hopkine  said  Uj  the 
people:  "The  law  is  your  enemy.  We  are  rebeh?  against  it.  The  law  is 
oxily  framed  for  those  who  are  your  exxsiaverH."  [A  voice:  *'That  is 
true."]  Men,  in  their  blind  rage,  attacked  Mc-Cormick's  factory  and  ^ere 
shot  down  by  the  law  in  cold  blood,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  tli<.'  protec- 
tion of  property.  Thooe  men  were  going  to  do  some  damage  to  a  c^-rtaiu 
person's  interest,  wh'*  wan  a  large  property-owner,  therefore  the  law  came 
to  his  defense.  And  when  Mc^Jormick  undertook  to  do  some  injury  to 
the  interest  of  those  who  had  n<«  pjoj>erty,  the  law  also  came  to  hi^  de- 
fense and  not  to  the  workinguiauH  defem><-.  when  he.  Mr.  McCormick. 
attacked  him  and  his  11  viiig.  [Crier*  of  *' No.*')  There  i*j  the  different^'. 
The  law  makes  no  distinction.  A  miiliun  men  owu  all  the  property  m 
this  country.  The  law  ha^  no  u*>*-  for  tii«.  other  lifty-four  iiulJiou.  [A 
voice,  ^'Bi^ht enough.'' j  Ymu  Lave  nothiu;,'  more  Uj  do  with  tJj*-  iaw  tsx- 
o&pttolay  ftand^on  it  ami  Ihfottk' t(  until  it  iiuikea  it  a  last  Lick.  It 
turns  your  brothers  out  ou  the  way sid*-,  and  hatr  degrade<l  them  uutil 
they  have  lost  the  last  vestige  of  humanil>,and  they  are  un^r*:  things aijd 
animals.    Ke4:p  youi  ey*:  ujmjh  it.     Throttk  it.    Kill  it.    iStah  if.    \x 
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eyeiythxng  yon  Ocm  to  wound  it — ^to  impede  its  progress.  Bemember, 
before  trusting  them  to  do  anything  for  yourself,  prepare  to>do  it  for 
yourself.  Don't  turn  over  your  business  to  anybody  else.  No  man  de- 
serves anything  unless  he  is  man  enough  to  make  an  effort  to  lift  himself 
from  oppression. 

While  Fielden  was  talking  a  sadden  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  atmosphere.  The  air  which  had  been  almost 
oppressive  daring  the  evening,  now  became  chill j,  and  there 
were  indications  above  of  a  sadden  and  severe  storm.  Bain 
had  began  to  fall,  and  many  persons  were  moving  from  the 
tsrowd,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  saggested  that  the  meeting  adjonm 
to  ZefTs  hall,  when  Fielden  in  an  irritable  manner  said  no, 
the  people  were  trying  to  get  information  and  he  woold  go 
on — ^he  woald  say  all  he  had  to  say  there  and  then. 

At  the  Desplaines  street  station  Inspector  Bonfield  and 
his  command  were  in  constant  receipt  of  information  re- 
garding the  sitaatidn  at  the  meeting.  Detectives  came  in 
one  after  the  other  and  reported  what  Fielden  had  said,  how 
ihe  crowd  seemed  to  take  his  remarks,  etc  The  advice 
which  he  gave  his  hearers  to  throttle  the  law,  to  kill  it  and  stab 
it,  was  reported,  and  some  of  the  officers  saggested  that  it  was 
time  to  move.  Inspector  Bonfield,  however,  was  not  going 
to  make  a  mistake,  or  act  hastily.  He  sent  the  detectives 
back  again,  and  while  they  were  on  their  way  others  came 
in  and  corroborated  the  first  statements.  Still  the  inspector 
held  the  men  back,  and  the  officers  aroand  him  in  a  joking 
way  began  to  badger  him,  telling  him  he  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to 
toach  the  anarchists.  Inspector  Bonfield  replied  to  all 
this  by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  act  entirely  within  the  law, 
and  that  when  he  did  act,  the  others  would  soon  discover 
whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  anarchist  crowd  or  not.  Now, 
reports  began  to  come  in  that  groups  in  the  crowd  which 
Fielden  was  addressing  talked  of  proceeding  to  the  St.  Paul 
freight  house,  where  *' scabs"  had  been  employed,  and 
where  they  were  housed  for  the  night.  The  detectives, 
whom  the  inspector  had  dispatched  to  obtain  more  satisfac- 
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tory  information  as  to  the  threatening  character  of  the  meet- 
ing, returned,  and  the  information  which  they  brought  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  time  to  act  In  relation  to  his  action 
on  that  night,  Inspector  Bonfield  says:  "  At  different  times, 
between  8: 00  and  9: 30  o'clock  p.  m.,  officers  in  plain  clothes 
reported  the  progress  of  the  meeting  and  stated  that  noth- 
ing of  a  very  inflammatory  nature  was  said  until  a  man 
named  Fielden  took  the  stand.  He  advised  his  hearers,  ^  To 
throttle  the  law.'  *  It  would  be  as  well  for  them  to  die  fight- 
ing as  to  starve  to  death.'  He  further  advised  them,  'To 
exterminate  the  capitalists  and  to  do  it  that  night'  Want- 
ing to  be  clearly  within  the  law,  and  wishing  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  actions,  I  did  not 
act  on  the  first  reports,  but  sent  the  officers  back  to  make 
further  observations.  A  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  p. 
m.,  the  officers  returned  and  reported  that  the  crowd  was 
getting  excited  and  the  speaker  growing  more  incendiary  in 
his  language.  I  then  felt  to  hesitate  any  longer  would  be 
criminal  on  my  part,  and  then  gave  the  orders  to  fall  in,  and 
our  force  formed  on  Waldo  Place.  The  companies  of  Lieu- 
tenants Steele  and  Quinn  formed  the  first  division,  Lieut 
Steele  on  the  right  The  companies  of  Lieutenants  Stanton 
and  Bowler  formed  the  second  division,  Lieut  Bowler  on  the 
right  The  third  division  consisted  of  twenty-six  men  from 
the  Central  detail,  under  command  of  Lieut  Hubbeird  and 
Sergt  Fitzpatrick.  Two  companies  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ants Becird  and  Penzen  brought  up  the  recir.  Their  orders 
were  to  form  right  and  left  on  Randolph  street,  and  guard 
our  rear  from  any  attack  from  the  Haymarket  on  Bandolph 
street" 

While  the  police  were  forming  into  line  and  meirching 
toward  the  meeting,  Fielden  was  talking.  His  language, 
according  to  the  notes  taken  by  Mr.  English,  ran  as  follows: 

Ib  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  no  chuice  as  to  our  existence,  for  we 
can't  dictate  what  our  labor  is  worth.  He  that  has  to  obey  the  will  of  any 
is  a  slave.    Can  we  do  anything  except  by  the  strong:  arm  of  resistance? 


V     '■*. 
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Socialists  are- not  goin^  to  declare  war,  oat  I'  tell  yoa  war  has  been  de* 
clared  upon  ns,  and  /  ask  you  to  get  hold  of  anything  that  will  help  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  and  the  usurper.  The  skirmish  lines 
have  met.  People  have  been  shot.  Men,  women  and  children  have  not 
been  spared  by  the  capitalists  and  the  minions  of  private  oapitaL  It  had 
no  mercy y  so  ought  you.  Ton  are  called  upon  to  defend  yourselves,  your 
lives,  your  future.  What  matter  it  whether  you  kill  yourself  with  work 
to  get  a  little  relief  ,  or  die  on  the  battlefield  resisting  the  enemy  f  What 
is  tiie  difference?  An  animal,  however  loathsome,  will  resist  when  stepped 
upibn.  Are  men  less  than  slaves  or  worms?  I  have  some  resistanoe  in 
me.  I  know  that  you  have,  too.  Tou  have  been  robbed,  and  you  will  be 
starved  into  a  worse  condition. 

At  this  moment  the  police  appeared  in  view,  and  a 
tremor  passed  through  the  crowd,  but  Fielden  continued  to 
speak,  although  his  remarks  were  not  listened  to,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  being  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing 
column  of  blue-coats,  which  stretched  across  the  entire 
width  of  Desplaines  street,  and  swept  it  clean.  Inspector 
Boniield  continues  his  story  of  the  night's  work:  ^'In  this 
order  we  marched  north  on  Desplaines  street  (Captain 
Ward  and  myself  in  front  of  first  division),  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  truck  upon  which  the  speakers  were  stand- 
ing, and  around  which  a  large  crowd  had  congregated.  The 
command  'halt'  was  given,  and  Captain  Ward,  stepping 
forward  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  truck,  said,  *  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to  im- 
mediately and  peaceably  disperse,'  and,  turning  to  the  crowd 
of  persons  on  the  right  and  left,  said,  'I  command  you  and 
you  to  assist'  Fielden  tui'ned  and  got  off  the  truck,  and  as 
he  reached  the  sidewalk,  said,  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  'We 
are  peaceable.'  Almost  instantly  I  heard  a  hissing  sound 
behind  me,  followed  by  a  tremendous  explosion.  The  ex- 
plosion was  immediately  followed  by  a  volley  of  pistol  shots 
from  the  sidewalks  and  streets  in  front  of  us. 

"  The  explosion  was  caused  by  a  dynamite  bomb,  which 
was  thrown  into  our  ranks  from  the  east  sidewalk,  and  fell 
in  the  second  division,  and  near  the  dividing  line  between 
the  companies  of  Lieutenants  Stanton  and  Bowler.     For  an 
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insiant  the  entire  ixMuinaiul  of  tiio  nU>vo  imiut^l  \>t)iiHMb, 
with  man V  of  the  first  aiul  thinl  iliviHuam,  wt^vt*  thri»sui  U* 
the  ground,  alas!  many  nevor  to  rino  u^aiii,  Tlib  lut^ii  10- 
covered  instantly,  and  rotununl  tlio  ilrt*  t)f  tho  iu»»l».  iA^w- 
tenants  Steele  and  Quinn  charpnl  tlio  iiinh  on  ttm  bti^tit, 
while  the  company  of  Lioutonant  Hublmnt,  nitli  tlib  fuw 
oninjored  members  of  the  Horond  diviHioii,  HWdpt  liotli  bitlb- 
walks  with  a  hot  and  telling  firo,  and  in  a  fiiw  tuHtni^ti  tlib 
anarchists  were  flying  in  iivary  din»rtion.  J  tlun  i/ava  iUa 
order  to  cease  firing,  fearing  that  noinii  of  ttwr  imut.  in  iim 
darkness,  might  fire  int^i  anrU  oilwrr,  1  iUhu  oidi^fisd  Un^s 
patrol  wagons  to  be  cal]<;d,  njad<?  d<Uiiili>  Ut  ihk*i  t*.HVts  of  Uii« 
dead  and  wounded,  plac#;d  giiardii  urotind  ttiin  i»tAi(i//ntS;  faii44 
called  for  physicians  U>  att^md  t/^  onr  wouii/i^i  r/ii^fi.  ll  ii» 
Borprisiiig  to  many  that  onr  uuru  fct/y^i,  nwi  di/l  /^/l  ^fni  tin- 
maniizhd  nt^-huT  ench  trying  funcHfti^tiHwutik.     It  (*««i;  t/^r^i^ 

less  cajasfc     I  s^if:  &->  Trar  Vi»  ^-.^yr^iA  hff  H  eu-^A  %hi:t:    'tiidc 
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geaiit  John  E.  Fitzpatrick  was  at  my  side  and  repeated 
the  tinier." 

Cftptniii  "Ward  says,  after  telling  of  his  recognition  of 
Fieiden  on  the  wagon: 

■'  I  raisefl  my  baton,  and  in  a  loud  voice  ordered  them  to 
disperse  as  peaceable  citizeue.  I  also  called  upon  three  per- 
sons iu  the  crowd  to  assist  in  dispersing  the  mob.  Fieiden 
got  down  from  the  wagon,  saying  at  the  time,  '  We  are 
peaceable.'  As  he  uttered  the  last  word  I  heard  a  terrible 
explosion  behind  where  I  was  standing,  followed  almost  in- 
stantly by  an  irregular  volley  of  pistol  allots  in  our  front 
and  from  the  sidewalk  ou  the  east  side  of  the  street,  whicli 
was  immediately  followed  by  regular  and  well-directed  vol- 
leys from  the  police,  and  which  wtis  kept  up  for  several 
minutea" 

Said  Lieutenant  Quinn  in  his  report; 

"  The  order  'forward'  brought  u8  to  within  about  six  feet  of 
an  improvised  stand,  a  flat  track  wagon,  where  several  speak- 
ers were  present,  and  a  man  then  speaking  to  the  assembly. 
The  command,  'halt'  was  given,  and  at  this  moment,  the 
speaker,  pointing  to  our  advancing  force,  remarked,  '  There 
are  the  bloodhounds  coming;  do  your  duty  and  I  will  do 
mine.'  Captain  William  Ward,  of  the  third  precinct,  then 
stepped  forward  to  the  speakers'  stand  and,  addressing  the 
speakers,  as  also  the  entire  assembly,  said,  '  I,  as  an  officer 
■of  the  law,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
do  hereby  command  you  to  disperse,'  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  upon  law-abiding  citizens  to  assist  him  in  so  doing. 
As  Captain  Ward  had  finished  his  last  sentence  a  shell  was 
thrown  into  our  ranks;  immediately  afterward  a  volley  of 
shots  was  fired  into  us  from  the  crowd.  The  command  at 
once  returned  the  fire,  being  assisted  by  the  entire  force  on 
the  scene,  and  were  successful  in  dispersing  the  mob.  After 
this,  all  available  men  of  my  command,  ae  also  a  part  of 
Lieutenaut  Steele's  command,  remained  on  the  ground  un- 
til 2  a.  m.  next  day,  by  orders  from  Inspector  Boufield.     I 
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would  further  state  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  my  com- 
mand was  excellent,  ^vithout  exception." 

"After  Captain  Ward's  order  to  the  meeting,  the  speaker 
paused  for  a  moment,"  says  Lieutenant  Bowler,  "and  the 
next  instant  a  bomb-shell  was  thrown  into  our  midst,  wound- 
ing nineteen  of  my  men  out  of  a  company  of  twenty-six. 
I  was  momentarily  stunned,  but  soon  recovered  myself, 
and  ordered  what  men  I  had  left  to  cheirge  on  the  crowd. 
We  fired  several  shots  each,  and  then  used  our  clubs  to 
good  advantage.  Both  sides  of  the  street  were  covered  with 
wounded  men,  but  most  of  the  crowd  was  north  on  Des- 
plaines  street  After  the  shooting  was  over,  Sergeant  R. 
Moore,  Officers  Wessler,  Foley,  Metmey,  Asping,  R.  Walsh 
and  myself,  went  to  assist  the  wounded.  During  the  strug- 
gle I  saw  Inspector  Bonfield,  Captain  Ward,  Lieutenant 
Hubbard,  Sergeants  Moore  and  Fitzpatrick  several  timea" 

"  The  bomb  fell  directly  in  front  and  near  the  center  of 
my  company,"  said  Lieutenant  Stanton,  "and  about  four  feet 
to  my  left  I  think  it  was  thrown  from  the  east  side  of  the 
street  Shooting  began  immediately  after  the  shell  exploded, 
and  continued  from  three  to  five  minutes.  I  turned  to  look 
after  my  men,  and  found  they  were  scattered  and  the  most 
of  them  injured.  I  ordered  them  to  fire,  and  proceeded  to  do 
8o  myself,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  exhausted  by  the  loss  of 
blood  from  my  wounds.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  Desplaiiies 
street  station,  and  soon  afterward  to  the  count)'  hospital" 

"Myself  and  Sergeant  Fitzpatrick  were  side  by  sido,"^ 
said  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  "the  sergeant  on  my  right,  and 
both  of  UB  in  front  and  center  of  our  command.  We  pro- 
ceeded north  on  Desplaines  street  to  about  90  feet  north 
of  Randolph  street,  and  when  in  the  act  of  halting  a  bomb 
was  thrown  from  the  east  side  of  Desplaines  street,  alight- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  second  division,  about  five  feet  from, 
and  directly  in  front  of,  myself  and  Sergeant  Fitzpatrick 
The  bomb  exploded  instantly,  and  mowed  down  about  one- 
half  of  the  second  division,  and  six  men  of  the  left  wing 
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of  our  command.  The  coucussion  made  bj'  the  exploeioo 
staggered  and  rendered  me  wholly  deat  for  a  few  miuutee. 
The  ruDiainder  of  the  second  divieion  was  forced  back  by 
the  havoc  made  by  the  explosion,  together  with  our  own  in- 
jured, temporarily  deranging  our  line.  Sergeant  Fitzpatrick 
reorganized  the  right  wing  of  onr  command,  and  commenced 
firing  upon  the  crowd  on  the  east  sidewalk,  I  taking  the 
remainder  of  the  left  wing,  and  emptietl  our  revolvers  into 
the  crowd  as  they  rushed  south  on  the  west  side  of  Desplaiues 
street  The  firing  continued  until  the  order  came  from  you, 
[Inspector  Bonfield]  through  Sergeant  Fitzpati-ick,  to  cease 
firing,  fearing  that  we  might  injure  each  other  in  the  darkness. 
We  proceeded  at  once  to  reorganize  the  company,  reload,  and 
ascertain  how  many  of  onr  command  were  missing,  and  found 
nine  short,  seveu  of  whom  were  injured  an<l  the  other  two 
were  Eissisting  in  caring  for  the  wounded.  By  your  order 
we  proceeded  to  the  Hoiitliwost  corner  of  Desplaiues  and 
Bandolph  and  stood  gnard  nntil  relieved  and  ordered  to  the 
station.  A  portion  of  onr  command  was  detailed  to  assist 
in  gathering  up  the  wounded  officers,  as  every  few  minutes 
word  would  be  received  that  an  injured  officer  was  at  such  a 
number  or  place. 

"Directly  after  the  bomb  exploded,  it  was  followed  by  a 
volley  of  pistol  shots  from  both  the  east  and  west  sidewalks. 
Our  men  returned  the  fire  as  soon  as  possible.  I  also  saw 
many  persons  lying  on  the  walks,  in  doorways  and  alleys, 
after  the  firing  ceased,  but  when  we  had  cared  for  our  own 
men,  and  began  gathering  up  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy,  many  had  disappeared  in  some  manner,  and  others 
drawn  into  adjacent  buildings.  The  entire  proceedings  were 
sadden,  vicious  and  soon  over ;  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
myseU.  I  would  state  in  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
men  was  admirable,  and  that  at  the  command,  ceased  firing 
and  fell  in;  the  command  immediately  reorganized  on  the 
very  ground  that  they  halted  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
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No  description  of  the  scene  which  occurred  after  the 
explosion  of  the  bomb  could  be  more  vivid  than  that  which 
is  given  us  by  Mr.  Hull,  in  his  little  work,  "  The  Chicago 
Siof     Speaking  of  the  dreadful  night,  he  sajs: 

It  [the  bomb]  burst  with  a  deep,  sullen,  prolonged  roar,  more  deaf- 
ening than  summer  thunder.  No  fire  came  from  it  and  the  oloud  of 
4Btmoke  spread  close  to  the  earth.  I  saw  the  second  and  third  companies 
of  police,  under  Lieutenants  Bowler  and  Stanton,  fall  to  the  ground  as 
one  man.    An  instant  later  all  was  confusion. 

Then  came  the  rattling  reports  of  revolver  shots  from  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  the  smoke  shut  out  my  vision.  These  shots  were  fired 
from  the  crowd  into  the  police.  Then  came  the  cry  from  some  one, 
^Charge!"  The  police  had  rallied  and  shots  came  like  the  falling  of 
com  on  a  tin  pan,  or  the  roll  of  a  drum.  The  thought  came  to  me  that 
the  police  would  fire  high  as  they  had  so  often  done  when  dispersing 
orowda  I  thought  my  position  dangerous  and  foolishly  rushed  down 
to  the  street.    I  had  much  better  remained  where  I  was. 

There  was  a  furious  and  indescribable  scramble  for  life  around  the 
corner,  and  at  the  instant  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  police 
were  directing  their  fire  at  this  comer.  I  sprang  into  the  crowd,  thinking 
to  gain  a  wide  doorway  just  around  the  comer  on  Randolph  street.  At 
the  first  step  a  man  in  front  of  me  was  shot.  I  fell  over  him.  At  the 
aame  instant  a  man  behind  me  was  shot.  He  fell  on  my  shoulders  and 
head.  For  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  rise.  The  rushing  crowd  trampled 
on  my  legs  and  back.  I  was  probably  not  down  to  exceed  two  or  three 
aeoonds.  I  rose  with  an  effort  and  sprang  for  the  doorway.  A  policeman 
struck  me  with  a  club  across  the  breast  and  staggered  me  back.  The 
blow  was  not  painful,  but  felt  like  the  blow  of  a  man's  fist.  Two  men, 
who  were  in  the  doorway,  were  seized  by  officers  and  dragged  to  the  pave- 
ment. The  clubs  smashed  into  their  faces  and  on  their  heads  for  a  mo- 
ment I  stood  still,  my  back  to  the  wall,  facing  the  police,  holding  my 
hat  in  my  hand.  The  bullets  buzzed  like  bees  and  the  clubs  cracked  on 
human  skulls.  *******j  ^^g  acquainted 
with  every  officer,  and  I  hoped  they  would  know  my  face — ^white  enough, 
probably,  to  show  well  in  the  darkness.  I  expected,  every  instant,  to  feel 
a  bullet  in  my  flesh;  but  I  dared  not  run — I  would  have  been  beaten  to 
death  by  my  friends  before  they  would  have  recognized  me.  Detective 
*''  Sandy  **  Hanley  stood  in  the  street,  near  ma  I  started  toward  him  for 
protection.  He  caught  a  sidelong  glance  of  me,  drew  his  revolver  on  me, 
and  fired.  As  the  muzzle  came  down  I  threw  up  my  hand  and  yelled, 
"  Sandy  1*^  He  dropped  his  hand  in  time  to  fire  the  bullet  into  the  cedar 
blocks  at  my  feet.  How  many  men,  at  a  time  like  that,  could  have  acted 
0o  quickly  as  this  cool  man? 

Bailiif  Kelley,  of  the  Desplaines  street  court,  has  since  told  me  how 
nearly  he  came  to  killing  me.    He  said,  *'  I  stood  a  few  paces  to  your 
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riifht,  and  when  I  first  saw  you  stondiu^  ther»  I  didn't  know  jron.     I 

drew  oiiD  on  yoa,  and  was  about  to  fire  when  I  Lhousht— '  Why,  d it, 

he  Btandu  there  as  if  he  had  n  ri({ht  lo,'  and  eti  I  didn't  ehool.  I  popped 
away  at  another  man  BCOOtiaBHcroBBtheHqiiare.  and  fetohpil  him,  too,  and 
then  I  saw  yon  acain,  and  I  thonght  Td  take  a  rraek  at  yoii,  anyitay.  I 
bad  jiist  drawn  on  yon.  when  an  offieer  Eitnick  n|>  my  (jTin,  saying  'that's 
a  reporter.' " 

The  rapid  ahuotiug  (■eased  wilbin  a  minnte  niter  the  exploaion  at  the 
bomb.  The  ufflcera  had  emptied  their  revolTem  and  were  reloading.  The 
mass  of  the  crowd  had  diBappeared,biitthedoiirway8,  area-wavB,  andcoid 
cellars  ia  the  vietnity,  were  (till  of  men.  As  they  maheil  forth  after  the 
flrat  sharp  flrinij,  to  seek  safety  in  tlight,  scares  of  theui  were  clubbed  to 
the  ground  and  left  lying  there. 

Oue  man  left  a  hiding  place  near  ine  and  started  across  the  street. 
Ho  ran  past  Officer  Hanley,  who  had  no  club  and  had  emptied  bis  revolver. 
"  Sandy  "  struck  him  a  blow  ou  the  head  witti  his  fist.  The  man  threw  up 
his  band  and  iiIiiuKed  forwani,  almost  against  a  policeman.  That  oflicer 
struck  him  Q  Bounding  whack  on  the  aide  of  the  hea.1  with  his  club.  The 
man  gave  auolher  plunge  toward  another  officer,  who  stmck  him  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  his  neek,  that  dropped  him  on  the  ground  like  a  bnndle  of 
rags.  He  did  not  rise.  I  moved  toward  the  comer,  to  look  at  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.  I  bent  over  a  man  who  wa«  shot  in  the  body,  and  who 
moaned  tor  help.  I  felt  a  strong  hand  seize  me  by  the  collar,  and  saw  a 
club  raised  in  the  uir.  I  whi-eled  aud  yelleil  "Iti'iiorter!"  The  offii-er 
recognized  me.  "  Is  it  yon,  my  boy?  "  he  cried, "  what  the  devil  are  you 
doing  here?  "—and  he  dashed  after  a  man  who  had  jnmped  from  nnder 
the  iron  stairway.  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  to  how  many  officers  I  intro- 
duced myself  within  the  next  two  minutes,  or  describe  the  franticandun- 
BuooeBaful  efforts  1  made  to  get  my  reporter's  star  from  ray  euspender  to 
the  lappel  of  my  coat. 

tn  five  minntee  after  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  the  riot  was  at  an 
end.  The  first  nihilist  bomb  ever  thrown  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic  had 
dtme  its  bloody  work.  The  followers  of  the  red  Hag  had  stmck  their  first 
blow  in  Chicago,  and  it  had  torn  down  their  emblem  forever,     *     •     • 

The  center  of  the  street  seemed  full  of  writhing,  groaning  men,  call- 
ing for  help.  Under  the  iron  stairway,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
street,  two  citizene  lay,  one  insensible,  the  other  moaning  feebly  and 
nnabte  to  rise.  Down  the  basement  stairway,  under  them,  three  men  lay. 
Propped  against  the  lamp-post  on  the  comer  was  a  wounded  man.  and, 
at  bis  feet,  in  the  gutter,  another.  Across  the  street,  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, three  men  lay  in  the  gutter.  At  the  bead  of  the  basement  stairway, 
one  lay  silently.  Another  sat  up,  holding  a  bleeding  leg,  and  begging  the 
officers  not  to  kill  him.  Reclining  on  the  stairs  below  them  were  twosnf- 
ferina  meo.  and  in  the  area-way  below,  three  more.  East  and  west  ou 
Randolph  street  wounded  men  lay  in  doorways.  In  the  driveway  ten 
men  lay  in  a  heap.  In  the  alley,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  three  men 
lay  with  wounded  limbs  or  bodies.    All  the  way  to  Lake  street  SuSerera 
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could  be  fonnd.  All  of  these  were  wounded  in  the  legs  or  vitals,  which 
aoconnied  for  their  presence  on  the  scene.  Those  wounded  in  the  hand, 
or  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  flight,  had  disappeared.  Many  were  car- 
ried away  by  their  friends.  The  police  made  no  arrests,  but  quickly  be- 
gan the  work  of  caring  for  their  wounded  brothers. 

And  this,  then,  was  the  grand  culmination  aimed  at  by 
Spies,  Fielden  and  Parsons — ^the  friends  of  humanity — the 
lovers  of  the  people!  This,  then,  was  the  triumphant  cli- 
max achieved  by  the  Robespierre,  the  Danton,  and  the  Marat 
of  the  American  social  revolution!  This,  then — this  bloody, 
sickening  butchery — was  to  mark  the  bii*th  of  the  newer  and 
better  order  of  things ;  this  horrible  massacre  was  to  be  the 
first  object  lesson  in  the  new  school  of  social  science  as 
taught  by  the  anarchists.  No  wonder  that  it  whitened  the 
faces  and  sickened  the  hearts  of  the  most  desperate  and 
reckless  among  the  followers  of  the  three  arch-ruflSans;  that 
it  put  the  ruffians  themselves  to  flight,  horrified  over  their 
own  cowardly  deviltry  and  stricken  with  panic! 

From  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the 
terrible  scene  which  followed  the  explosion  of  the  bomb,  it 
must  have  been  a  most  appalling  and  horrifying  spectacle. 
Inspector  Bonfield  tells  how,  his  face  being  turned  toward 
Fielden,  he  heard  the  hissing  of  the  dreadful  fuse  as  it  was 
hurled  from  the  mob  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley;  how  in- 
stinctively he  realized  in  a  second  what  the  hissing  noise 
meant ;  how  all  he  had  ever  read  of  bombs,  and  the  manner  of 
their  use,  flashed  through  his  mind  during  the  brief  inter- 
val which  elapsed  between  the  hiss  and  the  explosion ;  how 
he  thought  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  Berlin,  of  London,  while 
the  dreadful  thing  was  still  in  the  air,  and  how,  within  this 
infinitesimal  space  of  time,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
expect  just  what  happened  afterward.  Lieutenant  Bowler, 
Lieutenant  Hubbard,  Lieutenant  Steele,  Lieutenant  Quinn, 
Sergeant  Fitzpatrick,  and  their  men,  all  heard  the  hissing 
or  saw  the  fuse,  and  though  it  appeared  like  a  lighted  cigar 
that  had  been  carelessly  thrown  into  the  air,  all  realized,  as 
if  by  intuition,  what  it  was  and  what  it  would  do.    And  when 
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the  explosion  came,  it  was  like  the  dropping  of  a  huge  bowl- 
der into  a  pool  of  water,  so  completelj"  did  everything  on  the 
Borface  sink  around  it.  Tlie  dull  reijort  it  made  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  frightful  silence.  Those  surrounding  the  spot, 
when  the  explosive  fell,  were  scattered,  felled  or  stunnetl 
into  unconsciousness.  Strong  men,  who  had  been  unin- 
jured,  stood  transfixed,  their  heart- beats  stopped,  their 
breathing  checked  ami  muscles  paralyzed.  Immediately 
foUowing  the  bomb  explosion,  crack!  crack!  went  the  piijtols 
of  the  anarchista  It  may  have  been  but  ten  seconds,  per- 
haps but  five — -probably  but  one — it  seemed  to  these  few 
who  still  retained  their  senses,  and  who  stood  around  and 
gazing  into  the  circle  of  prostrate,  bleeding,  dying  police- 
men, their  bodies  pileil  one  upon  the  other,  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  ft  sandbag  entrenchment,  that  an  hour  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  explosion  and  the  first  pistol  ahot; 
when  this  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  the  murderous  mis- 
creants, there  was  a  sudden  and  n  dreadful  awakening.  As  if 
animated  by  one  thought,  every  policeman  who  was  able  to 
use  his  arm  had  pulled  his  revolver  and  was  firing — any- 
where, everywhere — firing  wildly,  nia<Uy,  taking  no  thought 
-of  aim,  no  thought  of  anything. 

Bonfield  was  stunned,  as  all  were,  by  the  explosion,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  regain  presence  of  mind.  Hardly 
knowing  what  to  do,  but  divining  that  something  must  be 
done  and  done  quickly,  his  first  thought  was  to  restore 
order  in  the  ranks  of  his  men.  In  a  loud  voice  he  ordered 
the  police  to  "form  into  line,''  or  "close  up,"  but  the  wild 
firing  continued;  panic  had  stricken  the  jralice,  confusion 
followed  panic,  and  then  came  Fitzpatrick's  command  in  a 
clear  ringing  voice — a  voice  that  sounded  above  the  horrible 
rattle  of  the  revolvers — ordering  the  men  to  "close  up,  form 
into  line  and  charge! "  It  was  a  display  of  coolness  seldom 
equaled  on  hny  field  of  battle,  an  exhibition  of  that  element 
in  the  character  of  some  men  which  makes  them  natural 
leaders.     Bonfield  heard  the  command,  Fitzpatrick  was  at 
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Lis  side  immediately ;  the  entire  force  had  felt  the  ins]:)ira- 
tion  of  the  sergeant's  coolness;  Steele,  Hubbard,  Quinn, 
Bowler  and  Ward  were  at  their  posts  in  a  second,  and  rally- 
ing their  men  around  them,  they  charged  upon  the  mob. 

As  the  police  approached  the  wagon,  before  the  explo- 
sion, the  mob  had  fallen  back  in  the  center,  until  it  formed 
an  inverted  V,  the  points  resting  along  the  sidewalks,  and 
the  apex  reaching  almost  to  Lake  street.  From  the  door- 
ways, alleys  and  the  inner  line  of  this  angular  formation, 
the  pistols  of  the  anarchists  had  been  doing  terrible  work 
for  a  few  moments.  The  anarchists  had  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected that  more  than  one  bomb  would  be  thrown,  and  had 
not  anticipated  that  the  police  would  so  speedily  recover 
from  the  shock.  Now,  as  they  beheld  the  blue-coats  rush- 
ing toward  them  like  madmen,  the  bloody-minded  horde  of 
cowardly  assassins  became  panic-stricken,  wavered  and  fled, 
and  the  police  followed  tlie  retreating  anarchists  and  sent 
deadly  volleys  into  their  midst,  as  they  plunged  through 
every  avenue  of  escape.  The  shooting  was  kept  up  until 
Inspector  Bonfield,  for  the  reason  he  has  given  elsewhere, 
ordered  that  it  cease. 

When  the  mayor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  during  the  evening,  and  when  the  weather 
looked  so  threatening,  as  to  almost  convince  Inspector  Bon- 
field that  all  danger  was  past,  that  oflScer  telephoned  the 
chief  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  hold  the  reserve 
details,  at  the  Central  and  other  stations,  any  longer.  Su- 
perintendent Ebersold,  feeling  that  the  night  would,  after 
all,  be  a  quiet  one,  and  being  terribly  fatigued,  after  giving^ 
instructions  to  have  the  resei*ve  dismissed  for  the  night, 
went  to  his  home  on  the  South  Side.  He  could  hardly  keep 
his  eyes  open,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  and  reaching  his 
bed-chamber,  made  hasty  preparations  for  a  good  night's 
sleep.  To  this  moment  he  does  not  remember  just  how  far 
these  preparations  had  advanced,  when  the  telephone  bell 
rang  sharply  and  omii^ously.     Ominously,  for  he  had  left 
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everything  in  g<«xl  oi-der  down  town,  and  uiilenB  sometliing 
extraordinary  lind  oucurred,  ho  felt  certaiu  that  he  would 
not  have  been  called  up.  Without  delay  he  liastened  to  the 
telephone,  and  then  lie  heard  in  a  few  words  all  that  it  was 
neceBBurj'  for  him  to  know  in  order  to  form  a  full  conception 
of  the  terrible  occurrence  of  the  night.  He  was  wide  awake 
in  n  moment  As  a  soldier,  he  had  Iwen  aroused  iu  this 
manner  often  before.  Throwing  his  clothing  on  somehow, 
be  knew  not  how,  harneitsing  his  horse,  and  jumping  into 
hia  vehicle,  he  was  soon  tearing  along  at  a  break-neck  pace 
toward  the  Desitlaines  street  station.  When  he  arrived 
there,  tlie  building  was  illuminated  from  top  to  bottom,  offi- 
cers were  carrying  iu  wounded  men  on  litters,  surgeons  and 
priests  were  working  or  praying,  and  the  entire  scene  re- 
called to  his  miud  the  sad  and  sickening  pictures  he  had 
often  beheld  after  battles  fought  beneath  Southern  skies. 
The  dead  and  dying  were  stretched  ujxjn  tiie  floor  of  the 
Desplaiues  street  Htation,  trained  nurses,  whom  Warden  Mc- 
G-arigle  had  dispatched  from  the  county  hospital,  were 
quickly  in  attendance,  and  all  attention  that  could  possibly 
be  given  was  freely  extended  to  the  sufferers.  The  alarm 
had  been  telephoned  throughout  the  city,  and  from  every 
station  came  plunging  patrol  wagons,  loaded  with  officers, 
who  were  quickly  at  work  upon  the  scene  of  the  explosioa, 
doing  all  they  could  for  friend  and  foe  alike. 

When  the  cost  of  the  explosion  to  the  force  was  counted, 
the  following  casualties  were  reported  by  the  officers  named: 
Of  Lieutenant  (leorge  W.  Hubbard's  command:  Patrick 
Flavin,  injured;  Jacob  Ebinger,  injured;  John  J.  Kelley,  in- 
jured; James  H,  Wilson,  injured;  Fred.  A.  Andrews,  in- 
jured;  Michael  O'Brien,  injured;  Daniel  Hogan,  injured. 

Of  Lieutenant  James  Bowler's  command:  John  J.  Bar- 
rett and  Michael  Sheehan,  died  from  injuries  received; 
John  Eeid,  bullet  wounds  in  both  legs  below  knees;  Law- 
rence J.  Murphy,  half  of  the  left  foot  'blown  off  by  shell, 
two  shell  wounds  in  the  right  leg,  one  in  the  right  hip,  two 
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bullet  wounds  in  the  right  leg,  also  one  in  the  left  side  of 
neck ;  John  E.  Doyle,  two  bullet  wounds  in  the  right  leg, 
below  the  knee,  three  shell  wounds  in  the  left  leg,  below  the 
knee;  Arthur  ConoUy,  two  shell  wounds  in  the  right  leg, 
bullet  wound  in  the  right  arm ;  Nicholas  J.  Shannon,  bullet 
wound  in  the  back,  seventeen  shell  wounds  in  the  lower 
part  of  both  legs ;  Adam  S.  Barber,  bullet  wound  in  right 
heel,  shell  wounds  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  both  legs ; 
James  Conway,  shell  wounds  through  the  lower  pai*t  of  the 
right  leg;  Thomas  McEnery,  ten  shell  wounds  in  both  legs; 
Patrick  Hartford,  two  shell  wounds  in  the  left  leg,  bullet 
wound  through  the  right  heel,  three  toes  of  the  left  foot 
shot  off;  Louis  Johnson,  shell  wound  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  leg ;  Frank  P.  Tyrell,  two  shell  wounds  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  left  thigh ;  August  C.  Keller,  shell  wound  above 
the  left  hip,  bullet  wound  in  the  left  side;  James  Brady, 
four  shell  wounds  in  the  lower  part  of  both  legs ;  John  H. 
King,  shell  wound  in  the  right  jaw,  and  two  bullet  wounds 
in  the  right  leg. 

Of  Lieutenant  James  P.  Stanton's  command:  Lieutenant 
James  P.  Stanton,  two  wounds  in  calf  of  right  leg,  one  in  right 
thigh,  one  in  right  liip,  one  in  right  side,  one  in  right  forearm, 
wounded  by  pieces  of  shell,  pistol  wounds  in  right  arm ;  Patrol- 
men— Alexander  Jameson,  severe  pistol  shot  in  left  thigh, 
also  in  left  wrist ;  Timothy  O' Sullivan,  severe  pistol  shot  wound 
in  right  thigh;  Thomas  Halley,  slightly  injured  by  being 
trampled  on ;  Jacob  Hansen,  right  leg  crushed  by  shell,  am- 
putated above  the  knee,  two  pistol  shot  wounds  in  left  hip, 
left  ankle  fractured  by  shell;  Michael  Horan,  dangerous 
pistol  shot  wound  in  right  thigh,  four  inches  above  the 
knee,  also  severe  pistol  shot  wound  in  right  forearm ;  Peter 
Butterly,  severe  wound  in  each  leg,  below  the  knee,  by  shell, 
severe  pistol  shot  wound  in  right  forearm ;  Joseph  Norman, 
severe  shell  wound  in  left  hand,  also  in  right  heel ;  Thomas 
Hennessy,  severe  shell  wound  in  left  thigh,  also  several 
slight  wounds  in  both  legs,  below   the  knees,  caused  by 
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fragments  of  ehell;  William  BumB,  slight  Bhell  wouud  ia 
right  instep;  Charles  H,  Fink,  two  dimgerotis  pistol  shot 
wounds  in  each  thigh,  iintl  sever©  shell  wound  in  left  ankle; 
Mathias  J.  Degau,  killed  by  shell  woumls  Iq  abdomen  and 
legs;  Bernard  J.  Murphy,  dangerous  shell  wound  on  right 
side  of  head,  large  wiiund  through  left  thigh;  Thomas 
Brophy,  severe  shell  wound  in  left  hand;  Charles  J.  Whit- 
ney, dangerous  shell  wound  in  chest;  Thomas  Redden, 
left  leg  crushed  by  shell,  also  wonnds  in  both  arms  emd 
face. 

Of  Lieutenant  Francis  Penzen's  command:  Andrew 
O'Daj,  bruised  in  right  knee;  Patrick  Nash,  bruised  in  left 
breast;  Patrick  McLaughlin,  bruiseiil  in  right  breast;  Henry 
F.  Smith,  bidlet  wound  in  right  shoulder. 

Of  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Beaid's  command:  Daniel  Cramer, 
neck  grazed  by  a  bullet;  Martin  Cullen,  collar-bone  broken; 
Frank  Murphy,  three  ribs  broken  and  ankle  badly  bruised. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Acting  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Roche,  who  was  assigned  to  Liputeniuit  Stanton's  place,  the 
latter  being  injured,  reported  James  Flunkett,  of  Lieuten- 
ant Beard's  command,  slightly  injured,  aud  Lieutenant 
Steele  found  it  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  only 
man  who  disgraced  his  uniform  during  the  trying  ordeal 
was  Officer  Charles  Dombroweki,  a  new  member  of  the 
force,  who  deserted  his  command  and  fled  to  a  friend's 
house,  on  Halsted  street. 

Seven  policemen  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds  as  a 
result  of  the  explosion.  These  were:  Officer  Mathias  De- 
gan.  Although  shockingly  wounded,  he  attempted  to  walk 
to  the  Desplaines  street  station,  but  fell  dead  before  he 
could  reach  it  The  second  officer  to  die  was  John  J.  Bar- 
rett. He  was  only  25  years  of  age  and  a  stalwart  young 
fellow ;  he  died  the  secoud  morning  after  the  bomb-throw- 
ing. Officer  George  Miller  was  the  third  to  die,  after  suf- 
fering dreadfully.  On  Friday  of  "Haymarket  week," 
Timothy  Flavin,  the  fourth  victim  died,  after  his  leg  had 
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been  amputated.  Officer  Michael  Sheehan  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  Officer  Thomas  Redden,  the  sixth  victim, 
died  on  May  17,  and  Officer  Nels  Hansen,  the  seventh  vic- 
tim, died  after  six  weeks  of  excruciating  torture. 

How  many  of  those  in  the  mob  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
have  since  died  of  their  injuries,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
telL     That  a  large  number  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their 
attendance  at  this  treasonable  gathering,  is  certain,  but  the 
wounds  of  most  of  them  were  hidden,  and  the  deaths  of 
many  of  them  were  covered   up.      Parsons  fled  at  once; 
Fielden   was    slightly  wounded;   Spies  and  Fischer  made 
rapid  tracks  for  their  homes,  the  Arheitet'  Zeitung  office, 
or    the    nearest    anarchist    headquarters.     The   arrest  of 
Fielden,  Spies,  Engel,  Neebe,  Schwab,  Fischer;  the  sack- 
ing of  the  Arheiter  Zeitung  office,  and  the  discovery  there 
of  a  vast  supply  of  dynamite,  arms,  bombs,  and  infernal 
machines;  the  discovery  of  bombs  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  under  sidewalks  and  in  lumber  yards,  some  near  the 
scene  of  the  explosion,  going  to  show  that  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  explode  several  that  night ;  the  brilliant  work  per- 
formed by  Captain  Schaack  and  his  men,  in  the  hunting 
down  of  the  anarchists  and   the  discovery  of  their  dens, 
when  every  anarchist  hole  was  entered  and  the  assassins 
in   some    instances   were   dragged    from   their   beds;    the 
arrest  o£  Lingg,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  police ;  the  flight  and  sensational  return  of  Par- 
sons ;  the  long  trial ;  the  speeches ;  the  sentence ;  the  appeal ; 
the  new  sentence ;   the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere ;  the  efforts  made  to  have  the  sen- 
tences commuted;  the  excitement  and  alarm  preceding  the 
11th  day  of  November;  the  shocking  suicide  of  the  "tiger 
anarchist  ;^^    the  execution    of    Parsons,   Spies,    Engel   and 
Fischer;    the   commutation   of    Fielden   and    Schwab — all 
these  events,  striking  though  they  are,  are  too  recent  to  be 
called  history,   and  cannot  be  treated  here  at  the  length 
which  their  importance  deserves. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

PREDEKICK  EBER80LD -COMPARED  WITH  8UPT.  MUllRAYOF  NEW  YORK 
-HI8  EARLY  8TBCG0LES  IN  THE  WKST-DETERMINEO  TO  BE  A  SOL 
DIER-BECOBD  OF  A  BRATE  VOLDNTEKU  AND  A  GALLANT  CAPTAIN 
-ATSHILOa.  KENE3AW.  TICK8BDBG.  AND  WITH  SHERMAN  OS  Hia 
MARCH  TO  THE  SEA-RBTCRN  TO  CHICAOO-FEUST  YEARS  IN  THE 
POLICE  FORCE-BTEiUY  PROMOTION-A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
careers  of  SuperiDtendent  Murray,  of  the  New  York,  and 
Siiperjn  ten  dent  Ebersold,  of  the  Chicago  police.  The 
former  is  a  native  of  the  American  metropolis,  was  born  in 
1844,  and  first  made  his  appaarance  on  tte  scene  as  a  Zouave 
under  tiie  gallant  Ellsworth.  He  received  honorable  wounds 
^t  the  battle  of  Ball  Run.  We  next  hear  ot  hira  after  the 
war,  in  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  on  the  New  York  po- 
lice force.  In  two  weeka  after  he  put  on  the  blue  uniform 
he  made  several  arrests,  of  such  an  important  character, 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  hia  superiora.  He  waa  at 
once  appointed  roundsman,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  made  a 
sergeant.  Dnring  the  sis  years  of  his  sergeantcy  he  be- 
came conspicuous  for  bis  bravery  in  raiding  several  of  the 
most  notorious  dens  in  his  district  He  was  next  appointed 
captain,  and  during  the  five  months  that  he  held  this  rank 
be  secured  five  hundred  years  of  convictions  for  some  of  the 
worst  rufBana  in  his  precinct  Then  about  eight  years  ago 
he  became  inspector,  and  he  is  now  chief  of  a  force  that  ad- 
mires and  respects  him.  He  has  climbed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  round  unaided  by  outside  influences.  He  has 
been  given  nothing  that  he  did  not  earn.   . 

To  bring  the  similarity  closer  (for  in  the  recital  of  Super- 
intendent Ehersold's  career   it  will   be  seen  that  a  striking 
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dimilarity  exists  even  down  to  this  point)  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  the  riots  of  1877,  which,  originating  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Bailroad,  spread  with  an  alarming  rapidity,  created 
a  panic  throaghoat  the  entire  Union,  and  at  one  time  as- 
sumed the  characteristics  of,  and  threatened  to  develop 
into  a  revolutionary  movement. 

The  part  which  Chicago  played  in  that  great  drama  will 
be  described  elsewhere ;  for  the  present  let  us  look  at  New 
York  The  Astor  Place  rio^  in  1849,  the  draft  riots  in  18(53, 
and  the  Orange  riot  in  1871,  had  taught  the  people  of  New 
York  terrible  lessons.  In  the  first  instance,  the  weakness  of 
the  authorities  had  permitted  a  tremendous  disturbance  to 
grow  out  of  a  most  trivial  affair — the  rivalry  between  an 
American  and  an  English  actor.  ''The  few  constables  could 
do  nothing,"  says  a  writer,  touching  upon  this  subject,**  so 
one  of  the  ornamental  city  regiments  was  called  out  There 
was  an  old  white-headed,  civic  brigadier,  all  chapeau  and 
epaulettes  and  gold  braid,  r.t  its  head.  He  was  fatherly 
and  benignant,  and  he  read  the  riot  act  to  the  mob  from  his 
horse,  and  asked  them  in  a  beaming,  persuasive  way,  to  go 
home  like  good  citizens.  They  replied  with  bricks  (it  was 
before  the  day  of  bombs).  Then  he  regretfully  fired  blank 
cartridges  at  them,  at  which  they  pulled  him  off  his  horse 
and  trampled  a  number  of  his  men  in  the  mud.  Finally, 
being  irritated  to  a  proper  sense  of  repartee,  he  came  at  last 
to  bullets,  and  succeeded  in  killing  several  innocent  people." 

In  the  riot  of  1863  the  same  course  was  pursued  toward 
the  mob,  with  the  same  results.  When  it  finally  became  a 
question  whether  the  city  should  be  turned  over  to  the  riot- 
ers, the  militia  was  called  out,  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
killed  and  wounded  where,  perhaps,  a  dozen  would  not  have 
fallen,  had  there  existed  a  well  managed  police  organization 
in  the  first  place.  When  the  firing  commenced,  after  hours 
had  been  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  argue  with  the  leaders 
of  the  excited  mob,  the  persons  killed  and  wounded  were 
nearly  all  innocent  spectators.     The  real  rioters  and  their 
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leaders   escaped   almoBt  to   a  man.     And  jet  the  measares 
taken  were  more  prompt  than  in  the  Astor  T-  lace  riot 

lu  the  Orauge  riot  experience  taught  the  autlioritiea  that 
it  wouldn't  do  to  bandy  words  or  waste  time  in  dealing  with 
it.  The  police  force  was  not  thouglit  snlficient  to  cope  with 
it  It  had  never  been  given  a  fair  trial.  The  Eighty. fourth 
regiment  waa  ordered  out,  was  marched  into  Eighth  avenue, 
ami  scarcely  liad  it  reached  that  thoroughfare  before  it  com- 
menced firing.  Tlie  Sixth  and  Ninth  regiments,  which  had 
jnst  come  up,  followed  suit.  In  a  few  minutea  hundreds  of 
victims  were  lyiug  dead,  dying  aud  wonncled  on  the  street 
It  was  a  terrible  blow,  a  cruel  one,  but  there  was  no  more 
rioting  that  day.     The  whole  thing  was  over  in  a  Hash. 

Six  years  afterward  the  riots  ot  1877  occurred.  New 
Ynrlt  like  many  other  American  cities  was  ripe  for  a  social 
contlagratioD.  From  187S,  when  the  panic  struck  Wall 
Street  aud  all  the  money  centers  of  the  country,  things  had 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  the  labor  classes.  There 
was  nothing  doing.  The  election  of  the  year  before,  which 
promised  to  change  things  for  the  better,  had  only  resalted 
in  creating  further  distrust  among  capitalists.  Foreign  so- 
cialists, communists  and  revolutionists  had  been  arriving 
steadily  at  Castle  Oarden.  Workingmen  whp  under  ordinary 
circamstances  would  not  have  listened  to  their  treasonable 
and  incendiary  utterances,  gave  them  their  attention  now. 
They  were  told  that  nothing  but  a  great  popular  uprising 
of  the  working  classes,  nothing  but  a  terrific  social  revola- 
tion — something  of  a  kind  that  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  capitalists — couldsave  their  families  from  starvation, 
and  themselves  from  absolute  slavery.  It  was  time  to  strike 
the  blow!  A  revolution  such  as  had  convulsed  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  must  be  started — a  reign  of  terror 
must  be  inaugurated.  There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting  at 
Tompkins  Square.  It  was  to  be  the  initial  gathering  of  tlie 
revolution.  The  inflammable  material  was  all  prepared. 
The  match  would  be  applied  at  this  meeting. 
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A  very  similar  meeting  occurred  in  Chicago,  near  another 
square,  nine  years  later,  with  a  very  similar  ending. 

The  Tompkins  Square  assemblage,  like  the  Haymarket 
assemblage,  was  a  wild  one.  It  was  ready  for  any  thing. 
**The  pulse  of  the  city  stood  still,"  says  a  writer  in  describ- 
ing it,  "in  the  appalling  presence  of  twenty  thousand  miser- 
able desperadoes.  Bed-handed  communists  from  the  slums 
of  Paris,  and  fiery-tongued  Germans,  smarting  still  from 
the  imperial  lash,  poured  their  eloquence  upon  the  rabble, 
and  made  them  believe  that  in  America  they  were  still  suffer- 
ing the  wrongs  of  their  down -trodden  fellows  in  Europe. 
That  society  was  opposed  to  them.  That  wealth  persecuted 
them!  That  law  and  order  was  made  for  their  oppres- 
sion!" 

It  was  a  terrible  hour  for  New  York.  The  peaceable 
people  of  the  city  trembled  for  their  safety.  If  the  Tomp- 
kins Square  meeting  should  give  the  signal,  murder,  fire  and 
desolation  would  sweep  over  the  city  before  morning. 

But  Murray  had  his  eye  on  that  meeting,  and  watched  it 
as  carefully  as  did  Ebersold  and  Bonfield  the  Haymarket 
meeting  in  Chicago  nine  years  later.  He  bided  his  time. 
When  the  moment  for  action  arrived  he  appeared  in  Tomp- 
kins Square  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  policemen — mark 
it,  there  were  no  militiamen  called  out  this  time.  He  drove 
the  twenty  thousand  before  him  into  the  back  streets,  into 
the  alleys,  into  the  slums,  into  the  holes  from  which  they 
came.  In  half  an  hour  Tompkins  Square  was  his.  There 
were  no  communists  or  revolutionists  to  dispute  its  posses- 
sion with,  him.  The  desperadoes  from  Europe  and  their 
sympathizers  and  followers  had  been  scattered  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  There  were  many  broken  heads,  broken 
arms,  broken  collar  bones  and  broken  noses  in  New  York 
that  night,  but  there  was  no  conflagration,  there  were  no 
murders.  The  peaceable  citizens  slept  peacefully.  The 
■club  had  done  its  work  effectively,  quietly,  satisfactorily. 

How  easy  it  is  to  recall  some  instances  under  Ebersold^s 
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maniigemeiit  of  the  Chicago  police  force,  in  which  the  clnb 
has  BCCompIiBhed  resalts  jiuit  an  desiralile! 

It  has  been  the  steadfast  faith  of  Frederick  Ebersold, 
since  he  entered  ui>on  his  li  I'ips  as  chief  of  the  Chicago 
police  force,  never  to  bandy  words  or  waste  time  in  dealing 
with  a  mob.  He  believes  it  is  cruel  to  parley  with  rioters, 
criminal  to  argue  with  them.  First  of  all  they  must  be 
scattered,  struck  down  or  handcuffed.  Then  they  may  be 
talked  to  with  safety — with  safety  to  themselves,  and.  which 
is  more  important,  with  safety  to  the  community. 

Chicago's  experience  with  rioters  previons  to  the  dis- 
tnrbaiices  of  1SS8  very  closely  resembled  New  York's  in 
many  particulars.  "The  Lager  Beer  Riot"  of  1855  was  a 
remarkable  uprii^ing  of  one  of  the  strange  elements  that 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  our  peculiar  popula- 
tion. A  certain  class  of  Germans  were  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
but  before  it  got  fairly  under  headway,  all  the  toughs  and 
thugs  of  the  young  city  were  engaged  in  it  There  was  no 
police  organization  worth  mentioning,  and  for  a  time  the 
mob  held  possession  of  the  town. 

In  1876  another  of  our  strange  elements — the  Bohemian 
lumber  shovers — terrorized  the  timber  section  of  the  city, 
set  fire  to  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
property  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  police 
force  at  this  time  numbered  scarcely  300  men,  there  was  no 
patrol  signal  service  to  draw  upon,  and  the  rioters  had  their 
own  way  until  they  cooled  down,  although  the  police  who 
were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  preserving  order  behaved 
bravely  in  every  instance.  In  1S77  the  municipal  authori- 
ties dilly  dallied  with  the  mobs  that  sprang  into  existence 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  vacillated  in  their  policy,  and 
showed  such  weakness  for  a  time  that  it  was  only  by  a  miracle 
that  the  city  escaped  a  bloody  and  destructive  conflict 
Again  at  Ogden'a  Grove,  where  Anarchy  showed  its  teeth 
for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
rioters  and  assassins  were  treated  with  nndae  consideration. 
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All  these  occurrences  had  made  deep  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  Frederick  Ebersold. .  He  saw  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  city  every  time  the  lawless  elements  asserted 
their  contempt  for  authority.  He  saw  nothing  but  evil  re- 
sults from  the  unwise  policy  of  even  seeming  to  palliate 
mob  rule.  He  saw  that  eventually  the  cost  would  be  great 
in  life  and  property,  if  the  ignorant,  the  headstrong,  the 
criminal,  the  incendiary  classes,  were  permitted  to  defy  the 
law  with  impunity.  He  determined  to  put  an  end  to  riots 
in  Chicago,  and  during  his  administration  wherever  the  mob 
has  shown  itself  it  has  been  hammered  on  the  head  and 
knocked  senseless. 

The  part  he  played  in  the  Haymarket  riot  and  the 
troubles  which  preceded  it,  have  been  described  in  the  proper 
place.  For  the  present  let  us  glance  over  the  career  of  this 
distinguished  citizen. 

He  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  town  of  Ixheim,  in  the 
district  of  Zweibruchen,  a  province  of  Bavaria  on  the 
Bhine.  That  was  over  forty-six  years  ago — March  30, 
1841.  A  terrible  shadow  fell  upon  his  life,  when  little 
more  than  a  lad,  his  father  and  mother  dying  in  a  single 
night.  There  being  little  left  now  to  bind  him  to  his  native 
land,  the  doubly  orphaned  boy  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  New  World.  His  only  capital  when  he  arrived 
in  New  York,  in  1856,  consisted  of  a  stout  and  honest  heart 
and  a  good  common  school  education.  He  found  some 
friends  on  landing,  but  he  decided  to  push  into  the  interior, 
and  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  February,  1857,  where  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  varnishing  trade  with  J.  J.  West,  at 
197  Lake  Street  Shortly  afterward,  or  in  1S59,  young 
Ebersold  moved  to  Mendota,  HI.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  then  becoming  an  important  pursuit  in  this 
State.  He  was  prospering  fairly  when  the  first  gun  at 
Sumpter  reverberated  throughout  the  land.  Five  days 
after  that  event,  on  May  19,  1861,  he  enlisted  at  Mendota, 
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as  a  private  soldier,  in  the  Twelfth  Illinois  iBfastry.  His 
name  was  the  third  or  fourth  on  the  list. 

He  was  ma«ie  corporal  in,  Company  B.  The  regiment 
was  asBigned  to  duty  at  East  St.  Louis  end  attern-ard  at 
Cairo,  and  before  his  time  wsk  out.  Corporal  Ebersold 
became  very  ill  and  was  compelled  to  lay  up  in  a  hospital 
for  some  time.  This  illness  told  upon  biin  so  that  when 
he  sought  to  re-enlist  he  was  rejected.  He  immediately 
returned  to  Mendota,  very  indignaut  over  his  rejection, 
thence  to  Chicago,  and  before  calling  on  his  friends  in 
the  city,  proceeded  to  Camp  Douglaa  and  enlisted  for 
three  years  as  a  private  in  the  Fifty. fifth  Illinois  Infantry 
For  this  regiment  be  himself  recruited  thirty-eight  men.  On 
the  organization  of  the  regiment  he  was  made  fourth  ser- 
geant, and  shortly  afterward,  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  promoted 
to  second  or  first  duty  gergeant  Ou  the  eighth  or  ninth  of 
April,  1862,  after  Shiloh,  he  was  made  orderly  sergeant, 
which  position  he  held  for  eleven  months.  At  the  battle  of 
Chickesaw  Bayou,  on  Sidney  .Johnston's  plantation,  he  was 
made  .second  lieutenant,  but  did  not  receive  his  commission 
till  the  following  April.  During  tlie  war  he  served  con- 
tinually under  Gen.  Sherman,  except  while  in  the  three 
months'  service,  when  he  was  with  Gen.  Prentiss. 

He  has  the  honor  of  being  a  survivor  of  the  famous'4)at- 
tle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  his  regiment  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
officer  and  fifty-one  enlisted  men  killed,  nine  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men  wounded,  and  twenty-six  men  cap- 
tured— -a  greater  loss  than  was  sufi'ered  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral regiment  in  that  dreadful  combat,  and  heavier  than  the 
loss  sustained  by  some  brigades.  The  regiment  had  taken 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  test  the 
question  of  its  evacuation  immediately  after  the  captare 
of  Fort  Donelsou,  and  on  March  8,  1862,  it  embarked  on  a 
steamer  to  take  part  in  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  river 
which  resulted  in  the  terrible  affair  at  Shiloh.  On  March 
15,  with  other  troops,  the  regiment  disembarked  at  a  point 
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several  miles  above  Pittsburg  Landing,   and  was  prevented 
from   cutting   the   railroad   in  the  interior  by  high  water. 
Dropping  down  to  Pittsburg  landing  the  Fifty-lSfth  went 
into  camp  on  the  front  line.    Here  Col.  D.  Stuart  took  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  formed  from  the  Fifty -fifth  Illinois,  and 
the  Fifty-fourth  and  Seventy-first  Ohio,     This  brigade  was 
then  known  oflScially  as  the  Second  of  the  Fifth  (Sherman's) 
Division,  but  more  popularly  known  as  Stuart's.     Although 
belonging  to  Sherman's  Division,  says  the  authorized   his- 
tory of  the  regiment,  it  was  located  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  other  three  brigades  of   its  division,   being  in  point  of 
fact   the   extreme  left   of  the  army,  which  met   the    rebel 
attack     Prentiss'  Division  was  next  to  its  right  and  front, 
though  about  one  mile  away.     The  Fifty-fifth  ^ith  its  com- 
panion regiments  was  encamped  upon  the  road  leading  from 
Pittsburg  Landing  to  Hamburgh  Landing,  and  near  a  small 
branch  of  Lick  creek.     On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  says  the  report  alluded  to,  the  Fifty-fifth,  like  all 
other  troops  upon  the  field,  had  no  premonition  of  the  fear- 
ful conflict  to  follow,  until  the  report  of  fire-arms  further  to 
the  right  gave  evidence  of  that  fact     The  regiment  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Col.  O.  Malmborg  formed  the 
center  of  the  brigade,  the  Seventy-first  Ohio  being  on  its 
right   and  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio    (Zouaves)   upon  its  left 
After  forming  line  in   several  localities  contiguous  to  its 
camp,  during  which  time  it  was  not  engaged  except  in  skir- 
mishing, though  under  the  fire   of   Gage's  rebel   battery, 
position  was  taken  to  the  left  of  its  camp  and  about  sixty 
yards  in  its  rear  along  the  south  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine. 
During  the  evolutions  resulting  in  this  formation,  the  Seventy- 
first  Ohio  (excepting  eighteen  men)   retreated.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  regiment  at  this  time  was  with  its  right  resting 
at  a  point  precisely  five  hundred  yards  east  of  Col.  Stuart's 
headquarters,  with  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  upon  its  left.     A 
full  half-mile  of  space  unoccupied  by  troops  existed  to  its 
right      This  dangerous   interval  had  been  in  part  caused 
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by  the  retreat  of  the  ScTenty-first  Ohio.  No  artillery  was 
apoD  this  portion  of  the  field  to  assist  the  federal  troops. 
The  Fifty-fifth  IlJiDois  had  exactly  five  hundred  and  twelve 
men  in  line,  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio  from  three  handred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred.  In  this  position  it  was  finally 
attacked  by  Chalmer's  and  Jackson's  brigades  of  Bragg's 
corps,  which  had  been  placed  in  position  at  this  point  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
the  rebel  commander-in-chief.  The  main  attack  commenced 
here  about  noon,  and  this  position  was  held  until  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  p.  u.  by  the  two  isolated  regiments  above 
named,  and  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Union  army,  inasmuch  as  it  defended  the  extreme 
left  during  a  vital  period  from  a  Hank  movement  contem- 
plated by  the  rebel  order  of  battle,  and  vigorously  attempted 
at  the  period  spoken  oL  After  being  nearly  surrounded  and 
suffering  terribly,  the  regiment  retreated  from  point  to  point 
and  took  its  position,  with  its  organization  still  complete,  in 
the  last  line  formed  in  the  evening  near  the  landing.  It  par- 
ticipated in  the  batUe  of  Monday,  acting  on  the  right,  and 
suffered  some  loss.  This  was  the  first  engagement  in  which 
the  regiment  had  taken  part,  and  that  the  men  bore  them- 
selves with  most  admirable  discipline  and  bravery,  in  the  face 
of  terrible  slaughter,  is  evidenced  by  the  record  they  made  oo 
those  two  awful  days. 

During  the  campaign  before  Vicksbarg,  Bbersold  was 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  saps  of  the  rebel 
works — a  position  that  calls  upon  all  the  bravery  that  the 
pluckiest  of  men  possess.  For  hours  be  worked  with  his 
men  in  a  narrow  trench,  under  constant  fire  from  the  -enemy 
above.  They  were  to  dig  a  trench  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  advance  of  five  men  abreast,  and  while  engaged  in  this 
perilous  undertaking,  the  rebels  on  the  bluffs  overhead  rolled 
hot  shell  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  desperate  position, 
an  awful  position  to  be  placed  in,  but  the  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  Ebereold  set  about  accomplishing  it  with  sach  a 
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will,  that  at  the  sarrender  of  this  great  rebel  stronghold  he 
had  succeeded  in  excavating  a  sap  within  eleven  feet  and 
three  inches  of  the  rebel  works,  and  had  undermined  them 
twenty  feet 

In  the  same  fall,  after  the  occupation  of  Yicksburg, 
Ebersold  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenantcy,  and  started 
from  Yicksburg  to  Mission  Ridge,  and  to  the  relief  of  Knox- 
ville. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  his  three  years  of  service  having 
expired,  he  re-ealisted  and  was  unanimously  elected  first 
lieutenant  by  the  company.  Daring  the  Atlanta  campaign 
he  was  in  charge  mainly  of  *'A"  and  "E"  companies.  On 
account  of  Gov.  Oglesby's  order  that  no  man  in  one  com- 
pany should  be  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  another,  he  was 
kept  eleven  months  out  of  this  advancement.  Finally, 
owing  to  the  promotion  of  Capt.  Andrews  of  **I"  company 
to  a  lieutenant  colonely,  he  was  at  length  made  captain,  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

About  this  time  Capt  Ebersold  had  some  practical  experi- 
ence in  warfare,  and  not  always  of  a  pleasant  character. 
At  Shiloh,  April  6th  and  7th,  1862,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  left  hand  and  across  the  shoulders.  On  the  Monday  of 
that  celebrated  fight  he  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  near  Shiloh 
Chapel,  but  escaped  unhurt  That  afternoon  (the  second 
day  of  the  fight),  he  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell  in  the 
right  arm,  and  had  to  be  taken  off  the  field.  This  shell 
crushed  accross  the  left  breast,  and  he  feels  the  efiects  of  it 
to  this  day. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry  had  an  eventful  career 

during  the  war,  and  in  every  skirmish  and  battle  in  which  it 

was  engaged,  Ebersold  was  with  it     Its  record  stands   as 

follows: 

Battle  of  Russell  House,  front  of  Corinth,  May  17, 1862. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Corinth  which  followed,  May  30, 1862. 
Battle  of  Chickesaw  Bayou,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29, 1862. 
Battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  July  10  and  11, 1863. 
Pight  at  Champion  Hill,  May  17, 1863. 
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Siegu  and  csptare  of  VieksbiirR,  nnder  fire  for  fortj"  days. 

Sieiie  Bad  captnre  of  Jackaon,  from  Jnl;  10  to  Ja\y  16.  1863. 

F%'lit  at  Tusoiimbia,  kag.  27,  1863,  when  tbe  rp^imeat  irent  np  ta 
GbultaiKMitnt  to  reinforce  BoeeDkrnnz. 

BaltlD  of  MisBion  Bidge.  Not.  24  and  25, 1863. 

Dattlciof  KeaeSHw  Mmmtain.  June  27,  18&t. 

Batlle  of  Decatnr,  July  22,  1864.  and  battle  of  Ezra  Cbapel,  Jnly  'X. 
wUich  resulted  in  t«irrible  slaughter  of  tbe  rebels. 

PiKlit  at  Joneeboro,  Ante.  31.  1361.  when  Capt  Ebereold  took  and 
bold  tbe  bll  where  the  main  battle  was  toii«bt.  Tbe  capture  and  holdiuif 
of  thia  positiou  (pive  the  army  the  main  road  to  Maeoii  tbe  u  xt  mominK. 
It  WHH  a  darinkF  stroke  on  Ebereold's  part,  and  wuti  considered  ao  admir- 
able maiKenver  at  the  time  by  oommaDdinK  oHioerB. 

Fnitu  there  the  Fifty-fiftb  went  into  camp  at  East  Point,  t lien  fol- 
lowed Hood  to  Giiiuesvilie.  then  retnmed  to  Vining  Statioc,  aud  then 
joined  Sherman  in  hie  famoiiB  march  to  tbe  sea. 

The  regiment's  next  eagagemeDl  was  at  the  CBptnre  of  Fort  Mc-- 
AUister  on  the  coast,  which  opened  the  "  cracker  line  "  for  tbe  conunis- 
sary  department. 

Noit  il  eii£as(^I  in  some  warm  work  nt  Beaufort.  R.  C,  and  on  Feb. 
9,  1865,  went  into  a  &Kbt  at  Bouth  Edisto  River,  and  for  the  good  work  il 
did  in  cutting  ott  commcmicatioo,  was  iillowed  to  pnt  "  Charlest^m  "  on 
ita  banner. 

Was  at  Golnmbia.  S.  0.,  Feb.  15  and  16.  with  the  adTsnoe  in  eroernDg 
tbe  river;  next  at  Bentonville,  N.  C,  March  20  aod  21,  and  finally  at 
Johneou's  eurrender  near  Baleitrb. 

The  regiment  waa  120  days  ander  fire  id  all ;  travelled 
12,065  miles,  of  which  it  marched  3,340. 

After  the  grand  review  and  muster  out  at  Washington. 
CapL  Ebersold  returned  to  Cliicago.  He  had  contrSctetl 
malaria  iu  the  Southern  swamps,  hot  the  excitement  and 
activity  o£  army  life  had  kept  him  on  his  feet  No  sooner 
had  he  rencheti  Chicago  however,  than  he  Buccambed,  aud 
for  two  months  and  a  halt  he  was  laid,  t"^  "-^  a  familiar 
expression,  on  the  fiat  of  hia  back.  He  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  his  army  life,  and  to  be  sickly  for  seven  or 
eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Even  now  he  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  and  he  never  expects  to  be  actually  rid 
of  it.  In  addition  to  his  sickness  he  was  destined  to 
undergo  other  troubles  almost  equally  annoying,  and  even 
more  discournging.  He  had  money  when  he  went  into  tlie 
army,  r.::<l  saved  money  while  soldiering.     As  soon  as  ha 
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was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  business,  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  and  opened  a  flour  and  feed  store  on  Canal 
street  In  this  enterprise  he  lost  every  dollar  he  possessed. 
He  was  a  poorer  man  than  he  was  the  day  he  went  into  the 
army,  and  he  had  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  means  of 
making  an  honorable  living. 

On  July  9th,  1867,  Jacob  Behm  being  at  the  time  super- 
intendent of  police,  the  name  of  Frederick  Ebersold  was 
first  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  department  as  a  patrolman. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  old  Armory  police  station,  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Adams  streets.  He  traveled  post  till  the  next 
April,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  day  squad  at  the  Central 
station,  and  appointed  to  duty  at  Bush  street  bridge.  When 
navigation  closed  and  the  squad  was  broken  up  in  the  win- 
ter, he  was  sent  back  to  the  Armory  and  traveled  beat  till 
the  following  May,  when  he  was  again  placed  on  the  day  squad 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Washington  street  tunnel  for 
eleven  months.  On  acount  of  the  dampness  of  the  place  he 
became  sick,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Bandolph  street  bridge, 
then  at  Lake  and  Fifth  avenue,  then  was  assigned  to  head- 
qucurters  where  he  acted  as  interpreter  and  operated  the  old 
time  dial  telegraph  machine,  which  sank  into  inocuous 
disuetude  on  the  introduction  of  the  telephone.  He  did  the 
work  usually  performed  by  station-keepers,    until  May  4, 

1872,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy  and  assigned  to 
the  Twenty-second  street  district.     He  remained  there  till 

1873,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  new  Armory,  Harrison 
street  and  Pacific  avenue,  and,  when  the  rank  was  established 
in  the  department,  was  created  a  lieutenant    On  August  1st, 

1879,  he  was  appointed  captain,  and  remained  in  charge  of 
the  Harrison  street  precinct  till  August  1st,  1881,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  West  Twelfth  street  This  was  at  the  time 
there  was  so  much  shooting  of  policemen  going  on  in  the 
"  terror  district"  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  (now 
Inspector)  Bonfield,  and  remained  at  this  post  till  Dec.  1st, 

1880,  when  on  the  promotioi)  of  Capt.  McGarigle  to   be 
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BQperiiitendetit  of  police,  he  waa  assigned  to  the  Madison 
street  dbtrict.  from  whence  i  Angost  Ist.  18'*1. )  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  station  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
central  detail.  Here  be  remained  two  year.%  when  he  woe 
sent  back  to  the  Armory,  the  point  from  which  he  started; 
from  this  assigament  he  was  raised  to  the  Inspectorship  in 
August,  1SS5,  and  two  months  later  was  named  by  Mayor 
Harrison,  general  superintendent  of  police.  He  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Roche,  after  the  election  of  that  gentleman 
to  the  mayoralty. 

What  a  history!  What  a  stroggle!  What  ops  and 
downs — what  a  hard  battle  for  success,  what  a  well-earned 
triumph  over  difficulties  at  last!  To-day  a  sapper,  digging 
beneath  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy.  To-morrow  a. 
captain  leading  a  mixed  picket  to  tlie  capture  of  a  prized  poai  - 
tion.  To-day  marching  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  had 
seen  service  under  120  days  of  fire.  To-morrow  shaking 
with  malaria  as  a  common  patrolman  in  front  of  a  damp  and 
ill-smelling  Chicago  tunnel.  To-day  tossed  around  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  from  post  to  pillar,  to-morrow  chief  of 
l^e  force  which  he  entered  in  the  humblest  capacity  1 
Surelythere  is  material  for  a  romance  in  such  a  life  as  this! 

He  was  a  lieutenant  when  the  riot  of  1877  broke  out,  and 
daring  that  disturbance  he  acted  as  quarter-master.  He  dis- 
persed the  mob  in  the  stone-yards,  and  at  the  burning  of  the 
planing  mill  at  Van  Bnren  and  Franklin  streets,  he  took 
vigorous  measures  against  the  rioters  and  laid  them  low  by 
the  liberal  use  of  the  club.  He  arrested  Charlie  Allen  who 
shot  Beattie,  and  came  near  losing  his  life  in  the  transaction. 
In  a  midnight  fight  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Harrison  and 
Folk  streets,  in  1875,  in  which  stone-cutters  and  sailors  were 
the  participants,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  combat  The 
sailors  ran  away  and  the  stone-cutters  surrounded  him. 
Id  a  minute  or  two  it  seemed  as  if  all  was  np  with  him.  He 
hnd  to  use  bis  pistol  and  did  some  terrible  execution. 
Single  banded  and  alone  he   brought  in  two  of  the  fighters 
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to  the  statim,  and  left  five  or  six  more  unable  to  move  until 
he  called  for  them.  As  for  himself  he  had  been  beaten 
so  badly  that  he  was  black  and  blue  for  a  month  afterward. 

In  June,  1875,  when  the  notorious  Ed.  Burns  was  shot, 
Ebersold  ran  after  him,  thinking  that  he  (Burns)  had  done 
the  shooting.  Burns  pointed  out  the  notorious  Charlie 
Powers  as  his  assailant,  and  when  Ebersold  ran  toward 
Powers,  the  latter  turned  upon  him  and  sent  a  bullet  whiz- 
zing through  his  clothing. 

Later  when  he  arrested  "Cranky  Bill,"  a  desperate  char- 
acter, he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  pistol  but  found  none.  On 
the  way  to  the  station  Bill  turned  upon  his  captor  and  point- 
ing a  pistol  to  his  face  blazed  away.  The  ball  missed. 
Cranky  Bill  had  concealed  the  weapon  in  his  coat-sleeve. 

Superintendent  Ebersold  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  commanding  and  executive  officers  that  has  ever  filled 
the  Chiefs  chair  in  the  police  department.  Elsewhere  in  this 
volume  the  story  of  his  management  of  the  force  during 
the  riots  of  1886,  is  given  in  detail.  The  manner  in  which 
he  handled  his  men  during  the  perilous  days  preceding  the 
Haymarket  explosion,  was  so  skillful  as  to  elicit  the  unqual- 
ified admiration  of  citizens  generally,  and  military  authori- 
ties in  particular. 
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CHAPTER   XVri. 

JOBN  BO<inELD-&X  ADTAXCED  MEVBEB  OF  THE  XEW  SCHOOL  OV 
POUCE  OPriCEBS-A  KAM  WHO  NKTEB  SHIBKCD  A  DCTV-THB 
VKK  OF  THE  CtAjB  DCBIXO  THE  STREET  CAB  BIOT-WHI  HEADS 
WKRK  DAMAGEU^THE  BK9DLT  jrSTiriED  THE  PBOi^^S-BOH- 
FtKt.D  I!l  PHIVATB  AKD  POUCE  UWE-HE  PBOTED  A  FAILUBK  IS 
COMMERCIAL    LIFE-PBOM  PATBOLMAJi  TO  INSPECTORSHIP. 

A  msn  who  has  never  shirked  his  duty,  who  has  never 
apologiz«'l  for  doing  his  duty,  who  has  done  his  daty  in  the 
teeth  of  the  ittost  bitter  and  violent  opposition,  who  has  never 
mistaken  bisdnty,  who  has  not  paosed  to  consider  conseqaeo- 
ces  when  he  hod  r  daty  to  perform — such  a  man  is  John 
BoDfi(>td.  Inspector  of  Police. 

In  the  strong  light  cast  upon  the  character  and  qoalifica- 
tions  of  Inspector  BonSeld  by  recent  and  well-remembered 
event.'),  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  bis  biographer  to  defend 
bis  career  against  the  malignant  attacks  made  upon  it,  wonld 
be  considered  wholly  superflaous  by  the  average  citizen.  As 
the  plain  record  of  the  man  is  laid  bare  the  necessity  for 
either  a  defense  or  explanation  of  bis  acts  becomes  unneces- 
sary. 

Elsewhere  in  this  history,  the  name  of  John  Bonfield 
figures,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  most  conspicuously.  He 
belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  police  officers — that  class 
of  men  who  have  made  the  police  force  of  Chicago 
famous  for  its  discipline,  efficiency  and  bravery  throughout 
the  nation.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  organizing 
our  present  admirable  Police  Patrol  system — a  system  which 
has  been  or  is  being  eagerly  copied  by  every  large  town  and 
city  on  the  continent — would  entitle  him,  were  his  record  to 
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reach  no  farther,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  our  people.  The 
discretion,  the  valor  he  has  displayed  in  the  face  of  frenzied 
rioters,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  checking  almost  single- 
handed  and  by  the  most  heroic  example,  tumults  that  threat- 
ened to  culminate  in  public  disaster  and  bloodshed,  entitle 
him  and  his  acts  to  the  highest  popular  esteem. 

Of  all  his  conspicuous  exploits  perhaps  the  one  that  has 
called  down  upon  his  head  the  most  unmerited  abuse  and 
yillification,  was  his  daring  conduct  during  the  street  car 
disturbance  of  July,  1885.  That  episode  in  his  career  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  for  it  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  any  similar  event  in  the  history 
of  this  city.  Even  those  who  profess  to  be  his  friends, 
and  who  have  not  forgotten,  and  cannot  forget,  his  admi- 
rable conduct  on  other  occasions,  at  this  late  day  shake  their 
heads  gravely  and  sigh  audibly  when  that,  to  them,  very 
unfortunate  occasion  is  mentioned. 

Neither  as  Captain  nor  Inspector,  has  John  Bonfield  ever 
offered  to  the  public  any  defense,  much  less  apology,  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasiou.  He  has  simply  allowed  the  result 
of  his  work  to  speak  for  itself.  The  result  was  the  extin- 
guishment of  a  dangerous  public  tumult,  the  crushing  out 
in  its  incipiency  of  what  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  becom- 
ing within  a  very  few  hours,  a  bloody  and  destructive  riot 

These  disturbances  are  dealt  with  fully  in  the  proper 
place.     Let  us  simply  take  a  glance  at  the  situation: 

The  street  car  company  had  openly  violated  an  agree- 
ment with  its  employes.  That  was  a  fact  so  palpable  that 
the  public  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  It  was  a  corporation  never 
popular,  and  never  so  unpopular  as  in  July,  1885.  The  em- 
ployes were  known  to  thousands  of  citizens,  and  looked  upon 
as  faithful,  conscientious,  overworked  and  underpaid  men. 
Popular  indignation  ran  high  against  the  company,  and  the 
strike  which  followed  met  Tvith  undisguised  and  even  demon- 
strative and  practical  public  approval  The  people  of  the 
West  Division  were  almost  a  unit  in  their  desire  that  full 
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justice  should  be  done  the  company^e  employes.  Men  and 
noinen  walked  to  and  from  their  places  of  busiDeas  uncotii- 
plainiiigly  or  rode  in  express  wagons,  hacks  or  broken-down 
omiiibnses  cheerfully,  in  order  that  the  strikers  might  gain 
their  point 

Even  the  policemen  sympathized  with  the  struggling  car 
men,  for  a  blue  blouse  or  a  helmet  does  not  change  a  man's 
nature,  and  he  is  just  as  apt  to  entertain  the  same  opinions, 
eentimenta!  or  otherwise,  after  putting  on  his  numbered  star 
as  before.  His  neighbors,  friends — his  fellow  citizens  with- 
out regard  to  station — were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  and 
why  not  he?  How  could  he  be  otherwise?  Besides  be  was, 
more  than  likely,  a  member  of  the  society  to  which  a  great 
majority  of  the  men  belonged.  And  then,  again,  he  had  a  bow- 
ing, a  speaking,  and,  may  be,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a 
large  numbor  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  fight  against  a  grasp- 
ing cor])oration  and  cold-blooded  monopoly!  At  any  rate  he 
iras  with  them  at  heart  and  it  would  go  hard  wiUi  him  should 
he  be  compelled  to  place  a  straw  in  their  way. 

In  the  meantime,  the  strike,  which  started  fairly 
enough,  and  peaceably  enough,  is  assuming  threatening 
phases.  The  company  engages  men  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers.  They  are  beaten  or  stoned  and 
compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Street  cars  are  overturned, 
and  the  company's  property  is  damaged  or  destroyed.  The 
conductors  and  drivers  who  struck  against  the  injustice  of 
the  company,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  taken  the  ad- 
vioe  of  the  press  and  alt  right-thinking  men,  and  discour- 
aged these  violent  measures.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
quietly  to  their  homes.  Their  places  are  filled  by  roughs, 
tooghs,  hoodlums,  criminals,  socialists  and  anarchists,  who 
will  not  let  this  opportunity  tor  a  riot  slip  by  if  they  can  help 
ii  Business  men  along  West  Madison  street  are  frightened. 
They  see  a  peaceable  strike  rapidly  transforming  before  their 
eyes  into  a  meuancing  riot  They  are  fearful  of  the  results. 
They  demand  police  protection. 
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The  street  car  company  notifies  the  Mayor  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  run  its  cars,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
mob.     It  demands  police  protection. 

Citizens  generally  who  sympathize  with  the  strikers  but 
have  no  sympathy  for  disturbers  of  the  peace,  for  rioters  or 
anarchists,  call  upon  the  Mayor  to  break  up  this  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  mob.     They  demand  police  protection. 

John  Bonfield  is  captain  of  the  third  precinct,  in  which 
this  disturbance  is  occurring  and  hourly  assuming  more 
threatening  proportions.  His  superiors  send  for  him.  He 
is  ordered  to  see  that  the  street  car  company  is  protected  in 
its  right  to  transact  business.  He  is  also  ordered  to  preserve 
the  peace.  He  is  informed  that  assistance  will  be  given  him 
from  other  precincts.  He  maps  out  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
paign. The  street  cars  must  bo  permitted  to  run  if  the  com- 
pany has  men  enough  to  run  them.     That  is  settled. 

He  brings  the  patrol  service  into  play.  At  intervals  along 
the  route  his  wagons  loaded  with  men  are  stationed.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  a  force  of  **l)lue-coats''  to  Western  avenue.  He  finds 
a.ssembled  there,  and  stretching  for  blocks  around,  a  howling 
mob  bent  upon  mischief,  regardless  of  any  principles  involved, 
and  utterly  careless  as  to  the  main  question  at  issue.  At  his 
request  the  company  starts  a  cur  down  the  street.  It  is  heavily 
guarded  by  policfimen,  who  are  ordereil  to  see  that  the  non- 
union conductor  and  driver  are  protected.  Scarcely  has  it 
moved  half  a  block  before  tlie  driver  is  pulled  off  the  car, 
and  threatened  with  summary  punishment  by  the  mob. 
Bonfield,  indignant  that  the  policemen  should  have  permit- 
ted this,  rushes  into  the  mob,  cuts  a  passage  through  it  and 
takes  the  driver  by  the  arm. 

"Do  you  want  to  drive  a  car  for  the  company  V"  he  asks. 

"I  do,  if  Fm  protected,"  replies  the  driver. 

'*Well,  then  come  with  me — you'll  be  protected!''  says 
lionfield,  and  he  marches  his  man  through  the  midst  of  the 
howling,  cursing,  blackguarding,  angry  mob. 
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He  plants  his  man  on  the  front  platform  of  a  car. 
"Drivel"  he  says. 

Just  then  a  big  fisted  thug  comes  up  and  yells  at  Bonfield, 
'*That  feller  aint  n  s^nn  ter  drive — veM  better  let  this  thincf 
alone."  at  the  same   time  moving  toward  the  captain   in  a 


menacing'  manner. 


Policemen  are  standing  by.  They  appear  to  be  confused 
in  their  minds  as  to  their  duty.  They  do  not  realize  that  the 
struggle  is  now  between  the  lawful  authority  of  the  city  and 
the  lawless  moV>.  Bon  field  sees  that  a  terrible  emerijencv 
has  sprung  up.  If  he  weakens  now,  in  the  presence  of  his 
men  and  in  tlie  presence  of  the  rioters,  all  is  lost.  The  po- 
lice of  CiiicHgo  will  have  acknowledged  their  inability  to 
preserve  the  jieace,  and  protect  the  property  of  citizens. 
Moreover,  the  police  require  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
a  sense  of  thcnr  duty.  Thr-y  have  permitted  their  friend- 
ships.  thfiir  sentiments  and  their  prejudices  to  blind  them. 
They  have  momentarily  forgotton  their  allegiance  to  the 
public.  And  yot  there  is  am>ther  cnnsideraticm  paramount 
to  nil  these.  If  the  police  fail  to  stitlc  this  tumult,  the 
r«'sult  will  b«'  a  <:eii('r?il  riot — the  tinir^s  are  ri])e  for  it — fh(^ 
luHilid  iriU  In-  riiUnl  otif  n,iil  fmnflrah  maij  he  Jcillcd.  Some- 
thing inii^t  l)e  <lMhe  .Mild  <l«)ue  quickly.  All  this  flashes 
Ihrtiugh  Cfipt.  BiHiiicM's  hrnin  while  tlu?  tiiu^,  folli)wed  by 
liun«hv«ls  ol'  his  kind,  are  approaching  him.  His  club  is 
liftctl,  and  the  rntViaii  li«*s  at  his  fnct. 

That  w.is  tin*  tirst  blond.  It  n'»t  onlv  disabled  the  thujj, 
but  it  hamnit'ivd  ;i  scii>«"  «•['  duty  into  the  minds  of  the  police. 
They  saw  tln-ii"  wnv  at  a  '^l.-iiu^c. 

Tho  colli pMiiy  rurnishcs  tlrivers  an«l  (.!a[)t.  Bonfield  c'lr- 
rang«"^th(;  strany»'>t  [U'ocfssioii  that  lias  ovt*r  appeartjd  in  the 
stitM-ts  oi."  Chifagt).  First  conurs  :\\\  opiMi  car  loaded  with 
forty  |>'>li('««iu»Mi  facinij  forward,  th«*n  a  rlostid  car  to  be  useil 
as  a  |«'  i.-on  van.  or  anibulanct',  containing  twenty  men;  then 
anothi-r  o|)r!i  <'.ii'  with  twenty  MiU'-coats.  facing  backward. 
Th«'  thrro  cars  are    started    to^etlirr   in  a  blork.      As  those 
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move  away  three  more  ears  are  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  then  three  more  until  there  are  about  seventy -five 
cars  in  line. 

Bonfield  with  a  platoon  marches  ahead.  Obstructions 
are  met  with  at  every  step.  Building  material  is  thrown 
across  the  track:  perfect  barricades  are  erected;  the  mob  fol- 
lows, howls,  curses  and  throws  stones;  Bonfield  and  his  men 
keep  the  track  clear;  clubs  are  used  freely,  and  none  more 
frequently  than  Bonfield's:  it  is  a  constant  fight  from  West- 
ern to  Ogden  avenues,  and  many  a  head  and  shoulder  is  left 
to  ache,  but  the  street  cars  move  on  and  the  backbone  of  the 
riot  is  broken. 

So  called  innocent  men  are  hurt,  some  badly.  But  warn- 
ings enough  had  been  given.  Time  and  again  Capt.  Bon- 
field had  commanded  the  crowd  to  disj)er&e.  Innocent  men 
were  cautioned  to  got  out  of  the  way.  It  was  no  time  to  de- 
cide by  a  man's  appearance  whother  he  was  innocent  or  not. 
Stones  and  other  missiles  were  bein*;  constantly  hurled  at  the 
platoon  and  into  the  cars.  Tlie  men  had  l>oen  ordered  not  U>  fire. 
Innocent  looking  men  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  mob 
and  allowed  thugs  to  use  tliem  as  sliields  or  breastworks  while 
they  hurled  stones  over  tlieir  shoulders.  If  innocent  men 
were  injured,  the  liv(»s  of  Imndrods  were  saved;  f<»r,  had  it 
l>ecome  necessarv  to  call  <nit  the  militia,  that  orijanizatiou 
would  never  have  submitted  to  the  insults  and  outraijes 
heaped  upon  the  police,  but  would  have  replied  with  volleys. 

It  was  Capt.  l^onfii^hrs  aim  to  prove  t*)  th«*  [x'oplo  of 
Chicago  that  tJie  polic«»  force,  in  its  own  way.  couhl  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  citizens,  could  suppress  rioting  and 
preserve  the  peace,  and  his  aim  was  succe»ssfal. 

Whether  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  honor,  or  whether  by 
tacit  agreement,  the  injured  ducs  determined  to  lay  tlieir 
united  grievances  upon  his  shoulders,  certain  it  is  that  every 
man  clubbed  that  day  is  prepared  io  swear  that  Capt.  Bon- 
field did  the  clubbing,  although  the  Insj)eetor  is  perfectly 
willing  to  acknowledge,  and  does  acknowledge  most  cheer- 
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fully,  that  every  officer  in  his  advance  guard  performed  bis 
duty  faithfully  and  bravely,  and  wielded  his  club  effectively. 

That  the  s<.»ber  second  th«)Ught  of  th»?  public  has  ap- 
plauded rather  than  condemned  Bonfield  for  his  conduct  on 
that  day,  is  now  a  matter  of  fact:  that  the  good  judgment 
of  the  best  citizens  endorsed  his  conduct  at  this  time,  is 
also  a  matter  of  fact.  Tlie  efforts  made  to  injure  him  in 
the  estimation  of  his  superior  ofticers  and  the  public,  have, 
one  after  another,  fallen  tlat.  While  discussi(m  over  this 
occurrence  was  still  warm,  ami  while  criticism  of  his  acts 
was  in  its  most  violent  stage.  Mayor  Harriet )n  rewarded  him 
with  a  handsome  promt »ticm.  Since  tluMi.  Mayor  Harrison's 
successor,  Mnyor  llociie.  a  man  of  another  political  party  and 
rejiresHntativo  at  once  of  tlio  enj ployed  and  employing  classes, 
has  endorsee!  that  promotion  with  his  official  sanction. 

John  JJonfiold  is  the  son  of  a  (\mntv  Clare  Iri.shmau. 
His  fatlier  was  a  staiinch  supporter  and  warm  admirer  of 
Daniel  O'C.'onnell.  and  participated  in  many  an  election  that 
rt'turntMl.  ami  manv  a  demonstration  that  honf)rcd,  the  fjreat 
Irish  Pjirlii-inM'iii.iiy  h-ader.  Much  .'is  was  expected  from  the 
eff(>rts  fiml  fiii.il  <ncc.  sss  of  the  ixn*:it  Kenv  stat«*snian,  the 
elder  15(»iiliel(|.  lik«'  nmnv  niiolher  honest  [rishman  who  had 
[)reced(tl.  nnd  many  wh«»  liavc  t'o'dowcd  liiin,  fi'll  thnt  Un'  his 
own  iToJul  ;iii(l  the  <rood  of  his  lillh'  fiimilv  ho  must  leave  his 
native  rnjuitiv.  Hi*  i'lniirratiHl  to  New  l>ruiis\vick,  h^avinir  a 
part  of  Jiis  t.MUiiiy.  t<»  lu^  sent  for  hiler.  heliind  him.  At 
IJatliurst  in  that  province  of  her  gracious  Mnjesty,  in  the 
iiKMith  of  April.  1^'J♦J.  his  s«»n.  J.»hn,  fust  saw  the  liij^ht  of 
d;iv.  'j'lir  r.imilv  niove-l  from  New  Brunswick  to  l>utTalo. 
N.  Y.,  in   l^l'J:  an-l  in   the   snnnner  of   Is-U  settled  in  Clii- 

.Inhn  ;itten«led  the  he.-t  ('oninion  scln>««l  the  place  atTorded 
in  th(»st*  <].MV.--.  and  !eceiv(?d  ;i  thorouirh  elemcMitfiry  e<hica- 
tion.  l.eaviiii;  school  ten  venrs  later,  in  ISoiJ  nv  1S51,  h«* 
became  ;ipprentice<l  t(»  the  machinist's  trade,  and  after  ma?^- 
t(»rintr  this  art,  tonk  chrn'XtMif  stationary  en^^iia^s,  first  in  the 
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packing  house  of  O.  S.  Hough  and  afterwards  in  the  glue 
works  of  Wall  Brothers. 

In  1858  he  determineil  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer 
and  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  trade,  served 
six  months  as  a  fireman  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  an  engine.  Although  in  narrating  the 
events  of  his  career,  he  passes  liastily  over  this  period,  those 
who  knew  him  at  the  time  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
locomotive  engineers  that  ever  pulled  a  throttle  o|>en  or  blew 
a  whistle.  He  remaineil  on  the  road  for  ten  yeai^s,  making 
his  daily  runs  with  regularity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  1808,  having  saved  some  money 
and  being  tired  of  the  hardships  of  an  engineer's  life,  ha 
determined  to  try  his  hand  at  a  commercial  pursuit.  He 
opened  a  grocery  store  on  Archer  avenue,  expecting  to  retire 
as  a  millionaire  merchant  in  a  few  yoars;  but  like  his  friend 
Ebersold,  he  gave  too  much  credit  and  failed  after  two  years' 
experience.  The  BontioUl  family  at  that  time  consisted  of 
his  father,  Thomas  an<l  Catherine,  born  in  Ireland;  John, 
Susan,  Michael  and  Joseph,  born  in  New  Brunswick ;  James 
H.,  born  in  Buffalo,  ami  Martin  Ij.  and  youngest  sister, 
Maria,  bom  in  Chicfigo.  Of  the.se,  Joe  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  known,  and,  while  ho  lived,  the  most  popular.  He 
studied  and  practiced  law  in  this  city,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  young  lawyer  of  remarkable  ability.  He  was  ap- 
pointed corporation  counsel  by  Mnyor  Heath,  which  position 
he  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  city,  until  a  change  of  administration  turned  the  {x>sitiou 
over  to  Frank  Adams.  He  died  shortly  afterward  of  a  long 
standing  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  his  death  was  very  gen- 
erally regretted  l>y  the  community.  Susan  Bontield  is  now 
Mother  Agatha  of  St.  Xavier's  Academy  in  this  city. 
Michael  W-  is  an  undertaker  on  Archer  avenue.  James  H. 
is  on  the  city  detective  force.  For  several  years  he  was  dep- 
uty jailer.  Martin  L.  is  connected  with  the  Union  Iron  Sc 
Steel  Works.     His  youngest  sister,  now  deceased,  was  tl\^ 
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^vife  of  John  O'Mallcy,  one  of  Chicago's  heaviest  pork  pack- 
ers.    The  father  of  this  family  died  in  1885. 

After  failing  in  the  grocery  business  John,  who  had  been 
a  Douglas  man  till  Lincoln's  first  election,  when  he  became 
a  republican,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Customs  by  Presi- 
dent Grant.  This  position  he  held  till  1875,  when  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  Joe  and  Mr.  James  T.  Healy, 
he  went  into  the  manufacture  of  fertilizing  material.  He  put 
all  the  money  he  had  into  this  enterprise  and  before  it  was 
able  to  [)ay  dividends,  a  fire  swept  all  the  tangible  property 
I)ossessed  by  the  company  out  of  existence,  and  left  him 
almost  penniless  once  more. 

It  was  after  this  misfortune  that  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  |X)lice  department  In  the  spring  of  '77  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  [jiiirolnian  and  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second 
street  station  for  duty.  There  he  served  about  two  years. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Central  station,  and  placed 
UjX)!!  the  detective  force  wliere  from  the  very  first  lie  did  ex- 
cellent work.  After  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Hickey  and  tlie 
appointment  of  Su])t.  Soavoy  lie  whs  promoted  tt)  a  Lieuten- 
ancy and  placiMl  in  command  of  the  Twoiitv-second  street  dis- 
trict.  Sliortlv  after  tlio  first  ehHition  of  Mayor  Harrison,  he 
was  trMiisfcrreil  to  tii(i  old  Union  street  station  (now  Des- 
phiines)  ami  after  a  year  was  ordered  to  the  West  Twelfth 
strei^t,  tlien  known  as  the  *'terror'\listrii't.  It  was  while  servinif 
in  tliis  district  tliat  the  nrt^anization  of  tiie  patrol  siirvice  was 
pla<*e(l  in  iiis  hands.  Six  jnonths  afttn*  this  latest  transfer, 
he  was  made  a  captain,  with  headtjuarters  at  Central  station. 
Here  he  strved  until  ('a[>tain  Khersohl  was  promoted  to  the 
In>pt'ct<'i>hi[),  when  he  was  phiced  in  command  of  the  third 
precinct,  witli  head(juarters  at  tiie  l.)es[)Iain(»s  street  station, 
and  once  niure.  on  lnspocti)r  KhersoJds  promoticm  to  the 
Huperinteiidency.  he  was  sehu'toil  to  succeeil  him.  The  du- 
ties of  tlie  In^pectorsliip  endnac(*  also  thos»>  of  the  Hecreta- 
ryslii|»  of  tlie  Police  Drpnitinent.  The  Inspector  has  entire 
C(»ntrol  of  the   piircliase  of   sup[)li(^s.    the    e(|uipmeut  of  the 
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men,  the  management  of  the  patrol  service,  etc.  He  is  at 
once  the  auditor,  quarter-master,  commissary  commander, 
of  the  force,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  Superintendent,  with 
the  supervision  of  the  detective  force  under  his  special  charge. 
In  this  sketch  of  Insi)ector  Bonfield^s  career,  several  im- 
portant events  connected  therewith  have  been  omitted.  They 
are,  however,  covered  under  other  heads. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  YEAR  1%7-JOHN  A.  ROCHE,  MAYOR  OF  CHICAGO— THE  POLITICAL 
REVOLCTION  THAT  BKOT'QHT  ABOUT  HH  ELECTION— A  MAX  OF 
STERLING  Ql'ALITIEP-TUE  POLICE  STAFF  OFFICERS—CAPTAIN  HUB- 
BARIi  <-iF  THE  CENTRAL  DETAIL-CAPTAIN  BUCKLEY  OF  THE  FIRST 
PRECINCT-CAPTAIN  ODONNELL  OF  THE  SECOND  PRECINCT-CAPTAIN 
LEWIS  OF  THE  THIRD  PRECINCT-CAPTAIN  HATHAWAY  OF  THE 
P'OURTII    PRECINCT-CAPTAIN    BCHAACK    OF   THE    FIFTH    PRECINCT. 

Thft  flection  of  John  A.  Roche  to  tlie  mavoraltv  of  Chi- 
cago  marked  an  ejK^ch  in  tlie  city's  historj-.  The  circum- 
Btancos  surrounding  his  nomination  by  the  republican  party 
and  election  by  tlie  people  were  peculiar.  A  man  of  ap- 
{jroved  busineHS  standing  and  no  little  [K)litical  experience, 
lie  was  not  i>o[)ular,  because  unknown  to  the  vast  majority 
of  iho  votiTs.  His  business,  conducted  in  the  Lake  street 
whrilcsah'  district  ff»r  eleven  years,  was  not  such  as  to  bring 
hiiri  into  artiial  contact  with  the  ptu^pk*,  and  when  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  connecti«)n  and  competition  witli  those  of 
K.  Nolson  l>lak«^  and  C»raeni<»  Stuart  as  a  suitable  man  with 
whom  to  tii^lit  (<art<»r  II.  Harrison,  tlie  friends  of  the  lat- 
t<^r  askcil,  '•Wiio  is  IIocIks  anyhow?""  Harrison  had  en- 
iov<M|  four  terms  of  encjumbencv.  and  his  declaration  that  he 
wanted  no  nmre  was  ii<»t  taken  as  being  made  in  good  faith. 
DeWitt  (\  Cre^ier  was  nominated  by  tlie  democratic  con- 
vention, but  declined.  IMnm  5Ir.  Harrisim  had  an  oppor- 
tunity io  rnak(^  a  iiyroteclinie  display  in  declining  a  nomiiia- 
ti(»n  that  meant  ci'rtain  defeat.  His  following  had  disap- 
pe.'ired,  and  lie  was  niilv  named  as  a  last  resort  by  the  iu)w 
desfierate  dem<ici'a<'y.  The  causes  leading  to  his  decadence 
would  be  iinpi'ojMM-  to  discuss  here.  J^ut  the  result  was 
a  remimler  of  ,10s»>i)'s  fable  of  the  dvin;;  lion.  The  nomi- 
nee  of  the  n^publican  |)arty  was  really  a  peojJe's  candidate. 
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He  represented  opixisitiou  to  the  methods  which  had  tohir- 
ated  the  anarchistic  haraugueB  on  the  hike  front  and  else- 
where, that  led  to  the  Haymarket  riot,  an^l  the  practical  sus- 
pension of  the  ordinances  against  gambling  and  other  forms 
of  public  vice  which  flaunted  themselves  with  the  imi)udonce 
born  of  long  immunity.  He,  moreover,  represented  an  ele- 
ment of  his  own  pai*ty  op{K)sod  to  what  was  known  as  the 
**silk  stockings."  He  had  not  been  Jiominated  a  week  be- 
fore plans  were  put  fortli  to  Iiave  him  withdrawn.  But  he 
developed  a  force  of  chai'acter  little  suspected  by  those  who 
had  not  known  him,  and  his  vnto  t^)  such  a  proceeding  was 
no  less  effectual  than  the  staunch  sui)i)ort  of  his  friends. 
He  stayed  on  the  ticket  and  was  elected  ])y  votes  from  all 
parties  but  the  socialist,  anil  on  a  distinctly  reform  platform 
of  personal  pledges,  outside  of  mere  convention  rhetoric. 

In  the  effort  of  his  opiwnents  in  his  owji  party  and  the 
opposing  forces  arrayed  against  him  to  belittle  his  person- 
ality, it  was  stat^^d  among  other  things  that  he  was  merely 
a  small  agent  for  a  small  boiler-making  concern,  a  soi*t  of 
salesman  and  erector  combined.  The  impression  was  created 
that  his  trade  was,  as  like  as  not,  to  canvass  the  l)usiness 
houses  for  orders  which,  when  received,  lie  would  [)ersonally 
see  to  the  execution  of,  so  far  as  to  sup(»rint(ind  the  placing 
of  the  boilers  in  jxisition.  The  truth  is,  and  was,  that  Mr. 
Boche  began  the  large  machinery  business,  of  wliich  lie  is  the 
head,  as  agent  for  Fay  tt  Co.'s  gcK^ls,  but  soon  l)ranch<»d  (»ut 
into  handling  all  chisses  of  wihmI  and  iron  w(»rking  machinery 
At  the  start  he  had  a  small  single  ston)  on  Lake  street,  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Market.  Tln^  t?xpoctations  of  his  ]»rin- 
cipal  would  have  been  more  than  re.alized  if  he  and  his  as- 
sociate, Mr.  "Wood,  had  done  a  ])usiiiess  aggregating  S4r(),()()0 
a  ye*ir.  Four  times  that  amount  was  soon  exceeded,  and 
other  lines  added,  which  more  than  iloubled  the  receipts  from 
the  original  source,  until  now  it  is  one  ot  the  largest  houses 
at  the  kind  in  the  United  Stat*es.  The  remarkabhi  re,sults 
i.if  those  eleven  years  have  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Roche's 
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ener<jy  ainl  |>u.sh.  Theiv  was  utfwr  any  of  the  mugwump 
alymt  Mayor  Rx?ho.  He  is  a  jnisitivo  man  in  his  political 
npinioTis,  ami  not  at  all  backward  in  declaring  his  intentions. 
He  is  liabl»>  to  act  on  lir^t  iinjiressions.  and  that  quickly:  a 
*rn<Hl  fri«rnd.  and  an  i^ciually  good  hater,  though  he  is  of  a 
forgiving  <lis|»ositi'>ii  and  has  never  l»»^en  known  to  harbor 
resentment  l«»ni'. 

Mayor  Rixrlie,  U[K>n  assuming  tlie  duties  of  his  office, 
wis<dy  decidr-d  to  mak(?  but  few  changes  in  the  department 
of  [»olice.  Ho  ahnost  immediately  reapjMjinted  Frederick 
Ebersold  to  be  general  sujierintendent,  andJi»hn  Bonfieldto 
b(5  inspector  ancl  secretary  of  j)olice — an  act  which  at  once 
won  over  to  him  tlie  confidence  of  all  hiw-abiding  people,  re- 
gardh'ss  of  party.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  referred 
to  Jiere.  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  cap- 
taincv  of  one  of  the  precincts,  a  chantje  rej^retted  bv  all  who 
knew  the.  deposed  ctnnmander,  but  nevertlieless  (»ne  which 
the  interest  of  the  force  demanded.  Some  minor  changes 
were  also  mnde,  Miid  some  jircjmotions.  all  of  which  are  meu- 
tiniicd  in  their  pr«»j>er  [)lnce.  The  careers  of  the  superiii- 
lendeiit  nnd  ins])ect!)r  are  reviewc^l  in  tht^  [)i'ecediKg  chapters. 
It  is  fittiii;;  tiint  soinethiniT  should  Imj  snid  rei'ardini'  the 
staff  nr  |)?i'eiiic't  olVieeis: 

Cieorgc^  Washington  Hubliard,  captain  ol*  the  Ct*ntral  de- 
tail, w.is  boi'i  at  Ciiinbiid;/e,  Marvland.  on  the  birth<l{iv  of 
his  nMniesnke,  the  Fjitlier  <»f  iiis  Countrv.  in  Ft^bruarv.  lS-4:>5. 
He  WMS  the  seronvl  s«»ri  of  'rimnias  Hubbnrd,  who  came  from 
(.'onneeticiit  Jind  setth.ul  i?i  M<Mrvlainl  ejirlv  in  the  '  tO's. 
There  werii  ten  cliildreii  of  tln-m,  seven  sons  and  three 
dmighters.  (leni-gii  Wasiiingioji  wiMit  to  sehool  at  Cam- 
briiii^i'  nnlil  lie.  wms  IT  \ears  njd.  and  tliiMi  took  a  <*ourse  at 
nrvMiii  iV  StrMttoiTs  l)nsiness  colli'ire,  in  liallimore.  lu 
l>t«»)  lie.  cjiMie  west,  his  first  stop  being  at  Alligan,  Mich., 
where  he  \\..iksMl  I', »]•  a  year  iji  a  shin«de  mill  as  receivin*? 
and  shipjiing  clerk.  The  m-xt  work  he  diil  was  in  the  office 
of  K«Hii,  ihf  ice  nh'rchant.  at  Kalama/on.      !''rom  this  avoea- 
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tiou  he  drifted  into  public  life  as  clerk  in  the  American  Ho- 
tel there.  He  occupied  confidential  relations  with  the  pro- 
prietors, succeeding  to  the  duties  of  one  of  them  when  he 
left. 

In  the  spring  of  LSTl  he  t^ame  to  Chicago,  and  secured  a 
jjosition  with  Dawsmi  tfe  Shields,  confectioners,  on  South 
Clark  street.  The  fire  destroyed  this  business,  and  Hubbard 
then  worked  on  the  tug  "Shields"  tor  a  season.  From  this 
he  passed  to  the  employ  of  the  South  Division  Street  Rail- 
road Company,  remaining  with  it  until  ls72,  when  he  went 
to  St  Louis.  The  epizootic  was  raging  tliere,  and  men  were 
more  valuable  as  draught  animals  for  a  time  than  in  almost 
any  other  capacity.  For  twenty-eiglit  days  he  formed  one 
of  a  team  of  thirty  men  tliat  pulled  a  fire  engine  to  its  scene 
of  operations  on  occasion. 

Btick  again  to  Chicago  he  came,  and  on  July  25,  iSTi^ 
he  was  apjiointed  as  a  patrolman  on  the  police  force,  being 
attached  to  the  Deerinj'  street  station.  He  faithfully  trav- 
eled  a  lieat  for  a  year  and  n  lialf,  «»xc(»pt  a  portion  of  the 
time,  when  he  acted  as  station-k(»ept^r.  He  was  finally  made 
station-keei)er,  and  **hold  tln^  fort."  with  the  uvception  of 
one  occasion,  until  isTT.  Tim  <^xcc?ption  was  on  tii^occasicm 
of  the  West  Side  railroad  riots.  A  mob  attacked  the  station, 
and  as  Hubbard  was  the  oulv  liviut^  soul  in  the  buildinir,  ho 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  mob  t<Kik  iKwsession,  but  found  nothing  upon  which  to 
lay  hamls,  violent  or  larcenous,  and  left.  The  station-keeptM- 
If.Kjked  U]»  his  violated  fortress,  and  also  took  a  walk.  He 
was  transferred  to  Union  stre(»t  in  St^])temb<M'.  IsTT.  and 
acted  there  as  stfition-keejK^r  until  ISSO,  when  (-apt.  Simon 
O'Donnell  t(x>k  him  to  West  Twc^lfth  stn^^t,  where  Ik^  trav- 
eled a  beat  for  twenty-two  (hiys.  H**  drove  the  first  ( (^xneri- 
mental)  patrol  Wiigon  in  the,  servici^,  in  issl,  and  wIumi 
West  Lake  street  was  made  a  patml  station  ho  was  put  in 
charge.  In  April,  iSSti,  he  was  transferred t<»  the  i)espl;iint\s 
street  station  and  made  desk  sergeant,  a  position  he   held 
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until  October  20.  1883.  He  was  appoiiiteil  a  lieutenant  in  the 
spring  of  1SS4  and  transferred  to  the  Central  Btation,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  day  B(|uaiL  The  first  day  of  the  pres- 
ent year  ( l^SST)  he  was  given  the  full  rank  and  jmy  of  cap- 
tain ;  he  hail  enjoyed  the  rank  but  not  the  pay  for  months. 

As  a  lieutenant.  Captain  Hubbard,  with  Sergeant  Fitz- 
patrifk.  led  the  last  two  coin[)anios  on  the  night  of  the  Hay- 
market  riot.  His  career  has  been  signalized  by  few  bril- 
liant feats  of  detective  work,  or  remarkable  experiences 
with  the  rougher  class  of  criminals,  in  the  way  of  arrests. 
Ho,  has  had  his  full  share  of  the  ordinarv  run  of  "  cases," 
and  has  ac(juitk^d  himself  creditably  in  every  instance. 

In  the  organizati«)n  of  the  patrol  service,  he  rendered  very 
imjKirtant  assistance  to  Insi>ector  Bonfield.  then  a  lieuten- 
ant,  and  Chief    Uoyle.      He  furnished  tlie   plans  for   the 
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quarters  for  the  wjigons,  etc.  His  mechanical  talent  has 
enabled  him  to  invent  many  very  useful  appliances,  by 
which  the  time  of  getting  out  on  a  call  has  l)een  shortened, 
and  tlie  ser\'ico  generally  much  benefited. 

A  mail  of  jujirkod  intolli<'ence.  and  much  above  the 
averjige  in  t'ducation,  ht^  has  f(mnd  his  vocntion  in  lines  to 
wiiich  tiiosc  (junlitios  fitted  liiiii.  His  fint^  executive  ability 
and  guod  addn^ss  have  caiisod  iiis  selection,  since  he  lias 
been  cMptain,  to  manage  the.  police  j)art  of  parad(*s,  jiroces- 
sions  and  dtMucnisliations.  Th«».  detail  at  tJie  Central  station 
is  regarded  as  a  "fancy*'  one,  the  cajitain  there  having 
cliargi?  of  lo()  iii(»ii,  wJio  are  the  Hower  of  tiio  force — the 
"Broadway  scjiiacT'  of  CJiicago. 

Captain  Iliibbanrs  year  and  a  lialf  of  patrol  duty  was 
crr»wded  with  liv(»lv  exneiiiuicos.  He  had  only  been  on  the 
stre(»t  a  month  or  two,  when,  viivlv  one  morninir,  he  met 
four  bur;rlaj*s  lnirrviiii{  awav  from  Eifan's  irrocerv  store,  on 
Ijvnian  and  I'Vinell  streets.  Hi>  made  for  theni.  and  cauffht 
<nie.  wlio  gav(^  tlu^  name  of  Pleiulerson.  [t  was  very  cold, 
and  snowing  hard,  and  the  burglars  had  no  shoes  on.  A 
momiMit  later,  a  voice  heard  in  the  distance*,  calling  murder. 
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materialized  in  tlie  form  of  Egaii,  dressed  in  one  short  gar- 
ment He  had  heard  the  burglars  in  the  store  from  his 
room  iu  the  rear,  and  found  they  had  stolen  all  liis  clothes. 
Tke  latter  were  found  in  a  bundle  near  by,  and  Henderson's 
shoes  were  in  the  store.  Henderson  wont  to  Joliet  for 
eighteen  months. 

Another  time.  Alderman  Pat  liatferty's  plumber  s  store, 
on  Blue  Island  avenue  near  Twentv-second  street,  had  been 
robbed,  and,  this  being  Hubbard's  beat,  he  was  feeling 
badly  alx)ut  it.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  place,  and  a  few 
nights  later,  caught  t^vo  men  rifling  the  place  again.  One 
of  the  men  was  a  son  of  a  leading  j>olitician,  and  Kafferty 
refused  to  prosecute. 

The  first  beating  Hubbard  ever  got  was  in  protecting  a 
woman  named  Murphy,  who  lived  on  Emerald  street,  near 
Thirty -seventh,  from  her  brutal  husband.  Ho  had  pulled 
the  fellow  off,  and  was  struggling  on  tlie  floor  with  him, 
"when  the  wife  deliberately  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
her  {X3cket,  and  then,  seizing  a  heavy  stovo-liftor,  began 
beating  the  oflicer  over  the  head.  The  arrival  of  the  man 
on  tlie  next  beat,  Murphv  bv  name,  alone  saved  Hubbard's 
life. 

An  amusing,  and  yet,  at  tlie  time,  rather  serious,  inci- 
dent of  Captain  Hubbard's  career  as  a  lieutenant,  was  the 
exposure  and  arrest  of  Dr.  O'Shea,  a  fraudulent  sj)irituHlist 
medium.  Captain  Bonfield  engineered  the  matter,  ajid. 
telling:  Hubbard  the  fellow  was  sixtv  vears  old,  and  wei^rlied 
about  140  |K>unds,  left  him  to  seize  the  '•  materialized  spirit." 
^'Dr.'"  O'Shea  was  an  athlete,  weighing  "IM)  pounds,  and 
when  the  [kjIicc  broke  in,  he  and  Hubbard  Mere  on  the  flijor 
in  a  cat<ih-as-catch-caji  wrestle.  O'Slu^a  had  all  of  liis 
clothes  tiirn  otf,  except  his  collar  and  socks.  "Sixty  years 
old,  and  140  poimds!"  gas[)ed  Hubbard,  as  l>ontield  came 
in,  adding  an  imix)lite  expression  that  would  have  caus(»d 
bim  to  be  court-martialed  in  the  armv.  But  Bontield  for- 
gave  him. 
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Cn[)taiii  William  Buckley  is  as  plain  and  unosteutatious 
as  his  name.  There  are  no  pyrotechnics  in  his  make-up  or 
cancer.  SimjJo  hut  zealous  i)erformauce  of  duty  has  char- 
acterized his  c»fficial  life.  For  twenty -two  years  he  has  hail 
(•hdr«;5e  of  the  most  turbulent  i»recinct  in  the  city.  A  piu'ifi- 
eation  of  it  wouKl  have  been  not  only  a  more  hopeless  task 
tlian  tlie  cleansing  of  the  augean  stables,  but  disastrous  to 
the  rest  of  tlie  city,  where  the  denizens  of  a  portion  of  the 
first  precinct  would  be  scattered,  if  driven  from  their  chosen 
haunts.  Ca[»tain  Buckley  was  born  in  Waterford  county, 
Ireland,  in  iS^'i.  l)ut  bears  his  vears  lii'htlv.  He  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer's  son,  and  went  to  school  up  to  the  time 
h«  came  out  to  this  country,  in  1852.  He  landed  in  New 
York  (Mtv.  and  worked  in  uu  iron  foundi'v  for  the  first  year 
after  his  arrival.  Thon  lit*  spent  a  year  or  two  on  a  Long 
Island  farm,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  ls5T. 
Hero  he  entered  the  em[)lov  of  (^il.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  the 
step-f«tlier-in-hiw  of  Judge  Tuley,  having  charge  of  a  coal- 
yard  for  tlint  «/t'ntl«»man,  when*  the  Sibley  buildin*;  nt»w' 
stands,  at  the  Cl.irk  street  bridm'.  He  afterward  worked  for 
Law  A-  Stiothci'.  jiuotlitM"  c<»al  tirrn,  cMiid  in  l.s5U  hel|»ecl  iu- 
aii:j:iirnt<'  the  iirsi  stn^'t  railwjjv.  bt'«run  in  tlint  v<'ar  In-  the 
(.'liirniro  ('it\  Kailruad  Company,  wliic^li  oporn ted  both  South 
and  West  Si(l<.*s.  lie  drove  <ine  of  tiiefonr  cars  <ni  Madison 
street,  wlien  live  wcri'  sutVu-ient  for  iIm^  tnilVic  on  Ua.idol])li 
ajid  srvcn  dii  Sinie  >treet.  Two  \enr>  lie  braved  the  weather 
on  the  finni  of  (he  rfii*.  jind  was  then  niJuh^  a  conduct«>r. 
ib' cnJh'ettMl  f;ir«'s  with'Mit  a  punch — until  l>>r)o,  joining  the 
politM-  fn?ci-  ill  April  cf  thni  \e;ir.  Me  wns  first  attached  to 
thf  «»lil  A?'inn?"\  slMti<Mi.  «)n  Tranklin  street,  nnd  s»*rvril  tliere 
;is  p.Mtr<»jiM;iri  nntil  1^*»7.  wIhmi  h^'^\.■ls  nuidi' a  roundsman, 
nntliriveii  ('h.-Ji-LTrtif  tin'  t«'rrit<»T\-  unw  ctiinorisin;/ the  Tweutv- 
sei'iuid  >ti('et  district.  After  a  ye.-ir  at  this  responsible 
\\«uk.  in  uhieh  \n^  juMpiitted  himself  so  well  as  to  atti'actthe 
fjivoivible  JittiMitmn  ()f  his  suj»eriuis.  he  wfis  ])rouglit  down 
t<»  the    AriMOi'N    ngain    b\    Cfiptain    Jack   Nelson,  aial    nmile 
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desk  Bergeant  and  loek-up  keeper.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  by  the  board  in  1870,  and  in  1873,  he  was  rec- 
ommended to  succeed  Captain  Hickey,  removed,  by  C-hief 
Elmer  Washburn,  appunted  l)y  Mayor  Medill,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  council  unanimously.  A  personal  feeling 
between  him  and  Chief  Hickey,  caused  Captain  Buckley's 
removal  in  1877,  but  Mayor  Harrison  promptly  restored  him 
to  the  force  when  he  Unik  office  in  1879.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
ant again,  and  a  sliort  period  of  detail  at  Twenty-second 
street  led  to  his  complete  reinstatement  to  his  old  position 
as  captain  of  the  Armory  precijict,  December  18,  1880. 
Four  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  East  Chicago 
avenue  precinct,  making  way  for  Captain  Ebersohl,  tlie  pres- 
ent chief,  who,  with  Inspector  Bonfield,  served  at  one  time 
as  patrolmen  under  him.  A  little  over  a  year  saw  him  back 
again,  upon  Captain  Ebei'soKl's  promotion,  and  he  has  served 
with  satisfaction  to  tbe  publii*.  liis  superior  officers  and  him- 
self, ever  since. 

Captain  Buckley's  career  has  bt>en  so  full  of  tlie  rough 
and  tumble  of  police  work,  tliat  tlioro  has  been  little  ro<jm 
for  brilliant  episodes.  Some  of  tlu^  earliest  c^xi>erionces  to 
develop  the  sturdy  persojial  courage  of  the  man,  ticcurred 
in  the  spring  of  IWT),  when  the  [H)lice  were  largely  em- 
ployed in  corralling  soldiers  and  n^tuniiug  them  to  their 
regiments.  But  this  work  was  discounted  by  the  period 
after  the  wai*,  before  Grant  ordered  that  no  liquor  should  l)e 
sold  to  discharijred  soldiers  on  tlieir  wfiv  home.  Tlu^  return- 
ing  heroes  several  times  seenieil  about  to  take  possessi<m  of 
the  city,  and  few  of  the  police  oflicias  of  that  <lay  escjipt^l 
numerous  beatings  at  the  hands  of  the  disbanded  blue-coats, 
while  the  latter  were  speeding  their  battle-earned  money  in 
bad  whisky.  Captain  Buckley  hail  a  iU»7.en  men's  share  of 
pounding,  because  he  was  in  the  thii*k  of  every  tight,  and 
had  a  way  of  running  his  men  in.  despite  any  amount  of 
punishment.  But  he  miraculously  came  cmt  of  it  all  without 
jiermanent  injury,  though  more  than  once  given  up  for  dying. 
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A  notable  encounter,  in  which  he  came  out  victorioua, 
after  a  terrific  battle,  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
sanitary  fair  on  Dearborn  park.  While  on  the  corner  of 
Madison  and  Clark  streets,  at  midnight,  on  this  occasion,  he 
saw  a  disorderly  crowd  in  a  hacL  He  endeavored  to  quiet 
the  riotous  riders,  when  the  hackman  dismounted  and  at> 
tacked  him  in  the  rear.  A  rough  and  tumble  fight  took 
place,  and  Buckley  was  terribly  punished,  but  succeeded  in 
landing  the  whole  cargo  at  the  station. 

The  murder  of  McKeover  by  Hickey,  at  the  old  driving 
park,  then  located  between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-fifth 
streets,  and  State  street  and  Indiana  avenue,  in  1866,  led  to  an- 
other notable  episode.  He  came  upon  Hickey  and  his  brother 
in  a  room  on  Sherman,  near  Van  Buren  street,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Both  drew  revolvers,  but  Buckley  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  murderer,  a  giant  and  athlete,  to  the 
station.  The  fellow  had  but  a  single  garment  on  when  the 
fight  began;  when  it  ended,  that  had  been  torn  to  shreds. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  toilet  making,  and  the  prisoner 
was  taken  to  the  station,  with  no  more  on  than  ho  was  born  in. 

Tlio  rolling  mills  safe  robbery,  in  iSSl,  gave  Captain 
Buckloy  an  o[)port. unity  to  show  his  paces  both  as  a  detective 
and  thic'f  takor.  Ho  worketl  tlio  case  up  successfully,  with 
Bcaroely  a  clew  worth  spojikiiig  of  in  sigJit.  When  ho  ar- 
restod  Ahwandor  McKay,  tho  ])rincii)a],  tho  safe-blower  had 
his  hand  on  his  pistol  ami  was  walking  on  the  lake  front. 
Ho  ami  Jiis  pistol  wtu'O  soon  in  the  custody  (»f  the  captain, 
and  tln^  thief  and  sovoral  others  wore  safelv  Iodised  in  Joliet. 

Anion^f  tlio  news[)apor  men  who,  as  reporters,  Captain 
Buckloy  inado  firm  frionds  of,  aro   rocallod  M.  G.  liussell, 

ft  ' 

W.  K.  Sullivan.  C.  A.  Snowdon,  M.  E.  Stone.  Billy  Taylor, 
Sam.  Modi II.  Frod.  Hall  and  Joo  Dnnlaj). 

Simon  O'Donnoll.  oaptain  of  the  second  [)recinct,  was 
born  Novotnhor  2.-5.  IS^O,  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  and 
came  ti^  this  country  when  thirteen  years  of  ago.  Ai)ril  7, 
18(.)2,  was  the  date  of  his  advent  on  the  scene  as  a  Chicago 
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policeman.  He  Herved  tii"Ht  attached  to  the  old  Armory, 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Adams  streets.  He  was  in  the  Lake 
street  squad  in  lSi)3,  when  Lake  and  Clark  streets  were  the 
only  paved  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  He  was  stationed  for 
six  years  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  and  was 
accounted  the  most  |x^pular  man  on  the  force.  He  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  several  {Kiunds  lighter  than  now. 
He  was  made  a  sergeant  in  18G9,  a  rank  a]x>ut  equal  then 
to  a  lieutenancy  now,  and  was  stationed  in  the  Twelfth 
street  district,  which  was  covered  by  only  seventeen  men, 
and  no  patrol  wagons.  The  men  had  to  carry  helpless 
"drunks"  on  their  shoulders  to  the  station  then.  The 
same  district  is  now  occupied  by  four  stations,  and  patrolled 
by  212  men,  who  have  wagons  at  call.  Then  it  was  infested 
by  thieves  of  the  worst  class,  an<l  many  a  time  has  O'Don- 
nell  been  for  twenty-four  hours  on  his  feet.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Harrison  street  April  24,  1877,  when  Mayor 
Heath  was  in  office,  and  was  promoted  to  be  deputy  super- 
intendent of  jxJice  August  4,  lh71>,  and  was  made  general 
superintendent  December  15,  1871),  vice  V.  A.  Seavey.  He 
resigned  this  position,  of  his  own  accord,  the  following  Novem- 
ber, and  took  the  captaincy  vt  the  Twelfth  street  district. 

While  in  this  j>osition,  h»^  broke  up  morogajigs  of  thieves 
than  any  three  men  on  the  rorce.  H(i  was  indefatigable  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties;  of  strc»ng  constitution,  her- 
culean strength,  and  undaunted  courage,  lie  soon  became  a 
terror  to  evil-doers. 

One  of  his  notable  exploits  wns  the  capture  of  Con. 
Brown,  the  notorious  desperndo,  who,  between  1805  and 
18G8,  had  escaped  six  times  from  Jolit^t.  He  had  nearly 
killed  Officer  Stimpson,  wIumi  O'Donnell  eamo  up,  and 
knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  that  wouUl  have  rattled  an 
ox,  put  his  foot  on  the  ruflian's  neck,  and  made  him  plead 
for  mercy.  After  that,  0'Dt)nnell  was  always  called  upon 
when  Brown  was  in  bo  captured,  until  the  lattr'r  was  shot, 
down  near  Lemout. 
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The  Patterson  miir<ler.  some  tifteeii  years  ago.  als^o 
added  a  leaf  to  the  gallant  captain's  laurel  wreath.  -Jack 
Patters<^)n  and  Thomas  Hurley  were  rivals  for  the  affections 
of  the  same  j^irl.  and  Patterson  was  shot  at  3  o'clock  one 
morning,  in  a  low  resort,  cc^rner  of  Canal  and  Twelfth 
street,  and  the  murden*r  escaped.  The  wounded  man  was 
taken  to  an  adjoining  drug  store,  and.  though  dying,  re- 
fused to  tell  who  had  shot  him,  siwintr:  -It  would  do  no 
goiid  now.  I'm  dying,  anyhow.''  The  proprietor  of  the 
j>lace  could  only  say  that  the  murderer  had  three  fingers  off 
one  hand. 

*'I'm  going  after  that  man,"  said  Simon  O'Donnell,  and 
started  for  the  salcK)n  kept  fit  Seward  and  Eighteenth  streets 
by  old  Hurley.  ''The  night  is  cold,''  said  he,  in  Irish,  as  he 
knockcMl  at  the  door;  ''let  int%  have  a  drop  of  that  which  is 
warm.''  "Musha,  failthe."  replied  Hurley,  senior,  as  he 
o[K!ned  the  door.  "How's  all  here?''  ''Well."  "And 
Tommy?"  *'  Just  gone  to  his  bed  this  half  hour."  Tommy 
was  found  aslec^p,  witli  th«*  fatnl  ])istol  under  his  pillow,  but 
<l(fiii(Ml  kiH)win^  Patterson  or  linvin<^  a  pistol,  until  O'Donnell 
showed  it  i«»  liini.  nnd  innk  liini  into  tlie  dying  man's  pr«^s- 
encc.  ••  Vou'vo  <rot  tho  num.'''  s?iid  Pattersim.  "Yes.  I  did 
it.  nnd  vou  desorved  to  ]u)  kilh'tl  hmix  "iT**-  blurted  out 
Unrh^v.  suihh-nlv.  Pnttrrson  (li«'d  in  threo  Ijours.  and  Hur- 
h'.y  went,  tn  Jnli,"t  I'nr  iM^i^litoen  \<'firs. 

TImmi  ('aptain  O'Donnell  broken  up  m  gang  of  })ank  rob- 
bi'Ts.  bv  Mrrestinir  Pnddv  (hiorin.  Jiniinv  Carroll  and  Billv 
15mke,  who  had  robbed  the.  (Jalesburg  bank  of  $12,000. 
TIm^  lirsl  went  down  lor  thre<;  years,  but  the  otiiers  jnnl[K^d 
their    bail.      Thev   had    all    tixed    np    a    l)eautiful  alibi,   bv 

k  I  ml 

means  oi'  a  i'anne?*s  ln»y.  but  the  raptain  saw  through  the 
trieU.  and  turned  tiie  cMimtrynian  U)  ;;ood  account  in  idonti- 
fN  iniT  the  t'ell«»\\s. 

Whih'  at  the  Aiinoiv  station,  O'Donnell  cleaned  out 
a  i^'ini^  ni'  innlrssional  lK»ntlsnn'n  and  bribery  go-betweens, 
in  tin*  lace  <»!'  hu  otVer  by  Crcorgo  Kager.  chief  of  the  gang, 
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of  JIO.OOO  fi  year  to  keep  liis  moutli  shut.  The  snme  fel- 
low, later,  offered  the  genial  captain  half  of  the  nxDiiey 
stolen  from  a  luan  named  Tolquiss,  to  keep  quiet.  "Arrest 
this  man,"'  shouted  O'Donnell  to  one  of  his  own  officers; 
"he's  trj'ing  tt)  sejid  me  to  Joliet."  Eager  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  for  attempted  bribery,  and  one  year  for  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  but  died  before  he  went  down  the  road. 
The  captain's  g(HKl  nature  was  never  again  mistaken  for  a 
sign  of  accessibility  with  corrupt  prt)positions. 

The  Twelfth  strei^t  ilistrict  was  infested  with  anarchists. 
One  shoemaker  hung  tiut  a  j'(mI  flag.  Captain  O'Donnell 
ordered  it  down,  saying:  **Tlie  stars  and  stripes  are  good 
enough  for  any  Bohemian  'bosthoon*.''  On  one  occasion, 
when  Charlie  Reed  was  state's  attorney — to  ijo  back  a  few 
years — three  toughs  set  uimui  and  beat  a  pjliceman  in  Cap- 
tain O'Donneirs  precijict.  One  of  the  fellows  was  captured, 
a  month  or  two  after,  and  locked  up.  The  captain  was  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  station  one  night,  when  he  heard  groans 
from  the  cell-room.  Ilusljing  <l(»wn  stairs,  he  caught  the 
officer  who  ha«l  b<*en  beaten  cruelly  abusing  the  prisoner. 
Seizing  the  blackguard  iji  blue,  tlie  cai)tain  hurled  him  out 
of  the  cell,  and  against  tiie  o])i>ositc»  wall,  nearly  knocking 
him  senseless.  "You  c^iwardl"'  he  exi'laimed;  "Fve  a 
notion  to  break  your  neck  I"  Tlu*  officer  begged  his  <*ap- 
tain  not  to  sav  anvthini'  about  it,  or  to  deny  it.  •'I'll  not 
j)erjuro  myself  for  th«^  wliolc  police  force,  but  I  won't  vol- 
unteer evidence,  if  not  asked  for."  He  was  asked,  md  told 
the  st4)ry  in  court.  But  tJiere  is  no  more  Ix^ating  prisoners 
in  cells  at  Twelfth  street. 

Lyman  Lewis,  the  caj»tain  t>f  the  J)es[)laines  street  [)re- 
cinct,  was  born  Xovembc'r  -0,  1.S44.  at  Norwicii.  Conn.,  of 
American  jiarents.  His  father  was  a  general  merchant,  antl 
Lvman  worked  in  the  store  until  he  was  IH  years  old,  re- 
ceiving  in  the  meantime  a  good  common  school  education. 
His  first  venture  away  from  honn?  was  at  White  Eiver  June- 
tion,  Vt,  where  he  was  clerk  in  a  hotel  for  live  years.      He 
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married  Mi».s  Clara  T.  Worth.  •»£  Bradford.  l»efore  Ci>miiig 
West,  and  the  yoaii«j  couple  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1S«>^. 
Lewis  went  to  work  for  J.  H.  Smallev  in  the  latter's  butcher 
hIioji  at  -t-l-  Ea.st  Chicago  avenue,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  Then  he  liej^an  business  for  himself  in  the  same  line, 
remaining  on  the  same  street,  and  prospering  nunlerately 
until  the  fire  came.  Then  he  lost  evervthin*j,  with  liun- 
dreds  <»f  other.-?.  He  went  to  work  again  f«.)r  Mr.  Smallev, 
and  would  be  a  rival  of  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris  to-day  had 
Iio  not,  on  March  1>S,  IST'J,  joined  thu  |)olice  force.  His 
first  detail  was  at  tlie  Dearborji  avenue  station,  in  the  fifth 
j)re<'in(?t.  The  station  house  was  then  temj)orarily  estab- 
lished wliere  the  13abcock  fire  engine  Jiouse  is  now,  between 
Supfrinr  and  Huron  streets.  The  station  was  moved  in  the 
following  year  to  the  present  site  on  East  Chicago  avenue. 
From  this  point  ho  faithful Iv  traveled  his  beat  for  four  vears. 
Tln.'n  Im  wns  trajisferred  to  the  Twentv-second  street  sta- 
tion,  wln*re  h<;  a<*ted  ns  patrolman,  and  nlso  served  as  desk 
sergejinl.  lb' drew  patrolman's  jiny.  howevi^r.  until  ()ctt>ber 
2r),  iSSo,  when  h«'  was  made  patn»l  siTgtMiiit  at  tlie  Twenty- 
s(u*nnd  htr»'«!t  station.  Iff.  lost  his  first  wiL*(,'  in  1^S3,  and 
was  marricil  to  Miss  Annit?  J-..  Hove.  Svrai'usf.  New  \\»rk, 
in  .Iiilv.   l'^^.'>. 

liicutj'nant  Lcfwis.  of  llic  Stanton  avtMun*  station,  was 
liis  «h'si;r|jf,tion  from  .)un«!  l*.^  LsST.  to  tin*  date  of  jiis  last 
proiiiotidii. 

lie  wa-  so  wt'll  th«)Ught  of  that,  when,  in  September 
of  (h<'  sann»  v^'ar.  there  was  a  "sluiking-up"  of  the  de- 
partni»-?it.  after  Mayoi'  Roche's  visit  to  ea.stern  cities,  his 
name  was  siiiri^ested  to  the  chief  mai^i>trate  as  that  of  a 
goiul  mail  foreaptaiii.  The.  iiiay«»r  said  imlliiiig,  but  drove 
out  to  the  statiMii  oii(»  afternoj  n  ami  had  a  talk  with  tlu» 
broad-slitiuMiMM'd,  l)laek-mt)ustached  liiMitenajit.  The  result 
was  satisfactory.  This  was  the  man  to  carry  out  C^iptjiiu 
Schaacks  riiforons  n^form  movement  <»n  the  West  Si«le,  and 
he  was  ap[)t)inte<l  cajitain. 
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Captiiiii  Lewis  is  so  mcxiest  that  it  wna  by  no  iiieaim 
easy  to  make  up  liis  jKilice  record,  though  lie  lias  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  great  riots  of  his  day,  except  that  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  including  the  street-car  troubles  on  the 
West  Side.  He  has  sent  his  share  or  more  of  criminals  to 
Joliet,  but  was  fortunate  in  never  having  been  wounded  or 
even  the  target  for  a  bad  marksman.  He  has  hatl  no  hair- 
breadth escaj)es  or  ataiiling  adventures,  (*r  if  he  had  he 
has  forgotten  all  about  them.  His  |)olice  life  was  ap- 
parently one  of  duty -doing,  without  ostentation  or  flourish. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  third  ])recinct  the  disreputables 
held  an  orgie  to  celebrate  the  dopai-ture  of  Captain  Schaack 
and  the  advent  of  a  supiK)sedly  less  zealous  officer  to  the 
command  But  when  they  all  a|)peared  in  court  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  were  fined,  it  did  not  need  the  magistrate's 
warning  to  make  them  understand  that  Jupiter  had  not  re- 
versed the  fable  and  removed  King  Stork  to  make  rcK)ra  for 
King  Log.  His  promotion  was  entirely  unexj>ected,  but  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  an  earnest  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  mayor's  choic^e,  in  which  he  is 
eminently  successful,  to  all  appearance. 

Captain  Lewis  was  a  patrolman  in  the  Twenty-second 
street  precinct  when  Inspector  Bonfield  was  a  lieutenant 
*'He  was  the  best  patrolman  lever  knew,"  said  the  inspector, 
in  refemng  to  his  brief  perst)nal  contact  with  the  present 
captain  of  the  third  precinct,  *'and  so  far  as  the  indications 
I)oint  ho  will  make  one  of  the  best  captains  on  the  force. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  courage  and  cot>lnes8  in  the  railroad 
riots  in  1ST7.  and  the  street-car  troubles  later." 

The  first  recognition  Lewis  received  was  for  an  act  of 
braverj-  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Superintendent 
Ebersold.  It  was  during  the  street-car  troubles.  A  car  hfid 
been  taken  from  the  men  in  charg(i  of  it,  including  an  offi- 
cer, when  Officers  Lewis  and  Ptassec,  two  of  the  smallest 
men  in  the  second  precinct,  came  along.  Tlu^y  diarged  the 
mob,  captured  the  car  and  set  it  running,  and  then  (*h{i8ed 
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hwi  hrrf'ir'U'a  thf?  ringl*fJ4'i*"-r  in  thfr  riot,  the  latter  l>eing 
J>;wir'  work,  find  he  h?i'l  to  fire  a  sh^t  t.»  brin^  his  man  t*» 
hi.s  rhiirf.n.  K^ioli  on^j  of  the  men  w»-re  i»romote<i  the  other- 
to  'Khk  .-*:r;(<^:ant€i»';.s.  an«i  L'^wis  to  be  [>atr«.il  -iergeant  H»* 
h''i<l  H^rrvwl  inid»-rMr.  Kber-ioM  wliih*  the  hotter  wns  serjjeant 
at  tJi».*  T'.v»-iity-s'!r-oji<l  r-tn-f-t  j»recinet.  antl  was  well  known  to 
b<;  very  f-ffi^-imt  as  a  |»atr<«Iman. 

Amo-  W.  Hathaway,  captain  of  the  fourth  precinct,  was 
born  Mav  'Jl*.  1  S:il».  at  Pmviihince.  R.  I .  but  owin*'  to  the 
ileatli  of  lii~  mother  wh^-n  he  wns  an  infant,  his  m-andmother 
took  char'^e  r»f  him  until  he  was  eh-ven  v«-ars  of  Hij»"\  brinij- 
in;(  him  up  "in  h<'r  farms  iif'ar  Oswe;ro  and  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
He  maih-  up  his  mind  al>out  this  time  tliat  he  ou^ht  to  be 
makin*;  liis  own  livin;;.  Earnini'  enou^xh  money  to  csirrv 
him  from  .r<*fft»rson  to  ()swe;^c).  by  pirkin^  cranberries,  he 
startled  out  to  th<i  latt«-r  citv  to  sfck  his  fortune.  There  he 
Koon  found  emph»yment  in  Smith  it  Kind's  machine  shop, 
whc^re  for  thrt-r*  v<\'irs  Jii».  worki'd.  h^'irnini;  the  trade.  Then 
Ih*.  ran  a  stjitioiiarv  en^riiiu  for  AV.  H.  Wheeler:  leavinir  this 
for  tiM'  lif«'  of  ;i.  hik<»  sail«>r.  liis  first  vess*-!  IxnniT  the  AV.  H. 
WlHw-h-r.  !-;iiliiii;  to  rincMi^^n.  Hf  *•  followed  the  lakes'" 
until  iiJivii^jjlioii  clo^i-d  lur  L^")."),  whrn  he  d<^tfrmin(»d  to 
.*-«ltl«-  in  (Miicat^o.  at't«*r  wmkini^  for  awhile  on  a  LfiSalh\ 
111..  Ir'iini  an  1  drivini,^  a  fcnni.  With  Col.  ''Jim"  Lane  he 
sp«nt  a  p(»rtion  of  ls.")7  and  Is.'js  in  the  ntughboT'lutod  of 
LawH'nee.  K;i!^..  li.Mvin;^n>(«'n  1;iken  with  an  attack  <»f  western 
fever.  While  in  this.  thin,  bortjer  eonntry.  he  was  a  ])artici- 
pant  in  nj:inv  a  stirrinL*"  a<lM'ntur<\  but  returned  to  Ciiicairo 
in  tin'  f.-ill  nf  isTiS,  Hr  worked  on  a  farm  in  l^datino  for 
awhih'.  hie.ilinir  nerniJonMit I v  in  this  eitv  in  isrii).  s(icurin»r 
IIh'  iMisiii«»n  nf  fori-nuin  of  the  meelianiefd  bakery  of  PTenrv 
(.'.  Childs.  which  h;nl  a  contiMct  for  nrmy  liard -tack,  supplyin*^ 
all    th.'it    N\:is   use<l   duriniT   tlu^  e:ij'lv   dfivs  of  the  war.      As 
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ma'iN  as  on«'  hundred  barr«"ls  of  tl«»ur  wei'o  worked  up  into 
st»Mier  bie.Mil  in  a  da\.  the  «'stal)lir>hni»Mit  runnini^  c<)ntinu- 
«»usl\.  niuht  ;ind  {\i\\ .  tt»  nnu^t  the  »jeni;«nds  of  tin*  c«)mmissary 
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department.  He  remained  in  this  place  for  three  years, 
when  his  health  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  the  lakes  again,  spending  several  months  in 
a  recuj^erative  ramble  on  shipboard,  in  1803. 

During  this  j^oriod  of  activity  he  foiuid  time  to  court  and 
marry  Miss  Rosalie  K.  Russell,  the  auspicious  event  taking 
])lace  in  1862.  They  have  had  nine  children,  four  girls  and 
three  boys  surviving. 

He  joineil  the  Chicago  i)olice  force  in  1804,  being  first 
attached,  as  patrolman,  to  the  old  North  Market  hall,  where 
he  remained  for  three  vears.     Bv  this  time  he  was  25  vears 
of  age,  and  he  became  imjiatient  of  the  conii)aratively  small 
jMiy  and  slow  promotion  on  the  police  force,  and  resigned  to 
engage  in  nu)re  rcMuunerative  business.     Within  the  year, 
however,  the  old  life  provcil  again  attractive,  and  he  joined 
the  force  as  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Hunm  stiMiet  station, 
a  position  equal  to  a  lieutenancy  to-day.     The  name  of  the 
office  was,  in  fact,  changed  alxmt  this  time,  under  Elmer 
Washburn's   administration,    and    Sergeant  Hathaway    be- 
came Lieutenant  HatliawHV  without  a  promotion.     He  cx>n- 
tinued  in  charge  here  until  August  1,    IsTt),  when  he  was 
promoted  to  1k>  captain,  being  assigned  to  the  fourtli  precinct 
The  headquarters  were  then   at  the  East  Chicago  avenue 
station.     April   22,   iSSi,  h«»  was  transferred  to  the  West 
Twelfth  street  station,  the  precinct  ])eing  still  the  fourth, 
though  the  headquarters  ami  distrittt  embraced  were  differ- 
ent. 

The  major  [Mirtion  of  Capt.  Hathaway's  jxJice  (^xjHirience 
was  on  the  Xortli  Side,  but  save^  for  bt»in;x  *>hot  throu*rh  the 
Inxiy  when  trying  to  arn^st  f()nr  burglars  all  by  himself  on 
Kinzie  street  and  LaSalh*  « venue,  in  ISljs,  ho  has  hail  few 
startling  exjK^riences  with  the  criminal  chisses,  though  his 
record  is  one  of  the  best  in  tlio  citv  as  an  elKcicMit  ex<Hiutive 
officer  and  detector  of  crijni>.  Ills  respective  superior  offi- 
cers daring  his  subordinate  career.  Captains  (lUiid,  Miller, 
Shannon,  Fox.  and  Gund  again,  nil  have  from  time  to  time 
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expressed  the  greatest  admirHtiuu  for  Lis  sterling  qualities, 
and  liis  lieutenants  are  no  less  i»ron«)unced  in  their  warm  re- 
gard frir  hinj  as  a  man  and  orticer. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  he  has  taken  part  in  the  de- 
tection or  arrest  of  the  criminals,  are  the  Mulkowskv  murder. 
thf  arrest  being  made  in  the  precinct  by  Officers  McNulty 
and  Johnson,  and  the  Herman  Mocade  murder  on  Ashland 
and  Milwaukee  avenues.  alx>ut  five  years  ago.  Capt.  Hath- 
away aiid  Lieutenant  (^uinn  started  out  without  a  clew  to  find 
out  the  slaver  of  Mocaile.  who  was  found  dead  on  the  street 
with  a  bullet  liole  in  him.  but  no  witnesses  to  the  infiictiou 
of  tlie  wound  or  what  led  to  it.  Thev  finally  found  that  two 
men.  broth<*rs.  liad  been  quarrelling  with  Mocade  a  few  days 
bef(»re.  It  was  at  midniglit  wlien  this  clew  was  secured. 
Ovctr  thirty  houses  wf^re  searclied  before  the  brothers  were 
discovenul. .  One  ojiened  the  iloor.  He  said  his  brother  was 
asleep  in  bed.  Seizing  him  the  officers  went  to  the  sleeping 
mail  and  sliakin<;  him  violently  demanded  what  he  had  done 
witli  tin*  pist<^l.  *' Threw  it  away,"  said  he,  blinking  at  the 
bri<Mil  liirlit.  "  What  did  vou  slioot  tlifit  man  for?"  "He 
hit  iii«'  first."  Sub^iec^uf'ntly.  evidence  in  eorroboration  was 
o]>t .lined,  but  self-det'ense  being  set  uj»,  the  man's  life  was 

A^  an  instnnce  of  Jiis  integrity  and  qualities  as  a  dis- 
ciplinnrijui  it  is  related  that  when  a  lieutenant  at  the  Huron 
street  station,  innh'r  C'a[)t.  Fox.  wIumi  a  jiatrohnan  with  polit- 
ical inflni'ne<'  \v;is  to  be  broui^ht  down  to  his  duty,  he  was 
aluMNs  |)iit  in  ir.Mtlniwjjy's  platoon.  Others  might  be  afraid 
to  r<  |Mirt  a  man  who  was  a  powi'r  in  tJie  ward,  but  Lieuten- 
ant Hathaway  wa-^  nrvcr  kn<»wn  to  inquire  who  wjis  behind 
a  wiong-(lo(r.  An  <\|»eri»Mice  with  Mr.  Ebei'sold.  before  he 
becann'  sujM.iintciuh'iit.  convinced  tiie  latter  of  Hatimway\ 
conraifc  and  coohif^>  in  <lani{cr.  Toi^ether  tln^V  faced  and 
disper-^eil  an  a!)^r\  and  dangerous  mob  at  a  ]>ohemian  [)ic- 
nic.  an   achievement  of  no  small  danircr  and  dilHeultv. 

Michat'l  John  Schaack.  whose   manaij^ement  of  the  |M)lice 
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end  of  the  anarchist  prosecution  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation,  was  born  in  tho  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
April  23,  184:3,  leaving  the  little  frontier  indei>endency 
whe  thirteen  years  of  nge.  after  receiving  a  common 
school  education.  His  iii-st  dollar  was  earned  in  a  furni- 
ture factory  where  he  thought  he  was  getting  rich  fast 
on  three  dollars  a  week.  Next  he  worked  in  a  brewery, 
and  then  sailed  the  lakes  for  seven  years  as  second  mate  of 
various  steamers  hailing  from  Chicago.  Several  of  the 
vessels  were  lost,  but  **  the  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  look- 
ing after  po<.)r  Jack,''  ltx)ke<:l  after  him  so  well  that  he  always 
managed  to  change  shi{)s  just  before  the  fatal  voyage.  After 
three  more  years  s[>ent  in  a  brewery  ami  two  on  Ludwig  & 
Co/s  private  detective  force,  he  joiued  the  }x>lice  department, 
June  15, 18^59,  as  patrolman,  attnchod  t^)  tlie  oKl  Annoiy — that 
cradle  of  Chicago's  best  oilicors,  nnd  served  under  Capt. 
Hickey.  He  was  not  new  to  tho  rough  side  of  |x>lice  duty, 
when  he  was  enrolled,  having  had  some  severe  experiences  as 
a  ''special."  H«  hml  the  good  fortune,  ft>r  instance,  to 
reach  Dewey  <fe  Co.'s  place,  at  27  Kingsbury  street,  on  his 
rounds,  just  as  their  snfo  whs  blown  out  There  were  four 
burglars  inside,  but  './  rushed  in  Miid  was  trying  to  see 
through  the  smoke,  wlien  one  nf  tlie  two  men  whi)  had  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  leaned  in  and  lin^<l  at  the  intruder  as  the 
latter  seized  one  <»f  his  comrades.  A  long  dagger  drawn  by 
the  bursflar  was  mot  and  matched  with  a  heavy  Inllv,  but 
the  revolver  Hchaaek  cai'ried  refused  to  explode.  Tliis  man, 
Charles  Johnson,  and  a  comrade,  were  ''sent  up''  for  five 
years,  the  other  two  escaj)ing.  The  next  two  iles|)erate 
encounters  were  at  UogeFs  ston^  and  Pt^torson's  tailor  store 
on  Kinzie  and  Kin*'.sburv  streets,  in  whieh  shots  were  fired, 
but  Schaack  again  proved  to  have  a  eharmed  life. 

He  was  detailed. for  speeial  th?teetivo  work  soon  aftt^r  his 
appointment,  and  wjis  made  a  j»atrol  sergeant  in  1S72,  serv- 
ing during  Chief  Washlmrn's  Unii\.  Then  he  was  made  a 
regular  detective,  and  in  the  next  five  years  had  made  si).") 
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HTTfijUi  in  Serious  criminal  oase.s,  i?ueh  as  miirilersi.  burglaries, 
robberies  ami  other  [)eiiiteuti?ir_v  riffenses.  His  jjartner  in 
making  this  remarkable,  ami  indeed  iuif»aralleleil  reoiird.  was 
Michael  Whah-n.  now  a  detective. 

After  joining  tlie  regular  force,  one  of  the  first  fe^ts 
which  fihowed  the  oualities  that  were  afterward  to  be  so 
highlv  a[»[)reciateil.  was  in  a  burglary  case.  While  he  was 
patrolling  that  beat  AMerman  Kehrv?'s  place,  on  North  Clark 
rttreet.  was  entereiL  This  was  bad  for  the  man  on  the 
[K>8t  unless  he  turned  in  the  burglars,  and  Schaack  felt  wor- 
ried, until  r»ne  night  he  saw  a  suspicious-hxiking  hack  halt 
where  th'i  present  Clark  street  viaduct  is  and  turn  into  a  dark 
alley,  near  a  one-story  jewelrj-  store.  He  climbed  up,  leaned 
over  the  eaves,  and  listened.  He  heard  one  of  the  passen- 
gers instruct  the  <lriver  to  1h>  ready  to  move  off  rapidly  when 
they  had  the  '-stuff*'  in.  Schaack  got  down  and  watched. 
There  was  Alderman  Kehoe*s  cigars  and  liquor  being  loaded 
int<»  the  hack.  Cautioning  the  driver  not  to  int)ve  at  liis 
peril,  lie  awaited  th<j  last  trip  out,  and  then  grabbed  the 
big^rest  burglar,  who  was  much  larger  than  his  captor.  The 
fo.ljow  fired  i\vi>  sh«»ts.  and  his  partner  tlirew  Schaack  to  his 
kn<'<'s.  Tli»^  biij:  man  then  made  for  a  marble  vard,  and  the 
half-stuniicd  otliccr  aft<*r  him.  Th<^  pursues*  hurt  himself 
s«^rinuslv  bv  striking'  a  marble  block  in  the  road  and  then 
stuck  fast  in  th<;  fencr,  wlu^n  the  burglar  finMl  at  him.  But 
th<;  chase  wns  taki-n  up  by  OfHcer  Dolan.  and  Charles  Mc- 
Cfirthy  captured.  He  was  an  old  freight  robber,  and  he  and 
his  pa  liner  gav<i  the  railroad  ('omj)any  some  valuable  infor- 
mation. an«l  escap(;<l,  at  th(»  intercession  of  the  corporation, 
with  one  v«^ar  at  Joliet. 

The  «%ipture  of  Tommy  Ellis,  wiio  killed  David  O'Neil, 
tliH  vardmaster  of  the  Nortliwest(;rn  road,  on  the  Erie  street 
bridge,  iji  ISTT,  was  a  tlesperat(Mi«lventure.  The  murderer 
had  to  be  shot  twic<*  before  ho,  consented  to  be  arrested. 

Th(^  eaptun'  rif  the  h»ail(*rs  of  tin*  Murphy  gang,  while 
robbing    K(»blet//s   merchant  tailor   st^>re.   on   Clark  street. 
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was  another  daring  piece  of  iK>lico  work.  James  Stn)ii*f 
and  George  Harris  were  sent  up  for  five  years. 

In  August,  1879,  lie  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  attached 
to  the  Chicago  avenue  station.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Armory  for  awhile,  but  soon  returned  to  the  North  Side 
again.  While  in  the  levee  district  he  was  shot  at  twice,  but 
Lis  wonderful  luck  or  Pn)viilence  preserved  him.  On  one 
occasion,  while  aiTesting  a  gang  of  roughs  on  Pacific  avenue, 
a  bullet  passed  through  his  clothes,  close  to  his  abdomen, 
ami  then  entered  the  trt)users'  pocket  of  his  partner,  but 
harmed  neither.  A  falling  out  with  the  Armory  justice 
(Foots)  led  to  his  transfer  back  to  Chicago  avenue.  The 
magistrate  excited  the  zealous  officer's  ire  by  certain  rather 
extraordinary  decisions,  and  received  the  benefit  of  a  free 
and  forcible  expression  of  o])inion  u[K)n  his  conduct  in  open 
court. 

In  August,  1885,  he  was  made  a  captain,  and  two  days 
afterward  Mulkowsky  murdered  Mrs.  Kledzic.  This  case 
Ib  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  tlie  (Timinal  annals  of  Chi- 
cago and  created  a  sensation  over  the  wliole  country.  But 
the  manner  in  whicii  it  was  worked  up  was  only  less  remark- 
able. Mulkowskv  had  come  ov<?r  liere  from  Poland  after 
serving  the  twenty-two  years,  wliich  constituted  a  "life  sen- 
tence" there  for  murder,  and  whicli  is  scarcelv  ever  sur- 
vived.  He  came  to  Chicago  under  the  nfime  of  Brunofski, 
and  was  not  recognized  by  the  Kledzic  family,  whom  he  had 
known  before  his  crime  and  im])risoiimont.  He  rememben>d 
them,  and  now  cultivated  their  ac([uaintanc!e.  He  learned 
of  some  savings  they  had  invested  and  the  shape  of  the 
vouchers  therefor.  Coming  behind  the  wife  while  she  was 
alone  in  the  house  and  bending  over  a  wash-tub,  he  crushed 
lier  skull  with  some  heavy  weapon,  ransacked  the  rooms,  rav- 
ished her  finger  of  its  wediling  ring  and  fled.  Cajit.  Schaack 
first  got  a  complete  history  of  his  family  and  friends  at 
home  and  here  from  Kledzic,  who  incidentallv  referred  to 
Mulkowsky's  supi)Osed   fate  in  prison,  and  also  mentioneil 
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Brunofski,  wliom  he  susmcted  of  being  other  than  he  rep- 
resented himself.  In  three  days  Capt.  Schaack  had  the 
murderer  in  custody  and  circumstantial  evidence  upon  which 
U)  Jiang  him.  Some  burnt  paper  in  the  stove  of  the  mur- 
dered woman's  room  gave  the  first  clue.  It  was  the  remains 
of  letters  relating  t<»  the  release  of  Mulkowsky.  From  a  sister 
of  the  latter,  whom  he  much  resembled,  Schaack  learned  of 
the  identity  of  Mulkowsky  and  Brunofski,  and  by  means  of 
phott)graph8  of  the  sistei-  he  was  arrested.  The  watch  of 
the  murdered  woman  and  lier  jewelry  were  traced  to  the 
prisoner,  who  was  also  ft>und  to  liave  washed  his  clothes  in 
the  river  at  midnight  and  his  hat  was  stained  with  what 
Dr.  Bisfehlt  swore  was  Iiuman  blood.  This  completed  the 
chain,  and  the  iurv  was  out  onlv  twentv  minutes  before  con- 
victing  liini. 

(.^apt.  Schaack'rt  crowning  ex[)loit,  the  conviction  of  the 
anarchists,  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind  to  need  any  ex- 
tended n.»f(^ronc('  lic^ro.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  taking  up 
a  cast*  whirh  was  out  of  Ills  own  district  and  conducting  the 
invi'stigfitioii  iQdc[)cndoiitly  of  any  aid  or  suggestion  from 
his  supiTJors.  In^  found  dews  of  whicli  no  one  else  suspected 
tln^  oxistonct*,  and  following  tlieni  with  a  zoal  and  intelli- 
gt'nci*  that  flniost  sur[)ass  crrdoncc,  he  forged  a  chain,  link 
by  link,  that  complott-ly  encircled  the  conspirat(U's. 

Tho  Krui'  case,  of  nior<^  rocvnt  date,  was  remarkable  for 
th«i  fact  tliat  thi*  prisomT  was  convicted  and  is  n(»w  in  Joliet, 
serving  what  will  doubth^ss  prove  a  life  sentence,  after  the 
conintT  had  onci?  n»l<'as<nl  liim  on  tho  testimony  of  the 
c»iuntv  physician  that  thi^  fellow's  last  victim  died,  not  bv 
poison,  but  w(*]]-d(^iined  Jiatural  causes. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  DETECTIVE  FORCE- A  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OP  THIS  BRANCH  OF 
THE  SERVICE-ITS  CHIEFS  FROM  THE  BEGIXXING-DETECTIVE  WORK 
IN  CHICAGO— UEUTEN  A  NTS  PTEELE  AND  SLAYTON-THEIR  RECORDS— 
THE  MEN  WHO  COMPOSE  THE  DETECTIVE  J-ORCE  AT  PRESENT- 
MANY  ONCE  FAMILIAR  CRIMES  RECALLED-A  COMPLETE  ROSTER  OF 
THE  SECRET  SERVICE  OF  THE  CITY. 

Until  1860  there  was  no  such  tiling  in  Chicago  as  a 
detective  department.  During  the  years  before  that  date, 
when  there  was  anything  to  ])o  done  in  the  line  of  detective 
dnty,  the  marshal  picked  out  the  men  lie  wanted  from  the 
general  force,  and  Bet  them  at  work.  While  thi.s  sort  of 
thing  was  all  right  for  that  time  in  the  history  of  Chicago, 
the  Prairie  City  was  growing,  and  something  of  a  more 
pronounced  character  was  w^anted.  And  so,  under  Brad- 
ley, and  after  the  Metroix>litan  Police  Bill  had  become  a 
law,  a  detective  (h?partmont  was  organized,  Charles  Storer 
in  charge,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  In  thosr.  days  there 
"were  no  lieuteiicints.  There  wi'io  onlv  half  a  dozen  men  on 
the  detective  force  then — Asa  Williams,  Ike  Williams, 
Henry  Kauffraaun,  Joe  Dixon,  and  Horace  Elliott.  These 
were  the  early  stars  in  the  profession.  Storer  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Moore  in  ISfio,  and  nnitters  ran  along 
then — running  themselves,  some  people  were  unkiml  enough 
to  say — and  without  making  anything  of  a  record  until  the 
fire  had  cleaneil  things  out,  and  Elmer  Washburn  had 
taken  hold  of  the  position  of  chii?t'.  Ht^  stai'ted  in  by  put- 
ting Samuel  A.  Ellis  at  the  head  of  the  detective  dejiart- 
ment,  and  making  Willian)  J.  McGarigle  clerk.  In  1S74, 
Ellis  was  promoted  to  the  pf^sition  of  captain  of  a  West 
Side  precinct,  and  Joseph  Dixon  was  made  chief  of  de- 
tMtives.     He  stepjiied  out  to  become  deputy  superintendent 


•-'f  [''licr.  fxL  I  Lh'irl-'-r*  A.  RtrLiLi  1  ••iM.v.^iiir  :?crgeant  of  de- 
t.M*tiv-rs.  In  1^T»J.  liiti-  ii.  ti.e  ve<tr.  Willicim  J.  MeCfarigle 
wa&  mrnlrr  lien:»r:.aLt  ••£  Irteotivrs.  ui.  i  ii:  his  hamls  the 
de[»artiiirLt  r^-iiiiii-ril  till  1>T>.  wL^-ii  Edw^u-.i  J.  Steele  was 
app-'intr-'l  t«>  take  M-.-Oirii:*:':-'-  iI\»:-»:-.  He  '.v-s  sueceedej  by 
E'hv.'tr.l  .J.  K-xtir-iT.  in  l**"'.*.  ;ii:l  K^atiL:::.  in  1S>0.  bv 
Tb>mji>  H.  <'uiT:er.  Curri*-!-  w-^.^  nt  the  iie;i'iof  tke  Jepart- 
m--!;t  Tintil   l^^'J,,  wheii  he  w:;s  -ui.xve'iel  bv  J. .hn  Shea  auJ 

■ 

J«»<^j.»h  Ki['l-y.  wh«'.».  with  the  r<iLik  •>£  lieutei.aiit.  ran  the 
iU-{»Jirtin»'i;t  j«»i2-t!v,  Th^y  ll^•M  until  tL»r  -lection  of  Mayor 
Ii«.»i.*h».-.  in  th^-  •<[«rin^  'A  1>^1.  wh^^n  tney  wer»^  transferreil 
to  ari'l  ;riv»-n  — ^{ifirate  ^tatiMn>.  hiA  Ed'.vv.rl  J.  Steele  was 
calh.Ml  in  to  tak»-  charge  i.f  the  «>rtice.  With  him  was  ap- 
jK)int«r«l  Li»fUt»-Mfiiit  Ii«.-ul>en  Slriyt«»n. 

CiiiratTM  lia>  l»e»'n  fn-e  £r«»ni  irreat  »^rime^.  amL  while 
there  luiv**  lie«-n  tx  nuniber  ••£  nivst«-rit »ns  iind  dririuij  crimes, 
whirh  t'urni>l:»"*d  th«-  d«-i»"irtni»;nt  !]i:t^-ri.il  uj".'n  which  to 
W'.ik  Jiiid  di-plj-.v  it-  ;:l>ilitv.  ti::-  '-iiv  ii.--<  n»rver  brt-n  able  to 
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b- '  •*:  ••:"  J!    N::ti.::i   iiiurd'-r  "V  ■:  M-inL-ittiu  j'.;::k  r-.bberv. 
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i'l.i*-  J  .  it  i-  tr  i".  ii'!-  i^ivvi:  t"  r!.--  r-'-t  •>(  I'u-.  w.^rld  a  trreat 
il:'i:\  «-?'i!LLi:r:l-.  '.vii-.  }:?iVi-  i.-M  ^-xtlt^-d  j-'>iti"ns  in  the 
ci]'':»T  in  ■-•.•.:.•!.  ri:.-v  m«.vi:'i.  :.;t  it  <r*-nj«-d  tjint  the  Chicairo 
iT'M.k   ♦•!:.! J.--. ■•■■i    i'".--   ■•.-  -...•!.  ;:-  lit-  {'••i;:.d   l!::tt   h^'  could   do 

b.tr»-!-  ♦•!-.••.'..'..•?  —  ti.'t  •:;•:••'■  t'»\vii<  w?  r.-  "^i'iww'^  t«»  use 
111-  t-.\j.r»--'-i-!..  W:..-:.  tn--  Hibif.i'i.  C'riniin.'il  Act  was 
p:!--*'!.  -ii.'i  -I.'-  •?■  :  ■•••  ;•!•  •:'••->].  •!i.'il  *•!•.».. k-  lial  been  sent 
.i"\vii  (iiv  !•. •.:*•••:.  •.•••.i-  •■!■  ]ii"i'f.  tli*-  Mth*/!'  members 
I'f  th«'  h'lil'V'.  '.".  b--L*i-  t"  i-lf:!!-  «»ur.  and.  Ji-  a  result  of 
tlii-.  t|;<rr  !i-..-  j.-.^  :.— -'J  :in  iiii[n'rl.»!it  [•ifc*.*  ••f  "work" 
d"ii»'  bv  i.rfr»-.~i".:  ■.  '"^  i!!!:?::!-^  ill  tills  t-itx  i''»r  eiiflu  venrs. 
\U:\.k"  '.}  •  1-.  i.'.k"  "  LfMM'>.  wlii^'li  alu.undf.l  in  Cliicairo 
in  tin-  jv-ri-.  i  i::-i  j-  si;  :.■  iy  pr».»Mi|ini,'  ain.l  ^^ilM^viniX  tlie  tiro, 
ai'i'  n«)  \"U'j':i  ;»::'".L.  < '■■•ilidfii«.-«M.[.»'rat"rs.  who  •>m-e  tlour- 
'\>\u^*.l,  hav»;  b.  .-j;  t:..r.::!.t  that  tlio  cliniali-  is  unhealthy,  and 
liavi*  soin^lit  «.tl.'i  !•  i^'Imhs.  reinot<i  t'rnni  that  under  the  pro- 
ii'ciiuji    nf    tli»'    c.'Li'.TiiT'*   d(tt.ctivt'    de|.)artniont.      This  wa^i 
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brought  about  by  the  prftctico  inaugurated  by  Lieuteiiuiit 
Currier,  of  ''vagging'"  a  known  "con"  man  as  soon  as  he  was 
spotted  on  the  street.  A  series  of  heavy  fines,  with  no  op- 
portunity to  recoup  himself,  made  the  smoothest  operator 
hesitate  to  tarry  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  city;  and  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  granger  popubition  could  c(^me 
to  Chicago  with  greater  security  to  its  pocket-book  than  in 
any  other  large  city. 

The  men  chosen  for  the  detective  branch  of  the  service 
are,  as  a  rule,  those  wlio  have  serve<l  some  time  as  patrol- 
men, and  have  exhibited  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position. 
True,  some  of  the  ofiicors  attaclied  to  Lieutenant  Steele's 
force  were  appointed  without  having  served  a  day  on  the 
general  force;  but  there  was  always  some  good  reason  for 
such  an  appointment,  and  the  ability  of  the  appointee  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  witli  credit  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfactit)n  of  tiieir  superior  officers.  Under 
Mayor  Roche's  administration  all  appointments  of  this 
character  were  discoura^jed,  the  nmvor  lioldinj^  that  the  de- 
tective  force  should  be  a  goal  towanl  which  the  clever  mem- 
bers of  the  <jeneral  force  mii'lit  l(K)k  as  a  reward  tor  faithful 
and  able  work  while  in  uniform.  He  hold  that  it  was  a  bar 
io  the  best  of  work  among  the  patrolmen  if  thoy  saw  notJiing 
ahead  of  them — no  chniice  for  [)lacos  on  the  detective  force — 
a  department  wliich  contains  tlie  vnry  fiower  of  the  service, 
and  he  determined  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  good 
material  for  that  brancli  of  tlie  service,  anionic  tlie  men  ol'the 
general  force,  and  that  it  would  be  developed  by  encour- 
aging this  system  of  promotions.  The  wisdom  and  ctUTfct- 
ness  of  this  view  is  Jiow  acknowledi^ed  by  the  oldest  and  best 
officers  in  the  department. 

The  force  at  tlie  Central  station,  under  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Slayton,  was  not  limitt'd  jis  to  number.  There 
might  be  as  many  men  as  the  exigencies  of  the  hour 
demanded.  As  a  rule,  it  nvfM'ai^ed  twentv-five  men.  Thes'.-, 
while  they  bore  the  rank  of  pntrtihiu'ii.  were  paid  §1/21;}  ptv 
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reudiiig  tlie  sketches  of  the  men,  that  most  of  the  sensa- 
tional crimes  of  which  Chicago  may  boast  liave  been  worked 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  officers  who  are  yet 
young  and  still  connecteil  with  the  force.  It  will  be  ob- 
serveil,  too,  that  in  atldition  to  the  attril)utes  of  slirewdness 
which  every  successful  detective  should  possess,  an  unusual 
degree  of  courage  is  demanded  of  tlie  detective  who  would 
make  a  success  in  Chicago.  The  criminals  of  the  Garden 
City  are  not^d  for  their  recklessness.  They  shoot  quicker 
and  with  less  provocation  than  in  any  other  city,  and  the 
<letective  who  pits  himself  against  these  desperadoes  and 
ho{>es  to  come  out  witli  a  whole  skin,  must  be  nervy  to  a  de- 
gree and  as  quick  as  cliain  ligiitning  in  handling  a  '"gun." 
Detective  work  in  Chicago  is  rendered  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult There  ai*e  in  various  sections  of  tlie  city  great  stretches 
of  territory  inhabited  by  foreign  elements.  There  are  the 
Polish,  the  Bohemian  and  the  Italian  quai'ters  where  one 
might  travel  all  day  and  never  hoar  a  word  of  English.  In 
certain  of  these  localities  mysterious  assaults  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  A  foreigner  is  found  l)athed  in  blood  and  at 
the  |x)int  of  death ;  he  dies  refusing  to  make  any  statement 
incriminating  anycme,  and  it  bocomt^s  the  duty  of  the  de- 
tective department  tt>  fathom  the  mystery  of  his  death.  On 
©very  hand  the  otiicor  is  beset  with  difficulties  tliat  would 
speedily  discourage  an  ordinary  dc^tecrtive.  These  settle- 
ments of  foreigners  are  clannish  to  a  degree.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  deceive  the  ])olice„  to  tlirow  them  off  the  scent  and 
to  cover  the  tracks  of  the  criminal,  who,  as  such,  is  known 
to  hundreds  of  his  acquaintances.  Everywhere  the  detective 
is  met  with  protest^itions  of  ignorance,  and  nowhere  is  he 
able  to  find  one  willing  to  comprelieml  a  three- word  sentence 
of  English.  Even  to  offi(»ors  of  their  own  Jiationality  these 
secretive  j>eople  will  divuli^a*  little;  but,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  j)olice  di^pnrtni(Mit,  a  reniarkal)ly  small  per- 
centage of  crimes  in  the  fnreii^ni  settlements  go  undis- 
covered and  unpunished.     Tlu^  Caruso  murder  in  an  Italian 
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district  ami  tli»-  Kle-lzio  murJer  iu  tht-  P.^li^h  ^ettlement, 
the  iit-ri»etrat«jrs  uf  l.»'«tli  of  which  paid  the  i>enaltT  with 
tht?ir  liv«'.s,  ainf  cuiispiciKiiis  exaiiij»les  of  the  ability  of  the 
Chicairo  <l«'t«^ctiv*-  iL-partiiit^ut  t«>  achieve  >  leee^s  under  the 
most  <lir.c«iiira:jriiiir  «'ii«*iiiiir-taijc»-s.  Thrse  crimes  will  be  found 
treated  s<imewhat  in  d»*tail  in  t!:»*  >ketch».->  of  the  men  who 
were  instrumt-Ltal  in  ].»riiii:ini;  the  murderers  to  the  gallows. 

LIEUTENANT    EDWAKD   J.    rfXEKLi::    C>»r-?ytvl.  ke^^D.  with   a 
iijin«l  riipc'ibl-  c.f  tiiorouu'LIy  trr.-.s:  '.i:^  tLv  :..v*t  o« »xnr'ih'al*si  8iiua- 
tiou  .iii  i  a  'tiiiL'  OD  tli»*  iii?it&Dt.  n-wriij*'  ;.:-  i  lU-tvriii :12a: ion.  wiiioh 
ii«»  ••••••/uiiiation  lI  cl^•*:IIh^:}lal^n?  ruu  a:!*-.-:.  !L»-  physique  of  a 

triaut,  a  r».*i*utatiou  f'»r  li'in».-."?:y  tliat  !:••  ^  tl::'.-*  ai««jve  all  eist*  -ihis 
is  E«Iwar<l  J.  Stw*li.,  S'Lii'ir  l:t»'it<-:iaui  iii  i*Lar>:e  of  the  lit-tective 
«l<*partrij»*ii*.  of  ti:e  city  of  Ci::''a;.'i».  L:  r.t'-nant  Steele  was  U»ru 
at  Lou-.i!l*.-.  X.  Y..  vi  l"^*.*  lli<  faiii*.  r  ■■  .s  a  justiof  «»f  liie  pe.-.ce 
and  farrii-r.  Wh*  n  K  I'.var.i  wa.-?  !iv»'  >f-..  s  mM  ti.f  faarily  reuiovt-d 
^M  Ontario     Tli»r»*  ti.v  i...i  trrew  uimki  l.i^  li.tiRT's  farm  anil  lvam.-%l 

•  liff  Tra«i»?  Mf  oarr»*-r:t«  r.  W::»a  ht  w.:s'Jl  y»;;rs  ot  ni:^  ho  iiiarriinl 
Marv  I';:rk'T.  a!i«i  a  f-w  m-ita  la:«  r  i-.:t  hx*>e  fr«>in  Canaila  aud 
-  •"!'•>:  uii  :::!•!  M:iii.—*'t.:.  wii  n*  ju*  lar.:.*-*!  till  l*^*'*.*,  win-u  Ii»«  n*- 
.".'•.••1  ••;*:.  :.:-  v.!'.*;:.  i  «•:.:. .i:i.!i  t«»  (':.•••;;_:«».     H«Ti>  ho  fol!t»w»'.i 

•  .i-  'r  ;..  •  •  ••.  •  y. •;.'-.  .\:.  i  :'-.'  •>  ;.••■•.•:•!•  I  a  i-.i^iti.in  on  llani!»K-u's 
M-  •  •;. .:.'  I'  •..  •• .     H-  "••  ;•-  r.':  aiTM-.i  .   r  a  y.  ;,r.  Ifavia*;  it  in  :r«» 

•  .:i  !■  ••  .'.."!.■.:•  :  "'..•'•  '  •:  •• .  r-i  v.  i.:.'i:  i.i-  ^vas  a|'p«iinii»lin  IST'J,  and 
.'.'-:;:::•  J  *"  ■:*••  <-.  i  M:.'K.-'»ii  .*-"  r«  •  t  sT:ri«»»i.  For  llm-o  years  ho 
t'.-v.j.-.i  .'1  i--;  *.  j-.'.'i  wi  H  \::-r,  a>.-:.'rs«  .1  tn  !!:••  «iay  squad  and  sta- 
ti«»r,.-.i  ;.t  S*-.-,-  :.:.  i  W --jjii.^'^.!!   ^tr.i--.     II».»  was  in»t  ci»ntcut  !•» 

•  l'»   i;m;-.:i_'   !i..t    j*    ••  aj.t   }.»'p  !:.•■  1;  .i;«'S   a.-n^s  the  strt'Ot:  tin* 
-J.!.'/  of  t'."  «!•  ••  ••*!■.••  '•'.  Ji-"  I  !:••!'!  .  ;.::  I  ii"  \v;i^  «vit  on  the  IrHikoiit 

fill"  a  ^'ii. •;.•••*  *•'  'i  •  Till,''  «T"'ii*;»i<i«"  poli.-i*  wmk.     This  came  in 
tis..'-.     II"  I"'*'  i".'-  I  a  p'»:i]t«r  :?.  r<  ♦•  P'lu'i'  t«i  tin*  iH'rp«»tratt»rs  <»f  a 
ijii:J««r  '•{■  ch-i:'.'!  l.*ir_'lari«  .*•.  •■  •-■-  in  uiii-.'Ji  ('athi»lic  i»lac<v  nf 
u.ir  i,iii  l;:l  I-  •  :i  •  'i'-  J-  1  M   i  •' :;:'".l  "f  .Nvrythinj  in  t!i«*  way  of 
••!]%.  r  ;  .'.1  v.:":    :;••  •  -.     Il--  :••«••    "••   l  :•'  :•.:..' -i-  i;  tt»w..rk  thi*  ca.-»»  up, 
aii'l  '^  ■ !.:.'!  .".  :•   ■•  'i.!.--  f.ulii-i  ill!"  tiM*  .-':.' i   !i   UliMfx  and  Yorkc, 
a  \-i.'  ■■:  '•••  •••  '  l.'ii-"--!"!' ;.l:«r-.     II  •  u-.a.:**  \i'-<  «•;.>!'  on  th«'m,  thny 

u»iit  t.;  :l..i-  |i"'::iiiliai'. .  and  !.•* 'a.^  ;'---i_rni.'iM«»  lli"  C^-ntral  F^ta- 
»i«n!'l«*'  ■•  .-.•■Il  •:•■•',  u  ?.•■'■••!:•' w.  I.. '•!  h.  nf  i:  m*' valat*  t«»  th«»  city 
!i::!!i  '"..  .1  '■•'»-•]'  .:.  A!:-"  a  >«■.••  I-  •  ••■  i  «•  w:.-<  transr.'ircd  to  tlu- 
H.-'iii  ..::.■'•••*  ••.•*i'»F.,  >•  i'l  i.'  ••:•.::•  !"^  "•i»'ln"''.  While  there  lif 
arn-'«  I  L  :■  :i  S*i\'i;--.  :  !.••  i"i.:».  .' wlio  t;aj-:,'i-.l  and  bound  oUl 
Mr..  N-.',r..i:  .  ;••  \...  1»1'>  r..uri«.M'n1  li  -tr  •••:,  aii'.l  ;:ot  :iway  with  :?1T0 
«»r  |«.  T  riio:i.  ..  Til"'  cas''  wa>  v.-  irk.-.l  np  from  a  \«Ty  sli^^ht  clew. 
an. I  St«-v.  F:-  W'-nt   il«»\\n  fi»r  '••!■   yiar*i.     His  <uoci*ss  in   tliis  case 
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caasod  the  authoritios  to  turn  over  to  him  another  even  more  diffi- 
cult. A  woman  named  Marsliall,  living  near  the  rolling  mills  on 
the  South  Side,  had  Ix^en  held  up  in  her  houHe  by  masked  men  and 
her  money  taken.  There  was  absolut^^ly  no  olew  that  otfered  a 
hope  of  Buc(!ess.  But  that  was  the  sort  of  case  tliat  he  liked  moat; 
and  taking  with  him  Detective  Stewart,  ho  started  out  to  see  what 
could  l>e  done.  While  w^orkin;;  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  Steele  ran  across  an  old 
woman  named  Cavanaugh.  She  was  tipsy,  and  foolishly  volun- 
teered the  remark  that  "  it  couldn't  have  been  Clipper  Flynn  and 
Conny  Mahoney,  for  they  were  both  in  the  house  the  night  of  the 
robbery."  This  was  considered  a  good  tip,  and  one  of  the  thieves 
was  arresttnl  and  locked  up.  Ste(»lo  was  i)ut  into  the  same  cell 
with  him,  represented  that  ho  was  the  nef>hewof  a  prominent  man, 
4md  was  soon  to  get  out.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  thief  asked 
him  to  carry  a  note  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  furnished  him  with  a 
lottiT  to  Mahoney.  He  was  arrested,  and  they  were  given  five 
years  apiece.  Bermout,  alias  Ho  and,  the  Chamliersburg,  Pa., 
Iwmk  robber,  was  one  of  the  Jioted  crooks  who  was  rounded  up  by 
OffitHT  Steele  and  simt  down.  K<}land  was  a  thoroughly  desperate 
man,  imd  was  waiting  for  tht>  ollioor  with  two  revolvers  and  a  dirk 
knife  handy;  but  Steele  got  thti  drop  on  him  and  took  him  in  with- 
out a  struggle.  He  was  given  st^venteen  years.  In  1878,  Officer 
Steele  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  detective  fortv  at  the  Central, 
where,  after  ten  months'  ^^ervi(•o,  he  was  given  a  lieutt^nant'sconmiis- 
sioii  and  assigned  to  \ho.  Harrison  street  station.  From  there  he 
wiis  transferred  to  the  West  Lake  street  station,  and  then  to  the 
West  Chicago  avenue  station,  wlitTo  he  remained  till  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  the  dete<'tivo  fierce,  in  the  spring  of  18S7.  His 
company  at  the  Haymarkot  riot  led  the  c*olumii  :r  jiolice 
up  Dt*,Mplaiue8  street  to  wher<»  the  spt.»eches  wt-re  being  made. 
The  lieutenant  was  pn>st rated  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  rtKjeivetl  a  number  of  pistol  balls  through  liis  clotliiug. 
He  broke  his  wrist  using  his  i)istol  as  a  club,  but  otherwise  escaped 
injury.  Nine  out  of  twenty-four  men  in  his  ccimpany  were  se- 
riously injured  by  fragmi>nts  of  the  bomb.  Lieutenant  Steele  has 
five  children.  Freeman,  liis  eldest  son,  l)eing  connected  with  the 
detective  force  under  his  father. 

LIEUTENANT  REUBEN  SLAYTON,  associate<l  with  Lieut.  Steele  in 
running  the  detw^tive  department,  is  in  every  way  (|ualitied  for  the 
position.  He  has  had,  first  of  all,  the  thorough  dis(*ii>line  that 
c<mies  of  long  serWct*  in  the  army,  and  then  an  admirable  training 
in  the  i>olice  and  deteeliveilei)artmt?nt  of  thi^  city  for  a  dozen  years. 
Of  courage,  ability,  drtermiuation  and  all  the  other  eh'ments  tlmt 
go  to  make  up  the  si!(»cessful  oiricer.  he  i)OHSt'sses  his  full  shrire.  He 
was  lx)m  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Alass.,  Oct.  18,  ISIM),  upon  a  farm,  and 
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MICHAEL  J.  GRANGER  first  siiw  tlio  li.i,'lit  in  Chicaj;.),  Jfumary  11, 
1852.  In  187J)  lie  eiiterftl  the  Hervi<'0  of  Alljin  Pinkortcju,  and 
Au^JTUst  0, 1881,  was  ftin»oiut4.»d  to  the  polioe  force,  and  assiurned  to 
the  Harrison  street  station.  Within  six  nionthB.  OHiccr  (iranjujer 
had  doinonstrat<»d  the  fact  that  he  was  a  clowr  nuin  in  citizen's 
clothes,  was  nssi^nicil  to  special  duty,  and  in  May,  1883,  was  per- 
manently connecto«l  with  the  detail  at  the  Central  Rtatiou.  He 
made  a  ^reat  many  important  arrests,  lirst  attracting?  attention  by 
brintfiiit?  i"  sint^ie-handc*!  the  notorious  Ed.  Milli^an.  It  hail  been 
the  custom  to  send  a  s«iuad  of  men  after  Millij^an  when  lie  was 
wanted  for  anything,  and  it  t(M>k  Oflicer  Granger  the  better  part 
of  an  hour,  an«l  cost  him  a  new  uniform  and  a  pair  of  bhick  eyes, 
to  get  Milligan  in  ;  Init  he  got  him.  That  was  a  sample  of  his 
nerve.  Tlie  arrest  of  Murray  and  Rice,  the  n«)ted  clim))ing 
thiev<*s  from  St.  Tj(.)U1h,  whoso  work  m  Chicaju'o  for  two  months, 
during  the  wmter  of  1S8 1-2,  net  led  them  S12,IMM)  in  phuuUr,  was 
by  Otticer  Granger,  and  most  of  the  stuff  nn'overed.  Mu nay  got 
fifteen  years.  Wilsi>n,  Ryan  and  llowanl,  the  Aml)oy  safe-lilowers, 
were  arrested  and  sent  down  by  Ollicer  CJ ranger.  Granger  and 
Btmfieid  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  election  fraud  cases  of 
1880,  and  they  together  arri>sted  ••Diitchy"  Keefo  for  the  theft 
of  a  Third  ward  ballot-box.  Hundreils  of  cases  of  almort  as 
great  importance  have  been  successfully  handled  by  energetic 

officer.    He  was  woundwl  at  the  riot  at  Eighteenth  street  and  Cen- 
ter avenue,  May  4, 18s0. 

HERMAN  SCHUET  TLER  is  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  detet^tive 
force,  having  1  wen  born  in  ("hicago  in  18(il.  In  addition  to  l)eing 
about  the  youmrest  man  on  the  force,  he  is  the  tallest.  Re  wjis 
ai)pointed  to  the  foree  June  S,  ISSo,  and  was  only  kept  in  uniform 
a  short  time.  So  clever  an  oflieor  was  more  valuable  in  citizen's 
clothes.  In  connection  witli  Detective  Oflicer  Stift,  Oflicer  S»huet- 
tler  worked  up  the  case  of  Lorenz  Krug.  who  was  charge  I  with 
poisoning  Lucy  Heidelmeyer,  and  Krug  was  convicted.  Tl  \.as  the 
first  conviction  in  a  jioisoning  case  ever  secured  in  Cook  county. 
Klein  antl  Tiedeman,  tli(»  highwaymen,  were  brought  1:0  with  a 
sharp  turn  hy  this  young  otlicer,  and  troat^Ml  to  eight  years  each  in 
the  penitentiary.  William  lli-ller.  an  expert  burglar,  wluj  had 
gouo  through  most  of  the  fine  re  sidences  in  Lake  View,  was  run 
down,  and  sent  to  .loliet  for  threo  years.  Over  fifty  cases  wire  de- 
veloped against  him  aft<T  h'»  hm\  gone  down,  and  when  he  was  re- 
leased, in  the  sumuuT  of  ISST,  he  was  rearn'sted  and  givrn  tw«'nty 
years.  Ollicer  Sehuettl«*r  was  a  valuable  aid  to  Captain  S<'haack 
in  the  workmg  up  of  the  Kh-dzic  iiiurd»»r  mystery,  for  which  Mul- 
kowsky  was  arrested  and  hajiged.  Rut  his  widest  reputation  was 
gained  during  the  anarchist  troul.>I«'s.  Iln  it  was  who  tracked 
Liugg,  the  bomb-maker,  to  his  hiding  jdace  on  the  Scjuth  Si<le.  and 
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and  Illinois.  The  Kiii<?hts  ^an^,  with  which  Bill  Mon-.l  wnR  oon- 
ncH^tod;  Goor;;o  (r.iy's  wan;,',  with  Sarah  Wlierlor  ami  the  Hirkson 
brothers;  Uv^r^'o  Craitf,  Burdy,  Nash,  and  True-theso  are  Home  of 
the  illustrious  names  that  adorn  *STirn"  Morjjau's  not«  lK)okas  vic- 
tims of  his  relentless  hatred  for  the  boinjif  who  would  st<?al  a  horse, 
and  most  of  them  have  cauj^ht  a  f^Iimpse  of  Joliet  as  a  result  of  his 
good  work.  Durinjj  the  twolvo  years  ho  has  devoted  himst^lf  to  this 
specialty  he  has  recovered  more  than  one  thousand  horses,  whose 
combined  value  would  reach  close  to  SiV2r),(K)0. 

TIMOTHY  McKEOUGH  is  one  of  the  yoniiffest  detectives  in  the  de- 
partment, but  he  has  8ucct»eded  in  ma  kin  j^  for  himself  a  reputation 
that  a  much  older  offi(»er  might  envy.  He  was  bom  at  Saratoj^ 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  18G(),  and  came  to  Chica^ro  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  a^e.  Febniary  17, 18815,  he  firp.t  entered  the  department  as 
a  patrolman  in  uniform,  but  it  was  only  a  short  time  l)efore  he 
showed  so  much  ability  that  his  superior  officers  ordered  his  trans- 
fer to  the  detective  forc«  at  the  Central  station.  June  23, 1885,  he 
arrested  the  notorious  Pennsylvania  outlaw,  Ike  Buzzard,  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  wliero  his  depreda- 
tions had  made  him  the  ti^rror  of  half  a  dozen  counties.  It  was 
Detective  MoKeough,  t(X),  who  su<*ceeded  in  breaking  up  a  trouble- 
some gang  of  colored  thieves  which  had  given  a  deal  of  annoyimce 
to  the  down  Ut^vn  merchants.  Invitiug-I(K)king  display  windows 
were  broken  at  iii^ht  and  large  quant iti(\s  (»f  fine  goods  carried 
away.  Tliis  work,  which  went  (m  for  several  months,  was  finally 
stoppe<l  by  Detective  M(^Ke<mgh,  who  corralled  the  gang,  Johnson, 
Wise,  MuUer,  Turner,  and  Wheeler,  wlio  went  down  for  terms  of 
from  one  to  six  yo;irs. 

MICHAEL  H.  MARKS  is  another  of  the  young  men  on  the  Central  sta- 
tion force,  haWng  been  V)oni  in  New  York  City  in  IHW.  He  first 
came  to  Chi(»ago  in  July,  1H78,  and  six  years  later  was  appointed  to 
the  police  force.  He  served  as  patrolman  at  the  Cottatje  Grove 
station,  and  three  months  later  was  transferred  to  Harrisim  street, 
where  he  traveled  a  beat  and  worked  in  citizen's  clothes  till  Febru- 
ary 1, 1886,  when  he  was  detailed  on  the  force  at  headiiuarters.  He 
has,  on  many  oc(»asion.s,  shown  the  possession  of  detective  ability  of 
a  high  order,  but  is  too  modest  to  have  anything  said  about  it. 

WILLIAM  B.  THORPE  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  attached  to 
the  detective  force.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  having  been  l)om 
at  Hamiltcm,  Out.,  in  184*2.  When  he  was  20  years  old  lie  came  to 
Chicago,  and,  aft(»r  following  his  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  ap- 
plitil  for  and  obtained  an  ai)pointnient  on  the  police  force.  He 
served  in  uniform  at  the  West  Ijiik*'  and  old  W'«»st  Madison  street 
stations,  and  at  the  latt»»r  station  while  working  in  citizen's  clothes 
did  his  first  "fly  "  duty.    Since  ISS5  he  has ma'le  a  specialty  of  the 
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to  tljo  WoHt  Madiscm  strtH^t  ntatiou  as  desk  Borj^eaut  in  ISSO.  In 
188^»  be  was  transiVrrtvl  totlioC/eiitral  station  again,  and  in  1887  was 
lookiniL^  after  tho  pawnshops.  As  patrolman,  commanding  oflicer 
and  detectives  Oiliccr  Ellis  has  had  some  strange  expfhcucos  and 
done  some  clover  work.  He  did  a  grt>at  deal  of  important  wi>rk  on 
the  Gumbleton  mystery  for  which  others  got  the  crtnlit.  This  was 
tho  case  whore  a  stranger  named  Ouiubloton  was  found  dead  on 
the  lake  shore,  wherci  he  had  bet»n  murdered.  His  murderer  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cumipaniou  wit  h  whom  he  had  l>een  socu.  This  nianV 
name,  it  was  learned,  v.;i.>;  Zeigenmoyer,  and  he  had  di.sa])peared 
after  tho  crime.  IIo  was  l(K*ated  in  Germany,  arrested,  extradited, 
brought  home,  tried,  convictxHl  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary, 
where  he  died  afterward.  In  the  stories  of  the  work  on  the  case 
that  have  apfieared  since,  Ollicer  Ellis  received  but  a  small  share 
of  tho  credit  that  rwilly  heluugcd  to  him.  His  arre-^t  of  the  clever 
forger,  Livingt^tone,  who  made  two  attempts  to  kill  the  ollicer 
after  his  capture,  won  him  a  wide  reputation.  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,  who.se  name  Livingstone  had  forged  for  $75,(KX),  sent  Ellis 
an  annual  pass  over  his  lilies,  and  the  bank  from  which  the  numey 
had  bwn  obtaincHl  sent  him  a  check.  These  are  only  two  of  the 
hundreds  of  cases  that  have  made  "  Sam  "  Ellis  one  of  tho  best 
known  officers  in  the  West. 

ANDREW  ROHAN  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  town  of  Whito  Gate, 
county  Gal  way,  Ireland,  and  when  nmeteen  years  of  age  came  to 
this  ecmntry  and  Ciiicago.  March  U7, 1874,  liv  joincMl  the  police 
ft)rce,  84»rving  as  a  patrolman  until  November  18, 1SS2,  wlu.»n.  in 
re<.H.>gnilion  of  his  cx<'«^l  lent  wrvici'S  in  running  down  tlie  murderer 
of  Officer  John  Hui-bnrr.  of  the  Wfst  Ciiicago  avenue  station,  he 
was  appointed  on  the  df'tcctive  ilepnrtnient.  This  was  one  of  the 
mysterious  crimes  of  the  day.  and  for  a  long  time  it  serniedtlial  it 
would  never  be»*leared  up.  But  Petective  Rohan,  assisted  by  Offi- 
cer John  Stift,  ran  the  innnU'rc*r  down.  The  man  was  James 
Tracy,  and  so  complet«>  w;ls  the  chain  of  evidence  atrainsl  him  that 
he  was  convicted  an<l  paid  the  penalty  on  the  gallows,  September 
15, 1882.  In  connection  with  DetiM'tive  Reinhold  Meyer  he  spotted 
and  arrested  the  munler«M*,  Luke  Phipps,  who  killed  his  wife  on  a 
ferry  lM)at  running  between  I.Vtroit  find  Windsor.  He  had  be^.-n 
arrested,  and  cscai»ed  from  jail,  going  to  Roseland,  111.,  where  he 
opened  a  billiard  hall.  There  li»»  was  arrested  and  turned  over  to 
the  Canadian  authorities,  by  whom  hewjishung.  Detective  Rohan 
rendercsl  valuable  service  in  the  solving  of  the  mvst<'rs-  surround- 
ing  tho  murder  of  Phillipo  Caruso,  the  Italian,  for  whose  killing 
three  men  were  executed.  Charles  Mitchell,  a  colored  nninlerer, 
was  arrested  by  Detective  Rohan  and  turned  over  to  the  L(mis\  ille 
anthorities.  The  noted  Pajre  gantr  of  roblH»rs.  whose  depre-l.-itions 
were  the  laik  of  the  day,  wasbr«>ken  iii)  jimi  its  iiienibeis  convicted 
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Bonfield  ami  his  partner  .sot  to  work.     Tliey  Unimi  the  secoud 
Itiiliau,  whose  uaiuo   was  ou  the  onler,  aud  ho  explained  tliat 
CariiKf)  had  ifot  him  to  forward  801111'  mont^y  to  the  old  coun- 
try. jii8t  afl  others  of  his  count rj'men  had  done.    From  him  thoy 
learned  the  addro.s»  whore  Caruso  had  liveil,  tmd  the  house  wiiH 
watt^hod.    A  letter  was  intoroeptod  from  one  Gelardi,  who,  it  ap- 
peartnl,  had  started  for  Italy  rin  N(>w  York,  and  InKj)eGtor  Byrnes 
was  telegraphed  to  look  out  for  him.     As  the  ha^'^a^rt^man  (Rear- 
don)  who  had  handled  the  trimk  could  idontify  the  man  who  had 
cheoked  the  trunk,  Deto<?tivo  Bonliold  look  him  with  him,  tmd 
started  for  New  York.    When  he  ^ol  ilieri*,  he  found  that  Gtelardi 
had  bt»en  arrested,  and  the  prisoner  was  picked  out  of  a  party  of 
prisoners  by  Reardon.     With  his  prisoner,  lionfield  returniHl  to 
Chicaiifo.    Then  No.  %  TiUlen  avenue  was  pulled,  and  all  of  the 
(XM^upauts  locked  up.    Amoiitr  tbem  was  an  old  man  nameil  Bovo, 
who,  after  a  day  (»r  two  in  the  lock-up,  was  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  statement.  fn)m  wliich  it  appeared  that  there  liad  been  a  rejL^ular 
conspiracy  to  kill  CarusiJ.    Oelardi,  witli  two  companions  --Syl- 
vestri  and  Azari —were  thu  C( inspirators.    They  prepared  a  r»)pe, 
and,  one  morning,  while  Caruso  sat.  in  a  chair.  expiK^tin^  that  he 
wjis  to  lx>  shavoil  by  one  of  them,  the  ropt*  was  thrown  alx>ut  his 
neck,  and  he  was  strangled.    Then  they  t4>ok  what  m<mey  he  had, 
and  shipped  the  lH)dy  awjiy.    The  murder  was  committed  in  Bovo'.s 
presence,  but  he  was  afrai.l  they  would  kill  him  if  he  informed. 
One  of  the  prisoners  confirmed  Bovo's  st^iry,  and,  with  very  little 
more  work,  so  (!oni])lote  a  chain  of  I'vidence  was  for^'ed  that  all 
thrtM?  of  the  principals  were  executed  for  the  crime.    Ofli(!er  Bon- 
field  arrested  Spies  and  Schwab,  the  liuarchists,  in  the  raid  on  iIm* 
Ai'fM*itrr  y^t'/7/o/;/ olVuM',  and  made  num«'rous  other  arrests  in  the 
case     He  was  the  oflicer  who  worked  Uf)  tlie  cas<?s  a^rainst  the  burif- 
lars,  "  BiKjdy"   Mason  and  **  Hat  "  Shea,  who  ha«l  bt^jii  cleaninij 
out  houses  all  over  the  West  iJivision.     Tlie  result  was  thi^  arn-st 
of  fimrtet'n  people     pawnbrokers,  iiiidtUemen,  and  w.)  tm     ant  I  the 
recovery  of  8'»,'H)()  wortii  of  slulT.     Of  the  fourtj'en  arrestetl,  (ileveu 
went  to  the  p<'nitentiary    -three  for  I  wenly  and  cme  for  fifteen  years; 
two  (the  pawnbrokers)  jnm[)od  to  (^anatlji,  and  one  was  ac(piitted. 
Offi(vr  BoTitiirM  is  a  veteran  solditT,  h.ivinj,'enlist«Hl  in  Troop  "B"of 
McClellairs  I)rairoons  in  <)cti»b»Tof  lS()l,aTid  acted  as  bo<ly-i,'uaril 
to  "Lii  I  tie  Mac'*  riil  he  was  relieved  of  command.    At  Williamsburg;, 
after  the <*va»;uat ion  of  Yorklown.  while  ridintr  aloULrside  thePrinet- 
de  Joinvilh',  who  was  on  MeCh'Jlan's  stall',  Bontiold  was  sliot  ifi 
the  !nou!h  by  a  f,'huj<'intr  bulb't.  losin::  a  part  of  his  jaw  aiul  •-I'veral 
t«.'eil!.     He  wns  in  tin*  simhuuI  Bull  Hiin,  (ictl\sinir;r,  and  Fn'd<-r- 
ii'ksbnrj/.  and  .'tflvrwanl  went  up  tin*  J{»*  1  ir\»'r  wi'.li  Banks.     At 
Bayou  Lafouche,  while  si-outin^r.  in  l*^*):!.  ]i«-  \^.i'  ta.>in"t'd,  \\iin 
some  other  i'mmj  of  lii-*  n»/:iin"iit.  liy  ('.ij.i;iin  V.-nn    i,  :»f  a  ljMnisi.';ii:» 
r'*<'iment.     Tlw;  ^\<'re  )« 'i',-  cl'>f-.'l,.  imsvfii  b/ IMr  i\Hl.'rals,  ami 
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F.;r*.  \\  '..rlv.-'Ml  B«.»nfi'''.  i.  w'n.i  w.is  ritlin*,'  a  splendid  animal,  to 

..'hnii.v.  w::U  l.i' <  :.;-?  .:-•  »..!:-■  "»t4>  h  r-adly  l.ii>wTi  pony.    They 

'•.Ji.i  tiik-L  liDiitivii's  o.xri'iLi-  jr.vj.v  fr«;::i  Liuj.  i»':t  had  owrl<x>k»>d 
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?.!."?  r»  '.••".  v.-r.     F  .rr-.il  fiiid  i.»«  had  dr'»r:-^rd  a  littl-  U:-hind  the  VhhIv 

a.     >  m 

•  •'  hi-:  r  :;.;  ..  -1. ;  ,.:^d  '»vh.;  -  ;  rt-t»-:.  :;n- *••  In*  ^villiii::t«»  C{mii»lv  with 
•.ii"  i'\' '*■■'.'.'<•  *'t\'  :•.  sh'.:  i.i-^  n.:  '.••r  *:•.•■;  I.  t!irii»-«l  his  horsts  and  in 
!.;i!f  iiZi  L<  ir  'v  >  wiri.iii  tL"  Uni-'ji  Iir.»..s.  h;mn^  been  a  prisoner 
ah'iiit  :v.-M  !;..;--.  Ifi-^  cirrviuf  \vii»  r»^'aptured  by  Captain  Hjw- 
bruiit.'kt^  l»tix:s.  vv!i..>  had  i".  ♦.-iijrav-d  with  the  dates  «if  capture  and 
r»-t'apt:ir»'.  an  '.  ]•.'.•>».::?»•. i  :r  r.,  0:«,>..r  B«»utieM.  whos*^  h«»mo  it  n«.»w 
n«i«»rn-. 

WILLIAM  A.  li  AllTMAN"  i>  a  native*  of  Caiitoi..  O..  where  be  was  l)om 
M*-.r''i:  :•!.  l^**''-.  H»'  oaii:"  t"  L'hit»au*«-»  when  two  y»«ars  old.  and  in 
1«*77  was  a|'i"ant»*«l  «»n  the  p«»ii,v.  foive  and  asj5igiK»d  to  Doerinif 
.-tr.M^r  .-*at:.'Ti.  Ti:»»  railniaii  riots  «»f  that  year  oceiirred  while  he 
•.;i<  '.nr/iir^  m  hi-  tiii:e  and  tiio:je  sixty  thiy^;  were  niarke^l  by  some 
.••f.  iivi'iv  I  x:'*-ri«'Ln •••-:.  Thf  n»'W  policeman  wha  shot  at,  and  he* 
'•irs.»*  !nix«*'l  lip  in  iiiinv-mus  rows  with  trniiif-*?  «»f  toiiybs  l>ent  on 
.  nx-i.i'f  diirini,'  th««  ex«-it»!ij»=!nt.    Otli«"er  Hartmau  resijme<l  after 

•  :«•  ri't'  ■.  \v>  '.-  ovir  and  w»-nt  \V«st.  In  lSS4he  retumeil  to  Chicago 
;  .;:!  V.  :-  app.'ii;ti-cl  with  tin-  tlirt-e  hundred  men   put  on  in  Decem- 

•  roftt,:!!  ;  »■;  r.  Hf  was  as.-iu'ned  to  the  C<»tta^,'e  (i rove  station 
\.  fMT*-  ii"  r'-M.an-.fMl  *iil  t.ransf».'r:f4i  t'»  the  C«'ntral  July  S.  1SS7.  A 
*•  iri'iii  «".'!-'■  ill  wfiii'li  C)!ri«"»-r  llartman  was  int»Tested  i>  worth  re- 
<  •■:  i  :•  ;.  <  )•:'•  n:_'!:*  uir.:«-  lras»!inj  li  1-at  a  n.sidtiii  of  the  litii^h- 
i  i''.»'»  I  i"»i  .:"i.::!i»-l  t.i  iiiiii  'iint  :  is  h«»usf  }ia«l  l«een  enti'r»*d  bv 
:•  ••  ••       •■•1  ;•  ;.r»';i!  «i.':il  «ii'  \  .'..luaM*- t-TntV  tak»ii.     H*- l';id  no  idea 

■  CI'".'.  ••  ui-r.'.  Ilar'.i!  ;.n  .'-aid  he  w.«ul<l  r»']!ort  it  and 
''•••:::  i  till-  i';.!r<';  l...\  t«  •  o.  I'l'lioiit?  t«»  tho  slali«»n.  Ju.st  as 
I  ••  I*!'";.-  •  ■'  ^i.-'i-'X  ;.  ('.•"*. •;!:.•  dr. 'Vi»  a\eninM\'.r  roUed  by  and 
••  .r«!  •.••'.•;  •':«•  -t'-p.  as  if  r'-;..i,\  l.>  a;i*:lit.  wt-re  two  ui'i^roes.  oueof 
a:...'!S  I:  .1  ;:  \rj  \\i::>\'.i-  ir:  iiis  ■-.m-'.  Wht^n  thev  saw  the  otticor 
t'p  y  .lr.  ••.  Ii:.'l-;  iiif.i  ;•.••  .•:.:•.  'liis  aron-^i-d  Ilartnian's  .sn.spiei»)us, 
!•  :'  *:•!•  (•:■;•*•..-•  1->o  ■:  r  u' 'Ji'' :'■  n"  him  l«>ca:''li  it.  lie  noted  the 
•.'o-.Ji.  •.  ;.!iil   il:. Ml  ."'ii'i-iTii:  ;:.•<»  tlif  ]»airM!  l».»x  telephoned  to  the 

■  'a'-":!  :•.:•  !!.»•  h.rL''»'ai:t  t-.  'ffj.ir.l  nw  "N".  l^ll  an«l  se<»  what  tho  ne- 
:.'.->•  •  !•  I  •.••  i!"-  liui:.i!«-.  TIm'  r;,r  li;.d  jiist  roat'hed  tiu»  station 
V  :.••■  '■."•  i:i.  •.•a_<'  w.-is  r««-'iv  .].  r  ri.l  Hie  MTi^t^ant.  hoppetl  aboanl, 
<■•  I"  ..•  '  til.-  •!•  jriM'--  M.il  i«:.ii:  ; '•  .»•.  iiitoiho  stati(»n,  wlu?re  it  was 
'"'•t    :    :    '    *  !<-\  "..-r"  lt);:ii«il   v.'*"'i  .-.ti.li'ii  ;,'«mm1s.  anion;,' them  tin* 

■  li  i-j  ••:  \  lii"'  ']'.'■  >jt'\'.\\-  ••..,!i  lal  iin!iti«'(l  ( )n!e«T  llartinaii.  Th«»v 
•A!-'  *■»  1  !.'•  I  •■•.!'•■' it  i.ir\  {(ii-  i.ji  .'iiii  :\\M  Nf;irs  •'a-'li. 

•  •  • 

\V1  Llil  \\\  II.  .I(  »N  I'.S  ',<  ;i  iiat:v.-  u*'  I'.n  .ijiiui.  where  lie  was  l>orii  Sept. 
li.'t,  Hl*^.  Ill-  faMf  U}  (hii-a^i*  iM  "Ma\ .  l*^»'i<l.  ;<iiil  for  a  slu»rt  time 
f.»l!i.w."|  111-.  ♦r;i.li.  ;iv;  Mia.'i'.'Tii-*. .     A I't^M' i he  i:reat  tire  Ih»  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  police  force  and  assigiiod  to  the  Twenty  socoud 
street  station.  He  tniv*.»le«l  a  lieat  fur  four  years  and  then  was  put 
into  citizen's  clothes  and  assiguinl  to  special  duty.  While  on  this 
he  W'cLs  unfortunate  enou«:h  to  kill  a  notorious  chanicter,  "  Kid " 
O'Brien,  and  thirteen  months  afterward  O'Brien's  friends  succeeded 
in  gettinfr  the  officer  removed  from  the  force.  It  was  only  for  ^ve 
months,  however,  and  in  1S79  he  was  reappointed  and  ])Iaced  at 
Deerin^^  street  station.  Here  he  worked  in  citizen's  clothes  with 
Officer  Enright,  and  in  the  three  years  he  was  there  he  and  Enri^ht 
arrested  <md  sent  to  the  )>euit^utiary  more  men  than  had  l)een  sent 
down  by  all  the  other  men  in  thestatitm  combined  since  the  station 
was  openeiL  Among  other  cases  that  they  worked  uj)  successfully, 
although  others  got  much  of  the  credit,  was  the  robberj'  of  the 
rolling  mills  office  at  the  corner  of  Archer  auil  Ashland  avennes. 
Two  brothers,  named  C^ivimaugh,  and  Alexander  McKay,  an  expert 
safe-blower,  went  to  the  iK'nitentiarj'  f<jr  this  job,  and  nearly  all  the 
811,000  that  was  taken  was  rec(»vered.  He  was  detailed  on  the 
force  at  the  Central  station  in  1884. 

JAMES  T.  O'DONNELL  was  bom  in  Chicago  March  23, 1860.  In  De- 
cember, 1884,  he  was  appointed  to  the  j)oli(!e  force,  and  assigned  to 
the  East  Chicago  avenue  station,  where  lie  traveled  a  boat  but  four 
months  before  he  demonstrated  that  he  could  do  exct>llent  work  in 
citizen's  clothes.  He  spent  two  mtmths  working  on  the  Kleidzio 
marder  mystery  with  Offi(?er  Lowensteiu,  and  together  they  secured 
the  bulk  of  the  evidence  iii>on  which  the  murderer  Mnlkowsky  was 
hanged.  The  victim  of  the  case  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  laborer 
named  Kleidzic.  The  littl^  home  was  invaded  i  me  day  by  a  stranger, 
who,  withcmt  a  word  of  warning,  struck  her  d<^ad  as  she  was  at 
work  at  her  houst^hold  duties.  With  her  died  her  unborn  child. 
The  little  home  was  rifled  «)f  a  small  sum  of  money  imd  a  numl>er 
of  pieces  of  jewelry  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Kleidzio  by  her 
parents  and  friends  in  the  old  country.  The  case  was  a  very  blind 
one  for  the  police,  for  no  one  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  house,  and 
thej>eoplo  who  lived  downstairs  undiTthrm  had  heard  no  unusual 
noise.  But  a  man  had  asked  some  questions  about  the  house  mid 
inmates  a  few  days  before,  and  the  search  began  for  this  man. 
Capt.  Schaack,  in  whos*3  district  the  murder  had  occurred,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  affair  and  pushed  it  in  every  possible  way. 
All  tlie  men  he  could  spare  were  detailed  ui)OU  it,  but  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Officer  O'Dc^nnell  and  his  partner  to  find  the  jewelry  that 
had  been  stolen  and  which  had  Iwon  given  away  by  the  mur- 
derer, Frank  Mulkowsky.  His  arn^st  followed,  and  then  convic- 
tion on  the  strongest  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  ever  taken 
into  court,  and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  im})ose(L 
Officer  O'Donnell  also  did  excellent  work  in  uneiirthiug  the  con- 
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rj.!r';'-v  :ii  iLf  anart/iiiat  i.'fi.=*r«.    Hr  was  dtrttiirtl  ••:*  tb»r  furoe  ... 
Ti-r-  ^'»  liTal  An;.'.  Vk  1-?T. 

HENIiY  r.lLMEK  is  on*- uf  *.h*-  .'i.'»-:  v;ilT:isi.'..-  i^i*':.  ul*  the  detecliw 
for  .  li  •  -vf.s  t^irii  :ii  Nr-w  Y«Tk  City  Sitrj.-:.  21,  1n3»j.  and  movc-.^ 
W'*-r*  ::.  l**4i».  H-  :ir.-»t  wei:*.  :••  Milwaakrt-.  ana  rj-.mf  to  Chica^ 
in  I"";-],  r.-.,:;.  1*77  :•.•  l^v^  h-  wji.-*  in  fhar.:*'  '.f  tij»-  tic-tective  ile- 
]#jirLm».iit  "f  •.:.•  Miiv/jiiikc*.-  A:  .S-.  Pa:;l  Kaiivvay  Comijany  in  CL:- 
«'at:o.  ;:n«s  in  1*^'»  ';^;..t.  JiLtaoh'-'i  t"  tl.r*  city  de-tet'tive  foroo  at  llie  old 
K«xik»-r. .  H'.-  ii;.*  !'.!;« ie  a  sjuvialty  •  'f  |«awii.sh«.»p  work,  and  tiirous,fL 
Iiiiii  :ii.T«-  w»-r»*  i«  .^^'il*tt.•d  anil  sent  :•»  th«?  p^-'uil+^nliary  two  iiolorion.- 
priv/LJirok*  r.-  -?oK;etLinLr  that  had  m-ver  In-en  done  until  Lv 
;uT'tnii{'li.-hfI  it.  ^)n'*of  tluiii  wh??  the*  n«it«  »rir.iis  "Original"  An- 
dn-w-.  wht>  'wv.iit  d«»\oi  fur  ••i;-'!iL  \-jirs  fur  rf-ceivinfj  stolen  prop- 
«irty.  ]h*  livA  <tak<.-d  an  f.\-f(.»nvirt  nanu-d  Billy  Murray  and  tbeu 
pi(rk»-d  nut  phif' ri  for  him  to  "wurk."  Murray,  being  an  expert 
*•  i>«'nny\vii;:hter.'*  or  jewolry  thi»  f,  was  able  to  bring  Mr.  Andrews 
a  gn-at  tlca!  of  pluuiler,  but  Pahr.i-r  nipped  him  one  day  stealing 
diariioiidf?  at  ^ iile.s  Bn>.s.  Murray  *•  gave  away  "  Andrews,  and  they 
Iwith  w«.nt  tc>  the  penitentiary.  Euii;uin.'l  Isaacs  was  another 
"f»*n(v"  w'lin  was  sent  down,  and  he  wint  only  after  he  had  taken 
hi-<  cii>i- 1')  th^'  Supremo  Coiirl.  Uin.'  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
with  'Ahiiji  ( »i!i.-.  r  P.ilimr  wjus  coniuvtod  was  that  of  Steele  and 
rar>'»ij.  tin- h'.i:.:;.\r<.  Tlit  y  liad  Imm-u  working  all  over  the  West 
Si'l*' ;:ii«l  •«\sri-  u'./.LTK'WTi  \i}  !):•■  jjolii'r.  Palmer  pickod  up  Canson 
<.!M-  •i',.  1/  '■;.:.!i  ■•■.  a?i'l.  sTi>|'»«."tiiiu' fro:ii  Ins  ilc^cripliou  that  bf* 
K\;,-  o-ii-  o!'  ?•;.  :■.  ',  'Aa'i'iMi.  h.«  was  i»nt  in  tin'  "swtat  box.*'  Hon.* 
I>"  r.jijj.ii"'  i  !•  r  *  /.o  'i::;.-.  I'it  tiiially  *• -•  |ih'al».'d"  "ai  his  partner. 
.-. Ii'i.-.i- j,.i!.«  !:••.-■.;  1  \v.!<  S:-- :.'.  and  w'lm  li\fd  on  Fiflh  avemu' 
FM  ar  ['-  il.  -••:•  •  r.  P  \.:.-  i!.i  n-*.  i:"ing  aft«T  hini.  Palmer  was  told. 
Imc;. :!■-•■  S:- «  •(  s  wiS-  ;-l\\.-;.s  i-aiiir  1o  {!;«' liooi,  and  the  man  Wits  off 

at  ;i .ijiit'    !  v.;  niiiiu.     PaliinT  t..i  naipon   had  Carson  writi*  a 

li-it:r::'  !  i.■^  uii'ta:  ioii  and-t:-.  i,!*  d  ilnwn  t<)  Mr.  Steele's  licmie.  Mrs. 
Si»«Ir  ra'i.'- 'm  I'll- «l«.<»r.  Nn.  Ji,  r  Inisbainl  was  not  at  home,  sbi 
.•ai'l;  !i«*  *':.:- ;!  \\nvk.  ^Ir.  Pah:ar  wa.s  vt-ry  sorry.  Ilewasalavi- 
..  f  r!M::.f'«j  KIiii.'.  and  lie  had  e«>riie  from  a  yniuig  man  named  Cai- 
•-(ifi  \s\.it  WHS  ill  a  IiMh'  tronl»l»\  ami  had  a  nob*  for  Mr.  Steel i*. 
Mr  \  Sit  ••:••  was  int(re.-teil.  If  In-M  ecmie  in  she  woidd  hco  if  s1j«- 
•  o.iM  llihl  Imt  Imsliarni.  StiM-l.«  iiirnrd  up  within  two  minutes,  a'' 
nf  ;.  iliiili-r.  r.iiiiH-r  e\|il.'iiin'.i  that  ('ars4»n  was  arresteil  for  c;:r- 
r ;.  irii^  <'«.jn'<'al«J  wci-pnus.  and  I'lat-  tliry  luust  get  him  out  aut: 
•iv.i\  l.i-<  If  !  h<- jM.lier  could  "  ui-l  ofi!(»"liim.  l(  Steele  had  t}.« 
iii'-!i'  ■  »i  <  ;.  rii-;;  |  i.-i »::;••  >i. lid  t«»  liu*  st;iiio!i  aial  «I«'])0.sit  JBliT),  JlThi 
lh«n  « 'ar.-nri  rtii!!!  "sK'"|»."  Sf««le  sai«l  he  eould  raise  th(»  monc;. . 
hul  il'-  "h-hi"^  w  :iiit  \*. ;'.» to  th"  .-'aiion.  Hi*  ha<l  lus'irJ  that  PaIm*T, 
th«-  p.-.v.  iiNli.jfi  luaii.  Iiail  a  di-.^rTifitijui  of  him.  and  he  feared  arn  st. 
I'.-.Isi.*  !  told  liiiu  tlwn-  woiijtl  1h-  7111  one  at  thr  station  ♦^hiii,  for  il 
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was  about  uoou.  Steele  finally  a/^reed  to  go,  but  before  he  did  so 
he  shaved  off  a  heavy  moustache  and  covered  his  fair  face  with  a 
prepanitiou  that  turned  him  as  brown  as  a  berry.  Then,  with  a 
slouch  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  looked  as  perfect  a  farm- 
hand as  ever  traveleil  Ijehiud  a  plow.  They  started  for  the  station. 
Palmer  had  Officer  Tierney  "  planted  "  in  a  neighlK>ring  alley  and 
had  told  him  to  arrest  Steele  as  they  werei)assing  by.  But  Steele's 
appeanmce  was  so  totally  different  from  Carson's  description  that 
Tierney  fsdled  to  recognize  hiiu.  Ho  followed  along  over  to  the 
station,  however,  and  got  the  tip  from  Palmer  that  this  was  the 
man.  He  was  very  much  surpriRed,  but  not  half  so  muoh  as 
Steele  when  the  oflicer  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him  to 
consider  himself  under  arrest.  He  was  obliged  to  admire  Palmer's 
work  in  spito  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  N-ictim,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  officer  on  the  strength  of  it.  Aljout  ^J,0(X)  worth  of  stuff 
was  recovered,  and  the  men  went  down  to  Joliet,  St<^le  for  five 
and  Carson  for  three  years. 

FREEMAN  STEELE  is  the  youngest  oflic^jr  at  the  Central  station.  He 
was  born  January  2'i,  IHVA,  and  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Lieutenant 
Edward  Stei'le.  He  came  to  Chicago  with  liis  parents  and  entered 
the  force  as  a  patrolman,  under  his  father,  at  the  West  Chicago 
avenue  stiition,  Septeml)er  11,  1SS5.  Jiuie  9, 1887,  he  was  tnms- 
f erred  to  the  Central  station.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 
He  proved  the  possession  of  unlimited  ct^urage  in  a  struggle  with 
a  desperado  nameil  "Tommy"  Smith  in  the  Wost  Chicago  avenue 
district.  Young  Steele  and  his  pjirlner,  Oflicer  L<jftus,  caught 
Smith  as  he  was  coming  out  of  a  iiouse,  and  the  desperado  at  once 
drew  his  revolver  jind  tried  tt)  put  an  eml  to  the  y<mnger  man.  Lof- 
tus  grabbed  the  sleeve  of  the  riglit  arm  aud  pushoil  tiio  weapon  U) 
one  side,  whereup«m  Smith  si»  twisted  the  pistol  that  he  had  a  drop 
on  Loftus.  Just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  Steele  thrust  his  finger  in 
betww'n  the  hammer  and  the  cartridge,  and  before  their  man  could 
make  another  mnvetiiey  had  him  overpowered.  He  was  a  member 
of  Lieutenant  Quinn's  coinjiany  at  the  llaymarket  riot,  and  was 
shot  in  the  side.  Tlie  l)all  followed  a  rib  around  to  the  spine,  tear- 
ing the  fiesh  loose  from  the  bone,  and  it  was  four  months  before  he 
was  able  to  get  out  again. 

WILLIAM  STEWAllT  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  Jan- 
uary *.),  1842.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  lSo7,  and  in  1872  was 
appoiut<Hl  to  the  policre  force.  For  live  years  he  served  at  the  Har- 
rison strt*et  station,  ami  was  then  transferred  to  the  Central,  where 
he  remained  till  1870,  when  he  n'signotl.  He  was  rea{)pointed  in 
May,  1887.  He  worked  with  Lieutenant  (then  detective)  Steele  on 
the  "  Clipper"  Flynn-Mahouey  robbery  case,  where  the  two  young 
fellows  were  neatly  trapi>ed  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  where 
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Xhf-v  .v»Tii.i  ilono  harm.  He  arrest*?  i  ("r.»^i'-.r.l.  f^r  th*  murder  of 
•.]  1  rr.fin  Sban«iiey.  and  sezit  Liai  lo  tL-tr  i-»iii:eiitiary  for  seventeen 
vt'^ir-.  S*<".vart  i^  one  *jt  the  oM  rfiiabies  on  liitr  deiKirtnient, 
:t!.=i  i:;iA  iianii'trd  biindre*.!*?  of  'jotjd  leases  xn  hb  ::me. 

DENNIS  SIMM^^jNS  is  a  native-  uf  «^:i»e!.s  tynnty,  Ireland,  where  he 
•.vaf»  ifjm  H*  ii\».'Ui\K'r  22.  1-32.  ii-  ea::«e  to  Aaierio;*  wi:L  his  pa- 
rrii^-i  ^hil»*  .1  !»«i\.  and  aftfr  a  iv-.v  v^-ar.-!  iii  C»L»neoti«.'Ut.  oaine  to 
''.'hioa^'o.  Marori  7.  Iy31.  Dennis  was  aj»:M»int.-d  :o *Le  [.i:»i:»^e  forcv— 
a  forcr  wLi'.'U  w;i«»  ar  tiiat  tiii.i-  a  vt-ry  <;iifi]l  one.  He  "vvtis  on  duty  as 
patrolniJiD  at  th*.*  old  \V«.'.s*.  Market  hall  f«T  u  sLort  time,  aiil  then 
\v,'ii<  tran.-f»:iT»-.i  to  lh»-  ol.l  ( 'L:oa^'«>  it  Al"«»!j  dfin:*:.  where  he  was 
on  d;ity  four  year.-.  Wii-.::  the  d».y  5|-iad  was  or^'aniz^Hl  uii !  •:•  Offi- 
cer William  M«.*Auiey.  Odii-vr  Si:!;r:.«jL.-s  \v:i.*j  «me  of  the!]-  •»  :u*n 
appoint»'tl  to  it.  Ho  held  a  •Tussia^'  for  five  years,  auil  tu-.*u  was 
iria«l'*  a  d«='tootive  and  a>sivrn»-d  t«»  ij'Sid-iuartor.-  in  the  old  west 
uin;:  fif  th*.*  court  hon.-».*.  hiufi'  j>s-j.  Dt-tective  Si'.nrni.ius  bus  lie%?n 
dt;tail«.'d  "-iMrcially  on  lii*- !)M.k.<.  Tli^  f.nniharily  'witli  bank  i>ueaks 
n-nil»Ts  this  pusitinn  ;sn  api-rupriate  one.  In  his  day  hn  has  hand- 
h'd  .-oujI!  of  the  most  iiiip'.rti-.r.t  easi-.-  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
tlifforfi.'  ii\  tbi*  CN-nfal  Nation.  Tlu-  Roid  and  Piersou  irani;  of 
hurt'lar.-i  was  ).rMk'*n  npoy  hiiM.  Tlie  s!.«>ry  is  an  iuierestini,' Mne. 
Pi<Tson  ii.'itl  u/fi,*'  up  To  S'.  Paul  to  l-iv  nn:  a  p:-:i  t-.r  a  iiitle  safe- 
iilowi!i:r  <\i-'i{!ion.  Wl'.il"  rii»-r»'  h"st«"p*»"tl  i!it«»  -.i  drv  :.nit»ds>to:*«» 
to  biiv  a  ;»:i;"r  •••Ml;:r.  aii'i  vx-.-  ;•,'.  n':-"  s'.-:i.'k  ;»v  tiii-  !.i\«ir"rolf  l.».'a- 

»  I  a  • 

••«,iiut  •ii»' pla--"  I'W  a  iiu::_i;i:y.  .Mi.l  !.♦•  jm-i'. iriiiii^'l;*  tfifv:rapiivd 
Jm  his  p;!t'..r  i'l  Ctiicaj-".  m  '■.■i.«»v.-  ii.-.n.-d  \l'A\.  !••  i.«::i   hiM:.     T<«- 

_/••!•••!•    ili'_\     ;.'ii!     i!jT<»    II. (•    pl;:(.*f    Jr!:l    .-•-'••'•:' il    tiio    «*!u<iff>t    silks 

;iii'l  -;  M..--  iii  .-t'i'k.  cariyi!;^'  aw.Mv  w:!!.  tij»-in  aho.it  Slo.'^Hi 
v.o'*i:  •)!  !.r.»p<r- %.  Thin  th- >  pu*  :!i»«»  ;•  S.irar«»,.a  irnnk.  ir«»t  into 
a  .'i.i'l.  :  .Mil  llo;:?«''l  (Inwii  as  I'ar  a>  \Vi!;«.»na.  a heif  th«-y  toi>k  the 
ii»*  .t  rain  i«m-  (.'!i;.';iir«i.  TI:-.*  ('hii'Liir-i  pi^li-v  \v«'rr'  n«»tiruML  and  I)»-»- 
*.M"  i\«.^i-i':.'t:i-.  a:n«»'iLr  "tb-r-.  v,  :.r  to  uDrk  •)?!  '}•••  «'jist\  At  the 
.\Iil'v:;!i::i-  .v  Si.  P;ul  d«'ni>i  h-.'  •  I'l.i.i  joi  ,>!,l  oxj^rossaian  wlio 
!•  :;i«  :iii)''«-'|  ;i  ^'.tiipli-  or"  "  *  ra\i;i!.-.'  '.ii"!i"  with  a  iu»;ivy  trunk  -so 
\it'U'.'\  iJNir  i'l  h.inilh'nir  it  b».-  had  ::•.>[  ;i  "  (^rick  "  in  his  hnt'k.  Tlie\ 
h:i«l  :.'i'.»"ii  iiitii  liv.-  ilnilai-^  ti-Ihii:,'  him  lli«-y  would  do  thoir  o^vn 
'h-jviri:.'.  :ii:'l  wmuJiI  n -lir!!  lii.-.:  wa^'-'U  witliii:  a  Vi-n  htih-tniif.  He 
!••*  flii-!ii  havf  it.  In*  T'i::..\\i'tl  tl:f!!i  to  .-v-e  w!n'rH»  thry  wi.»Tit.  an»l  this 
in.'i.nii.'ii  i«iii  !i«- i  .;-':!«'l  t«>  lh»*otiiMr.  Tin'  uh'U  wi-iv  arrfSiinl  in 
;h«-ir  nHiiii  .-.i  '.lii-  r.iritiv  of  Jafk-^iiii  an<l  l)i>plain<*»i  str«''*t:  and 
•vi  V  *;:J.«'is  1 1  M';-;  '••  Si.  I'.iul,  whi  ii'  tiay  j^ot  four  \«  ;irs  eaeh.  The 
;.;i.pir-y  \\:i<  ]'••.'>  r.'V'i].  Auoi  ii.r  I'asi-  ault-ilalin;,'  Xbr  Hoid-PiiM'- 
■ou  iiii'.tl'"'  w.i-  that  i>i'thf'  Jjaii-U'raf-Mott  •^'an^r  of  *' ki.l  "liuri^lars. 
that  \\i»rk<<l  so  .-iKUM'-slully  in  (!hii'aLr<»  in  187*^-4.  OneuiLrht  they 
u<-»!<  iiit.(«  t  h«' lai'i'storr  of  a  u;:in  nann'il  Mendolson,  on  Wasbin:;- 
toii   'tiXM't    opj.Msiii-  i!i('  dill   ri.]«l    v    Ij!-it<T  t»st{il)li*<lin^»nl.  and 
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took  out  $18,000  worth  of  tbo  tiuest  kinds  of  laces.  Land^raf  and 
Mott  had  two  partners,  Corley  and  Hermann,  and  all  of  them  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  u^e.  By  the  hardest  kind  of  det^ctiTe 
work,  it  was  develoiied  that  the  thieves  were  probably  these  boys, 
and  they  were  finally  located  and  arrested.  In  suldition  to  most  of 
the  Mendelson  plunder,  the  ollicers  foimd  fine  cutlery  and  station^ 
ery  that  had  been  stolen  from  other  i)laces.  Altogether  $12,000 
worth  of  property  was  recovered.  All  the  prisoners  were  too  younif 
to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  and  were  given  eighteen  mouths  each 
in  the  house  of  correction. 

JAMES  WILEY  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  It,  1«44.  He 
came  to  Chicago  in  1857,  and  was  appointed  to  the  police  force 
SeptemlHjr  28, 1873.  He  served  first  at  the  West  Ciiicago  nvenu<i 
stfition,  where  he  traveled  in  uniform,  and  he  was  afterward  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Harrison  street  station,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  detective,  after  having  traveled  a  beat  for  ten  days.  Ht^ 
has  been  at  the  Central  sintv,  and  has  doue  his  share  of  the  good 
work  credited  to  the  Chicago  detei:tive  force.  Among  others,  he 
workcHl  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Har/y  Myers,  alias  **Mul- 
doon,"  a  deR[)era<lo  who  had  robbed  a  farmer  named  Fairbanks, 
near  Wheatou,  111.    Myers  was  given  fourteen  years. 

STEPHEN  B.  WOOD  was  bom  at  Binghampton,  III.,  April  12,  1855, 
He  went  to  Milwaukee  when  a  boy  and  for  twenty  years  w^as  in  the 
employ  of  the  St.  Paul  road  in  various  capacities.  He  started  in 
as  a  news  ag«»nt  iir  1807,  was  made  a  train  haml  in  1870,  and  in  1870 
was  attached  to  the  poliiuj  department  of  the  road.  In  1880  he  left 
the  company  for  ten  months,  during  which  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  city  of  ^lilwankce.  in  charge  of  the  dct«.H.^tive  department. 
When  Detective  Palmt^r  left  the  position  of  chief  of  thti  railroail 
detective  fonje  at  ('lii<*ago,  OlUcer  Wood  was  transfiTred  to  Chi- 
cago and  put  in  charge.  Froiii  1S81  t<»  1887,  when  he  I  ecame  at- 
tachcMl  to  the  city  detective  department,  Deti'ctivt*  Wooil  made  hin 
name  a  terror  to  the  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  **  working*'  raiK 
way  trains.  Ho  kuewtn-ery  contidtmce  o{»erator  who  wt^rked  in  the 
West,  and  the  moment  he  showed  up  on  a  Milwaukee  it  St.  Paul 
train  that  momt^nt  he  was  in  daiig«'r.  He  ma«Ie  it  so  dangerous  for 
these  fellows,  in  fact,  that  they  Iri  the  road  <  ntiri'ly  ahme.  Wood 
luul  eighty  men  under  him,  antl  h**  kept  them  all  busy.  O'Dcm^ 
nell,  the  Irishman,  who  afterward  killed  Cary,  the  informer,  wan 
on  his  way  from  Montana  to  Philailelphia.  en  route  to  Ireland,  in 
1883,  when  he  dropped  62,r)00  to  Snell,  Allen,  and  Devine.  a  trio  of 
thret^-card  mcmte  sharks.  The  robbery  occurred  at  Bed  Wing,  and 
l.)et«H?tive  WiKjtl  got  the  thieves  when  they  reached  LaUrosse, 
They  spent  eight  months  in  jail  and  then  "squared"  it  with 
O'Donnell  who,  having  got  his  money,  left  the  ct)untry,  and  there 
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oonld  Yjfr  no  piroseomion.  Tb»=-y  foni:!.t  -jhy  .if  th-?-  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paal  afu?r  thht.  however.  Aii.«>D:r  other  uot^  operators  who  have 
l*-arDe<l  to  dLsiike  thia  jounir  «.tS«.vr.  ar**  "Tommy"  O'Brien,  Tray- 
[f>T.  " IhM'"  BiifaT*:??.  " Ei "  H;iy.>,  ■•  Jiiu " Tripp. Frt?»l OU^y, Geor^ 
Pi).«t,  "  IMm'1  "  G^r« ».»■*:»■•  KLowItoii.  c'ti.«l  h  sc')Tk-  of  others  e«|ually  &s 
arrromplLs}i»-d  in  the  w,iy  uf  "skinniofc:  sTii'kers."  After  OtHcer 
WVni'i  had  clear»r»l  th»?  road  of  th».'>e  characters,  hv  spent  the  last 
tw»i  y»fars  wiiJi  the  fompany  lix^kin;:  np  liti^tiou  cases.  He  is  a 
valuable  rr.an  on  the  city  for«?e. 

WILLT.\M  Jif)Yl}  i>  a  native  ^f  X».w  York  Citv.  where  he  was  lK>m 
Aii»rust  '*..  1S4M.  When  li  yt-ar?  of  h^tf  he  came  t.»  Chiciifjo.  and  in 
(.)ctol»»-r.  l*;7i.  joined  the  department.  He  was  first  iussisiied  to 
the  Hiniiian  .-rtrf^.-t  .stati«»n  wh»-u  it  was  tijwncd  and  traveled  u  beat 
th»rn'  f«>r  XliTt'n  y»  j.rs.  He  wa.-J  then  t^an^•^T^^.•d  to  tlie  Unifin  street 
station  wh*-rH  h».*  r»'i:iain».*d  as  patrolriian  till  the  patrol  wa:;on  was 
put  in  si-rvire.  when  he  was  assi*:n»'d  to  drive  it.  Tliis  position  he 
fill»rd  until  l^St.  wh»'n  he  was  transferr.^Mi  lo  th*- Central  station  de- 
t#.««'tiv»'  fon*e  and  iiiacle  a  partner  of  James  Moriran.  with  a  specialty 
t»f  lookini;  aft«'r  horse  thieves  and  their  work.  In  this  branch  of 
the  >«r\  !'•».•  he  ban  lieen  very  valuable  to  the  department. 

I.OUFS  HAAS  vv;i-;  l)oni  in  ( "!iica.:o  in  1M4  aiii  v.as  apjiointed  to  tht» 
]•'»]',('"  {"■•re.'iii  1  **•*!.  )»»-in-r  mad*' a  i:;.  ir.ber  "il"  tlie  iletective  f«>rce 
;.;'t«'- M  ^ij-'-    .i::.»  traV'lJLi:,' ;i  I  •••?»*.     If»-ii;.*-  luMi'ilt'd  a  ^.Teat  many 

•  a--  'i  :-.!i«-  t..--  TiM.«*  l.«'  li.'.-  Ihmti  wit"'-,  'h.'  .i«.'!»;irt!!.»Mit,  ami  imtn- 
!„••-  «•:  •  ■i.rii  !'•  '.•l'"'"  •^''•*  i'l  'bjli'-*  .\s  a  rfsnit  "t"  \i\>  ;^'i».»J  \vi»rk. 

WILLIAM  L.  'rrilNKK  i- a  iia:iv»- "f  I'iiila  b-iphia.  \vh«'r««  he  was  luini 
.!i  I**.'/.'.  If"  ••a::i«-  '"I  <*ljii'ai'o  .11  !'>•)'.».  aijd  e!i!er»".|  liie  force  April 
•Jl.  l^-r..      Ilj.  ji.>-itn»!s  i-  ;.  «•!.  :ic;«l  »»]i»-.  a-  h*- liMiiir.  after  tlie  record«i 

•  •'  '<\ii'.  ilep.ill'ii'-nt   with  ulii"-!:  !:••  l-  e«»lili»-e*»-.i. 

WILLIAM  I*.  SMrril  !-  a  e'.l'ir.',l  ii.-te«'!:M' wh..  lia<  been  ejinmn'ted 
".  <:h  tin*  'I'l'."  v.]  H  Mt  .-JFiei'  .Inly  11.  l-^^'J.  wIh'h  In-  was  as<ii:ned  to 
■  i.ieial  'III!'.  ;■*.  tin-  n«-{'iair.e-^  rtn«'1  >ta*i«'!i.  He  was  born  in 
\V'ei.!h  <  )ii.iii  .1  U!i«' <•.  1S"»''.  lie  i"an.«  to  ( 'hn'airt)  »lir«'cll}  afterthe 
::.'•'•;.'  :"!•••.  .inl  ;.t!«r  h»-  !ia«l  joined  liu-  «!«  partmeiit  «jinckly  shr>weii 
'hat  !-.•  v.a-  a  j-.^td  'i.aii.  lb- was  a'.*eiip.liTi:rly  !ran"«.rorred  to  the 
Hani,  -i!!  .-■  !«-t  t.  stjitiiT!  in  NoVei}:i»er  of  the  year  h»'  was  appointed. 
•sn  1  l..:.->  !••  ••n  eonn  eji-l  fr«i!i'  i.l-.at  tiiji«'  as  a  n-irular  nn^n^berof  the 
.1.  tee::-,.-  !(i'-.'e.  I  )'iriii:^'  1  )j«-  latt<r  part  of  |s^^^  mihI  tiie  early 
nio!iMiv"f  i*^"*'!  In- S'lit  thirt\-t!ve  i-riniinals  toth».' penitentiary.  He 
V..-I-  Is-.t.  !.  .'.ei  :i!  ihi- e;i|.'t  :]ii- i.f  M 'iji  ir,  t  h<*  enloH'il  diamond  thief 
o!  \\';.  'ii:n:.''«in.  "ivh"  reiii.'^.ivi'ral  thoiHand  dollars  A\orth  of  diamonds 
VVIT4*  rteiiv#r«-i.  Oi  tin*  t  hirty-ti\»*  men  he  s<'nt  «lo\vn  in  the  short 
spaee  inentio!i.-.l.  six  v.ere  for  lucnty  years  unjler  the  Habitual 
^'riminal's  A-'t. 
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HORACE  M.  ELIJOTT  is  one  of  the  veteran  detectives  of  the  force, 
and  raukB  very  hi^h  as  a  oU'vor  man  in  his  business.  He  was  bom 
in  New  Hampshire  May  24. 184],  and  in  1859  came  to  Chicago. 
Aft«>r  an  attempt  to  "  reach  Pike's  Peak  or  bust,"  which  resulted 
in  a  dear  case  of  **bu8t."  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Chicago  and 
turned  his  attention  to  i)rivate  detective  work  for  railways,  and  in 
1861  was  appointed  to  the  tleti^ctive  department  under  C.  1*.  Bradley, 
at  the  old  court  house.  Wlieii  C-ol.  Ilickey  was  made  cliief  of  {lolice, 
Elliott  resijfued,  and  was  otT  the  force  for  two  years,  but  when 
Seavey  came  in  he  was  reappohited  at  the  Twonty-Si»cond  street 
station,  where  he  jjut  in  sixty  days  m  uniform.  In  1S78.  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Harrison  street  station,  where  he  starved  as  a  de- 
tective until  he  wiis  transferred  t<>  the  Central,  under  Simon 
CyDonnell,  in  1879.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  cases 
that  Otticer  Elliott  handle<l  wns  that  of  the  for«:er  J.  B.  Cross, 
whose  cleverness  with  a  pen  caused  no  entl  of  troubK>  tiirough  the 
Western  part  of  the  I'n  ted  States  early  in  1H70.  He  made  a  spetr- 
ialty  of  checks,  and  was  k<>  clever  an  imitator  of  {)eculi.'ir  writing, 
that  in  many  instjmces  the  business  man  whose  name  was  si^eil 
could  n<»t  tell  whether  he  wrote*  it  or  not.  Elliott  followed  the 
younjf  man  up,  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  down  for  six  years. 
His  partner,  a  man  named  Steele,  was  also  capturetl  and  si»nt  to 
the  iienitentiary  for  thirteen  years.  Officer  Elliott,  with  Officer 
Wiley,  con victe<l  the  uotorifMis  ilesperado,  Harry  Myers,  alias 
"Muldoou."  to  fourteen  years  for  the  Fairbank  roblKjry.  Wilson, 
tlie  Englishman  who  scattered  a  lot  of  bo^us  .£')()  bank  of  England 
notes  throujjh  tin*  West,  was  run  down  find  locattnl  by  l)ete<;tive 
Elliott.  He  was  arrest eii  and  taken  to  the  l)esi)]aines  street 
st4iti(m.  where,  after  beim,'  ronlined  for  two  days,  he  bribed  a 
tnmip  in  the  cell  corridor  t»)  unlock  his  d<M.)r,  and  toj^et her  they 
escapt^d.  Wilson  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a  torni  of  years.  Jo  P.-irish,  alias  ''Seal- 
skin Joe,"  Wiu^  arrest cil  by  Detective  Elliott  and  s»'nt  back  to  New 
York  stjite,  where  he  was  <*onvicted  ami  sent  to  t.h(»  prison  at  Au- 
burn for  a  number  of  years.  Tlu'se  an*  only  a  few  of  tlie  hundre<l8 
of  ca.st»s  Officer  Elliott  has  handled.  In  addition  to  the  work  he 
has  done  for  thocity,  he  was  for  a  number  of  months  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government,  in  the  p<)st<»f!ice  department,  uiuler  Post- 
master Ike  Cook,  anil  theie  he  did  a  *freat  deal  of  >f0<Hl  work  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

BERNAKD  P.  BAER  was  lH)rn  at  Port  Washington,  Wis..  May  27, 
1859.  He  came  t(»  Chica^'o  in  1 877.  and  was  appointed  to  the  po- 
lice department  May  :\,  lss*j.  He  traveleil  a  Iwat  in  tlu*  Eiist 
Chicago  aveinio  district  for  ii  little  over  a  year,  anil  then  was  nuule 
actinjf  desk  ser^feant.  This  plac*' he  tilh'd  from  (MoIht.  1S8:J,  to 
April,  1884,  when  lit*  was  transfernnl  to  tla*  Central  station,  and 
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1);  *>■■■'  I-  'I  ■  !!'  I,  t-.r''  'i  !!•.  M  1  V.  :'!.':ij  ;■•  f-v.-  v.-.<-k.*^  lj;litlrtl  at  the 
('-;'•  ?;.!  'i!.  ..:.«•  \\'..i "a".  Sv. i^fi-.r.  ;._'ai!;-t  ul.«m:  ho  niatli»'a  jut- 
'•«''.  •  .■(■ 'ir. •!,»,.  t;.!i  !.':i  '  •« '-.i- !a-«-.  r  r.'l  i.»'  V  ;.>;  .««i.t  down  for  lifo. 
<iir'.  ..  li't..  '..li'ii-  ;::*.  i  v.ai'i  l:«-  W'irii'ii  tn  a  .'•KCi'i  <sfTil  i.sMi*>  tht» 
Slifi' •.  •  .!  I'll?.  I  :•■»!. :..  ? ;.  r. :•■*•.  11  ir  v.,i-  \\\u  r«"  M  r.-^.  Cli:  rlotti*  Shot- 
wcl.  1.  I  1).  .-n  '  i.i  '  <l  I  !'  .--.VJ,'!!  o  in  ImTi-i.-..  fl  w.-.s  tli<»ii;^'ht  a!  Im'SI 
lii.it  *'i«  |i.,(i'!  h.'i-l  |i».ii  t.'iiiiMi  lr«.!ii  lj»T  tnii:k  at  th«»  Tn.'niont 
Ihiij  «  ,  l»i!i  <  )(!*..•!  I-  '\'\  !'•«  ll'^  iuv»-.*.tiLr;'tinii  sliout-il  that  tht»  \vi»rk  hail 
h.iii  .ioii«-  n\  iMtr...jt.  'riMji' !:!•  fo'.iiul  that  tl:rhon«l.^.  in  an  t'XproKs 
\*;\t'\.  ;i..|..  Ii.mI  I».»  ii  ■  l.ipjM  li  to  an  a«l«h'«"'^.'^  in  N«'w  York.  an<l  on  (^oiu^ 
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there  ho  ft)und  and  arrosltnl  Goorj^'e  A.  P2vert»tt.  Ho  was  brought 
to  Chioap)  and  hold  to  tbe  ijrand  jury  in  Ixmds  of  875,(J0()  by  JiiB- 
tice  Bauyon.  1I«»  was imlictwl,  but  tho  caso  was  uovor  tried,  and  it 
was  iutimated  that  there  was  orookeduoss  Koinewhero  in  the  state's 
attorney *H  ofHcc*  at  that  time.  As  a  city  detecjtive,  Oflict^r  Tyrrell 
broke  up  a  Ki^u^i  of  burglars  tl;^it  had  been  stealing  ^'oods  from  tho 
Star  line  of  froi;^ht  cars,  and  nolvod  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
the  theft  of  ^21,(KM)  from  Isa.-ii?  Mills,  a  jfuost  at  tho  Tremout 
house.  J.  R.  Barron  was  arrest* hI  for  this  and  tho  Ktar  lino  cases, 
and  was  sent  down  for  s(»vi.'n  vt^are.  In  Dtn^onibor,  1874,  when  El- 
mer Washburn  was  mado  chi<»f  of  the  socrot  service  department, 
Officer  Tyrroll  was  appointod  tho  head  <»f  tho  C'hicajjo  force,  as  an 
agent  of  tho  trf«asury  <loj>nrtment.  Ho  arrostod  Rittenhouse,  the 
counterfeitor,  and  sout  him  t.)  the  penitentiary;  broke  up  Tom 
Ballard's  famous  ganj,';  stopped  the  work  and  arrostod  the  princi- 
pals of  th(»  Wolsey  gan^',  of  C^loar  Lako,  Towa :  but  the  most  fa- 
mous count(>rf citing  csise  he  handled  was  that  of  the  Driggs  and 
Ben  Boyd  gang.  Those  pot)i)lo  had  been  working  in  the  West,  imd 
had  tltHHlod  the  country  with  some  very  oxcellont  bills.  Washburn 
told  Tyrroll  one  day  in  February,  1885,  that  if  he  could  get  onto  the 
Ben  Boy<l  j)oople,  and  got  thorn  "dead  to  rights/'  that  he  would 
break  the  back-lK)ue  of  oounlirfeiting  in  the*  United  Statics.  Tyr- 
rell dovotod  himself  to  tliat  om^  matter  for  nearly  a  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  had  Driggs,  Boyd,  and  seven  others  more  or 
less  mixed  up  in  the  shoving  of  tho  «iueer,  Sll{li,800  in  counterfeit 
money,  seventeen  sots  of  ])lates,  whieh  included  fourteen  different 
kinds  of  five  dollar  bills  on  banks  in  IlliiHtis,  their  presses,  and 
ever}'thing  else  jiortainijig  to  the  business.  Driggs  got  fift«^u  years 
and  a  fine  of  8o,(X10,  and  Bovtl  ten  years,  jmd  the  others  shorter 
terms  in  the  penitentiary.  From  tho  Tom  Ballard  gang  he  got 
$3G,0(M)in  iK^gus  money,  and  from  tlio  Wolsoy  gang,  five  sets  of 
plates.  Out  of  the  sixteen  counterfeiting  cases,  considered  of  great 
importance,  wliich  were  worked  ui)  in  the  United  States  by  all  of 
its  oflicers,  and  wliich  are  moTitioned  in  tlie  government  blue  book, 
Officer  Tyrrell  is  credited  with  four,  lie  ran  tho  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  divisions  of  the  siHMot  servieo  for  fifteen  mouths,  has  had 
charge  of  the  8t.  Louis  ot!i(v  thn'otime-,  and  Pittsburg  once,  did 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  tho  Lincoln  monument  plot,  and  has  hand- 
•  led  hundreds  of  minor  counterfriting  cases.  He  resigned  from  the 
governmtMjt  tjHico  ^Farch  18,  IS'^O.  and  in  OctolHT,  1887,  was  as- 
signed to  his  old  place  on  t  ho  detm^tive  staff  at  p<»lice  headquarters. 

MICHAEL  WHALEN  was  born  at  Spencer,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1817,  and 
cjime  to  Cldcjigo  in  l8ri().  Sept.  IG,  1873,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
X>olice  force,  and  the  fir.^t  four  weeks  he  put  in  were  at  the  llinman 
8trt»et  station.  Thru  he  was  trausforred  tt)  the  East  Chicago 
avenue  station,  whj-n*  h«'  traveled  a  beat  until  May,  187;'3,  when  he 
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wa*"  «letailevl  in  citizen's  cioth^s.  nn<l  from  that  time  on  he  did  de- 
tective  work,  sometimt^s  nt  thiit  station  and  aj^ain  at  the  Central 
station.  He  Las  handled  a  f^r^^at  many  important  cases,  and  for  a 
nnmljer  of  y»rars  worked  with  D*?t«*otiv<*,  now  Capt.  Schaack.  He 
pent  Tom  Ellis  down  for  lift*  f.ir  the  murder  of  Jake  O'Neill,  and 
Luthfr  Il4>««.  a  c«^»lori.Ml  steward,  for  twenty  years  for  the  kiU- 
injf  of  a  companion  at  the  Owl  CInVi.  He  tlid  a  ^'reat  deal  of  work 
in  the  Mnlkowjsky  caite,  and  he  also  assisted  in  the  oouviction  of 
.facobson  for  tin*  murder  of  Gn^rge  Bedell,  the  North  Clark  street 
oiiTj^et  man.  At  the  time  John  Ket^nan  was  being  tried  for  the 
niiirdt-r  of  a  \V««st.  Sivle  resid'-nt  namt^l  IIen-5ley.  he  set  up  an  alibi 
as  a  d»'f»"nist*.  and  ihifi  wjis  sueiv.-sfnlly  broken  by  Officer  Wlialenv 
Keenan  ^oin;,'  down  for  life.  With  Petet'tive  Schiuick  he  arrested 
a  crcxik  n;ii;i«*(i  CJarry,  alL-is  Sheppard,  and  secured  what  was  con- 
fHle<l  to  l>.'  th»*  fin»rst  set  of  burLflnr's  tools  ever  seen  in  the  West. 
He  wart  of  niaterial  a«i?L<tanee  to  Capt.  Schaack  in  workiag  out  the 
details  of  tli»*  Jinan.'hist  conspiracy,  and  he  it  was  who  broke  in  the 
d(H>r  to  Linn^^'H  rooni.  where  eo  much  of  the  d>'namite  and  the 
loadfd  iKJir.bs  w»'ru  founcL  In  five  yr»ars  of  duty  in  plain  clothes, 
Officer  Whal^^n  Iiandi»'il  over  nine  hundrtnl  cases.  Tliat  he  does 
nr)t  want  for  pliir*k  is  huow  n  by  his  conduct  in  a  single  case.  Harry 
l»»'nn«'tt  and  U\n  Ji'!:«r  bunriars  (-nienMl  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rose- 
Ikk^tii,  Jit  I'lT  L.-sSalli"  ;!V»nnr*. «  iu»  iii::ht  in  l'^'^2,  and  had  the  man  of 
th»'  hon:-»'  n-  t!i"  p*.int  «.»f  !l;»ir  r«"\nlv.'rs  wlu^n  OlViccr  Whalen 
sIhiwiiI  nji  «.Ti  t!.*'  j-«-»-ij*\  jjn«i,  rli«»ii--l:  it  was  thn^  a;;^'ainst  one, 
ii.:nl!-  5"0  <1«  •••rniin«d  a  "blui?*"  \vi!i|  iii>  n.volvor  that  In*  captured 
Un.'  trio,  and  luiii  t}i»f  pl*;jisii:«'  <»*'  s«i.-ini:  tlurn^'o  tothe  pcnitentiarj*. 

WILLl.XM  Vf.  ( IKKEN  is  unc*  «f  tho  colond  dcte<^tivosemploye\i  in  the 
fiiy.  Ill  is  ii  bn^'ht  yniintr  nian.  Ih"V.as  born  in  Le.^ington, Ky., 
JjiTinary  ir>,  l^'A.  ami  cjimc  i<»  ( 'hicjsi/o  ii:  1*^*^1.  Ho  wa«  apfioiutcd 
t«»  tii»'  police  forrv  in  N<»v«'Uilnr.  l****«i,  .mi,]  nssiirncd  to  special  duty 
ill  <'iti/«'n's  f!«»tlios  at  tii"  Ibirrison  sin-*-:,  stjjtion,  ])ut  is  under  the 
fontrfjl  of  li.«*  olVH'cr.*^  «'«iii.niandin;:  tin*  ffir<^*c  at  tlioCeutrnl  station. 
Tlir?  I'li'Vrn  st  captsiH' ili;ir  hi' ni;i'l»' w.-is  tliat  of  tlie  cfilonnl  thief, 
<'li;irU'v:  "Mjijors.  \v!;c»  l:;i.l  \uin  a  bi-11  buy  in  a  Washin^'tou  hotel 
;:nil  had  iubbiil  o»ii"  of  the  l.'.dy  hoarders  of  .'*1">.(XK)  worth  of  dia- 
niondh.  A  l.'irt.'«'  part  of  thir  pbin«l<'r  wjis  rorovored  and  Majors  was 
Hilt  l»ack  to  \V';shinj.'"t<»n.  v.hcrt'  ho  tried  and  convicted  for  his 
rriiiM*. 

.FOIIN  lililDis  a  n:iti\c  of  County  ^Iratli,  IrfU'inil.  where  ho  wjiS  bom 
A:i;.'.  l."*,  ISHl  In  Ajiril  of  I'^il'J,  lie  e;tm:'  to  Chicago,  and  went 
fioin  tlPTi*  to  .lol.i.'T,  uhiTr  In'  Oil'  in  ms'irlv  a  ye;ir  as  li^Uc'ird  at  the 
|n'!nt«»ntijjr>.  hi  l^^ii."'.  ln' <rili<t»Ml  in  tin'  Kli-venth  Illinois  Infan- 
try, ( 'o.  K,  ;ind  ^•erv^Ml  chMr  tliron.Lrli  to  the  close  of  tho  war. 
XNIhii   iiiUKtiTi*!  out.  he  n-turned  to  Jolict.  and  for  twt)and  a  half 
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years  was  at  his  old  post  as  j^unrd.  Then  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
live,  and  was  employed  in  Crane's  foundry  till  May  8,  1880,  when 
he  joined  the  police  department,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Union 
street  station.  After  the  fire  he  wjis  detailed  in  citizen's  clothes 
for  special  duty,  and  from  that  time  on  did  detective  work.  The 
night  of  theHaymarket  riot  he  was  in  uniform  and  with  Lieut. 
Bowler*s  comptmy.  He  was  wounded  in  both  legs,  in  one  with  a 
piece  of  shell,  and  in  the  other  iiith  a  bullet.  Oct.  5,  1887,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Central  station  peruianently.  He  arrested  an 
old  Italian,  named  Pierre,  who,  in  a  trilling  dispute  alx>ut  a  pane 
of  glass,  had  stabbed  to  death  two  men  named  Reedy  and  O'Brien. 
On  one  of  the  cases  ho  was  seutenci^d  lo  a  life  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  other  to  bo  hanged.  The  death  sentence  wtia  suspended, 
and  he  went  to  Joliet  to  servo  out  his  life  sentence,  but  was  par- 
doned, after  having  served  tliree  years  and  a  half. 

GHABLES  AMSTEIN  i**  a  native  of  Oermany  whore  he  was  bom  Sept. 
22, 1850.  He  came  tu  Chicago  early  in  the  6<)'8  and  in  1874  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  iM)lice  department  and  traveled  a  beat  in  uniform 
for  six  years  at  the  Harrison  street  stfition.  Then  he  whs  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  station  dot^iil  where  he  has  proved  himself  a 
careful,  reliable  officer.  He  it  was  who  arrested  Horliert  T.  Thiers, 
the  noted  Kenosha  laud  swindler,  who,  after  getting  hold  of  over 
$100,(KX)  of  the  funds  of  Kenosha  investors,  iled  the  city.  Officer 
Amstein  arrested  him  and  nnjoived  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  job. 
"Bob"  Stratton,  who  murdered  a  woman  in  a  disreputable  resort 
on  West  Kinzio  street  and  tlien  attain pl(Hl  to  conceal  himsi^lf,  was 
arrested  by  Ollicer  Auisteiu.  Ho  traced  up  and  brought  back  from 
(*anada  the  diannrnd  thief,  Joe  Harris,  and  also  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  fourte(»n  years  the  colored  murderer,  George 
Smith,  who  killed  a  colored  companion  on  Fourth  avenue  near 
Polk  stret^t  Ht?  has  sissisted  in  the  development  of  many  of  the 
most  important  ciises  handled  by  the  detetlive  department,  and 
always  with  credit. 

GHABLES  REHM  wiw  Inirn  at  Xaperville,  111.,  March  15, 1842.  He 
caught  the  gold  fever  in  IH^W;,  and  went  to  California,  where  ho 
spent  two  years,  and  then  cauioto  Chicago,  where  he  settled  down. 
He  was  ap{K)iiit€Hl  to  the  polii^^^  force  in  18(>S,  and  assigned  to  the 
Huron  street  station,  wliere  Ik*  travt»le<l  a  beat  for  four  mouths, 
and  was  then  made  station- keej>er,  and  transferred  to  the  North 
avenue  sub-st^ition,  wliich  aft4»rwaril  became  the  Larrabi^  street 
station.  AftA»r  two  years  tluTe,  he  was  proinot^'d  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  and  sent  bai'k  tn  the  Huron  strtn^t  station.  While  there 
he  did  some  work  on  tlie  Gumbloton  mystery,  and  went  to  Ger- 
many with  Joseph  Dixon  to  bring  Ziegenmeyer,  the  murderer,  back 
to  this  country.  In  1874  Sergeant  Rehm  was  given  charge^  of  the 
day  squad,  which  had  be^n  alK>lished  under  Washburn,  and  reor- 
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hL  i  feft*T  H  y^^r's  -rrr'.~  r  t.-vr-  rv?:ji»T  i.  He  ^o*  ia  the  si 
o!fi"»r  11.  h'T  Altivw  ai-i  >L'.l:..  a^i  f^r  «  !?L<".rt  ::z:e  ^ed  a 
*.:'>h  ir.  •.:.»:  :■■»•.!.:!:•..  I:^  l>?ii  Le  -.vr.^  rrs.::  •:-:L>:«>i  t*>  ibe  police 
for..'*-,  hi.  i  ;.».-:-':--.•  *:  '•>  •..♦  L--rra*!v-e  »•::«>.-:  ^tot:..::.  where  he  traT- 
-i»'l  iii  ••itiz-i-'^  ••'  :L»--.  ..L  i  li.i  'ivte-i'tiv^ -x.-.rk  with  Officer  John 
Stift.  H-  -vh-  trh!>f.rr-  i  :♦.  :L-  R^-kery  :n  ISS^.  in  1SS4  mm 
--I-*.  I'.*  *.L-  !>.-:  i'Lie.ij-  .'.v.-:,-;^  >tr.tivL.  aiii  ia  1>'?7  was  detailed 

JOHN*  STIFT  ;••  «•::»•  «if  !:.•-  •>:!i>r's  '.rL:,.s.='  sto-iiy a.ivaacenient  in  the de- 
I/ar.::i*  :.t  1. .-  i/'.v:i  v.:."*.Iy  1 ;.- 1- ,  :a»rrit.  f»/w  :i.vn  beiiii:  able  to  show 
jis  ;:.Miy  i::.r.Mr":;.Lt  «.■?;>•>  :•::,•;■:.-  «'r».-ii:  fiS  he.  His  parents  were 
G«r2ii;.!i.-.  !»'it  w-r*-  living  i:.  Hjivr*-.  Frsir-'^e.  when  John  was  bom, 
S»'pl»ri:.l>'r  .*,.  1^47.  H-  ^vas  t:.t'  «^^t  •;!  ^ixiwn  children,  twelve  of 
who:;!  r<tiil  liv.-.  WL»-i.  hv  wa^  ii  vt-^r  ••.!.  bis  parents  came  to 
America  hzid  s?*.-;:!*- 1  in  NVw  York.  r..'!i.  «via*:  to  Chica;:o  two  yean 
lat'-r.  H».r«- the  y«»uat:  p.aii  ir^*"^^' -ip*  ^'^d  '^l*'^  >'*'«^r  following  the 
fir».'  h»*  wjis  appoiaiv  i  ttf  the  p's-iiv  torcv,  i»eiair  ttssi^ed  to  the 
Kji-x  (ILifH^n  av.*uTi»'  f-::i:iua.  ir.i.Ur  C»ptain  (Tuud.  His  careful 
jitV-ijti'iii  to  thf  dtiailft.  of  his  d:ity  attraotetl  the  attention  of  his 
-iiIi<-rior«.  and  u  h-  ii.  iu  niii!.i!i  j  tiowa  th"  murderer  of  Officer  John 
If  M»i»ii"r.  :.»•  d»r.«  ■::.-!  r;jt»  I :  !i:.t  ].*■  v,i.>  !•."•  valuable  to  travel  a  beat, 
tji*;.  ::.--i^'ri«'l  i,',i:i  *.n  ti;«-  .i.  !.-'T:v.-  ].r;:!n.'l:  of  th»»  .service,  where  he 
ii.'..  i'lrj"  •  ■'.'''■'.•'  lit  v.-.»rk.  I?  .;  ii.*.:--!.  *••  ti.o  IluobiuT  ca.<se,  he  did 
a  !;:.'_'•.  -h;  :•,  ..*  ?i,..  i\..i,..r*-  !.*.  v. .»■;.:  'I..:*  .•lidvd  iu  the  lianjrinp  of 
Mil.  ;:•'.■  :y  !«ir  th*-  '•  nrl^r  «,t  Mr-,  lvi••i.lzi•^^va^  Captain  Schaack's 
r.is'i*.  liMii'i  I. .all  in  uii'-artiiiii j  ''.••  d«-'Tail.<  of  the  anarchist  con- 
'  ji.r:.'--. .  ani  i.a-  •;i!-avi-I«Mi  !:iaiy.«f  ihv  lesbcr  mysteries  thai  are 
tiiM.'  J   •••.'I  ..'•  th'.-  i.oil'/e  t'.'i-  ."folutiou. 
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THE  PATROL  SERVICE -PE(^ULI AH  ORIGIN  OF  A  SYSTEM  NOW  ADOPTED 
BY  EVERY  WELL-OOVERNED  AMEIUCAN  CITY  AN  IDEA  PUT  INTO 
EXECUTION  -OPPOSITION  OF  MANY  OF  THKMKN  -CAPT.  BONFIKLD 
PLA<'ED  IN  CriARGE-THE  DEVICES  OF  A  YOUN(i  NEWSPAPER  MAN 
SOLVE  A  PROBLEM -GROWTH  AND  SATISFACTORY  WORKIN(J  OF 
THE  SYSTEM  -ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  I'JTII  STREET  DISTRICT. 

Some  years  ago,  a  writer  iii  a  New  York  paper  had  an 
entertaiuing  article  on  the  possibilities  of  a  great  crime  in 
that  city.     He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  three  or  four  men  to  clean  out 
any  banking  institution  in  the  city  in  broad  daylight.     How 
easily  it  could  be  done  I   Two  determined  men  go  inside  and 
make  a  sudden  attack  on   the  cashier  and  his   assistants, 
while  tlie  (jtiier  two,  with  drawn  revolvers  stand  on  the  side- 
walk in   iront   of    the  place  and  keep  evorybotiy   moving. 
*'Supp(.>sing,"  ho  asked,  '^supposing  some  one  carried  infor- 
mation to  the  nearest  station,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away? 
And  supposing  a  number  of  otHrers  started  for  the  place  on 
a  keen  run,  what  then?     Either  the   thieves  wcmld  have 
finisheil  their  work  before  the  ollicors  arrived,  or  the  police- 
men when  they  readied  the  ground  would  be  so  blown   by 
their  long  run,  that  they  would  be  no  match  for  the  cool  and 
desperate  men  who  were    awaiting  their  coming,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  robbers  would  I'ot  awav/'    That  was  as 
it  might  have  been  ten  years  ago. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  were  attempted  to-day  in  any 
large  city.  At  the  first  appearfince  of  the  desperadoes, 
some-one  about  the  place  would  jump  U^  a  small,  dial-faced 
box  against  the  wall,  turn  a  pointer  on  the  dial  to  a  division 
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the converflBtion  that  tlii»  shouM  bt-  r  simple  inntter,  at  least 
in  the  baiidsof  mi  oloctrii-inti.  r[>iiii  i-ettiniing  ti>  thecity  that 
evening  SecretnrY  Doyh'Hinv  I'rnf.  Barrott.  siipf^rintpiuleut  of 
the  Fire  Alarm  Tole^rnpli.  iiml  ili'tniloil  tn  liiiu  thi'tiilk  he  had 
had  with  the  Mayi>r.  ll  w.is  thi^i  r-ii^j^f>stt'd  that  n  syateiu 
somewhat  similar  ti>  Mut  l'ir<>  Alinrii  Tilpgnijih  mi^ht  work 
in  the  Police   Depiirtmont.  w.i^oiiti  could  \ie  located  at  cen- 


tral points  in  tlio  vnriiiiis  ilislriii-,  and  thrd  they  could  re- 
spond OS  tho  Hti^HiniTs  did  til  iLU  nliinii.  Thi!  Professor 
thought  it  oviir  ihirin;;  tlii-  nii^lit,  and  ili.-  next  moniiiig  pre- 
sented Tor  tho  iiisp.-.li..ii  ..f  tlie  Mayor  and  SccnMfiry  i>oylc, 
a  plan  which  |m>vid.('>l  for  tlio  ^y.-^tem  as  it  uxi.its  ti>-dHy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  cliaiijfi's  in  tlio  idortrical 
featurea     The  plan  was  apjirnvt-d  aud  thi?  tslectrical  depart- 
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ment  was  set  at  work  on  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary 
instruments. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Professor  was  in  brief,  that 
there  sliould  be  scattered  through  the  districts  a  number 
of  call  boxes  suitably  protected  from  the  weather,  and  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  station.  In  each  of  the  boxes 
there  should  be  in  addition  to  the  calling  mechanism,  a  tele- 
phone through  which  the  man  on  beat  might  talk  with  the 
operator  who  would  be  at  the  station.  Tlie  necessary  appar- 
atus at  each  calling  point  could  be  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  a 
sentry  box,  and  that  could  bo  kept  locked,  while  keys  could 
be  distributed  to  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  means 
of  calling  assistance  from  the  station  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  It  was  thought  that  there  should  be  a 
wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  and  well  manned  at  the  station 
to  respond  to  the  calls  from  the  boxes.  It  was  also  suggest- 
ed that  there  should  be  at  each  station  an  alarm  bell  which 
might  be  rung  in  case  it  was  desirable  to  get  information 
to  the  men  on  bent  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  idea 
being  tluit  the  men  on  hearing  the  bell  would  immediately 
report  at  the  nearest  box  and  there  reot'ive  the  necessary 
<ml(*rs.  Tilt'  nhinii  bell  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  only  one 
that  WHS  not  earrit^l  out. 

In  the  eciursc;  of  m  finv  davs.  ruiii<)rs<)f  the  intended  inno- 
v;iti(»u  s[)ri»;ul  tliroiigh  tlie  ilj'partniciit,  nnd  there  was  devel- 
o[)etl  among  (lie  men  as  a  \vll(>l(^  a  most  ania/.ing  oppositit^n 
to  anvthinij  of  the  kind.  One  would  natiirallv  think  that 
the  nuMi  would  In*  ixind  t*)  see  a  svstem  introtluecd  wjiich 
should  lighten  thejj-  labors  as  this  av.is  int«Midetl  to  do;  but 
they  understood  in  a  ^^-eiieral  wav  that  it  was  somethiuir  that 
would  insun*  reguhir  reports  to  the  station  from  the  men  on 
Ixsit  durini^  the  nii^dit,  and  as  this  meant  that  there  could 
he  no  shirking  of  duty,  a  gi'(-;it  ninny  of  the  men  swore  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  thing  a  failure. 

This  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men  lasted 
till  long  after  the  system  had  been  introduced,  and  was  so 
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pronounced  as  to  attract  public  attention.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  in  the  newspapers  and  freely  discussed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  poems  on  the  subject  were  published.  ^  About  the 
best  of  these  was  an  anonymous  one  which  appeared  in  The 
Tribune: 

"  Say,  what  is  the  manin'/'  says  Patrick  to  Murphy, 
**  Of  all  the  bine  boxes  I  see  on  the  street, 
That's  Btandin'  like  sentries,  but  barrin'  the  sogers 
To  tramp  up  an'  down  in  the  shnow  and  the  shleet?" 

Says  Murphy  to  Patrick,  '*  Thim  same  is  to  bother 
The  boys  wid  the  sthars,  and  to  keep  them  awake; 
An'  iVry  half  hour  they  must  give  up  their  freedom 
To  give  the  alarm,  and  their  shlumbers  to  shake. 

**  And  inside  there's  a  box,  wid  a  divil's  tail  hangin'; 
Ye  jist  pull  it  down,  aisy-like,  don't  you  see? 
An'  it  tells  to  the  station  yer  there  at  yer  duty, 
As  plain,  Paddy,  now  as  Fm  spakin'  to  ye. 

*'  Inside  of  the  box  there's  a  tillyfone  waitin'; 
Ye  shpake  to  an  inkstand — the  Captain  hullos; 
And  thin,  mind  yer  eye,  if  ye  shpake  to  the  Captain, 
Ye'd  better  braithe  aisy,  and  not  be  too  close. 

*'  Thim  tillyfone  chaps  that  McGarigle's  usin'. 
They  shmell  iVry  dhrap  ye've  been  tastin'  the  night, 
Git  on  to  yer  sthyle,  and  they  see  where  ye*ve  bin  to, 
And  ain't  takin'  stiffs,  though  they  be  mighty  bright. 

"  O  but  Fm  mighty  glad  that  I'm  not  on  the  force  now— 
I  couldn't  in  honor  keep  frinds  wid  thim  things. 
ELaracters  is  busted,  and  gone  to  the  divil. 
Since  lightnin'  is  doin'  sich  work  for  the  rings, 

"Wid  these,  sir,  the  boys  can't  get  up  half  a  shindy 
Before  the  alarm  brings  the  wagon  aroun'; 
An'  bedad,  sir,  they'll  gobble  the  whole  of  a  party 
Before  the  first  man's  fairly  laid  on  the  groun'I 

**  Ah!  onct  I  was  proud  of  my  sthar  and  my  billy  I 
I  walked  like  a  turkey-cock,  happy  and  free; 
But  now,  sir,  I  wouldn't  be  under  McGarigle; 
No,  sir,  I  thank  ye — not  any  for  me.  32 


mm4  Ik  (■■iliilii  ■■BMW  4<  the  Ua  m  far  bw  dov 
wfciV  It  «M  fnpoaad.  1W  oolr  Oiag  la  be  dsM  «a*  to 
Utt  a  frt  rf  «h»  M|iwJll  Iwl—nif  M  tiw  S^wC  Serrice 
fnd.  Md  OtM.  by  KTUBpiig  «>«>  oT  tke  tnMdkei  of  tbe 
l>»|MrtMwit,  thwa  wtwMJ  to  bft  aratUUe  a  bv  tfaosrwaJ 
^  doOMi,  ana  dwy  kna  to  di>  tlw  bert  ttoT^  cmM  with  thAL 
Ffmd  tbat  tan«  no  tbf  sjstem  ^rvv  nfatSf.  being  ex- 
d  to  All  part*  u(  tb«  dtj  u  £a£t  as  ibe  call  boua  and 
I  regis(«n  fcir  the  call  Btatictte  coold  be  prtTrided. 
Vow  ihere  af«  a  aeore  uf  wagons  in  serried,  riad  an  unmeosfl 
unt  of  wdrit  U  dooe  each  j^ear  br  tfae  i^Scvrs  detailed 
tnr  Ili&t  lirauch  rtf  the  ««rrioe.  Take  for  instance  tbe  last 
annual  rofnrt  of  tbp  Saperintendent  of  Police,  and  examine 
tba  re&jrd  made  by  tbe  detail,  say  at  the  Central  statKHi, 
cmftntiff  the  diBtrict  bounded  by  the  riTer  on  the  north  and 
wiMtt;  \iy  the  lake  on  tbe  east,  and  Van  Boren  street  on  the 
aouth : 

lUjKirta  rMMTed  from  poUoemeD  in  districto 101,966 

AJarnu  r««|Mn»ledto 3,001 

Arrert"  made 2^899 

Flrwi  att«Dd0d. 1 112 

Mile*  traveled 7,172 

Vk\mt  alunitfl 88 

Hick  mill  itijiired  pereonB  taken  to  hoapitals 15)6 

Hiok  mill  itijiired  pereooe  taken  home 77 

Hii^k  mill  injured  persoDS  taken  to  etatiou  and  oared  for.  63 

Duiiil  ImhIIiw  taken  to  the  mor^e 4B 

l)mv\  hiiiliui  taken  to  reeidenoe 10 

DiHtiirlMiiiiieBHuppresaed  without  arreaU 140 

iDaane  perflona  oared  for 21 

Deatitiite  peraona  oared  for 21 

Priaiiuera  taken  to  oountj'  jail 178 

rriaonera  taken  to  diTiaion  poUoe  oonrts TM 


X 
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Packages  of  stolen  property  recovered 2 

liost  children  taken  to  parents 30 

Mad  or  crippled  animals  killed 1 

Banaway  horses  overtaken  and  stopped 1 

Stolen  horses  recovered » 1 

Abandoned  children  taken  to  the  Foundling's  Home. ...  6 

Persons  rescued  from  drowning 4 

Inebriates  taken  to  the  Washingtonian  Home 6 

Destitute  persons  taken  to  Home  of  the  Friendless 1 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  runs 100 

In  1881  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
patrol  boxes.  They  were  at  first  constructed  in  the  simplest 
form  possible — of  pine,  36x36  inches  on  the  giround  and  six 
feet  high  with  a  slant  rool  While  these  served  their  pur- 
pose admirably  they  were  anything  but  ornamental,  and  for 
this  reason  a  hexagonal  box  was  adopted  which  should  take 
the  place  of  a  lamp  post  at  the  corner  where  it  is  located. 
The  top  is  made  of  heavy  glass  so  that  the  lamp  may  illu- 
minate the  interior  at  night  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
cut  the  complete  box  is  tasteful  in  form,  and  rather  an 
ornament  to  the  comer  upon  which  it  is  placed.  The 
alarm  box  with  its  interior  arrangement  of  telephone,  etc., 
is  shown.  It  was  devised  entirely  by  Prof.  Barrett, 
and  is  remarkably  compact  and  strong.  The  public  may 
only  open  the  outer  door  of  the  big  box,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  summon  the  wagon  and  officers  is  to  pull  down 
the  small  hook  which  projects  from  the  side  of  the  small 
box.  This  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  the  contrivance  by 
which  American  District  Telegraph  boys  are  called,  regis- 
tering upon  a  narrow  band  of  ribbon  at  the  station  an  arbi- 
trary signal.  Each  box  having  a  diflferent  signal  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  is  no  difficulty  for  the  operator  in  locating 
the  box  from  which  the  call  has  been  transmitted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  boxes  on  the  street  corners  it  was  provided 
in  1881  that  private  boxes  might  be  set  up  in  any  residence 
or  store  on  payment  of  $25,  and  about  foui*  hundred  of 
these  boxes  were  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Inspector    Bonfield,    then   a    Lieutenant    at    th©  West 
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TwelfHi  street  statkm,  wm  called  into  Berrioe  to  amast  m 
ibe  woridug  oat;  of  the  details  of  the  Bj^tem.  While  ProC. 
Barrett  bad  prorided  eretjibing  pertaimng  to  the  eleetrkal 
part  of  the  problem,  there  still  remained  mjuii  to  fas  dooe. 
What  sort  of  wagons  sboold  be  osedt  How  sboald  wagtms 
bemuined?  Where  sbonld  they  be  kept?  What  b 
of  reports  would  be  the  tuo«t  effeetrre?  and  bo  oo.     U  i 


early  determined  tliat  tlie  syBtem  should  provide  for  an  am- 
bulanco  aervice,  but  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  having  a  wagon 
and  an  ambulance  in  service,  and  so  tlie  question  arose:  How 
(;an  wo  get  a  wagon  that  shall  serve  both  as  a  conveyance 
for  officers  to  a  scene  of  riot  or  murder,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  it  available  for  use  as  an  ambulance  in  case  it 
should  be  required?     There  was  not  much  money  available 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  and  what- 
ever they  had  must  be  in  the  way  of  a  wagon  so  simple  that 
a  supply  wagon  that  had  been  used  by  the  department  could 
be  easily  converted  to  answer  the  parpose.  This  question 
■was  solved  by  a  young  newspaper  man,  John  E.  Wilkie,  at 
that  time  e  police  reporter  on  the  Times.  He  drew  plans 
for  a  wagon  and  a  simple  stretclier  arrangement  that  an- 
swered the  reqairements  so  well  that  it  was  instantly  adopt- 
ed, and  this  is  the  one  in  nse  by  patrol  wagons  everywhere. 
In  the  meantime  Lieut.  Bonfield  bad  been  busying  him- 
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self  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  plans  of  the  quarters  where  the  wagons  were  to  be 
located,  and  so  on,  and  the  completeness  nnd  thoroughness 
with  which  this  was  done  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  system  he  then  outlined.  It 
provided  for  liourly  reports  from  the  men  on  beat,  the  posts 
traveled  by  the  meu  being  so  arranged  that  there  should 
be  two  or  more  boxes  to  be  reported  from  by  each  officer. 
These  things  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  became 
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necessaiT-  to  select  a  district  in  which  the  system  might  re- 
ceive its  t€E9t  before  it  could  be  geDemllj*  iatrodnoed  in  the 
Department  At  that  time  the  tooghest  district  id  the  citj 
was  in  the  second  precinct — the  West  Twelfth  street  district, 
embracing  that  part  of  the  city  lying  between  Harrison 
street  on  the  north.  Eighteenth  street  on  the  south,  the 
river  on  the  east  and  Centre  avenae  on  the  west,  Within 
this  area  there  existed  the  worst  elements  in  the  city,  Oangs 
of  young  hoodtnms  frequented  the  corners  ami  held  up  and 
beat  passing  peilestrians  "just  for  the  tun  of  the  thing," 
and  even  made  so  bold  occasionally  as  to  attack  a  solitary 
policeman.  It  was  believed  that  here  was  the  place  to  test 
the  new  system.  If  it  should  succeed  here  it  woald  be  a 
success  anywhere,  and  so  it  happened  that  in  the  fall  of  ISSO 
the  wires  were  strung  through  the  district,  boxes  set  up,  an 
electrical  plant  consisting  of  the  aututuatic  recording  instru- 
ments and  SI)  on  l>eing  placed  in  the  station,  and  a  wagon 
drawn  by  one  horse  and  manned  by  a  sergeant,  a  driver  and 
a  patoilman  establiahed  in  temporary  quarters  near  the  Bta> 
tion. 

It  was  an  instantaneous  success.  The  citizens  of  the 
district  who  had  for  years  been  terrorized  by  lawless  gangs 
and  had  been  unable  to  obtain  police  assistance  when  it  was 
most  wanted,  were  reassured  by  finding  that  they  had  had 
at  their  elbowe  a  means  of  summoning  needed  aid.  The 
ofBoers  who  had  at  first  been  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  idea 
discovered  that  they  were  saved  miles  of  weary  walking. 
Before  the  system  was  introduced  a  policeman  travelling  a 
beat  at  a  point  remote  from  his  station  was  obliged,  when- 
ever he  made  an  arrest,  to  escort  his  prisoner  all  the  way 
there;  and  that,  oftener  than  not,  meant  a  running  fight  for 
the  mile  or  more  it  might  be  to  the  station.  Sometimes  the 
prisoner,  assisted  by  his  friends,  managed  to  overpower  the 
officer  and  make  his  escape,  and  many  a  tale  of  awful  straggle 
itnder  these  circumstances  can  be  told  by  the  men  who  trav- 
elled in  the  Twelfth  street  district  before   the  introduction 
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of  the  patrol  system.  After  it  came  all  this  was  changed. 
The  officer  who  saw  any  signs  of  disturbance  on  his.  beat 
had  but  to  step  to  the  corner  and  send  in  a  call  for  the 
wagon.  When  it  arrived  the  assistance  it  brought  him  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  any  arrests  demanded  by 
the  circumstances,  and  the  prisoners  were  escorted  to  the 
station  by  the  wagon. 

One  might  imagine  that  there  would  be  a  large  propor- 
tion of  false  alarms  where  the  call  boxes  were  accessible  to 
the  public  generally,  but  this  was  provided  against  by  a 
very  simple  arrangement.  Keys  furnished  to  citizens  were 
numbered  and  registered  at  the  station.  Each  box  was  pro- 
vided with  a  trap  lock  which  held  fast  any  key  that  was  used 
to  open  the  door.  Each  policeman  carried  a  master  key 
which  enabled  him  to  release  the  citizen's  key  upon  arriving 
at  the  box ;  so  that,  if  on  reaching  there,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  trouble,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  release  the 
key,  and  by  referring  to  the  register  at  the  station  to  learn 
whose  key  had  been  used,  and  if  an  investigation  showed 
an  abuse  of  its  possiession,  it  was  withheld. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

nS  FkTBOfL  SBflCI-THE  PBAGTICAL  UTEUTY  OF  TEE  BYSmi 

OSSrRATKD  BT  TEB  CEI£BRATKD  BILL  ALLDI  CASB-HOTCMnr  OV 
THAT  8ESI8ATIOHAL  KPI80DS-THK  KlLLIliO  OP  OFFICSB  CLkMOKM 
WRIGHT  AMD  WOUMDIMO  OF  OFFICEB  PATRICK  MULTIHILL-THB 
8BABCH  FOB  THE  DEBPEBADO-HI8  FIHAL  CAPTURE  AMD  DBATB— 
REMARKABLE  EXHIBITIOM  OF  PUBUC  FEELDKK-FDBXHSB  FBO- 
OREBB  OF  THE  SXBIKM. 

One  of  the  most  Taliiable  features  of  the  patrol  wagon 
aervioe  is  the  rapidity  which  it  permite  in  centraliaing  a 
large  number  of  men.  Each  district  oorered  by  the  serrioe 
is  separate  from  all  the  others,  and  is  complete  in  itself;  tmt 
as  all  the  stations  are  connected  and  in  communication  with 
each  other  it  is  easy  to  see  that  trouble  in  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts maj  be  instantly  reported  to  all  the  others,  and  any 
required  force  thrown  in  on  the  scene  of  the  difficulty.  This 
was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  late  in  1882.  Bill 
Allen,  a  colored  desperado,  had  killed  a  colored  man,  nearly 
murdered  another,  shot  and  killed  Officer  Clarence  Wright, 
who  was  sent  to  arrest  him  in  a  shanty  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Clinton  streets,  and  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  Officer  Patrick  Mulvihill,  who  tried  to  capture  him 
two  days  later.  Allen  had  done  most  of  his  dreadful  work 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Nov.  30.  All  day  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  police  searched  high  and  low  for  him,  but 
failed  to  find  him.  Sunday,  Dec.  3,  in  the  afternoon,  Officer 
Mulvihill  was  told  that  the  man  he  wanted  was  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  negro  resort  on  North  Halsted  Street  He  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  house  but  was  shot  through  the  window 
by  Allen,  who  had  watched  his  approach.     The  Desplaines 
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Street  patrol  wagon  was  called  to  carry  Malvihill  to  the  sta- 
tioD;  and  word  was  sent  at  tlie  same  time  tbat  Allen  was 
hiding  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  An  order  vas 
transmitted  to  the  stations  to  get  all  the  spare  men  to 
that  point  with  all  possible  speed.  Within  ten  minntes 
there  were  200  policemen  on  the  ground,  and  they  were  ao 
disposed  as  to  entirely  surround  the  locality  where  he  was 
secreted.  It  was  known  that  Allen  wag  armed,  and  that  he 
was  desperate  and  a  good  shot.  It  wEts  tlierefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  he  was  foand  there  wonld  be  troabla 


Reports  o{  the  fact  that  Allen  was  in  hiding  had  spread  all 
over  the  city,  and  it  was  not  long  before  upwards  of  10,000 
people  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  from  pocket  pistols 
and  pitchforks  to  rifles,  were  assisting  the  police  in  the  hnnt 
for  this  negro  desperado.  It  was  a  wild  and  peculiar  scene. 
One  might  have  expected  to  see  something  of  the  sort  in  a 
frontier  town,  but  in  a  city  of  h^If  a  million  or  more,  it  was 
doubly  strange.  Tlie  search  had  proceeded  for  half  an  hoor 
before  the  man  was  found,  and  the  manner  of  his  discovery 
and  death  was  graphically  detailed  at  the  time  by  Signal 
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Sergeant  John  Wheeler,   of  the  Desplaines  Street  patroL 

Said  he: 

"It  was  our  day  to  change  watoh  at  the  Union  Street  patrol  barn,  it 
being  the  turn  of  onr  squad  to  go  on  day  duty,  and  we  had  been  on  from 
6  o'clock  Saturday  evening  until  noon.  At  12  o'clock  I  left  the  bam 
and  went  over  to  my  boarding-house,  on  North  Union  Street,  where 
I  had  dinner.  Officer  Mulvihill  boards  there,  too,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meal  as  I  was  passing  him,  I  pulled  his  hair  in  a  joking  way  and  said  some- 
thing about  getting  the  nigsrer  after  dinner,  and  then  went  out.  I  went 
from  the  house  over  to  Mnrdook's  cigar  store  on  Milwaukee  avenue, 
bought  a  cigar,  stood  around  a  little  while,  and  then  walked  along  Mil- 
waukee avenue  to  the  comer  of  Hubbard  Street,  where  I  saw  the  wagon 
from  our  station  standing  at  the  box  while  the  boys  were  helping  Officer 
Mulvihill  into  the  wagon.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  when  I 
asked  what  the  matter  was  they  told  me  that  the  nigger  had  shot  him 
and  run  over  the  viaduct  to  Qreen  Street.  I  went  west  a  short  distance^ 
and  met  a  number  of  policeman  who  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  for  him. 
The  boys  were  all  hurrying  west,  going  beyond  Green  Street,  but  as  I 
felt  that  he  wouldn't  go  very  far,  I  tried  to  get  some  of  them  to  stay  with 
ma  I  finally  got  Officers  Roach  and  Stahl,  and  with  them  and  a  young 
man  named  Fred  Lang  made  a  search  of  the  cars  along  Kinzie  Street 
between  Halsted  and  Green.  We  didn't  find  him  there,  but  got  a  pointer 
that  he  wasn't  very  far  away,  and  so  kept  on,  confident  of  striking  him 
Booner  or  later.  We  finally  came  to  this  place,  No.  182  West  Kinzie 
Street,  and  hke  every  other  place  we  came  across  we  started  in  to  soarch 
that.  The  house  faces  north.  The  yard  is  about  ninety  feet  deep,  I 
should  say,  aibd  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  yard  is  a  coal-shed  six  or 
ei^t  feet  in  height  and  about  twelve  feet  long.  The  entrance  to  this  is 
through  a  door  on  the  north  side  at  the  west  end.  Officers  Roach  and 
Stahl  stood  at  the  door  outside,  and  Lang  and  I  went  inside.  We  tumed 
over  some  barrels,  and  nests,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  then  Lang, 
who  was  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  shed,  tried  the  lid  of  a  feed-box 
about  two  feet  square,  I  should  think,  and  jumped  back,  saying  excitedly: 
'There's  something  in  there,  John,  sure.'  I  didn't  think  there  was  any- 
thing there,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  walked  over  to  have  a  look  at  it.  The 
box  had  a  hd  on  it  that  was  hinged  at  the  back,  which  was  toward  the 
north.  There  was  a  ring  in  the  north  end  of  the  lid,  and  I  took  hold  of 
this  to  raise  it  up.  The  lid  didn't  come,  but  a  strip  about  four  inches 
wide  broke  off,  and  through  this  opening  I  saw  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
arms  of  a  negro.  When  I  saw  him  I  yelled:  'Here's  your  nigger;  get 
some  helpf  and  Roach,  Stahl  and  Lang  ran  off  after  more  officers. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  get  out  of  the  place,  and  that  was  through  the 
door,  and  so  I  jumped  for  that,  got  outside,  closed  it,  and  put  my  left 
shoulder  against  it.  I  heard  Allen  get  out  of  the  box  and  come  toward 
the  door,  and  through  a  crack  I  saw  him  approach,  and  then  he  put  his 
right  shoulder  to  the  door  and  began  to  push  to  get  out    I  yelled  for 
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mm,mrmmm.  «m  fa  mf  riaMhM»  wm«  pockcCMd  I  took  a  o^ 


WlMt  ffaatvd  ftrad  a  ibit  b>  hnmk  it,  aad  tbca  ibtti^  nr  km> 
llHMgfe  Um  M*  a«d  patativ  Um  pHbd  down  I  fii«d  Ow  M^uB^  bar 
■faatBMfTnpidly.  Th^jiw—iwoBtbedoorlrtiipfliMi.aDdritorwMt- 
im  ■  brwMeonIa  I  fmrtifopeaei  it  jwl  ■■  OBatrBmd  td  Oml^lm 


fbHido|MM»adlb*da(irUMBhra«rtluB«ll«etands»oaaUaM  UtB  Bres*B 
lMnbi«BpacalHt«eaebuml*iMtaHlo(th»dpot.  Bemleathcmt- 
«■■■(  moT*  with  Ua  buida  and  Beid  abot  at  Um,  after  wlueh  ha  thrwv 
up  tiia  Iian>lii.  nid  *I  ^*ib  ap,' snd  arthni  amimiteaada  half  waaadaad 
Buui.  We  triotK]  ■  SItcalJbre  Smidi  t  Wcoaoa  remliw  tutlr  landed  and 
■biiat  tviTdi)'  extra  eartnde«a  ia  hia  pockets.  Beid,  Botcb.  Stahl  and  X 
Uini  |ilr)M<d  htfli  np  aad  csfried  him  thrangh  the  yud  to  vhen  the 
Tbirtj-fitlb  Btrert  patrol  vBgon  tu  Btandins,  loadeil  liin  in.  and  diora 
btlD  hnro  to  tlut  ntuioii  on  the  mn.  N<itr  that  it's  all  over,  there's  onlj 
(MM  tluDjf  that  [iTtKzl«e  me." 

"Wbfttinthair 

"  WIjj,  that  with  6  loaded  ^on  in  his  packet  and  oalj  one  polioeman 
brt  wwn  liim  uixl  u  few  niinntes'  more  liberty  hp  diiin't  shoot  me  throngh 
tb«  dnor,  a*  ha  bad  ample  opportonitf  of  doing.  I  tell  jron  I  cotiaidat 
mjMlf  a  liiclcj'  man." 

AUoiit  2  o'clock,  vheo  ttie  nevs  of  the  pursuit  and  shoot- 
ing of  MuKihill  first  began  to  be  circulated,  an  immense 
crowd  gnthered  about  the  Desplaines  Street  station.  They 
were  i^uiat  and  orderly,  and  seemed  to  be  mere  cnriositj- 
huntcrs.  They  laughed,  chatted,  and  made  inquiries  of  the 
police  in  a  cureless  way.  All  of  a  sudden,  at  a  quarter  of  3, 
there  was  a  terrific  shout,  "There  they  cnme,"  and  a  patrol 
wagon  was  seen  turning  the  corner.  In  an  instaut  the  mob 
changed  front  and  showed  its  teeth.  The  wagon  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  struggling  masa  of  humanity,  perfectly  wild 
with  rage.  The  body  of  the  negro  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  The  crowd  -  pressed  eagerly  forward,  shouting, 
"Lynch  him,"  "String  him  up,"  "Bring  a  rope."  The  rope 
was  S(K)n  ready,  and  the  crowd  made  a  determined  rush  for 
tLo  wagon.  Half  a  score  of  officers  were  on  the  seats,  but 
they  could  do  notliing.     Following  in  a  buggy  was  Capt 
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Bonfield,  who  quickly  appreciated  the  situation.  He  stood 
up  aod  drew  his  revolver,  ordering  the  meu  to  do  the  same. 
They  cocked  their  n'eapons,  but  refrained  from  firing,  for 
the  mob  by  that  time  was  beyond  all  control.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  body  from  the  wagon,  aod  eo  a  flank  move- 
ment was  decided  upon.  The  wagon  was  rapidly  wheeled 
and  driven  into  the  alley.  Before  the  crowd  knew  what  was 
ap  the  body  was  quickly  shunted  through  a  window  in  the 
reqr. 

The  crowd,  thus  balked  of  its  prey,  became  frenzied  and 


threatened  to  tear  down  the  station.  Threats  and  promises 
were  all  in  vain,  and  a  serious  riot  seemed  inevitable.  Chief 
Doyle  mounted  the  wagon  and  assured  the  crowd  that  the 
negro  was  really  dead.  They  booted  and  yelled,  shouting 
that  the  police  were  concealing  the  ratiu,  and  encouraging 
each  other  to  break  in  the  windows  of  the  station.  Mean- 
while the  body  of  the  dead  murderer  lay  on  the  stones  in 
the  basement,  surrounded  by  a  wondering  crowd  of  detec- 
tives, officers  and  reporters.     The  man  was  hastily  stripped 
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ntioQ  made  of  hie  voanila.  One  bullet 
L  (jlaiM*!  on  Im  right  arm  and  btiried  itself  below  the 
lUjHfc  \DOthtfr  bad  pierced  the  mnscles  of  the  arm  and 
(ia^  tbntlt  witiiin  an  inch  of  the  other.  Still  nr  other 
illvt  h«ut  pi«ri.*iHl  the  left  muscle  and  baried  itself  ia  a 
<«liuiliur  }>oaitioa  amler  the  left  armpit.  A  foarth  bullet 
vUuuk  iUtt  ntt^i  in  the  left  aide  juat  below  the  short  riba, 
ikuJ  woulil  of  itself  hnre  caused  death.  The  filth  bullet  v 
tuutixl  ii>  t1i»  |t>ft  thigh.     The  mouth  was  fuJl  of  blood,aod  -t 
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tbe  tongue  seemed  torn,  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
he  had  swallowed  still  another  leaden  pellet. 

The  body  was  not  long  left  in  peace,  however,  for  the 
erowd  outside  was  growing  more  and  more  naroly.  To 
quiet  them  down.  Chief  Doyle  had  the  naked  body  laid  on  a 
mattress,  supported  by  ladders,  and  placed  in  front  of  a 
grated  window,  from  which  it  could  be  seen  from  the  alley. 
In  ail  iuBtaut  there  was  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the  crowd, 
and  then  a  strange  scene  was  enacted.  A  line  was  quickly 
formed,  reaching  up  the  alley  and  across  Cesplaines  Street 
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The  crowd  passed  in  eager  procession  and  were  satisfied  by 
a  simple  glance  at  the  dull,  cold  face.  The  scene  from  the 
steps  of  the  station  was  a  most  remarkable  one.  All  the 
afternoon  that  line  moved  steadily  along,  and  the  officers 
were  busily  occupied  in  keeping  it  in  order.  The  crowd  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  and  until  darkness  settled 
down  they  were  still  gazing  at  the  dead  murderer. 

After  dark  a  flaring  gas  jet  at  the  head  of  the  body 
brought  it  out  in  strong  relief,  and  all  night  long  the  line 
of  curious  people  filed  by  for  a  glimpse  at  the  dead.  For 
forty-eight  hours  his  body  was  on  exhibition,  and  was  viewed 
by  thousands.  This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  police  department 

In  December,  1880,  when  Capt.  McGarigle  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Police,  he  determined  that  the  new  system  which 
had  proven  a  success  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  originators 
should  be  introduced  throughout  the  department  with  all 
possible  speed.  At  that  time  there  were  only  502  officers 
in  the  department ;  of  that  number  not  over  300  were  avail- 
able for  duty  as  patrolmen  proper,  so  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  one  policeman  for  every  1,680  of  population.  There  was 
a  demand  on  all  sides  that  the  force  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  several  hundred  men,  but  the  new  superin- 
tendent took  the  view  that  a  well  manned  signal  service 
branch  in  the  department  would  make  it  far  more  effective 
than  200  new  men.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  in  his 
annual  report  covering  the  year  1880,  and  looking  to  the 
needs  of  1881,  he  said: 

**!!  seeniB  proper  for  me  in  this  report  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
police  alarm  telegraph  system,  recently  introduced  in  this  department, 
and  now  in  operation  and  rendering  excellent  service  in  the^West  Twelfth 
street  district.  The  telegraph  is  the  one  thing  that  thieves  and  evil-doers 
dread;  for  it  circumvents  all  their  skill  and  their  conning.  This  fact 
being  so  well  recognized,  it  becomes  an  important  question  as  to  how  it 
<»n  be  still  further  utilized  in  aiding  the  officer  in  his  work.  We  already 
have  the  telegraph  connection  between  cities  and  between  stations  and 
sub-stations  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  police  purposes,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.   With  the  introduction  of   the  new  system  of   telephone 


^ 
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bones,  however,  instanteneonfl  oommimicatioD  ib  eafaibliahed  beUreen  ^bm 
■tation  and  every  pBtrolman  on  beat  in  the  dietriot  This  is  no  kMiger 
an  experiment,  but  an  actual  aocomplished  fact,  and  as  ita  value  for  poUoe 
purposes  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  it  is  hoped  that  cmr  city  oomMii 
wiU  provide  f6r  its  general  use  in  the  department" 

The  report  then  explains  the  box  system  now  in  nae  in 
the  west  division,  giving  cats,  and  diagrams  of  the  instru- 
ments, telephones,  dials  and  patrol  wagon,  and  then  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  usefulness  and  manifold  advantagea  of 
the  system  that  I  thought  it  proper,  and  for  the  beet  inteiests  of  the  oity, 
to  include  in  my  estimates  for  the  department  for  this  year  tibe  piobaUe 
cost  of  introducing  it,  viz.,  t58,120^  exclusive  of  wire  and  M^rhrypft 
boxes,  which  would  probably  bring  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  outfit  up  to 
$100,000.  This  amount  may  appear  large;  but  it  must  be  remembeied 
that  when  once  established,  there  is  no  further  expense  to  be  incmrred  in 
oounection  with  the  system,  beyond  the  ordinary  expoise  of  raoning  it. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  lasting  benefit  in  the  increased  security  to  life  and 
property  which  the  people  will  draw  from  its  use,  wiU  more  than  oom* 
pensate  the  expense  of  its  introduction  and  maintenance." 

^'I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  our  honorable  alkf 
council  that  the  city  has  outgrown  its  police  force  beyond  all  leaaonable 
proportion.  If  the  use  of  the  police  alarm  telegraph  is  provided  for,  it 
will  probably  supply  immediate  necessities;  if  not,  the  police  foroe  must 
soon  be  largely  increased.  The  fact  that  our  present  force  is  numerioally 
insufficieDt  to  discharge  the  constaotly  increasiDg  amount  of  service 
required,  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  argument  hera  This  matter 
has  so  often  been  referred  to  that  all  there  remains  to  say  now  on  the  subject 
is  the  plain  statement  that  the  city  of  Chicago  needs,  to-day,  not  less  tban 
one  thousand  policemen.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  three  hundred 
and  ninety  patrolmen,  the  number  at  present  employed,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  perform  the  work  that  should  more  appropriately  be 
allotted  to  the  larger  number." 

The  amount  asked  for  by  the  chief  was  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  the  following  February,  and  during  1881 
work  on  the  system  was  pushed  with  such  energy  that  the 
close  of  the  year  saw  eight  districts  under  the  protection  of 
this  branch  of  service.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the 
necessity  was  recognized  for  giving  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  wagons,  some  instruction  in  surgery.  The  ambulance 
feature  of  the  system  was  getting  to  be  generally  appreci- 
ated and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  half  dozen  cedls  for 
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the  patrol  wagons  in  cases  of  accident  The  men  detailed 
for  duty  on  the  wagons  were  the  flower  of  the  force,  an 
unusually  intelligent  lot  of  officers,  and  it  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  for  them  to  acquire  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. Dr.  Henrotin,  the  Department  Surgeon,  devoted 
several  hours  of  each  day  to  classes  of  the  Signal  Service  men, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  officers  were  prepared  to 
handle  almost  any  sort  of  simple  surgical  case.  Each  wagon 
was  equipped  with  a  '^  chest  ^'  which  contained  bandages, 
carbolized  gauze,  one,  two  or  three  sorts  of  stimulants,  a 
tourquinet  an  elastic  bandage  to  be  used  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhage in  mangled  limbs,  two  or  three  varieties  of  splints  and 
so  on.  A  phamphlet  embodying  the  points  made  by  the 
doctor  in  his  lectures  to  the  men  was  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  officers,  who  were  quizzed  at  intervals  by  the 
Doctor.  It  covered  the  procedure  in  case  of  sunstroke, 
epilepsy  and  the  Howard  method  for  the  resuscitation  of 
drowned  persons,  as  well  as  points  on  the  treatment  of  poison- 
ing from  narcotics. 
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The  electrical  features  of  the  patrol  system  have  chaU 
lengecl  the  admiratiou  of  electricians  all  over  the  country. 
Professor  Barrett,  the  head  and  front  of  the  working  elec- 
tricians of  the  West,  found,  that. in  carrying  out  tlie  details 
of  the  system  he  had  outlined  in  liis  original  plans,  his 
pathway  was  anything  but  an  easy  one.  The  field  of  inven- 
tion in  the  way  of  electrical  appliances,  such  as  would  be 
called  into  service  in  arranging;  a  patrol  system,  was  pretty 
thoroughly  covered  by  patents,  and  there  was  no  way  he 
could  do  but  go  to  work  and  devise  a  combination  of  instru- 
ments that  would  not  infringe  on  any  of  the  thousands  of 
patents  already  in  the  field,  and  yet  that  should  excel  any 
of  them.  This,  after  a  few  weeks  of  hard  work,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  but  while  waiting  for  the  issuing  of  the 
necessary  papers,  he  fixed  up  a  temporary  arrangement  that 
answered  the  purpose  for  the  first  year  that  the  system  was 
in  service.  He  fixed  up  at  the  receiving  points  a  number 
of  tlie  "registers"  used  by  the  fire-alarm  telegraph.  These 
were  o[)en  to  but  one  objection :  the  record  had  to  be  made 
rather  slowly,  and  in  a  system  like  this,  the  saving  of  a  few 
seconds  was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  receiving 
apparatus  which  he  invented,  and  is  now  used  wherever  the 
patrol  system  has  been  adopted,  is  the  most  compact  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  and  works  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  for  two  boxes  on  the  same  line  to  be  pulled,  or 
the  signals  so  sent  in  that  the  record  will  bo  mixed.  The 
great  ol^jection  to  the  slow  working  registers  was  that  it 
often  happened  that  two  alarms  turned  in  almost  simultan- 
eously would  be  so  blenilod  on  the  register  tape,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  what  signal  had  been  sent  in. 

In  arranging  the  electrical  plant  of  a  district,  three  loops 
of  wire  are  so  strung  as  to  cover  the  points  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  locate  the  boxes.  Upon  each  one  of  these  loops, 
from  eight  to  ten  call  and  telL'pln)ne  boxes  are  connected. 
At  the  station  there  are  throe  registers,  one  for  each  of  the 
lines.     A  "running  card''  or   list  of  the  numbers  of  the 
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boxes  with  their  location  is  close  at  hand.  An  operator  is 
constantly  on  duty.  The  number  of  a  box  is  expressed  by 
a  series  of  dashes  separate<l  by  spaces.  In  registering 
number  3o,  for  instance,  there  would  be  printed  on  the  tape 
three  dashes,  then  a  short  space,  and  then  five  dashes,  thus : 

—     _  _,     That  would  indicate  that  the  wagon  was 

wanted  at  Box  No.  3o.  The  operator,  comprehending  this, 
would  push  an  electric  button  connected  with  the  quarters 
of  the  wagon  crew.  Pushing  the  button  starts  an  electric 
current  at  work ;  a  weight  is  dropjied,  pulling  the  bolts  to 
the  doors  of  the  stalls  of  the  horses;  the  animals  step  out 
to  their  places  and  are  hitched  up;  the  officer  in  charge 
moves  to  a  telephone  connecting  him  with  the  station,  and 
receives  from  tlie  o[>erator  the  location  of  the  box,  and  they 
are  off. 

In  case  a  policeman  got's  to  the  box  to  report  to  the 
station,  as  he  is  required  to  do  every  hour,  he  moves  the 
pointer  on  the  dial  of  the  call  }>ox  one  space,  and  then 
pulls  the  lever.     Tli<i  record  Box  35  makes  in  this  ca.se  is: 

—    _ ..     Xh«^    one    additional  da^ili  means   **tele- 

j)hone''  to  tlie  oj)orator,  and  lie  accordingly  moves  a  switch 
wliirh  connects  a  telephone  at  tJie  station  with  the  one  in 
the  box,  Tli<^  oHicer  gives  his  name,  receives  any  instruc- 
tions there  may  be  for  him,  a  n^cord  is  made  of  his  report, 
and  th(»,  n'port  slieet  is  filed  with  Inspector  Bonfield  the 
next  day.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  learn  where  any 
particuhir  patrolman  wns  at  any  specified  hour  at  any  date — 
something  thnt  often  proves  of  value  in  a  police  depart- 
ment. Jn  tlie  prcpjinition  of  plans  for  tlie  quarters  occupied 
by  the  men  and  the  wagons.  Captain  Hubbard,  who,  at  the 
time  th(^  system  was  l^i'ing  introduced,  was  a  patrolman  in 
the  AV(?st  Twelfth  street  <listri'»t,  made*  a  great  many  valuable 
suggestions.  In  fact  the  (juarters  for  the  wagon  and  the 
men  nre  still  built  on  his  plans.  He  introduced  a  simple 
and  ingeniiius  contrivance  for  the  automatic  opening  and 
closing  of  ilie  big  double  dtH)rs  of  the  houses.      They  open 
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when  the  alarm  comes  in,  and  after  the  wagon  has  been  run 

« 

out  close  and  lock. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  the  patrol  service: 

FIRST  PRECINCT. 

Central  Station  District. — The  quarters  of  the  patrol 
wagon  in  this  district  are  at  the  north  end  of  the  Exposition 
building  in  a  part  of  what  was  once  the  First  Cavalry 
Armory.  The  men  respond  to  alarms  within  the  district 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  river,  on  the  east  by 
the  lake  and  on  the  south  by  Van  Buren  street. 

MICHAEL  MANNING,  pcitrolman,  in  char/sre  of  one  of  the  details; 
born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  August  17,  1855;  came  to  this  country 
early,  and  to  Chicago,  May  10,  1872;  in  June,  1883,  wae  made  a 
member  of  the  police  force,  and  asHigued  to  the  Harrison  street 
station;  while  there  he  hud  a  sensational  light  with  a  female  ma- 
niac on  Fourth  avenue  in  which  he  had  his  right  shoulder  broken; 
was  one  of  the  rolu'f  squad  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  McCormick 
riots  just  before  the  Huymarket  horror:  April  26, 1887,  was  detailed 
in  charge  of  the  Central  wagon. 

DENIS  H.  HARRINGTON,  patrolman;  born  at  Chatham,  New 
Brunswick,  February  1,  181G:  camo  tt»  Chicago  in  1807,  and  July 
14, 1883,  was  appointcnl  to  t\w  police  force;  traveled  a  beat  in  the 
Desplaiues  street  district  for  a  time;  serve^  at  the  West  North 
avenue  station,  and  cm  tlie  Central  detail;  in  Octol)er,  1885,  was 
assigned  to  the  patrol  service,  on  the  Central  wagon;  was  one 
of  the  reserve  force  sent  in  to  the  scene  of  the  Ilaymarket  riot, 
after  the  bomb  was  thrown. 

ANCEL  D.  NORCROSS,  patrolman;  driver  of  the  Central  wagon;  is  a 
graduateof  the  fire  department;  was  bom  at  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y. 
thirty-nine  years  ago;  came  to  Chicago  immediately  after  the  great 
fire;  was  a  member  of  the  tire  department  from  1874  till  1881, 
serving  on  engine  companies  No.  12  and  24;  in  September,  1881, 
the  Harrison  street  wagon  was  put  in  service,  and  as  an  expe- 
rienced and  careful  driver  he  was  wanted  on  tliis  the  first  two-horse 
wagon;  remained  there  for  two  years;  in  18SiJ  was  sent  out  to 
drive  the  West  Lake  street  wagon,  and  in  1885  was  transferred  to 
the  Central;  made  remarkably  Uist  time  with  a  load  of  officers  from 
the  Harrison  street  statifm  to  the  Haymarket,  and  all  through 
that  night  was  busy  hauling  the  wounded  officers  to  their  homes 
or  the  hospital. 
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MICHAEL  J.  COSTELLO,  patrolman,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Central 
station  wa^n  details,  is  one  of  the  best  known  officers  in  the 
department;  bom  at  Rutland,  Kane  county,  111.,  January-  24,  1850; 
came  to  Chicago  while  a  lad  with  his  parents,  and  became  a  police 
officer  March  1*2, 1S73;  as  patrolman  and  detective,  served  at  the 
Madison  (Union)  street,  and  Hinmau  street  stations,  and  on  the 
(Vntral  detail;  did  much  creditable  work  as  a  detective  at  the 
Madison  street  station,  and  matle  a  reputation  as  a  brave  and 
di'terniined  officer  in  many  a  struggle  with  the  desperadoes  of 
that  district;  arrested  and  sent  down  for  .'^5  years,  Tom  Welch,  the 
wife  murderer,  and  in  1847  shot  "Fat  man"  Burke  in  a  desperate 
fight  on  West  Indiana  street;  had  charge  of  a  company  of  men 
under  Captain  Seavey,  in  the  railroad  riots,  and  with  them  went 
to  the  relief  of  a  little  squad  of  officers,  who  had  l)eeu  cut  off  from 
tlioir  companies,  and  surrounded  by  a  maddened  mob  were  being 
pounded  and  shot  to  pieces  at  Halsted  street  bridge;  was  assigned 
to  the  Central  wagon  Februar>'  17, 18^. 

WILLIAM  HUTCHER,  patrolman  on  the  Central  wagon;  bom  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  October  24.  l^^^;  came  to  Chicago  in  18G3;  August, 
1874,  was  appointed  on  the  force,  and  sent  to  the  Rawson  street 
Station;  afterward  was  tninsferrcd  t:»  the  Webster  and  last  to  the 
Chicago  avfMiue  station:  robrnary  17.  I'^sfi.  was  assii^ned  to  the 
Oiitral  stjiti^jii  waj^'on. 

FITCH  A.  'I'AVLOFi,  f)atrohii;in,  drivini;  the  Centrnl  station  wagon; 
btiinat  rii'as.'iiit  l*rairi».'.  Wis.,  .Tuly  1,  l.S4i);  lirsl  came  to  this  city 
in  January.  IsTii,  nm]  July  1>^,  1S7:).  was  appointed  to  the  [>olice 
for»;«*.  I'lri'l  ;s-i^'i!i'(l  to  th»»  Wfst  Twolftli  slr(M»t.  station  [under  Ser- 
t:«-arit  Sinmn  ( )'I)<iiiiu*ll;  s»tv»'.1  tlk-rt' tlinv  years,  then  went  to  the 
Unioi)  >ii««-l  elation;  was  at  th  »  l^akt*  strci't  station  for  a  time, 
and  in  ISSl.  u'«-!it  un  tlie  day  sipiail  (»r  Central  detail;  November, 
1S><.\  was  JiSMi;,MHM|  t.»  tho  Central  waixini;  iliirinir  tht»  railroacl  riots 
of  1S77,  \v:is  orn» «  f  a  si[uad  of  */'.»  nu'ii  \vliii»li  iM'came  <Mit  otT  from 
the  g»'ii«Tal  Iiotly  oT  poliff  at  tlio  Halsted  stn-f't  bridije,  and  sur- 
roiiTnl'Ml  1)>  tin*  iiioh.  wa^i  ainicist  anniliilatod  iM'fore  assistance 
arriv«'»l:  was  shot  on  this  orfasion  ainl  was  seriously  injured  bv 
misfeiU'S  tlin»\vn  by  th<»  inturiatoil  mob. 

Hahkison  SriiKi.T  Disiuict.-  Tlu;  patrol  wa<^oii  at  the 
Ariiiorv  was  1)I-i(mmI  in  scrvico  in  July.  l-'SSl.  It  was  the 
tir.st  wMi^nn  Imilt  for  th(^  soi'viro  iind  fully  O(iai})[)0(l  as  a 
patrol  wMi^un.  ami  ilrawn  hy  two  horses.  It  r(\spoiKls  to 
alarms  within  thi;  district  Ixmndt^il  on  tho  north  by  Van 
Bun*n  stri'(»t,  on  tho  east  hv  tiio  hiko,  on   the   south  l)v  llie 
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Union  Bailroa^l  tracks?,  near  Sixteenth  street,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  soutli  branch. 

THOMAS  POWERS,  patrolman  iu  charge;  boru  in  Chicago,  March  25, 
185(>;  was  appointed  to  the  police  force  in  1879,  and  detailed  at  the 
Twenty -Bt^cond  street  station,  servinj;  two  years  as  a  patrolman; 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Harrison  street  station,  where  he  was 
given  charge  of  one  of  the  details;  in  tiiis  position  ho  has  fre- 
quently distinguished  himself,  hut  never  more  than  iu  an  accident 
at  the  Polk  street  bridge.  A  carriage  load  of  people  had  been 
thrown  into  t]ie  river,  an  alarm  summoned  tlie  Harrison  street 
wagon,  and  Oflicer  Powor.^  whs  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  one  of 
the  women  of  the  party,  who  was  al>out  sinking  for  the  last  time; 
his  coolness  and  judgment  at  critical  times  have  often  proven  of 
valaeto  his  companions  on  t!ie  wagon. 

WILLIAM  GILLARD,  patrolman  iu  charge;  l)oru  in  Franklin  county, 
N.  Y.,  April  10, 1847;  came  to  Chicago  early  iu  185(5,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  department  October  8,  1873,  being  assigned  to 
the  Harrison  street  station,  where  lie  has  remained  ever  since; 
has  been  in  charge  of  a  wagon  detail  for  about  two  years,  though 
he  was  assigned  to  that  branch  of  the  service  iu  December,  1882. 

JOHN  MOORE,  patrolman;  boru  at  Liberty ville,  111.,  April  30,  1857; 
came  to  Chicago  January  1,  1877,  and  joined  the  police  force  in 
December,  1884,  being  located  at  the  West  Twelfth  street  station, 
where  he  traveled  a  beat  till  Janu.'iry  1,  IRSo,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Harrisou  street  station  and  assigned  to  the  wagon 
June  1,  1887;  Pete  Campbell  a  notorious  burghir,  now  serving  a 
term  at  Joliet,  owes  his  continement  t^>  Ollioer  Moore,  who  cap- 
tured him  and  sent  him  down. 

DANIEL  DOXAVAN,  patrolman:  born  in  Ireland  twenty -nine  years 
ago;  came  t  >  Chicago  in  ls<»s,  and  was  appointed  to  the  force  Sep- 
tember 15,  1884;  has  served  all  of  the  time  at  the  Harrison  street 
station,  and,  since  188(>,  on  the  wagon. 

DAVID  RARRY,  patrolman  an^l  driver,  is  a  native  of  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  b:)rn  March  V,l  \KH;  came  to  Chicago  in  1868, 
and  in  November,  1871,  just  after  the  great  lire,  was  made  a  mem- 
lierof  the  force;  served  first  iu  the  Uni(»u  street  station,  putting 
in  ten  years  there;  iu  1881  was  transferred  to  the  (\mtral  station, 
in  the  old  Rookery,  whore*  ht^  drove  the  little  single- horse  wagon 
that  used  to  run  out  of  thore,  and  in  March,  ]88(i,  was  given  a 
place  on  the  Armory  wagon ;  has  been  thnmgh  all  the  riots  since 
the  fire,  and  has  sc^^n  mnch  hard  service,  but  was  never  seriously 
wounded. 

DANIEL  DOHNEV,  l)orn  m  Ireland  in  18.51;  came  here  when  he  was 
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ten  years  of  itj^e,  and  joiued  the  police  force  September  15, 1884; 
siuce  bis  appointment  he  has  divided  his  time  between  travelinsr  b 
beat  and  drivin*;  the  wa^on. 

Twenty-second  Street  District. — A  patrol  wagon  was 
placed  in  service  at  the  Twenty-second  street  station  late 
in  1881,  and  res]>oiids  to  alarms  within  a  district  one  and 
five-eighths  miles  in  area. 

ANDREW  TJARRETT,  patrohnan  in  charge;  bom  in  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, July  20, 1848;  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  ftve  years, 
reaching  Chicago  in  1861 ;  was  connected  with  the  Western  Bank 
Note  Engraving  Ccmipany  for  fonr  years  and  first  joined  the  police 
force  August  20, 1870;  served  at  the  West  Twelfth  street  and  Armory 
stations  before  being  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second  street  sta- 
tion, where  he  has  been  since  the  fire;  was  the  first  man  ap^tointed 
to  a  wagon  when  the  iiatrol  was  introiluced  at  the  Twenty-second 
street  station;  as  a  patrolman  (m  beat,  convicted  a  number  of 
criminals  and  served  in  all  the  riots  except  the  Haymarket,  being 
in  San  Francisco  on  a  furlough  at  the  time  the  bomb  was  thrown. 

JOHN  W.  DUNNE,  patrc»lmfin:  biirn  in  Dublin  county,  Ireland,  Aug- 
ust 15.  181M,  and  came  tn  the  United  States  in  18r?0;  after  a  few 
vears  of  farm  life  in  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  came  to  Chi- 
cago;  followeil  his  trade  in  a  l>last  funiace  till  1S74  wlien  he  joined 
tht»  forcf,  April  2;  has  been  at  the  Tw«'nty  second  street  station 
ever  biiM-e  his  appointment,  and  was  a.ssigned  to  the  wagon  in 
1SX2;  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  when  sliot  at  by  Mike 
Muliloon  Madd<*n,  ainl  was  fearfully  assaulted  in  nridgeiK>rt  in 
the  ia]>ring  of  IsTo;  was  in  the  riots  *)f  1877  and  at  MeCormick's; 
arre*;t<M|  Mcljain  at  Thirtieth  and  (^lark  streets,  with  82.000  in 
stol«*n  ni«)ney  in  his  p<»ss(\ssioii;  MeLaiii  [ileadetl  guilty  and  ttK>k  a 
vear  in  tlu'  pi-niteiitiarv;  travejeil  as  a  ••flv"  in  citizen's  clothes  for 
several  years,  anil  niailc  fin  excellent  record. 

THOMAS  (MTLLION,  patrolman  and  driver;  l>orn  in  Dublin  in  1852; 
came  ti)  Cliicago  wlicii  lie  was  sixt«'en  years  of  age;  teamed  it, 
drove  a  stn-et-car.  ilrifted  amiind  the  country  and  finally  came 
back  t«»  ('lii('a;Xo.  i^'oing  on  the  tire  insurance'  patrol  as  driver  in 
1872;  thi>  follnwin;^^  Near  went  int<»  the  tire  department,  where  be 
remained  till  ls7'.«:  drove  three  \ears  for  the  American  Express 
(■ompany,  ;inil  went  on  tin*  police  fon-e  in  18.^2;  served  at  Det*- 
p!ain«'<  strc.-t  for  a  !cw  inoriths  and  thtMi  went  to  the  Twenty- 
second  strci-t  ^tJltil•Tl  u here  he  li:is  remained;  went  on  the  wagon 
ius  driver  ui  AFarr'h  foilowinLf  hi'^  aiipointment:  made  a  good  record 
as  patrolman  on  hi^at.  and  handleii  his  team  well  in  the  West  Side 
street-car  riot  atid  the  trouble  at  ]Nrc(.!ormi<*k's, 
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WILLIAM  FLTNN,  patrol mnn  in  charge,  is  a  Limerick  man,  born  in 
that  county,  March  24, 1843;  his  family  came  to  Chicago  in  1852; 
became  connected  with  the  force  October  1,  1874;  served  at  the 
Union  street  station  and  at  West  Twelfth  street  before  going  to 
Twenty-second  street;  made  one  of  the  first  crew  detailed  at  the 
Twelfth  street  station ;  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second  street 
wagon  when  it  went  into  service;  was  in  the  riots  of  1877,  West 
Side  street-car  riot,  at  McCk)rmii;k*H  and  the  Haymarket,  his  crew 
doing  noble  work  caring  for  and  hauling  the  wounded;  has  had  a 
number  of  thrilling  experiences  in  dealing  with  the  toughs  (if  the 
West  Twelfth  street  district;  shot  at  by  Ed.  Fitzgerald,  in  1877, 
and  shot  his  assailant  in  self-defense;  Fitzgerald  had  previously 
shot  Officers  Mclnerney  and  Kelly.  Kelly  being  in  an  insane 
asylum  now^  from  the  effeets  of  the  wound;  in  1884,  an  insane 
prisoner,  named  Miller,  cut  Oflicer  Flyun  in  twelve  places,  one  cut 
reaching  to  the  lung,  but  a  stroni?  conHtitution  saved  him. 

STEPHEN  KELLY,  patrolman;  born  in  Tipi)erary  county,  Ireland, 
December  24, 1851 ;  ciime  to  Chicago  with  his  people  in  1865;  was  on 
the  fire  department  fn)m  1S74  till  188.'5,  serving  as  driver  of  Truck 
No.  4,  ;md  Engines  Nos.  G,  7  and  21);  in  1884,  joineil  the  police  depart- 
ment; was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second  ntreet  station  and  to 
the  wagon  in  May,  1885;  was  in  the  street-car  imd  Haymarket 
riots. 

THOMAS  MA  HER,  patrolman;  »x:>rn  at  Willow  Springs,  111.,  June  11, 
1840;  made  Chicago  his  home  in  18(58,  and  joined  the  fonje  Aug- 
ust 26. 1873;  served  at  Union  street  and  Hiuman  street  stations 
before  he  was  sent  t<»  the  Twenty-aeeoud  stn^ot  station;  was 
among  the  first  assigned  to  the  wagon,  an«l  with  Oflk-er  Flynn  was 
out  by  the  insane  man  Miller,  in  18H4:  while  at  t  he  LTuion  street  sta- 
tion, on  his  way  in  with  a  pristaior  named  Haggerty,  was  assaulted 
by  a  rescuing  party,  shot  twiee  antl  fearfully  beaten,  but  he  hung 
to  his  prisoner  and  got  him  to  the  station;  served  through  all  the 
riots,  and  in  1884  sent  Duukle.  Schultz  and  Long,  counterfeiters, 
to  Joliet  for  three  yeiirs,  each;  they  had  $1,700  in  counterfeit  silver 
oertiflcates  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

Cottage  Grove  Avendk  DisTjacx. — The  Cottage  Grove 
avenue  patrol  was  establislied  May  22,  1S82.  Tli«  district 
csontaiiiB  roacy  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city,  extending 
as  it  does  from  Twenty-second  street  soiitli  to  the  city 
limitB,  and  from  the  lake  to  State  street.  There  are  about 
two  square  miles  in  the  district,  with  a  popahition  of  about 
70.000. 
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0-*«.:H^r  •!.  I'^I'J:  ••ari.-  toCr.iCt*'*  :-.t  •.L-?  •.-Ivst?  of  the  war:  duriiif^ 
•.u»s  U»; >.-.!:  ;L'.  &•>.-."►•  1  a>  i»  {civ.iTfr  :r-  t'lr  Ei^iitceuth  Illinois 
Irif.iri*.ry.  (>».  G.:  -.tji^  ;.t  P:tt=»iur.^  Lm.diii^,  Dur.flann.  Mi£siocar>' 
I4iiij»'.  L  »-,k-;'s'  M'l  .:.':i::;  M.-i  .I"i.i>'>r*v:lir..  At  Pittsbnrtf  LanJ- 
liii^  was  .-!ii.'.'i*.y  v.'o  ;!,].- 1-  j  -i:..-.i  ri,^  :»..». i-;.'  f»jrce  iu  1>7«.».  serving 
tirst  at  til*-  ('m'j:i  -•.:•;-:  -r.:r:  .:.:  ii:  1**7*J.  A.-nt  t»  tb»?  West 
Twififih  .*?r»-*--  -tilt:-*;;,  a ;.»-.•■»•  L».* -••.;.••.!  :ill  1?>'».  jiiucv  wh»rLi  he  has 
!-*frv*-*i  at  ttiv  Tvr».':it;. -<♦••". li  i  -urA  0.'ttaj«=?  GrxiVH  statt*.»n.  Joitij^ 
<i«ity  m:.  th^f  wifirtfUi.  Ht  b'»t'i  rititr-.oiifs:  has"  \.ie*Mi  iu  his  press«?iit  jxjsi- 
tiofj  f'»r  two  vi'urs:  sho?  Ht^'.rv  Ji.iriris  a  c«»iore»l  Jt'sperado  who  hnd 

•  •  • 

htabh*r«l  a  mail  aii-i  war?  tryiair  t'»  u't^t  away  iu  1873;  in  1S71. 
arn-st»-i  .T'i:,ijsr»ii.  tli»-  wiff*  m:ir«l»-»r.'r.  at  Piilk  and  Clark  istreet.  and 
liad  tli»' --.ti-fa'-noii  of  st'-'in^  him  s'.vin-:  for  It;  has  sent  to  the 
p*'Fii?*-iiTiary  a  iiuf:.i»**r  uf  iiiei:  '.v)i.j.-»-  comhinfd  s«>ntein'es  agjjrre- 
y^at**  tift  v-two  v*-arsi. 

M<')Kiirs  WHEKLKK.  patroimati;  horn  at  Naperville.  ilL,  January  ft, 
l**"!! ;  j  »iij»*«  I T  ht?  for(!<'  iii  Difr-fmi^rr.  l^**-!.  and  has  been  at  the  Cottage 
(imv  sratio/i  all  tli»>  tini*-,  -^'Awj  .in  tin.'  \va:;on  in  July.  18.*^3;  has 
inaij*'  ail  ♦-Vfu-jlcnt  r»M*ord.  and  pa-ticripated  in  all  the  riots  that 
o«'^Mirn'il  j.ftMr  li»*  b^cainn  a  poli«'»*inaii. 

JAMKS  v..  I'AKUKLL.  patrolm;!'::    borii  aT  O'iuvijo,  N.  Y..  June  4,  1841; 

'•;i!ii««  to  ('l'i«'Mi,'ii  in  ]^\i:  foli-f.vi-.l  ni:lr'»adiiii:  till  Iu*  ji»inod  the 
!«.;.-.-  s.-r.t.  :..|,i-r  Is.  1 -»7 1,  .-••rviiiif  it  Ki."  \V»:.>ti""  a\cnTif  station 
t  ■.Ml  n!i»!.-:i -.  ;iii'i  *  iit-ii  :/"*:n-r  i»  C'lir.i:,''  (rr'»v«-;  was  as."?i^u^'vi  to 
til*'  w.i_- .r.  isi  .Fjiii--.  I'^'^J.  :i!:l  iiji-^  st*rvt>.]  ii(M;i  it  rontimiously 
.-ir;.'.-;  .•..;,'.  J'*..  I  i.i-:  -!,:ir,'  .i;"  tip-  !ii»'!j  wi«i«  ;ir»*  now  in  Joliet,  and 
V. a.--  .'1  ai!  ii.«-  riot-. 

OWI'A"  li<>\\'r.N.  [i;i*r«iiniaii  iri  chariri':  liom  in  (.\jiinly  Ijotrani,  Ireland, 
•  fn  ( ''.ir  i:.;ii';i-.  I'^lii:  I'.-iiu"  to  tin*  I'liitMil  Slati's  in  ls'»7.  and  to 
<'l.ii*;i/ci  }.i.'!i:\  ;i!*-:  ■.\;irii:  AnriiCMl  nt  th^*  N<.»rth  Sido  roHinjkj 
iMill  •.  anii  Im-  .\:I;iij  l*irilvi':t«);j.  fmin  l*»»iS  to  J>s7;^  and  joinetl  the 
po!ii'«-  Icu"  :iri'l'  r  Wii.^irnnrn:  -j-tv*-.!  at  tin*  old  t«'niporarv  station 
»in  l>«!irl»nrn  jiv«  tiMf,  :i:i«l  ;it  llic  JOn.-t  Cliifnj^o  avi'nnc  station 
\\\i"i>  it  u.i-i  ImJlt.  .MltiT .vanl  at  t!i«»  Armory  and  Cotta^o  (»rove, 
makiiiL:  th»' l;ist  cii.-.riL,'**  in  1^?^2;  was  ii.ti'n-'sti'd  in  tjio  wt>rk  that 
liioUt-  lij-  tii»«  Williams  Lr.'in>,'  of  bi>iiy  >nat<rhi«rs.  Dr.  Williams  beinjj 
f  hot  iM  .if  i.ii:{ii  jiu:  III  i:t-{  aw.'iy  from  tin'  nUiciTs;  in  tryini,'tc>  arrest 
Mil."  MaoM.'i  <.ri  a  ^t:lt«•  warnint,  jn  1S7S.  I>o\vi»n  nu*t  with  rr-siist- 
arj<-<-.  .r-l  ->  -f  Iiimi  'i»'ad:  M-ciind  admission  to  tho  penitentiary 
Torn  mn.':'":"  ol'  piopU'  v.iio  witi*  pn»yini,'  on  society:  lias  l>een  in 
all  tin'  !  i- »ts  Mi.M'i' III- joim-i  ttii"  rnrcc. 

PATRICK  AIAHONICV.  patrohnnn;  lM.»rn  in  Clare  county,  Ireland,  Peb- 
rnar>  l.'i.  HM:i'ann»  to  this  country,  and  direct  to  Cliicajfo,  in 
lK<;;j;  jdiiird  tlir  for*'*' ten  years  afterward:  [ml  in  <;ij.'bt  years  at  the 
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Deeritij;  street  Btation,  and  was  then  trausf erred  to  the  Btation 
with  which  he  is  now  connected;  was  assigned  to  the  wa^ou  w!ien 
it  was  first  placed  in  service;  wtis  stabbed  in  the  breast  by  Jiimes 
Furlong  in  1878,  while  tryiujv  to  ejei?t  him  from  a  dance  hall  at 
Wood  street  and  Archer  avenue;  Furlonsj  ^jot  otf  with  a  82.")  fine; 
was  shot  at  by  Bob  Sheridan,  whom  ho  was  trying  to  arrest  for  the 
gas  lioiiso  robbery;  Mahoney  had  him  but  a  gang  rescued  him.  and 
revolvers  were  freely  used;  tlie  Vnillet  intended  for  Mahoney  struck 
Sergeant  (now  lieutenant)  Shepard  in  the  shoulder;  served  in 
all  the  riots. 

THOMAS  S.  BRADY,  patrolman;  born  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  December 
25, 1848;  came  to  Chicago  in  1852;  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry  when  sixt(»en  years  of  age,  and 
served  a  year;  l)eforo  his  enlistment  he  was  connecteil  with  the 
Cleveland  Le.adei',  and  all  the  other  pressmen  but  him  were  called 
out  for  three  months;  Brady  who  was  then  but  a  lad.  worked  the 
presses  alone  for  three  issues;  before  coming  to  Chicago  had 
vainly  trieil  to  enlist  at  half  a  dozen  points,  bnt  was  refused  on 
account  of  his  youth;  Uually  got  in  with  four  smlors  who  took  him 
to  Camp  Fry  and  there  he  was  accepted;  joined  the  i)olice  force 
June  13, 1883,  and  was  sent  to  Cottage  Grove,  after  putting  in 
sixty  days  at  the  Harrison  street  station;  July  20,  1886,  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon ;  h  as  convicted  a  number  of  tough  people 
and  saw  service  during  the  street-car,  McfCormick.  and  Haymarket 
riots. 

THiRTY-FiFrii  Street  Distuict. — The  detail  at  the 
Thirty-fifth  street  station  has  one  of  the  hardest  districts 
in  the  city  to  cover,  adjoining  the  stock  yurds  as  it  does  and 
being  populated  in  certain  parts  by  an  exceedingly  tough 
class  of  people. 

GEORGE  D.  MEAD,  patrolman  in  cliarge;  born  in  Liee<;ounty»  111.,  Octo- 
ber 31, 1841;  served  with  the  Thirl y-lifth  Illinois  from  18(51  to  1865, 
and  at  the  close  of  tlie  wnr  came  to  Chicago,  and  joined  the  force 
April  7, 1873;  served  at  tlie  Ilarriscm  street  station  till  1880,  when 
he  was  transferred  tt)  tlie  Central  detail,  where  he  put  in  three 
years;  in  Au^^ust,  1884,  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-fifth  street 
station,  and  given  char^^e  of  one  of  the  details;  was  thronj^h  the 
riots  of  1877,  and  wjus  at  the  Haymarket  with  his  detail. 

RICHARD  F.  CRONIN,  patrolman;  born  in  Ulster  CA)unty,  N.  Y.,  Fel)- 
mary  8, 1840;  in  18(35,  came  to  (]^hicai,'o,  and  in  December.  1884,  was 
appointed  to  the  police  forces  and  assijfned  to  the  Twenty-second 
street  station;  remained  there  till  Jime,  1H87;  transferred  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  street  station:  was  at   the  Haymarket  as  a  meml^r 
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of  Lieutenant  Rebm's  company,  but  was  not  wounded;  has  handled 
his  share  of  r-riminal  cases,  and  ii<  detailed  as  driver  for  one  of  the 
crews. 

DENNIS  gUINLAN;  Ixjru  in  Ireland  July  2:3,  ia45,and  came  to  Chicago 
iulS<V.).  after  five  y.fars  .s[ien t  in  othcT  parts  of  the  country;  Octo- 
bers. 1^7'i,  was  €ip!>omted  t'.»  the  pulice  force,  and  put  in  nine  years 
at  th**  Twi-nty-se^-'oud  street  .•5tati'.»n;  in  1SS2.  was  transferred  to 
the  Harri.sou  .».trr»-!  station,  where  he  remained  for  two  years; 
tliL-n  was  sent  to  the  Thirty-dfth  s^treet  station,  and  Au^st  7, 1S87. 
was  fss.«'j;u»»d  to  th'- wii:,'on:  was  s'not  by  a  bur^jlur  named  Frank 
Brodie.aud  was  throii^rii  the  riots  of  ISTT.and  was  at  MeCormick's; 
whilf  travelinij  a  b^/at  at  the  Harrison  street  station.  Officer  Qoin- 
Ian  ran  apiaiiirt  a  bart^^nder  named  John  Weaver  with  whom  he  was 
acquaintC'l,  and  was  at  on«.*':*  struck  with  the  unusual  fineness  of 
his  clot h*!'?:.  aii'l  !h».*  bi;;uess  of  his  watch  chain.  He  told  Quinlan 
that  hf  ha'l  ju.-t  r»*i"viv,.d  a  i'heck  from  his  aunt  in  the  old  country, 
and  was  ;^'oiri:;  to  l».av.«  li»r  Ireland  that  night.  Quinlan  invited 
him  down  to -ay  tfcj<xl-byt»  t«»  the  captain,  and  forced  him  to  jjo 
iilnu'^.  Wi-.f'ii  tlifv  i:ot  there  thf-y  found  a  Scotchman  who 
fxclriiniif  1  a-  they  Kitere^l  the  dtnir,  "That  man  has  pot  on  my 
j'Joth*'-."  K»«  Iiuil  been  r«'!ibfMl  of  his  clothin;^%  81f^»  in  cash  and  a 
'•li*'*i:  f'«r  "*':■•  fio!ii!«ls  Fter.in^'.  WeaviT  was  sent  to  Joliet,  an«l 
Hi«-J  tlii;-...  I;;  \y  J.,'i!-.l  i!j.  V.  h' •  kill».'d  a  Companion  in  a  quarrel. 
rif'l  !':•   I  I!.-.    A  h-'i:  ■•]:•  1  hi.-  wif"  to  dontb,  wtT**  sent   down    bv 

WH.J.I  \M  linV.'L:  i.nr:.  v.-.  '['[i.V'-.ivy.  Ir.'iiin.l.  Novfinbt>r -JS.  ISHV.  me 
to  ir  .-  1;.  ♦•••I  St.it-.-  v.:  ]•*."'♦.  aiil  in  ]*»«'.'»  to  ChicajLfo;  <»nlistiMl  in 
Wif  ri:i:*;.  -i\*"i  \Vi."-'.-oij^iij  Voinnti'crsi,  an«l  served  for  nine 
nioi'tli.-;  'ij'S!  ••;i!Ji'-  to  ('hi'.';._ro,  a»nl  remained  lien*:  joined  the 
ff»rc»'  III  .Iiir.f.  l*^**-*!.  ;.r:.i  -  "Vt-ii  at  th**  Pesplaines  street  station 
till  Oftoli.-r  •»!  t:i;ii  '••.ir.  ".i.en  ii»' wa^  transferred  to  tho  Tiiirtv- 
fifth  -t r»M  !  riiitiMi!.  an-l  v.jis  a->ii:n«Ml  tothewai^on:  was  drivintr 
tlie  wa;:«»n  in  n--|'..«,r.  ::•  .i  i-.-iil  «»in' iiij^ht  in  1>*H»,  and  at  one  of 
tlirt  ra:hv;i\  ito-.-h.^'--  \,is  inn  intohy  a  fast  mail  train;  VKith horses 
wi-ri'  UIII'mI  and  t-'  wr^nn  teiluceil  to  kiiidlin<;  wood,  but  no  «»ne 
was  inj'.in'il  '-j-iio'i-l;. , 

JAMFS  DONLIN:  horn  n  N-w  ^'ork  City  November  U.  1S47.  and 
c.'iini' t'l  Cliifi.L'o  ii«  Octol^fT,  iS'iO;  \va>  appointeil  to  the  force 
Jnii»' n.  l"^?^."!.  anil  .■is>::^ni'il  to  the  Harrison  strcft  station  where 
h»»  n-ni.(iinMl  till  * r.'iiisr.'rrfd  on  the  Thirty-tifth  street  8tatii>n, 
N'..\«'njb«r  1.  r<*^l:  wa*-  .•ip[)nint«Ml  on  the  waijon  August  1.  1S87; 
w'.iy.  i»re:-«"ii  :it  th.- H;i> market  as  a  nieniber  of  one  of  the  compa- 
nies sent  in  jifter  the  h  >nib  liati  heeii  thrown. 

MICHAF'J.  M<  <;ltA  TH  is  a  native  of  Waterford  c(mnty,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  I  )oceniber  'Jo,  1H5 1 :  came  to  Chica^,'o  in  1^72.  and  joined 
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the  police  force  in  Deoember,  18^;  was  assitnied  to  the  Thirty-fifth 
street  station,  and  in  March,  1885,  was  detailed  on  the  wagon; 
was  in  the  McCormick  riots,  but  was  not  wounded. 

Stanton  Avenue  Distbict: — The  Stanton  avenue 
station  was  opened  June  11,  1887,  and  a  wagon  placed  in 
service  there  covering  the  district  lying  south  of  Thirty- 
first  street  between  the  lake  and  State  street. 

ANTHONY  PAYTON;  Ijorn  Au>,'nst  4, 1862;  came  to  Chicago  in  1880; 
in  December,  1884,  \vu«  ap[)ointiMl  t*)  the  police  force  and  sent  first 
to  the  Larrabee  street  station;  was  there  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  at  West  Tiiirteenth  street  a  year,  and  a  short  time  at  the 
Gottaf^e  Gn)ve  avenue  station;  when  Stanton  avenue  was  o[>ened 
was  ^ven  charge  of  one  of  the  details;  durini;  the  anarchist 
troubles  was  at  the  Haymarket,  and  at  the  corner  of  Division  and 
Halsted  streets  in  Ai>ril,  188(>,  was  assaulted  by  a  pan^  of  toughs 
and  nearly  killed,  and  it  was  in  the  Larrabee  street  district  that  he 
arrestcHl  Robert  Ziinmeriintr  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for 
assaulting  his  wife. 

CHRISTIAN  HIORTH,  patrolman  in  charge,  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
where  he  was  born  October  8, 1844;  came  to  the  United  States 
October  8»  18fi8,  coming  direct  to  Chicago;  was  appointed  to  the 
police  force  in  1877;  put  in  all  his  time  at  Cottage  Gr(»vo  avenue 
station  until  Stanton  avenue  was  op<'U(.il.  when  lie  was  i)Iaced  in 
charge  of  on<»  of  the  wagons  then-;  lias  handled  a  number  of  good 
cases,  fully  his  share  of  those  that  fall  to  the  jiatrohuan,  among 
others  sending  the  burglar  Frank  Hush  to  the  penitentiary. 

JOHN  COSTELLO,  patrolman,  was  born  in  Ireland  May  21,  ia51,  and 
coming  to  this  country  when  an  infant,  grew  up  in  Chicago;  was 
appointed  to  the  pf)lico  department  in  July,  1885.  and  assigned 
to  the  Harrison  street  station,  where  he  traveled  a  beat  until  ho 
was  transferred  to  the  Stanton  avenue  staticm  when  it  was  openeil; 
he  is  second  in  rank  on  the  wagon. 

JACOB  A.  WEST;  l)oni  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  April  8, 185');  came  to  Chicago 
in  1870;  August  15, 1HK.5»  was  apj>«iiuted  to  the  police  force  at  the 
Hinman  street  station,  where  he  served  two  years,  then  was 
transferred  to  the  Stanton  avenue  station,  where  ho  was  made 
driver  of  the  patrol  wagon;  while  at  the*  Hinman  street  station 
the  McCormick  riots  occurred,  and  he  was  one  of  the  otticers  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  works  to  see  if  there  was  to  bo  any  trouble; 
was  standing  at  the  big  gate  leading  to  the  works  when  the  charge 
of  the  mob  was  made  on  the  workmen  as  they  left  the  place,  and 
Officer  West  turned  in  the  alarm  for  the  wagon  from  Hinman 
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.street  Btatiun;  there  wa.-?  a  lively  tiniif^  for  an  hour  or  so.  bnt  he 
escaped  without  injury.  , 

FRANK  LAWSON,  patrolman,  was  tjom  in  McHenry  county,  lU.. 
December  11.  Ifsif^,  and  came  to  Chicajf«»  in  ls81;  January  10, 1887, 
he  wa.s  apfjointed  to  the  poli^-e  force,  and  assi^ed  to  the  Thiity- 
tifth  .street  station,  from  whicli  he  was  transferred  to  the  Stanton 
av«*ijue  station  when  that  was  opened:  drives  one  of  the  detaib. 
}^  and  is  a  careful  and  reliable  man. 

SECOND  PRECINCT. 

West  Twelfth  Street  District. — The  West  Twelfth 
street  police  district  lia.s  probably  seen  the  development  of 
more  thieves  and  thugs  than  all  other  parts  of  this  city  com- 
bined, and  to  the  officers  of  the  West  Twelfth  street  station 
has  fallen  the  lot  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  rising  criminal 
generation.  A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
protect  tlie  respectable  peojde  of  the  district  against  the 
depredations  of  the  gangs  and  hoodlums  that  infested  every 
cornj»r.  A  sinjj^le  policoman  had  no  terrors  for  the  young 
dft«ipf*radMr-s,  and  it  was  as  often  an  officer  who  was  tackled 
as  a  b<;l;itod  ritizon  who  was  attacked.  Thov  shot,  slusj^ired 
and  st?ibl»cd  at  tlie  slightest  provocation,  and  generally  man- 
aged to  ;rf-t  away  Sfot  free.  It  was  in  this  district  that  the 
riatrol  >VHtcni  received  its  iirst  trial,  and  the  chan^'e  wrouirht 
])y  tin*  introduction  of  the  blue  ])oxos  and  the  dashing  wagons 
was  almost  niiraculr»us.  The  patrol  service,  more  than  anv- 
thing  olsc,  brought  about  the  iniprovenient  of  the  district, 
and  has  inad*?  it  a  [dr^asant  section  to  live  in. 

THOMAS  K.  SHANLKY.  pHtrolman  in  charge;  boni  in  County  Leitrim, 
f  ri'lninl.  in  ]^\2:  oamo  to  this  ronntry  antl  Chicapfoin  185C;  became 
roniH-r-liMl  with  tlio  force  Seplvnilu^r  .'^,  1871,  and  served  throujLfh 
tlio  tlii"k  of  llie  77  ri<.>ts:  s«'rwd  tlin»«»  years  in  plain  clothes  and 
s<-nl  a  L,n»-at  luany  dcM-rvint:  youn^;  men  to  the  i)enitentiary  for 
tlicir  nii.<«i«'tMU;  was  at  the  pcrininiai,'^  between  the  mob  and  the 
polii'c  at  M'-Connick's,  ami  at  llu;  ri»jts  at  Center  avenue  and 
l-jijxhteenth  stn't'ts:  has  never  been  rei»riniauded. 

MICHAEL  M(!MAHC)N.  patrolman;  born  in  Ooinity  Limerick,  Ireland, 
April  121.  IK'^'J,  and  came  to  Chieauo  June  28,  1848;  January  23, 
187'2,  joined  the  police  force;  served  till  Aiurust,  18K3.  when  be 
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resigned;  was  reappointed  in  March,  1885,  and  in  July,  1886,  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon;  made  an  excellent  record  as  a  patrolman, 
and  did  splendid  service  iu  the  riots  of  1877  at  the  McCormiok 
works,  Eighteenth  street  and  Center  avenue  and  at  the  Haymarket; 
has  never  had  charges  preferred  against  him. 

JOHN  GARA.,  patrolman  and  driver;  came  from  BoscommoD,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1845,  to  Chicago  in  1866;  joined  the  force  in 
the  spring  of  1871;  as  a  patrolman  on  beat  was  faithful  and 
eflSoient,  as  the  records  of  the  criminal  court  will  testify,  and  when 
the  wagon  was  placed  in  service  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  selected 
as  a  driver;  has  seen  service  in  all  the  riots  since  becoming 
connected  with  the  force. 

HENBT  CAHBAGHEB,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  County  Monahan, 
Ireland,  in  1844,  but  left  Ireland  to  come  to  America  and  Chicago, 
in  1867;  for  six  years  found  employment  in  the  wholesale  groceries, 
and  in  September,  1873,  secured  a  position  on  the  force,  being 
assigned  to  the  West  Chicago  avenue  station;  since  his  appoint- 
ment has  served  at  the  West  Madison  and  Hinman  street  stations, 
but  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  at  the  West  Twelfth  street 
station;  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  wagon  November  1, 1886. 

lOOHAEL  KENNEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  in 
1849;  when  eight  years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
year  or  two  afterward  came  to  Chicago:  August  9,  1874,  was 
appointed  to  the  force,  and  assigned  to  the  West  Twelfth  street 
station;  was  attached  to  the  Hinman  street  station  during  the  riots 
of  1877,  after  which  returned  to  the  West  Twelfth  st  reet  station, 
where  he  has  since  remained;  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  wagon 
in  1882. 

PATRICK  SULLIVAN,  patrolman  and  driver;  bom  in  County  Clare, 
Ireland,  iu  1850,  and  came  to  Chicago  with  his  parents  in  1852; 
was  a  teamster  till  he  joined  the  police  force  in  January,  1877; 
served  first  at  Deeriug  street  station,  and  then  went  to  the 
Twelfth  street,  where  he  had  served  two  months;  when  the  wagon 
was  introduced  he  was  made  driver;  during  the  two  months  he 
traveled  post  he  convicted  two  men,  "  Fixy  "  Fritz,  who  shot  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  aiul  Breckenridge  the  burglar;  was  the  first  driver  of  a 
patrol  wagon  iu  the  city;  as  a  patrolman  he  served  through  the 
riots  of  1877,  aud  since  going  on  the  wagon  has  taken  part  in  the 
disturbances  at  McCormick's  at  Eighteenth  street  and  Center 
avenue,  and  drove  a  load  of  twenty-five  men  to  the  Haymarket 
riot  in  remarkably  short  time. 

Canalpobt  Avenue  District. — The  patrol  wagon  of  this 
Biation  covers  the  area  bounded  on  the*  north  by  west  Six- 
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teenth  street,  on  the  south  and  east  hj  tiie  riverB.  and  oo 
the  west  by  Loomis  street  It  contains  aboat  one  sqiure 
mile,  and  has  a  population  of  aboat  20,000. 

FBAXK  BEIHM.  patrolman  in  ehaii^:  born  at  B&ltimora,  Ud.,  Mar  21, 
1K3T;  tiv«Hl  there  till  be  was  dfteen  years  old.  vheo  he  remoTcd  to 
Chicago  aod  tallowed  the  trade  of  boxmak^r  till  Jannary  13,  1883, 
when  be  joined  tbe  pobc«  torve  and  was  8sejgn«d  to  the  West 
Twelfth  fllre«l  Etalioo;  after  tt^rriag  two  montht  at  that  statioa 
was  traiutferred  to  the  HarrisoD  street  station,  where  be  remained 
till  the  openin);  of  the  Caoaiport  station,  wben  he  was  transferred 
and  placed  in  i^har^  of  the  wagoD  in  September,  1S86;  was  tbroutth 
the  McCormick  and  street-car  riots,  aod  baa  h  number  of  oredilabJe 
oonvictionB  on  bis  reuird. 

JOHN  BECT'AR,  patrolman:  bom  in  Austria.  May  18,  ISm-.  at  fow 
years  of  a(te  came  to  this  ponntry  and  worked  hs  a  teamster  till  be 
joined  the  force  July  18,  186G;  vas  at  Twelfth  street  first,  but  after- 
ward was  sent  to  the  Canalport  uvpdd^  elation,  and  Janaary  30, 
1887.  was  assigned  to  the  wagon;  Officer  Btv^ar  was  with  Offloer 
Walsh  when  the  latter  was  ahrtt  by  Geise.  and  it  was  Bei'var  who 
arrested  Qeiae.  and  saw  thai  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 

JOHN  M  SI8K,  patrolman  and  driver;  born  in  County  Limerick.  Ire- 
land.  Hatch  8, 18E>0,  and  when  fivs  years  old  came  to  IliiDOia  with 
bia  parents;  when  eleven,  came  to  Chicago  and  followed  thetrade 
of  brickmolder  till  he  joined  the  force  in  1833;  put  in  three  years 
at  the  Weet  Chicago  avenue  station,  and  was  transterred  to 
Canalport  avenue  when  that  station  was  opened;  was  attached  to 
the  wagon  at  once;  served  at  the  Haymarket  and  the  West  Division 
street-car  riots. 

JOHN  O'DONNELL,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ire- 
land, June  22,  1851,  aad  came  to  Chicago  in  1869;  tollowed  his 
trade  as  beater  in  a  rolling  mill  till  June,  1883,  when  he  was  madea 
member  of  the  force;  woe  at  the  Harrison  street  and  Deering  street 
stations  till  the  Canalport  avenue  one  was  opened,  when  he  was 
transferred  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  wagon;  was  in  all  the  riots, 
great  and  small,  that  happened  after  he  had  joined  the  force,  and  he 
has  a  number  of  toughs  stopping  at  Joliet  through  his  efforts. 

PATRICK  FARLEY  is  from  County  Meath,  Ireland,  where  be  waa 
born  December  5, 1854;  when  fifteen  years  old  he  came  to  Cbicasro, 
and  June  1,  1882,  secured  a  position  on  the  police  department; 
when  the  Canalport  avenue  station  was  opened,,  was  transferred 
from  Hiumau  street,  where  be  had  been  on  the  wagon,  and  set  at 
driving  the  one  atthe  new  station;  was  handling  the  lines  the  day 
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of  the  McCormick  riot,  and  ran  twelve  men  in  on  the  scene;  they 
were  the  first  on  the  ground,  and  had  a  hot  time  of  it  till  reinforoe- 
ments  arrived. 

HiNMAN  Street  District. — There  is  in  this  district  an 
area  of  about  four  and  a  quarter  square  miles  to  be  covered  by 
this  wagon.  The  system  was  introduced  in  the  district  July 
7, 1883,  and  the  wagon  responds  to  alarms  between  Sixteenth 
street  and  the  river,  and  Loomis  street  and  the  city  limits. 

JOHN  MONAGHAN;  bom  in  County  West  Meath,  Ireland,  February 
27, 1852;  in  1869  came  to  Chicajtro,  and  in  September,  1885,  was  put 
on  the  force;  served  at  the  Thirty-fifth  and  West  Thirteenth  sta- 
tions before  going  to  the  Canalport  avenue  station,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon  in  August,  1886;  was  present  at  the  Hay- 
market  affair,  bat  escaped  uninjured. 

WIT  jT  J  AM  MAY  WORM,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  at  Olpe,  Gtermany, 
January  5, 1842;  came  to  the  United  States  when  three  years  old, 
remained  at  Detroit  till  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago; in  1874  was  appointed  to  the  police  force  and  assigned  to 
the  Union  street  station,  where  he  served  four  years,  till  the 
Hinman  street  station  was  opened,  when  he  was  sent  there;  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon  January  12, 1883;  was  in  all  the  riots  that 
have  occurred  since  he  joined  the  force*  and  has  stowed  a  dozen 
crooks  away  in  Joliet. 

PATRICK  McCarthy,  patrolman;  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  Au- 
gust 15,  1853;  came  to  Chicago,  1871,  and  February  2, 1880,  was 
appointed  to  the  police  force;  served  first  ac  the  West  Twelfth  street 
station,  but  after  three  months  was  sent  to  Hinman  street;  has 
been  on  the  wagon,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  since  1883; 
was  at  the  McCormick  and  street>car  riots,  and  has  sent  two  men 
to  the  penitentiary  for  long  terms. 

MYLES  DOLAN;  bom  in  County  Leitrim,  Ireland,  June  2,  1853;  came 
to  this  country  and  Chicago  in  1869;  for  several  years  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  City  Hall  departments,  and  May  9, 1882, 
was  appointed  to  the  police  force;  was  at  Desplaines  and  West 
Twelfth  street  for  three  years  before  being  assigned  to  Hinman 
street;  was  detailed  on  the  wagon  in  June,  1886;  was  in  the 
McCormick  troubles,  and  has  to  his  credit  the  usual  number  of 
good  police  cases. 

LAWRENCE  BIRMINGHAM,  patrolman  in  charge;  bora  in  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  February  28,  1847.  When  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  came  to  Chicago,  and  January  28,  1882,  was  appointed 
to  the  police  force;  was  assigned  to  the  Hinman  street  station, 
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and  was  nprer  transferred;  was  given  cbarge  ot  the  mgon  mvv  ii» 
Hay.  1885.  aoil  haA  shuwn  ooQsiilerdbie  ability  in  the  iliacdtargc  of 
hia  dutie?:  was  tbroagh  tlie  UcConai.'k  and  street-car  riots. 

WILLIAM  P.  CX)LE:UA^.  pstrolmaQ;  born  in  Comity  SUgo,  Iretaod. 
March  10,  VHS;  id  16i>1  strack  oat  lor  liimselC  oomins  to  the 
United  Stntea  noil  ublaiaed  empluyment  lu  A.  T.  Stewart's  store, 
where  he  remained  till  167G,  when  be  niored  to  Chicago;  here  be 
joined  tti^  police  force  in  Pebmary,  ISTI:,  pntting  in  his  aizty  days 
at  (he  Deerin^  etreet  Htalioa;  put  in  six  years  ai  the  old  Hadison 
ertreet  statioo,  and  after  flfteea  oiDntii!*  at  the  BawsoD  stt«et  eta- 
tioii,  was  sent  to  Hinmao.  sad  assi^joed  to  Ibe  wa^n  in  JiUy,  188& 
Two  years  agu,  Officer  Coleman  tried  to  arreat  "Speckled"  Oolrin, 
who  luid  killed  a  policeman  in  Ohio,  and  broken  jaiL  Calvin  axwl 
aeferal  uf  bis  iMiinpanioDs  reeisttnl  the  officter  and  then  BSBaaltsd  hial. 
but  he  manuf^ed  to  get  his  man  lu  the  station.  He  baa  been  ebot  at 
often,  bnt  aeems  to  bear  a  cbarmed  life;  naa  in  the  riote  ot  T!  and 
all  of  importsDoe  aiooe  that  time. 

JAUES  HERKEN.  ia  a  native  of  Connty  Clare,  Ireland,  trbere  he  was 
bom  April  6,  1850;  when  foTirteeu  yeard  old,  name  to  New  York, 
and  linally  to  Chicatfo  ia  11^166;  in  tiepteniber,  1830,  was  appointed 
to  the  force,  and  sent  to  Uincnan  street  after  a  month  at  Weal 
Twelfth  street;  was  assigned  to  the  wagon  when  it  waa  pat  m 
service  in  1883,  and  was  in  all  the  riots  tbal  ooonrred  after  be 
joined  the  force. 

Deebino  Street  District. — The  Deering  street  station 
patrol  wagoc  was  placed  in  service  July  4,  1884,  and  owing' 
to  the  heavy  roads  and  the  tough  character  of  certain  dis- 
tricts there,  the  men  on  the  detail  have  anything  but  a  rosy 
time  of  it 

JOHN  J.  MEANT,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
June  15, 1850;  oame  to  ChicBKo  in  1M68,  and  Angost  25,  1875,  was 
appointed  to  the  polioe  force,  and  sent  to  the  Deering  street 
station;  was  throngb  the  riots  of  1877,  and  tbe  street  car  troubles 
of  late  years,  as  well  aa  at  McOormiak's  and  the  Haymarket;  as  a 
patrolman  on  beat,  did  a  great  deal  of  creditable  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  offices  of  tbe  atatioa;  helped  work  up  the  evi< 
denoe  which  sent  Bark,  Kennfnck  and  St«ve  Rogers  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  burglary  in  1881,  and  Sam  Gaskin  was  another  des- 
perado whom  he  helped  place  within  the  walla  of  Joliet. 

MICHAEL  NAOLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland,  December24, 1853,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  April.  1B76;  September  19.  1882,  was 
appointed  to  the  police  foroe  and  detailed  at  tbe  Twenty-aeoond 
street  station,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1883,  when  h» 
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was  transferred  to  the  Deeriog  street  station  and  assigned  to  the 
wagon  in  September,  1886;  was  In  the  McCormick  riots,  but  was 
not  injured;  arrested  Riley  and  Harrison,  the  burglars,  and  sent 
them  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years  each. 

JOHN  P.  NOLAN;  bom  in  Ghicafijp,  April  8,  1851,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  force,  October  26,  1875;  for  four  years  he  served  at 
the  Union  street  and  Hinman  street  stations,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Deering,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  wagon  when  it  was 
put  in  service;  worked  in  connection  with  Officer  Meany  in  settling 
the  Bogers-Burke-Eenuefrick  gang  of  burglars,  and  has  done  his 
share  of  good  work  in  putting  away  the  toughs  of  the  district. 

JAMES  D.  FITZMAUBECE.  patrolman  in  charge;  born  in  Ireland  in 
1840,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1866.  In  1873 
was  appointed  to  the  police  force,  and  after  being  shifted  about 
for  a  time  was  assigned  to  the  Deenng  street  station,  where  he 
was  detailed  on  the  wagon  when  it  was  started;  has  participated 
in  all  of  the  riots  since  becoming  a  member  of  the  force;  sent  down 
to  Joliet  the  notorious  John  Welch,  and,  with  Officer  Meany, 
^'settled"  Sam  Gaskin,  burglar  and  highwayman. 

MICHAEL  OONBOY;  born  in  Ireland  in  February,  1859,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  and  Chicago  in  1877;  in  June,  1883,  was  appointed 
to  the  police  force  and  assigned  to  the  Deering  street  station;  in 
1886  was  detailed  on  the  wagon;  was  at  the  riots  at  Center  avanae 
and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  away  unhurt; 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  Jamed  Crotty  and  Mike 
Nicholson  for  burglary,  and  also  sent  the  notorious  Dan  Cava- 
naugh,  one  of  the  Cavanaugh  brothers,  down  for  ten  years. 

JAMES  BERGEN;  born  in  Ireland,  in  1846,  and  when  he  was  seven 
years  old  came  to  this  country;  in  1855  came  to  Chicago,  and 
August  18, 1870,  was  made  a  member  of  the  force;  served  first  at 
the  old  Armory,  comer  of  Adams  and  Franklin  streets,  and  a  few 
months  each  at  the  Twenty-second,  Deering,  and  Hinman  street 
stations,  before  settling  down  permanently  at  tbe  Deering  street 
station;  when  the  wagon  was  placed  in  service  was  assigned  to 
drive  it;  was  in  the  lumber  yard  riots  of  1874;  in  1872  was  shot  by 
a  man  named  Coughlin;  and  in  1873  was  again  shot,  this  time  by 
the  notorious  *'Dicky'*  Burns;  was  at  the  Halsted  street  viaduct 
during  the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  but,  beyond  a  few  scratches, 
•escaped  unhurt.  It  was  the  crew  with  which  he  is  connected  for 
whose  benefit  a  mob  stretched  a  telegraph  wire  across  the  street 
at  a  height  that  would  catch  the  men  in  the  wagon  about  breast 
high  as  they  were  dashing  along,  and  the  expectation  was  that  it 
would  sweep  them  all  from  the  vehicle.  The  plot  was  discovered 
in  time,  and  a  citizen  cut  the  wire  a  few  minutes  before  the  wagon 
appeared,  in  response  to  an  alarm  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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HoCormick  woriu,  whera  liotiiig  waa  going  os.  H«  aent  J«ff 
Keating  to  the  peaiieatiary  for  lib,  tor  the  nnudar  of  Jantaa 
Townaend. 

West  Thibtebnth  Stbebt  Dibtbict. — The  West  Thir- 
teenth street  wagon  was  pla^bd  in  service  when  the  Btatiou 
waa  opened  May  1,  1886,  jnst  in  time  to  become  valuable 
daring  the  labor  and  anarchistic  troubles  of  that  month. 

AMDBEW  J.  PENNELL,  natiTe  of  BurliDgtoo,  Vt.  where  he  was  born 
NoTflmber  27, 1829;  came  to  Obioago  in  1847,  nnd  at  the  broakiDg 
out  of  the  war  enlisted  in  the  Fonrth  M:icliis!ui  Cavnlry  nith 
whioh  beeervod  tUtmiutered  ontin  1864:  returned  to  Chiraijo. 
and  September  15, 1865,  was  appointed  to  the  pullce  force;  aerteil 
at  the  old  Armoty  till  1866  when  he  went  to  Twenly-second  etreel; 
two  jears  later  waa  sent  to  Cottage  Orov^;  went  bock  to  the 
ArmoTf  in  1870;  waa  made  a  member  of  the  day  eqimd  in  1872, 
and  in  1882  waa  aeut  to  the  Twelftb  street  etntioD,  where  he 
remained  till  he  waa  aent  to  the  West  Thirteenth  street  station,  aud 
aaaigned  to  the  wagon  Hay  1,  1886;  paiticipiited  in  all  the  riots 
Uiat  oocnrred  after  he  joined  the  departmeDt,  and  h»s  di>ne  Lis 
diare  of  good  polioe  work. 

PHILLIP  Q.  MTLLEB,  bom  in  Qemian}i  Ootober  21, 1838,  and  eame 
to  Chicago  in  1S6I;  was  made  a  member  of  the  polioe  toroe  in  Juty^ 
1873,  and  after  patting  in  nearly  two  yeara  at  the  Cottage  Orove 

station,  wna  sent  to  the  Weat  Twelftb  street  station  where  he 
remained  till  assigned  to  West  Thirteenth  street,  and  the  wagon 
May  1,  lB3r>:  sent  Put  Kelly  to  the  penitentiary  tor  three  years  for 
robbery,  and  eerved  in  the  riots  of  187T  and  1886. 

JOHN  McDERMOTT,  born  in  Ireland  in  1853,  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
1870;  WHS  made  a  member  of  the  force  June  IS,  1883,  and  assigned 
to  the  West  Twelfth  street  station,  where  he  remained  till  the 
West  Thirteenth  street  station  was  opened ;  was  detailed  on  the 
wagon  September  15,  183G,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  good 
officer;  nent  Henry  Flannery  to  Joliet  for  eight  years  for  robbery 
in  1883,  and  August  Zino  for  one  year  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill;  took  part  in  the  riot  of  1886,  but  was  not  wounded. 

JOHN  H.  DUNN,  patrolman,  bom  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1845;  oame  to 
Chicago  in  1876;  was  appointed  to  the  force  May  8, 18S2,  serving 
first  at  the  West  Twelfth  street  station  where  he  remained  till 
May  I,  188(1,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Tbirteeotb  street  sta- 
tion; was  appointed  to  the  wagou  when  it  went  into  serriee;  was 
in  the  Haymnrliet  riot,  and  other  disturbsDCes  of  1886,  escaping, 
however,  without  any  injurj. 
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JAMES  HARTIGANi  bora  in  Ireland  in  1850;  came  to  Chicago  in 
1866;  was  made  a  member  of  the  force  in  1884,  being  detailed  first 
at  The  West  Twelfth  street  station,  where  he  remaind  till  the  West 
Thirteenth  street  station  was  opened  in  May,  1886,  when  he  was 
transferred,  and  made  a  member  of  the  wagon  detail,  September  15, 
1886;  was  at  the  McC!ormick  and  Hay  market  riots,  through  which 
he  passed  safely;  sent  the  burglar  Oeorge  Jennings  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  year,  and  has  done  other  good  work. 

JAMES  BRADY,  bom  at  Holy  Cross,  Iowa,  in  1859,  and  came  to  Chi- 
cago  in  1872;  was  appointed  to  the  force  in  May,  1883,  at  the  West 
Twelfth  street  station,  and  remained  there  till  transferred  to 
West  Thirteenth  street,  when  the  station  was  opened;  was  pres- 
ent with  other  members  of  the  detail  at  the  riots  of  1886,  and  has 
been  on  the  wagon  since  May  1, 1886. 

THIRD  PRECINCT. 

The  Desplaines  Street  District. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  districts*  in  the  city.  While  it  embraces 
a  large  territory  devoted  to  manufacturing,  it  also  takes  in 
a  large  section  of  the  disreputable  houses.  There  is  within 
it  a  large  criminal  population  demanding  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  officers.  The  wagon  at  this  station  does  a  great 
deal  of  running  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  presence  of 
the  lodging  house  element  and  barrel-house  habitues  is 
always  a  menace  to  the  public  peace,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  blue  wagon,  with  its  little  crew  of 
determined  men,  is  within  call  of  everybody,  there  is  no 
telling  what  disturbances  there  would  be.  As  it  is,  the 
detail  on  this  wagon  have  probably  been  called  on  more 
murders  than  any  other  in  the  city. 

JOHN  WHEELER,  patrolman  in  charge,  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  efficient  man  in  the  service.  His  connection  with 
the  Bill  Allen  case,  referred  to  at  length  elsewhere,  in  which  he 
shot  and  killed  that  desperate  negro  mnrderer,  only  gave  general 
publicity  to  the  fact  thai  he  was  a  nervy  and  courageous  officer.  He 
was  bom  at  Wheaton,  111.,  February  8, 1851;  came  to  Chicago  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  and  October  24,  1878,  was  appointed  on  the  police 
force  and  assigned  to  the  Union  street  station;  here  he  showed 
that  he  was  a  man  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  pinch,  and  when  the 
patrol  wagon  was  put  in  service,  he  was  given  charge  of  one  of  the 
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aid  «raw  le  CUnAa  n  tlie  tpiin^  at  1871 :  doBDod  tim  Btar  m 
I  nllimiMii  JaBBSr?  Ifi^  1879,  and  pot  in  lui  tatj  i»j*  mt  tbe  Wwt 
Oiiaco  BVMriM  MMtMo,  vm  sriervard  at  tfae  West  Lake  rtreet 
itetian,  aoil  wb«  Hoallj  sent  U>  tbe  old  Unioci  ttivet  atatkn, 
Mlmi  b«  remained  imti!  aMagned  to  the  va^oo  id  April.  1881;  was 
wMiOSmr  Wheeler  at  the  Dw»7  arrret,  and  «a>  also  prrwrat 
vbna  ili«  irrew  ctiaaed  aod  amated  McLain  and  Caters  for  the 
uiu4>r  of  8am  Booth  in  18e& 

JAKES  BYBNES,  drim;  bom  in  UeBtary  coontr,  DL,  Beptombv, 
IMO,  sod  tmA  np  hia  mideoce  in  Chicago,  Norember  1,  I87V; 
June  13,  1883,  vsa  appointed  to  th«  polios  foroe^  and  at  tbe 
Denplainea  street  station  pat  in  all  his  time  tor  tvo  j-ears,  being 
aasifoied  to  drive  the  wagon  in  Jane,  1885;  while  traTeling  a  beat 
be  made  a  number  at  important  arreetE,  Billy  Felton  and  Qeorge 
Tjamont,  colored  thieveti,  George  WiIeod,  alias  Walsh,  against  whom 
he  had  teventeen  charges  of  robbery  and  larceny,  George  Kelly, 
Fat  Carroll,  Jnhn  HcKepaa  aud  John  McNamee,  being  among  the 
more  noted  criminals  he  baa  aeot  to  the  penitentiary. 

JAMEB  S.  LIfiBV,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  at  Gape  Elizabeth, 
Maine,  November  9, 1642;  enlieted  in  the  Sixth  Uaine.which  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Hancock's  Brigade.  After  two  years  and 
a  half  in  the  army,  shipped  in  the  navy  and  put  in  two  years  with 
the  East  Gulf  Squadron  etationed  moat  of  the  time  at  Key 
Went;  cama  to  Chicatfo  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  joined  the 
police  force;  was  assigned  to  tbe  old  Union  street  station  which 
was  afterward  removed  to  Desplainee  street,  and  was  never 
transferred  thereafter.  January  7,  1881,  when  the  wagoa  was 
piiiiml  iu  service,  was  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  crews;  within 
a  mouth  afterward  be  was  tbrowu  out  oCthewa^on  whilereeponding 
tonu  alarm  and  had  hiaehoulder  broken;  has  had  theosaal  expe- 
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riences  of  old  policemen  in  being  shot  at  and  haying  numeroas  des- 
perate struggles,  but  he  always  escaped  luckily. 

J^OHN  HICKEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Limerick  in  1839;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1864,  and  September  12, 1868,  was  appointed  to  the  police  force 
and  assigned  to  the  Union  street  station  with  which  he  remained 
until  it  was  removed  to  Desplaiues  street,  when  he  changed  also, 
was  as9igned  to  the  wagon  with  Officer  Libby  when  it  was  first 
introduced;  served  with  Libby  through  the  riots  of  1877,  and  the 
other  minor  difficulties,  but  was  ofT  watch  when  the  Haymarket 
affair  occurred  and  therefore  missed  that. 

MICHAEL  HENNESST,  patrolman,  native  of  Illinois,  was  born  at 

* 

Rutland,  Kane  county,  Decembers,  1854;  in  November,  1869,  oame 
to  Chicago,  and  June  13,  1883,  was  appointed  to  the  police  force, 
being  assigned  to  the  Desplaines  street  station;  May  8,  1885,  was 
transferred  to  the  wagon  of  which  he  is  the  driver. 

West  Lake  Street  District. — A  patrol  wagon  was 
placed  in  service  in  the  West  Lake  street  district  in  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  It  covers  the  territory  lying  between  Kinzie  and 
Harrison  streets,  and  between  Hoyne  avenue  on  the  west 
and  Ann  street  and  Centre  avenue  on  the  east  It  is  chiefly 
a  resident  district,  some  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city 
being  within  its  precincts. 

THOMAS  GRADY,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Ireland  on  January  1, 
1830,  and  came  to  America  in  1848,  came  to  Chicago  1849,  and  in 
Jane,  1866,became  attached  to  the  police  force;  was  detailed  at  the 
West  Lake  street  station  where  he  has  served  continuously  ever 
since;  the  position  of  officer  in  charge  of  one  of  the  details  has 
been  filled  by  him  off  and  on  since  the  wagon  was  placed  in  service, 
has  handled  a  number  of  important  cases  in  his  time  and  is  par- 
ticularly successful  in  working  in  the  district  where  he  has  served 
so  many  years;  is  known  by  about  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  precinct. 

JOHN  O.  DO  WD,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  in  1846,  January  7,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  four  years  old;  in  1864  he  made  Chi- 
cago his  home,  but  it  was  not  till  June,  1883,  that  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  force;  was  then  assigned  to  the  Desplaines  street 
station  and  after  a  month  there  was  transferred  to  the  West  Lake 
street  station  where  he  has  been  ever  since;  April,  1884,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon;  saw  what  there  was  to  be  Eeen,  after  the 
first  awful  outbreak,  at  the  Haymarket. 

MARSHAL  N.  WALTON,  driver,  is  a  veteran  of  fifteen  years'  servioe; 
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bora  in  l>apmgo  eoostj,  IlL.  S^pteiober  1 1.  Ifilfi,  cane  la  Chkaco 
ID  1861;  in  tbe  •pring  of  1S7J  b^-ame  a  tnemberotlbs  polioe  focoe. 
bMlwfintaMigiMdtotbetem;>"nirT  station  oa  Hurao  etraet;  tn 
1874,  wu  tnniCerndto  the  Unitia  stre«t  etation,  aad  tbers  be 
iWBWnwi  tJU  JaanaiT,  ISBI,  when  he  was  semi  to  ttie  Central  iletail 
■nd  Mii|[iiwl  to  dri*«  Um  BiDgLe-horse  wagoD  that  theo  ran  oat  oT 
iheIIookM7;  held  tbe  poaition  of  driver  oa  I  bp  Central  vai^on 
unto  Vvnh.  ISaS,  when  he  «ae  trsnsTerrec]  to  tbe  We«t  Lik^ 
iUeel  itatian;  hk  waspn  was  preeect  and  rendered  efficient  urr- 
iee  at  the  HftTinuket  riot;  smellad  povder  and  saw  blood  during 
the  riotaof  1877,  u  he  «u  one  ut  tbefev  policemen  who  bad  to 
fl^t  lot  Uuir  UvM  at  tb»  Halste<l  Btroel  viadoct;  vhba  Offioer 
Ktdl  Tajlor  went  dawn  under  u  ballet  from  a  rioter.  Officer 
Walton  waa  I7  his  aidey  and  Toii^bt  ble  vmj  oat  with  tbe  wounded 
pun;  aa  a  {ntzofanan,  ha  handled  a  large  Dumber  of  important 
oaaM  and  halt  a  aoore  of  deeperat«  biehwaymen  and  burglars  now 
aanring  theutimein  tbepeoitentiary  atteet  the  Bnc^cessfulne^a  of 
hialabrai;  tbo  moat  widal7  known  of  these  was  ~Xibs/' Wilson, 
the  old  time  bnrgiar  who  ia  doing  a  seventeen -jear  stretch. 

HICHAEIjO.  EUUVIN, patrolman;  bom  in  Kovb  Scotia.  February  4, 1837; 
oams  to  Qiioago in  1814,  and  was  made  n  member  of  the  Force  October 
20,  186S,  being  aadgned  to  tijc  0UI  TnLoc  street  Rtiillon.  which 
waa  thee  new;  waa  thera  tbri-e  VL^aru  :ui.\  the ti  rei^i^'ue>l;  went  into 
the  lamber  bneineaa  tor  three  years;  was  elected  constable  and 
spent  five  and  a  taulf  years  at  that,  and  then  was  made  an  inspector 
in  the  bealtli  department  for  two  yenra;  the  next  year  was  pnseed 
doing  gaani  duty  in  the  shops  at  tbe  Bridewell,  and  then  be 
returned  to  the  police  department;  was  at  Union  street  lor  a  year 
and  then  was  transFerred  to  tbe  West  Lake  street  station,  where 
be  was  Bseigned  to  take  charge  of  the  wagon  August  14.  1881;  was 
in  the  atreet-car  riots  of  1885.  and  foiihfnlly  diacbarged  the  duties 
imposed  upon  bim  by  tbe  regulbtions  of  the  department. 

JOSEPH  NORMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chieago,  April  24,  1860;  in 
1884  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  men  added  to  the  force,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  West  Lake  street  station;  was  one  of  Lieutenant 
Stanton's  company  at  tbe  Qaymarket,  and  had  part  of  his  left 
band  and  hie  left  heel  torn  oft  by  pieces  ot  the  infernal  shell ;  waa 
in  tbe  hospital  tor  a  year,  and  as  eoou  as  he  recovered  was  detailed 
on  the  WBgou ;  was  at  the  Eighteenth  street  disturbances  the  night 
before  tbe  Haymarket  affair,  and  at  the  street-car  riots, 

JOHN  T,  O'HARA.  patrolmuu,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  lie  was 
born  June  4,  1850;  came  to  Chicago  in  1865,  and  weut  on  the 
police  force  January  9,  1879,  at  the  West  Chicago  avenue  station; 
in  1S81  wijs  transferred  to  the  West  Lake  street  station  and 
detailed  as  driver  of  the  wagon;  bae  shown  himself  to  be  a  per* 
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fectly  trustworthy  man,  and   his  superior  officers  have  reposed 
great  confidence  in  him. 

West  Madison  Street  District. — The  patrol  wagon  of 
ibis  station  covers  the  territory  bounded  by  Kinzie  street, 
Hoyne  avenue,  Harrison  street  and  the  city  limits.  It  has 
an  area  of  two  and  one-fourth  square  miles.  The  wagon 
was  placed  in  service  in  January  of  1881. 

LUMAN  BABKLEY,  patrolman  in  char^^e,  was  bom  at  Dondass,  Can- 
ada, January  17, 1839;  came  to  Chicago  in  1865;  followed  his  trade 
as  baker  at  Woodman *s  bakery  for  a  namber  of  years,  finally  join- 
ing the  police  department  July  18,  1873;  served  at  the  Twelfth 
street  and  Union  street  stations  till  1876,  when  he  resigned  and 
went  into  business;  in  March,  1881,  re-entered  the  force,  and  Sep- 
tember 1, 1886,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  wagon. 

EUBON  0.  SCOTT,  patrolman  and  driver,  is  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  August  1,  1815 ;  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  enlisted  from  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Twenty-second  New 
York  Cavalry,  and  was  with  that  organization  through  all  its 
engagements— Malvern  Hill,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Cold  Harbor,  on 
Wilson's  famous  raid,  and  so  on ;  came  to  Chicago  and  took  up  a 
residence  here  in  1873,  and  four  years  later  joined  the  police 
department;  while  putting  in  his  sixty  days  at  the  West  Twelfth 
street  station,  the  railroad  riots  broke  out,  and  his  first  experience 
as  a  policeman  was  very  lively;  was  transferred  to  the  West 
Madison  street  station  when  it  was  opened  in  18S1,  and  assigned 
to  the  wagon;  Maurice  Kelly,  one  of  the  most  desperate  men  who 
ever  preyed  upon  the  public,  was  arrested  by  OflBcer  Scott  in  1882; 
Kelly  was  a  safe-blower  and  a  thoroughly  reckless  character,  and 
when  he  saw  the  officer  approaching  him  he  made  for  his  gun,  but 
his  finger  slipped,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  grip,  Scott  had 
him  covered  and  he  was  soon  oa  the  way  to  the  station ;  several 
crooks  of  distinction  were  put  out  of  the  way,  in  the  penitentiary, 
by  OflScer  Scott  while  he  was  at  the  Twelfth  street  station;  he  is 
an  animal  trainer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  team  on  the  patrol 
wagon  can  do  everything  but  talk. 

NATHAN  A.  BRISCOE,  patrolman  in  charge,  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
Canada,  April  1, 1826;  came  to  Chicago  in  1856  and  in  1863  was 
made  a  member  of  the  police  force;  was  assigned  to  the  West 
Market  Hall,  when  Captain  Turtle  was  in  charge,  and  there  were 
fourteen  patrolmen ;  this  was  then  known  as  the  second  precinct 
and  the  officers  attached  to  the  station  looked  after  the  whole 
West  Side;  he  had  traveled  beat  but  a  few  months  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,and  in  1865, when  the  West  Twelfth 
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street   statiua   was  opened,  he  whs   placed   ia  charge  of  it;  vns 

AfEerward  ehitted  to  tbe  Weet  Slailison  street  nod  Weet  Chicago 

I  aveDue  slatlooa,  and  held  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  llenMaant 

■  until  1879,  when  lie  reeigned  and  waa  onl  of  the  department  for  three 

I  j'eara;  irent  back  on  the  force  as  a  patrolman  at  the  West  Hadiaon 

P  street  station,   and  was  placed   in   cbarge  of  the  patrol  wagon; 

waa  through  the  lumber  riots  of  IST-t  end  all  the  '77  railroad 

troubles;  haa  had  many  narrow  eacapes  in  the  years  he  has  been  a 

member  of  the  force,  and  has  sent  his  share  of  men  to  the  penitan- 

tiarj". 

MARTIS  CABUSON.  jiatrolman;  born  in  Norway.  December  14,  1836, 
and  oaiun  to  the  United  HtaCes  in  I860;  ten  years  later  waa 
appointed  to  the  police  force  and  attached  to  the  Union  street 
station,  wherehe  remained  tor  three  years,  when  he  reaigne<l-,  in  1877 
re-entered  the  department  and  served  two  years  at  the  West  Chi- 
aago  aveiine  station  when  he  a^aia  resigned;  in  18S2  returned  to 
the  department,  this  time  being  BBBigned  to  tha  West  Madison 
street  atation  which  had  been  opened  bat  a  short  time,  and  in 
Jane  of  that  year  was  assigned  to  the  wagon;  waa  in  the  McCor- 
mick  and  Eightcienth  street  riots  but  escaped  injury. 

MICHAEL  J.  HORAN,  i.Hlroluiim  anJ  driver,  one  of  the  men  who 
enflered  from  the  bomb  of  the  anarchiste  at  the  Haymarket  horror; 
was  born  in  Buffalo,  January  24. 1849;  oame  to  Chioago  when 
two  years  old;  in  1882  was  made  a  member  of  the  force  and 
assigned  to  the  Lake  street  station;  the  night  of  tbe  Haymarket 
riot  was  detailed  under  Lieutenant  Stanton  for  epecial  duty,  and 
was  in  the  fourth  company  that  marched  to  where  the  speeches 
were  being  made;  wKeu  tbe  bomb  exploded  he  fell  wounded  in 
tour  places,  the  rooet  severe  injuries  being  in  the  right  kuee,  left 
arm  and  wrist;  was  laid  up  for  nearly  a  year  and  will  never  fully 
recover  the  use  of  his  leg;  in  January  of  1887  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  drive  a  team,  and  was  assigned  to  the  wagon  at 
this  station;  bears  the  reputation  of  a  careful  and  oonscientious 
officer. 

FOURTH    PRECINCT. 

West  Chicago  Avence  District. — June  17,  1883,  the 
patrol  wagon  at  the  West  CLicago  avenue  station  was 
placed  in  eervice.  It  reaponds  to  alarms  within  the  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  north  by  Augusta  street,  south  hv 
Kinzie  street,  east  by  the  river  and  west  by  the  city 
limits.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  three-fourths  of  a 
square  mile. 
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JEREMIAH  D.  DONAHUE,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Ireland, 
April  22, 1857;  came  to  Ohicago  in  tbe  summer  of  1873;  in  Jane, 
188(),  was  made  a  member  of  the  police  force,  assigned  first  to  tho 
Hinman  street  station,  he  served  there  and  at  the  North  avenue 
station,  being  trausferred  to  the  West  Chicago  avenue  station  in 
August,  1887;  in  1885,  early  in  January,  arrested  John  Sohultz,. 
alias  Wagner,  a  desperate  burglar,  and  sent  him  to  Joliet  for  five 
years;  Johnson  and  Eddie  Harper,  notorious  oriminals,  are  also 
serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary  through  the  good  efforts  of  this 
officer.  « 

BOALD  LUND,  patrolman;  bom  in  Norway,  August  29, 1845;  oaxne  to- 
Chicago  early  in  1866,  and  followed  his  trade  till  1873,  when  he^ 
was  api)ointed  to  the  force  and  detailed  at  the  West  Chicago 
avenue  station,  afterward  served  a  short  time  at  Bawson  street 
station,  but  when  the  West  Chicago  avenue  wagon  was  put  into 
service,  was  detailed  upon  it;  was  actively  engaged  during  the 
riots  of  1877,  and  at  the  Haymarket  the  detail  with  which  he  is 
associated  did  excellent  service  in  removing  and  caring  for  the 
wounded. 

MICHAEL  CONNELLY,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Ireland,  July 
19,  1857;  came  to  Chicago  in  1873,  and  in  1881,  early  in  April,  was 
appointed  to  the  force  and  detailed  at  the  West  Twelfth  street 
station  where  he  served  till  1883,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
West  Chicago  avenue  station  and  assigned  to  the  wagon;  during 
the  McCormick  riots  was  at  the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  and  went 
through  a  great  many  lively  experiences;  has  had  a  number  of 
important  police  cases  during  his  connection  with  the  department. 

w^iiiTiTAM  LAVE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago,  December  19,  1859; 
November  15, 1884,  was  appointed  to  the  police  force,  and  assigned 
to  the  Chicago  avenue  station,  where  he  has  served  all  his  time; 
was  detailed  on  the  wagon  in  November,  1885;  was  present  at 
McCormick's  and  the  wagon  with  which  he  is  connected  is  the 
one  that  participated  in  the  rescue  of  Officer  Casey  from  a  mob 
of  howling  anarchists. 

THOMAS  F.  M  AHER,  patrolman  and  driver;  bom  in  Ireland,  February 
13, 1860;  came  to  Chicago  in  1879;  in  December.  1884,  was  apjwinted 
to  the  police  force  and  assigned  to  the  West  Twelfth  street 
*  station,  afterward  served  at  the  Hinman  and  Canalport  avenue 
stations,  driving  the  wagon  at  the  latter  place  till  transferred  to 
the  West  Chicago  avenue  station  and  detailed  on  the  wagon 
there;  was  in  the  McCormick  riots. 

CHARLES  H.  ROCHE,  patrolman  and  driver;  bom  in  Dupage  conn ty,^ 
HI.,  July  25, 1861 ;  May,  1882,  was  made  a  member  of  the  pohoe 
force,  >)ein^  detailed  at  the  Desplaines  street  station;  in  Septem* 


ber,  1883,'wu  tranBtsmd  to  the  West  North  avenne  ststiaD, 
where  he  eeired  toi  a  year  and  then  was  eent  to  the  Weel  Chiont^j 
sTODoe  etation,  where  he  was  made  driver  of  the  wagon- 

WbsT  Nobth  Atenue  Distbict. — August  21,  1883. 
the  West  North  arenae  district  was  established,  and  a 
wagon  pat  in  serrioe  there.  The  bontidaries  were  fixed  at 
Armitage  lOed,  Ashland  avenne,  Angasta  street,  and  the 
city  limits.  There  are  eometbiug  like  two  square  miles 
covered  by  the  lines  of  the  patrol  system. 

OEOBOE  W.  K  BOTOROFT,  patrolman  in  chaTfie;  bom  in  Cork, 
Iraluid.  Maroh  IS,  lUT;  oame  to  Chicago.  lSf>6,  where  be  followed 
hie  trade  aa  a  tanner  until  An^-oat  12. 18T3,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  polioe  foroe  and  sSEigu^d  to  the  Rikwaoa  street  statiou; 
after  four  ymra'aervioe  left  the  department  to  tr/ farming  in  New 
York  and  Tezaa,  and  after  tlie  grasshoppera  bad  eaten  him  oat  of 
bonae  and  home  in  Texaa,  rei  :irii<?i1  to  Chiaagu,  and  io  Jane,  1860, 
went  back  to  hia  beat  in  thi'  !'>in-si>a  street  district;  aerred  there 
and  at  the  West  Lake  street  r^tnLinn  and  on  the  Central  detail; 
was  detailed  at  the  West  hMrth  avenue  station,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  wagon  there  when  it  went  into  gerrice;  he  took  part 
in  the  riota  of  1877,  and  it  was  his  wngon  that  took  from  the 
station  to  hia  home  ttte  bodj  of  Officer  Mathiaa  Degan,  the  first 
of  the  Haymarket  viotims;  other  offloers  wounded  on  tliat  memor- 
able uiirht  were  aided  by  the  crew  of  the  wagon  in  charge  of  tttis 
cool-beaded  officer. 

ELEF  DANIELSON,  patrolman,  bom  in  Norway,  Angnat  22,  1834, 
and  in  1861  came  to  the  United  States;  followed  the  aea  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  Anally  came  to  Chicago  where,  in  I8T3,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  police  force,  putting  in  his  sixty  days  at 
the  old  station  at  the  comer  of  Madiaon  and  Union  atreete;  aaw 
the  thick  of  the  flght  during  the  railroad  riots  of  T7. 

MICHAEL  BURNS,  driver;  born  in  Ireland  in  1860,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  six  years  old;  June,  1883,  was  appointed  on 
the  police  force  and  BsaigDed  to  the  Deeplaines  street  station; 
served  here  but  thirty  days  lieing  transferred  at  the  end  of  that 
time  tu  the  West  North  avenue  station,  where  he  was  made  driver 
of  the  patrol;  has  established  a  repntatiou  as  a  skillful  handler  of 
tiie  ribbons  in  fast  driving. 

JOHN  HANRAHAN;  born  in  Irelaud  September  30,  1834;  came  to 
Chicago  in  April,  1851;  was  appointed  to  the  force  io  Ootol>er 
1^70,  serving  Hrst  at  the  Union  street  station,  and  lat«r  going  to 
the  West  Chicago  avenue  station,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
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to  the  West  North  avenue  station,  and  assi^ed  to  the  wa^on, 
September  1, 1887;  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
riots  of  1877  and  the  anarchist  troubles  of  1886,  and  was  once 
wounded  in  discharge  of  his  duty;  was  shot  through  the  wrist  by 
a  thief  in  18S1,  but  soon  recovered  from  the  effects;  is  a  careful 
officer  who  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  his  superiors. 

JOHN  0.  GUNDEBSON  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  passed  a  decade 
or  more  in  the  service  of  the  city;  was  bom  in  Norway,  March 
15,  1845,  and  came  to  Chicago  when  he  was  but  three  years  of 
age;  in  1876  was  appointed  to  the  police  force  and  sent  to  the  Union 
street  station,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  West  Chicago 
avenue  station  in  1881,  and  when  the  West  North  avenue  station 
was  opened  was  sent  there,  being  detailed  on  the  wagon  in  June, 
1883 ;  he  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot  after  the  bomb  had  been 
thrown;  as  a  patrolman  he  has  made  an  excellent  record. 

JOHN  R  LOOBY,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  14,  1842,  and 
oame  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  before  the  fire;  July  11, 1882,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  force,  being  sent  first  to  the  West  Chicago  avenue 
station,  and  remained  there  till  September,  1883,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  West  North  avenue  station,  and  assigned  to 
the  wagon  of  which  he  is  the  driver. 

Rawson  Street  District. — The  Eawson  street  district 
embraces  an  area  of  one  and  a  quarter  square  miles,  and  is 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  rolling-mill  district"  of  the  city — 
the  extreme  northern  portion  west  of  the  river,  extending  to 
the  west  as  far  as  the  city  limits.  Much  of  the  work, 
owing  to  the  poor  roads  in  the  district,  is  of  the  heaviest 
character,  and  the  stock  in  this  district  has  harder  work  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

ifATTHEW  FOLEY,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1843; 
oame  to  Chicago  in  1866,  where  he  followed  his  trade  till  August, 
18,  1875,  when  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  police  force;  his 
arrest  of  G^rge  Anderson  for  murderous  assault  April  12, 1885, 
was  followed  by  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  and  a  sentence  of 
three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

MAX  HEIDELMEIEB,  patrolman  in  charge;  bom  in  Bavaria  August 
22, 18i5;  came  to  America  in  1867,  and  in  1869  to  Chicago,  where 
ke  followed  his  trade  of  tinner  until  March  27, 1874,  when  he  was 
appointed  on  the  force,  being  sent  to  the  East  Chicago  avenue 
station  under  Captain  Gund;  was  there  four  years,  at  Larrabee 
street  station  a  little  over  three,  then  at  the  Harrison  street 
station  nearly  three  years,  serving  about  a  year  on  the  wagon 
there;  back  to  Larrabee  street  in  1883,  where  he  was  on  the  wagon 
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tor  a  time;  then  to  the  Central  detail,  where  be  was  pot  oa  m 
oroaaing  for  a  few  months,  and  Anally,  when  the  Bawaon-afcreet 
wagon  was  pat  into  aeryioe,  was  detailed  there,  and  haa  b^en  thern. 
ever  ainoe;  the  most  important  oaae  he  haa  been  oonneoted  with 
was  the  poisoning  exploit  of  Lorenao  Krag.  [Kmg  married  one 
of  Officer  Heidelmeier's  sisters,  and  a  nieoe  named  La 37  Haidel- 
meier  lived  with  them;  Krag  had  them  both  insured  in  the  matul 
benefit  organisation  known  as  the  Knighta  and  Ladiea  of  Honor, 
and  when  Mrs.  Erug  died,  after  a  aomewhat  lingering  iHncins. 
oolleoted  the  mon^.  A  little  later  Jjuay  Heidehneier  waa  taken 
mysteriously  ill,  and  ahe,  too,  died.  Then  Officer  Hnidolmnior 
auapeoted  poison;  a  post  mortem  and  aubaequent  ohemioal  analywa 
ahowed  tnat  both  the  women  died  from  the  effeota  of  anoiie. 
The  oaae  oauaed  a  good  deal  of  aenaaticm  at  the  time  of  Krag% 
arrest,  and  Officer  Ueidelmeier  deserves  oonaiderabla  oradit  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  pushed  the  prosecution  of  the  oaae^  Krag' 
getting  an  eighteen  yeara'  aentenoe  in  the  penitttitiaxy.] 

SIMON  KLIDZAS,  patrolman;  was  bom  in  Poland  tweoftj«iiiiio  yeaiv 
ago;  came  to  Ohioago  in  1881,  and  December  16^  188i,  Joined  the 
police  force;  aa  there  are  large  Polish  settlements  in  the  Bswaon 
street  district.  Officer  KUdsas*  aervicea  are  almost  abaolntely 

necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of  oases  there. 

• 

WILLIAM  LOHMET£B»  patrolman;  bora  in  Qermany  in  18ffi|  oame 

to  Chicago  in  1863,  and  after  a  residence  of  twelve  years  here 
became  a  member  of  the  force;  since  1875  has  been  in  continuous 
service,  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit  on  many  ocoasionB. 

JULIUS  L.  SIMONSEN,  patrolman,  borD  in  Denmark  twenty-nine 
years  ago;  came  to  Chicago  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
December  15, 1884,  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  police  depart- 
meut;  has  made  something  of  a  record  for  himself  as  a  careful  and 
successful  officer;  his  capture  of  Tom  Honors  and  Mike  BeiUy 
about  a  mooth  after  he  came  on  the  force,  and  the  aucoessfVil 
prosecution  of  those  desperate  highwayman,  sending  them  down 
for  four  and  five  years  respectively,  was  a  plucky  and  clever  piece 
of  work;  has  had  a  number  of  other  cases  of  a  similar  character, 
and  equally  important. 

JOHN  BOYD,  patrolman  and  driver,  is  a  shrewd  and  experienced 
nolicemau;  he  is  a  **Troy  boy,"  having  been  born  in  that  well-known 
Now  York  town  forty  years  ago;  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city 
since  1865,  and  a  member  of  the  force  since  1881;  served  first  at 
tlie  West  Lake  street  station,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Rawson  street  stiition,  v/here  he  has  made  an  excellent  record  as 
a  driver  and  an  officer;  in  1883,  December  5,  arrested  a  pair  of 
desperate  burfsriars.  Burke  and  Santry,  and  got  each  of  them  a- 
three-years'  stretch  in  the  penitentiary. 
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FIFTH  PRECINCT. 

East  Chicago  Avenue  District. — The  wagon  and  crew 
at  the  East  Chicago  avenue  station  were  put  into  service  in 
April,  1883.  The  wagon  responds  to  calls  within  the  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  north  by  Division  street,  south  by  the 
Chicago  river,  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  west  by  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river.  The  district  contains  one  and 
one-fourth  square  miles. 

JAMES  D.  COOK,  putroliuan  in  charge;  bom  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Novem- 
ber 20, 1839;  when  the  war  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist,  choosing  the  naval  branch  of  the  service;  shipped  on  the 
Ottawa  under  Admiral  Dupont,  and  on  the  Ottawa  and  the  Nor- 
wich ser^'eil  his  country  from  *01  to  'G6  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  West,  and 
March  9, 18G7,  was  appointed  on  the  police  force  and  assigned  to 
the  old  Huron  street  station  under  Captain  Wells  Sherman; 
after  the  great  fire  was  transferred  to  the  Webster  avenue 
station;  later  to  the  temporary  station  on  Dearborn  avenue  near 
Superior,  and  when  Washburn  took  hold  of  the  department,  was 
made  a  sergeant  at  Liarrabee  street;  was  in  charge  of  a  squad  of 
men  sent  to  relievo  the  little  band  of  otlioers  fighting  for  their 
lives  at  the  Halsted  street  viaduct  in  the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  and 
rendered  excellent  service;  afterward  served  a  short  time  on  the 
Central  detail,  and  in  April,  1883,  was  detailed  on  the  wagon  where 
he  is  now  serving. 

CHARLES  A.  STRAEL,  patrolman  in  charge;  l)orn  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
June  21, 1843;  his  family  first  came  to  Chicago,  in  1852,  but  after 
remaining  for  a  short  time  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  they 
remained  till  1871,  aft«r  the  great  fire,  when  he  came  here  again; 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  police  force  in  18vS*2,  and  assigned 
to  the  East  Chicago  avenue  station;  February  of  1884,  was  given 
charge  of  the  detail  in  his  present  position  where  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors;  his  wagon 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  ofru;ors  was  one  of  the  first  to  dash  in 
at  the  Hnymarket  after  that  memorable  riot. 

DATID  E.  LITTLE,  patrolman;  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  25, 
1842;  he  came  to  Chicago  just  before  the  war  and  when  trouble 
broke  out  enlisted  in  Company  E  Doth  Illinois  Infantry;  took 
part  in  nearly  all  of  the  battles  of  his  regiment;  was  at  the  Siege 
of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  Red  River  Expedition;  was  mustered  out 
in  August,  1865,  as  well  as  when  he  went  in,  except  that  he  left  a 
finger  at  Vicksburg;  was  appointed  to  the  police  force  April  13, 
1874,  and  sent  to  the  East  Chica^^o  avenue  station  under  Captain 

Ho 
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Ound;  with  the  exception  uf  oue  year  at  the  Larrabei*  street,  has 
been  all  the  time  at  this  station  and  has  been  on  the  wa^on  Binoa 
it  went  into  service  April  2^3, 1883:  went  through  the  riots  of  1877 
and  the  Haymarket  without  injnr}*. 

WILLIAM  GRIFFIN,  driver,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  the  depart- 
ment: since  April,  1883,  when  he  was  detailed  for  the  work,  he  has 
never  had  the  slightest  accident  to  his  apparatus  or  stock;  was 
b(»rn  at  Cohl  Sprini;,  Wis.,  Noveml>er  15,  1855,  joined  the  force 
May  S,  18s2.  and  was  assi^ed  to  the  Chicago  avenue  station 
where  he  has  remained. 

PETER  SCHAUS,  patrolman,  born  in  Luxemburg  thirty -five  years 
ago.  He  cume  to  this  country  when  17  years  of  age  and  Deoem- 
l>er  15, 1884,  was  sworn  into  the  police  force,  being  assigneil  to 
the  East  Chicago  avenue  station  from  which  he  has  not  been 
mr)ved. 

WILLIAM  W.  CUDMORE,  patrolman  and  driver,  born  in  Chicago  in 
October.  18GS;  in  1884,  he  be<.^ame  a  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, detailed  at  the  East  Chicago  avenue  station,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  wagon  in  May,  1R8S. 

Larrabke  Street  District. — At  tlie  Lnrrabee  street 
Htatioii  tlio  patrol  system  wa.*?  introduced  early  in  1SS3,  and 
(•ovt3rs  two  districts,  taking  in  calls  from  boxes  in  lx)th 
the  Larraheo  and  Webster  avenue  stations.  The  force 
therefor  covers  tliat  part  of  the  North  Division  bountled  on 
the  soutli  l)v  Division  street,  on  the  north  bv  the  citv  limits, 
on  the  »ast  bv  the  lake,  and  on  the  west  bv  the  river. 

NATHAN  .1.  VOrNCi,  patrolman  in  char^'e;  born  al  Portland,  Me., 
Aa^'nst  lo.  \s.V.):  I'jimo  wrst  while  a  hul  auvl  at  the  breaking  out  of 
tln'  war,  inlistiMl  in  the  tirst  IllinoiH  Li^ht  Artillery,  going  to  the 
fmtit  and  iiiakiiij:  a  n'.'unl  f<»r  liinisclf  as  a  momlx>r  of  Tayh^r'g 
raiu'iiis  baltiry;  was  Imnoralily  dischargod  in  1S<*4,  and  Aunnst  19 
isil'.i,  b<M'anio  aiiu'iiibor  of  t]u»]»()liro  force,  being  Hrst  assigned  to 
tln».  ol«i  lliirnii  KinM't  statioii,  then  after  the  tire  to  the  Dearborn 
avenuo  station,  and  wlifii  the  Cliieag<»  avenue  Ktation  was  built 
wiTjt  tht're:  in  1>^?J,  was  tranhforn  d  tc>  the  J.arrabee  street  station 
and  win  n  tlit"  patrol  system  was  introtlneed  tt  (»k  ohaige  t»f  one  t»f 
tlu'dctaius;  went  throu«:h  tin*  riols  of  1^77,  and  every  other  dis- 
tiirl>anri*  of  any  importance  exeefit  tlie  Haymarket,  which  ho 
niissfi.l  l»v  ji  fi-w  niinutvs. 

liEIiXAFlD  DKMOLINCt,  patrolman:  b<»rn  at  Waxweiler,  Germany, 
\i»vcnibtM'  2.  IHTi;  eann?  to  this  eoiintry  in  lSf.i4,  and  eleven  years 
latvr     Aut,'ust  l'.'.  ls7r).  joined  the  police  department;  wa*?  assi^Tned 
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to  the  Larrabee  street  Htation;  was  transferred  to  Chica{?o  avenue 
where  he  served  seven  yearn,  and  in  May,  1883,  was  detailed  on 
the  wagon  at  Larrabee  street;  saw  some  desperate  fi^^hting  during 
the  riots  of  *77,  and  took  part  in  a  goixl  many  scrimages,  but 
escaped  unharmed. 

THEODORE  DUDDLES,  driver:  Iwrn  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1850;  when  two  years  of  age  came  to  this  country,  and  aa 
he  grew  up  he  learned  the  trade  of  miison  which  he  followed  till 
Jane,  1883,  when  he  secureil  an  appointment  to  the  force;  was 
assigned  to  the  East  Chicago  avenue  station  where  he  traveled  a 
beat  until  August  of  the  same  year  and  tlieu  was  transferred  to 
the  position  he  now  tills. 

JOHN  K.  SOLLER,  patrolman  in  charge;  lx)ru  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
February  Irt,  1853;  coming  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he 
went  to  school  here  and  followed  a  trade  till  1876,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  p<.)lice  force;  that  year  he  was  caught  in  the 
center  of  a  small  t^)rnsulo,  ami  \vith  a  section  of  wooden  sidewalk 
was  lifted  into  the  air  and  thrown  nearly  a  hundreJ  feet;  loc;kjaw 
ensued  and  it  wiis  several  months  before  he  was  able  to  be  out; 
when  he  recoveretl  ho  did  not  go  back  on  the  force,  but  in  1883» 
Januury  6,  was  sworn  in  again,  and  February  17,  1884,  was 
assigned  to  the  Larrabee  strei^t  wagon;  the  detail  with  which  he 
is  connected  was  kept  busy  the  night  of  the  Haymarket  looking 
after  the  wounded. 

OTTO  SOHIFTER,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago,  February  fi.  1850. 
October  1,  1881,  was  appointed  to  the  |Kjlice  force,  and  Febniary 
17, 1884,  was  assigned  t^)  the  wagon  at  Larrabee  street;  at  the 
Haymarket  had  chiirgeof  2i)  men  of  the  reserve  that  was  summoned 
after  the  l>omb  had  betMi  thrown  and  was  detailed  to  keep  the 
intersection  of  Rjindolph  and  Desplaines  streets  clear;  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  he  saw  some  lively  times,  but  was  able  to  bring 
himself  and  his  men  out  without  injury. 

Upon  the  bright  young  men  who  manipulate  the  various 
pieces  of  electrical  apparatus  at  the  stations,  much  of  the 
success  of  tbe  system  depends.  The  veteran  of  the  force 
of  police  telephone  operat<:)rs  is  Eugene  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Central  station,  who  was  the  first  operator  employed,  and 
who  received  the  first  alarm  over  the  first  circuit  built  in 
the  West  Twelfth  street  district.  Following  is  a  complete 
list  of  the  operators,  including  the  linemen  and  repairers: 

Central  Station  -  Eugene  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Gleason,  C.  W.  Thomas. 
Harrison  Street  Station— Thomas  Joyce,  Mich.  K.  Mahouey,  George 
Oakey. 
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r>w.'iity-5itHN»ihl  Stnv't  Station     Wiiliam  Slieri«laD,  Patrick  Davenport. 

(iHtiuv  (.Tr«>vo  Avoiixitf*  Station — .T.  J.  Anist»iij. 

I'LirtN-tifth  Siret-t  Station     \ViH:a!:i  SI. 'Titian.  Win.  Flaua^^nn. 

Siaut<.«n  Awnr..'  Station   -W.  V.  (J'Mvara.  .Toiin  N.  Talbot. 

IVspl.uu'.s  Strtr-t  Stati-.n— Fr<i:.k   n.    ISyrn*'.  Wni.   Clare,  Jo.seph    E. 

l>.ir^';.n. 
\\\s!    T\v,lft-!   S*ro»-t  Station— PLviii:i  IVavitt.   FrrJ  t\  Habn.  Archie 

SIiai::i>n. 
I'anaij'.T!  Av.-un**  Station     Micliat?!  Cailalian.  .Ti>lm  Lanluer. 
W»'st  Tl.ir!".  i;!)i  Str»»T  Station -Eui:<.-n.«  Carroll,  Ciias.  LnJinifton. 
l>tvri:u'  Sir«  ••:  St;;rion    -M.  .1.  Dunm*.  .T<isfj!»  H.  Tiratlo. 
Kini:u;:iStr  •  t  S'ation— Danii'l  Curraii.  John  I>:irntt. 
\V.-:  Malleoli  StP  .-t  Station    J.  T.  Troy,  Fr.snk  1>.  Crosby. 
W'-:  T.  .'.i-  Str»"t  Station     Alfxan«l«  r  li.  Ca'ii»ron.  11.  A.  Brown. 
\Vi-.t  Ciii'*aL'o  Av.!i'.u»  Station     .Tolin  Lyn«-li.  \V»»i.  Ilaair.  Chas.  BcH'ttkfor. 
\Vi"s!  \.'r''i  A'.' iiU"  St;t*ion  — Ivlwar.l  Ki-ily.  .Tn'iii  (^)iiinn. 
Ka>-.  C  ro;4:o  Av.-nii-  Station   -Jfoi^  15  lt,  I).  B.  Hart, John  McFiijbue. 
Wtb-t'T  Av«ii'i"  S'a'ion     Hans  lioi-.'kliii.  K.  N.  l)i«"kson. 
llau^'.n  Stn  •  *  Station     A-lolph*.-  Doiiu'li*'.  riiarli-s  S*'hili|». 
Larrab'  •*  S:r«»  t  s:at;.;n     Frank  Rosa.  Cs)i»t  I^.  Wilkinson, 
Krpain-:-     i;:n ton    11.   Thomp'-on,   William  K.  Foltz,  Wni.   J.  Croiiin, 

.!;.!:.•  «  I'.  <"r..v.!«  ;. .  IMu;!r.i  ('arn')!. 
llatt'-r".  I.:   :i      1  .»i  v:ir.l  .1.  It.irnn. 

m 

V".\\i:\:ii-j  .'Ji.  t!:o  .-ii^iiril  >i'rviro  -.!ati«»n-.  <li«>uiiig  num- 
la-r  ..f  ii!'-«i  .M!!'!  ii  »:-••>  o1!it>1.»vim1.  ac(*«»i«linir  ti>  Vrt^'rinarv 
Suri:»«.;i  L'-iinv".-  l-i -t  roi»"M: 

Nm.  nf      Nt).  of 

SI  \  1  h  'N^.  M.ii.    Il<ii-s*f«. 

Ci-ritia. _ 

llavr.  '•:• — 

TwiMltV    •.><*i>»-|    >*t|iM't  . . 

< 'i •!  !;i-,«*  <  I:"'   •    A'o'J.U'*  .    ._ . 

St.i.i'M     Nv-r.U'-        .        .  _    . 

'I'li!rtv.l)!!l.    S-:..! 

W. -''T'w    :?•,  S:-.-.  t        

W.-t    'l"i::'t.-.  riV;  >J t    

llir.:i::.!i     S!r.--t 

( ':ii.:  i|>-  :•:   \\-  ri  i*-     .    

lh'»-'!ii-:S'.  :"i«-t .. ..    .    . . 

I  >i-.;il.i!' '      Sl  •••  .  t  - 

Wi.  t   L;.l..-  ^t.,  ..t  ..      _ 

W.'-1   M;i.li-.f.    .''■.;!•.••.!  .    

W^•^t  ('}.!.•.;:.••'   .\''":'l«' 

Wi'vl    N'lil'i-     \\|'|'J'  __ 

K''i\v^Mii  ^tr»it  .- 

\\:i^\   ( '!ii'M_'»  An'".!'..' <> 

L.jrr.ibi'o  Stp't  1 _ ..      <» 

T-tal   ..  114        Si; 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  IX  THE  AUTCMN  OF  1  hS7- COM  POSITION  OF  THK 
FORCE  — ITS  OFFICKRS-THE  MaYOK,  THK  Sl'PERINTENDENT  AND 
HEADQUARTERS  STAFF^-THK  INSPECTOR  AND  IIH  AS^ISTANTS-CAPT. 
HUBBARD  AND  HIS  LIEUTENANTS -THE  "LAKE  STREET  SQUAD  "- 
RO-iTER  OF  THE  DAY  K(»Ki'E— SOME  SPLENDID  REC'ORDS-BKXillAPH. 
ICAL  SKETCHF.S  OF  THE  MEN. 

The  |x>lice  departHient  of  tlio  city  of  (Chicago,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S87,  was  constituted  as  follows:  Ono  general 
superintendent,  one  insi>ector  and  secretary;  six  (Captains, 
26  lieutenants,  41  sergeants,  l,ir)7  patrohnen;  the  total  force 
mustering  1,242  nn^n.  Every  man  conneeteil  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  force,  from  su[>erintendent  down  to  desk 
sergeant,  has  risen  from  the  rank  of  i)atrolinan.  There 
have  boon  no  apiK)intnients  to  higii  jx)sitions  in  the  depart- 
ment from  the  outside  since  Colvin's  administration.  Ex- 
periments of  that  kind,  whenever  attem])ted,  have^  proved 
dismal  failures,  it  has  now  hecome  an  unwritten  hiw  that 
by  promotion  alone,  and  slow  promotion,  too,  can  any  man, 
no  matter  how  ambitiv^us  he  may  be  to  govern,  hoj>e  to 
reach  executive  positions  in  tht^  Cliicago  jM)lice  force.  The 
young  man  who  feels  that  he  might  win  distincti<)ii  or  rank 
as  a  Chicago  police  i)Hicer.  must  b(»,gin  at  th<»  bottom  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  by  liis  i)wn  exertions  alone,  can  he  hoj)e 
to  ascend.  Before  stepjnng  i)n  tin*  round  it  is  essential  to 
file  tlie  ft )1  lowing  application  and  aiHdavit.  To  simplify  the 
matter  we  will  fill  it  out  with  fit'titious  nann's,  achlresses,  etc., 
in  italics: 

I  Hereby  Make  Applk-'ation  for  Ai»p<hntmi:nt,  ami  do  declare 
upon  my  oath,  that  the  BtHtomeuts  by  im?  snbstTibeil  lieroiii  arc  <.»ach  ami 
every  one  of  them  truts  to  the  lH»st  (»f  iny  knowledj^e  juul  beliof.  I  re- 
ade  at  Na  1797  Madinon  streol,  in  the  city  of  ('Iiica>,'o.  I  waw  lH)rn  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  of  Sepiomln^r,  A.  1).  /*».">(>,  and  am  lH*tween 
31  and  3H  yoari*  of  ajre.     My  o<»x'npation  is  that,  of  varpuutw.    I  have 
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been  employed  iliirini;  the  past  five  years  as  follows:    With  Johnson ^ 

Thompson  <&  Co.,  builders,  17   Washbiirne  avenuey  two  years;  with 

Jones^  Broxcn  <t  Co.,  3H  Parker  street,  two  years  and  a  half,  and  iMve 

been  engaged  in  business  for  myself  during  the  ^wi*^  six  months  at 

.976'  Mcpherson  street.    I  am  temperate  iu  my  habits  and  have  no  iilnees 

or  disease  whioh  will  shorten  my  life;  am  now  in  good  health.    In  the 

event  of  my  appointment  as  a  regular  member  of  the  department,  I  agree 

to  become  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Association,  and  the  Police  and 

Firemen's  Relief  Fimd  Association,  and  to  make  pnnctnal  payments  of 

all  dues  and  assessments  for  which  T  may  become  liable.    I  do  not  owe 

to  ezceeil  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00). 

John  P,  Smith. 

Tlie  applicant  must  then  answer  the  following  questionB: 

What  is  your  full  name?  Where  were  you  bom?  [If  foreign-bom,  the 
following,  which  are  omitted  if  native-lx>rn:  In  what  year  did  you  ar- 
rive iu  the  UuiU^  States?  At  what  age  did  you  arrive  in  the  United 
States?  Are  you  natumlized?  Where  did  yon  declare  your  intention  to 
become  a  citizen?  In  what  year  did  you  make  such  declaration?  When 
did  you  receive  final  |)apers  of  uatumlizi.tion?  In  what  year  did  yoa  rc^ 
ceive  such  final  papers?]  How  Icmg  have  you  resideil  in  Chicago  next 
preceding  this  date?  Have  you  ever  lxH?n  convicted  of  any  crime?  Can 
}-ou  read  imd  w^rite  the  English  language  imderstandingly?  Are  yon 
married?  What  family  have  you?  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  any 
police  or  fire  department,  and  if  so,  when?  If  yon  answer  yes  to  the 
last  question*  state  the  cause  of  your  leaving  such  force.  Have  you  ever 
paid  or  promised  to  pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  yourself  or 
any  other  pt^rwm,  auy  inouey  or  other  vahuible  thing  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointment wliicli  you  now  si'ekV 

Tlio  applicant  must  tlu^n  undort^o  a  surgical  examination, 
Kiniilar  to  iliat  wliirh  is  imjiosod  hy  life  assunmco  compa- 
nies. His  lici^lit  must  not  i)e  less  tiiaii  live  feet  ei^^^ht 
inches,  and  Jiis  wci^^lit  and  ciri'uniftM'ence  oi*  chest  must  not 
!)<•  1k.*1(»\v  tliat  markcil  as  tin*  minimum  accompaniment  of 
li(^iiriit  in  tiic   fnllowinir  tabh*: 

I.KI.iMT.  MINIMUM    W.:,„HT.  '''!"',';*' '•■™^T~ 

T)  ftH»t  Siiii-hos no  puunils   ...  ;>1  iiu'Iies _ 

5  f<'«'i  '.HiicIh's.     ...  n.")  ]M)inuls...  .'U*^  indies 

r>  fiM't   .in  iui'lu's l."»n  pounds 'X)  inelu'S 

5  f»'«'t  1 1  incln-s  .  iV)  pinujils 'J«»  inches 

f)  ft'i-i  ...       -.  irn  pninnis 'W>'::  inclies 

C'l  ftM't  1  ini'li   ..  '<'>■""»   jMiiimls .'57'.,  iiirlies. ..... 

'i  fci't  '1  i!u*lics   .  'T'l  pnufuls  ...  .  :JS  inches 

('»  i'lM't  ;'>  iiK'hos 1  7.'>  p..>ini(ls.  iV.)  in«*hes. 

Ti  fiM't  I  irwhi's     ..    ..  Isn  poinuls ,ininch»'s 
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If  the  applicant  is  accepted  he  is  given  preliminary  in- 
Btmctions  in  the  inspector's  office,  placed  in  charge  of  Offi- 
cer L.  J.  Van  Pelt,  Inspector  Bonfield's  clork,  informed 
regarding  his  uniform,  provided  with  department  cloth  for 
the  making  of  the  same,  is  instructed  in  the  rules,  and  for 
sixty  days  after  entering  the  force  is  compelled  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  at  one  of  the  stations,  in  which  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  have  developed  into  a  full-fledged  police- 
man. During  tliis  a])prenticeship  he  is  usually  accompanied 
by  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  who  ''breaks  him  in." 
After  the  sixty  days  liave  passed  he  is  either  transferi'ed  at 
once  or  remains  at  tlie  station  of  first  assignment  for  regular 
duty.  It  is  customary  in  the  department,  however,  to  the 
end  that  the  men  sliall  become  actjuainted  with  all  localities, 
and  with  all  classes,  that  they  shall  be  frequently  trans- 
ferred during  the  first  four  years  of  their  service.  If  the  offi- 
cer proves  to  be  a  man  of  education,  tact,  skill,  discretion 
and  bravery,  promotion  is  sure  to  come,  although,  as  before 
stated,  it  is  slow,  and  evory  inch  of  progress  must  bo  gained 
by  untiring  energy.  Honesty,  sobriety,  obedience  are  the 
three  cardinal  virtues  of  the  |H)lic(Mnan.  With  these,  if  he 
be  a  man  gifted  witli  a  fair  share  of  brains,  education  and 
ner\'e,  he  may  rise  steadily.  Without  them  all  other  qual- 
ifications count  as  naught.  The  [)resent  force  is  one  of  the 
best  Chicago  has  over  had.  Strict  discipline  has  been  main- 
tained f<3r  at  least  six  vears.  and  ncarlv  all  the  rotten  tim- 
l)er  has  been  thrown  out.  In  such  a  large  body  of  men  it  is 
not  j)Ossible  that  all  should  prove  trusty  and  efficient.  Dis- 
honest characters,  drones  and  unreliable  men  find  their  way 
into  the  ranks  in  sj»ite  of  ovory  precaution,  but  they  are 
quickly  discovered  and  stripj)od  of  their  uniforms. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  dealing  with 
female  prisoners  at  the  several  j>olice  stations  had  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  <*ausod  a  great  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  impn)priety  oF  having  them  placed  in  charge 
of  men  was.  on  several  occasions,  brought  |)roniinently  bo- 
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fore  the  public,  when,  at  length,  April  30,  1885,  Superin- 
tendent Dovle  issued  the  following — an  order  which  has 
been  ricjidlv  enforced  ever  since  bv  his  successor: 

1.  Fn) vision  liavhi^  l.H>on  made  in  the  nppn>priation  ordinance  of 
the  current  year  for  t<*n  inatrous  for  police  ntatiouH,  two  of  such  matrons 
will  l)e  assi^nit'd  to  each  <if  the  live  [)re(*iiiet  stations, to- wit:  The  Harrison 
Ktreet,  West  Twelfth  street.  DesplaiiieH  Rtreet,  West  Chicai^  avenue  and 
Chicago  avenue  («tationH.  One  matron  nhall  remain  on  day  and  one  on 
niffht  duty  alternately  at  eacii  of  the  statious  mentioned,  relieving  each 
other  at  dedicated  hours,  so  that  one  at  all  times  shall  be  present  at  the 
station. 

2.  Hert»afii»r  all  females  arrested  by  mcml)er8  of  the  force  for  any 
offense  whatever,  shall,  if  bail  is  not  at  ou(*e  furnished,  immediately 
1)0  bnm^'ht  to  and  booked  at  the  principal  station  in  the  precinct  where 
arrested,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  female  be  held  for  any 
leuKth  of  time  at  any  sub-station  or  elsewhere  in  custody  of  the  depart- 
ment except  at  the  places  designated  in  section  1  of  this  order. 

This  was  haihul  as  a  genuine  reform,  and  gave  very  wide 

satisfaction.     At  best  tlie  management  of  female  })risoner8 

is  a  very  delicat(»  matt(»r,  and  tli<iugh  no  charges  reflecting 

ujMni  the  morality  <»f  tlu^  forcti  in  iliis  particular  were  ever 

susiainoil.  tlio  oiVh-^Ts  in  attt'ndanc**  were  always  liable  to 

trvoss    cjiluiiiiiv   M!i«l    the   vilost  sin.*ci<*s  of  blackmail.      The 

matnm  svstt-m   hns  rcniovcd  ;ill   iMissibiliiv  *>f  scandal  from 

tin*    stations.      Tlie    women    sch'citMl    as    matrons    must   be 

intciligtMit,  patii'nt.  and  above  all.  of  irn»proacliable  charac- 

tor.      Thi*  matrons  at  pn^scnt  on  ih(»  foiV(»  arc  as  follows: 

FTKSr  riiKC'INCT  STATION  (Harrison  st  reet ).  Sarah  J.  Lit  tell  and 
M{ir\  A.  K»'ll\. 

•  ■ 

SECOND  IMiKClNCr  STATION   ( W.'st   Tw<'lfth   street),   Mary   Ann 
Murphy  aiul  .Mary  Il«'fl;iii. 

Tlirun  rUKCINCr  station  (Dcsplaines  street.,  Mary  Stewart  imd 
( 'ath«.'riii«'  S.  !)«Hl;r«'. 

FOntrn    inilUMNCr    station     fWrst    (^hica*;o   avenue),     Annie 
l>\vy«'r  jiii.i  Mary  A.  May»T. 

FIFTH  PUKCINCr  SrA'rK)N  I'East   Cliica^ro   avenuei.    Mary    E:i«^'or 

and  Aniii'-  M<iiin:iafi. 

Tin*  C'lii<-a^''«»  jiolii-f  di'partnH-nt  boasts  of  the  most  j^r- 
feet  •' roirn<-s'  traih'rv ''  ot*  anv  citv  in  the  United  States, 
and   its  perfection   is   duo  to  ilio  admirable  mangement  of 
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Michael  P.  Evans,  removed  in  September  Inst.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  causes  wliich  h^l  to  the  cliango,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact,  that  Mr.  Evans  accomplished  wonders  for 
the  department  during  his  term  of  oflice,  in  the  way  of 
bringing  a1x)ut  the  identification  of  criminals,  and  in  aiding 
the  detectives  of  this  and  otlier  cities  in  running  down  ex- 
convicts  and  notorious  crooks  when  thev  were  *' wanted." 
A  perfect  record  of  every  i)orson  hehl  for  crime  by  the 
grand  jury,  for  a  numbcir  of  years  past,  with  tlieir  photo- 
graphs, lx>dily  marks,  and  descriptions  of  the  most  minute 
character,  is  jireserved  in  tlie  Chic^ago  rogues'  gallery.  The 
gallery  is  l(x*ated  at  tlie  top  of  the  Armoiy  }K)lice  station. 
In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  performed 

here,  the  following  is  appended: 

Feb.  10, 1887. 
Fbedekick  EbejukoijD,  Esg.,  (ivn.  Supt.  of  Police. 

Sir:-  -The  followiu^  is  a  Htiitemont  of  work  performed  in  this  de- 
partment  for  tlie  year  <>iidintiC  1880: 

FoK  KOOIJES*   UAIiLKliY. 

Negatives  taken - 624 

Negative  holder  addrc»88ed  jind  numbereil _.  (524 

DescriptioDB  taken _.. 624 

DeseriptionH  printed 17,430 

Pictures  printed 13,20() 

Names  and  nnmbers  printeil  on  pictiiros _ 13,200 

Pictures  placetl  in  albunm  before  Ihmu;^  Pent  to  ptations.    (Thiw 

includes  all  pictures  for  188.")) 0,350 

FOR  POIilCTS  HEAIXJl'ARTEItS  AND  DETEfTIVK    DEPARTMEXT. 

Negatives  taken - 70 

Negatives  addressed  and  nnuibenHl 70 

Pictures  printed 4,053 

"            "       scene  of  riot _ 21> 

of  bomb  experiments  - « 29 

of  ])atrol  wajrons 30 

In  addition  to  the  alwve.  there  were  the  indexing  of  criminalH  in  the 
general  index,  the  reports  from  the  iflerk  of  tlie  ("riminal  Court,  also 
penitentiary  reports,  until  sueh  timt*  as  they  (the  reports)  wen^  called  in 
by  the  general  superintendent.  Yonr«  respectfully, 

MiCHAETi  p.   KVANH, 

OjjU'  i*i  I  Pho  (otj  raph  fir. 
The  rosters  of  the  detective  an<l  of  tlie  pitrol  or  signal 
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Ber\'ice  have  already  been  given.  In  the  following  chapters 
the  "  Raster  of  the  Force,"  aside  from  these  two  branches, 
is  presented  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is  jiossible  to  make  it. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  every  man  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  any  way,  full  credit,  and  if  there  is  any  short- 
coming in  this  respect,  it  is  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
men  themselves  to  communicate  the  desired  information. 
The  fcjilowing  is  the  roster: 

JOHN  A.  ROCHE,  mayor  of  C-hioa^o  and  (H^mmander-in-chief  of  the  po- 
lice force,  was  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  graduated  from  a  hi^rh 
m*hool  iu  Massachiisetts  at  the  age  of  17;  an  apprentice  to  the  Allen 
Machine  Works,  New  York  City;  removed  to  Boston  at  the  age  of 
21,  nerving  as  draughtsman  and  Buporintondent  of  steam  engine 
buil<HT)g;  came  to  Chicago  in  18G7,  and  cntereil  into  engine  and 
lK>iler  business;  invented  and  patented  new  devices  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  machinery';  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  James, 
Iif>che  k  Spencer;  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  of  '71 ;  afterward 
(Altered  business  alone  and  up  to  his  elc(*tion  was  manager  for  J. 
A.  Fay  k  Co.,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  machiuer}-;  in  1876  was 
elcH^UMl  as  {irei)ubli<vm  to  the  Ih»use  nf  Repres<»ntativefl  of  the  Illinois 
le^rirtlature;  voted  for  John  A.  Lo;:an  in  the  memora1)le  ctmtest  of 
1H77;  waH  fU'ctfd  mayor  of  Chicai^o  on  the  republican  tii^ket  in 
Man-h.  1S^7.  \-i  mayor,  hu  contnjls,  with  the  adxice  and  consent 
of  tin*  rity  council,  the  entire  poli<'e  establishment  of  the  city,  and 
may  at  any  timi',  at  his  option,  assume  personal  c<>mmand  of  the 
ffirri'.     (S«"<«  lHs7|. 

FKEDKinCK  KMKIISOIJ).  i,'i*neral  superintendent  of  iM.»lice,  was  bom 
at  Ixhcim,  District  of  Zweihruecken,  a  province  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Uhiin',  March .'»•>,  1H|1;  arrived  in  New  York  in  185C;  came  to  Chi- 
ca^'o  in  ls."»7;  iimsed  to  Mi»ndota  in  ISTjO;  entered  the  Federal  arnir 
as  a  i»rivate  soldier  on  INFay  V,K  ISOKand  served  till  the  close  of 
tlie  war,  attainint,'  the  rank  of  caj»tain;  wi'ut  into  business  in  Chi- 
<*a^'o  after  iM-iii",'  mustered  out;  joined  the  police  force  under  JaiX>b 
llelim  in  isr.T,  and  rose  trradually  fnun  patrolman,  thnmgh  all  the 
grades,  to  llie  suiM»rint<'nden<'y,  t(»  which  position  he  was  api>oiuted 
by  May<»r  llaiTisnn,  Aiii,mst,  l>^sr),  and  reappointtMl  by  Mayor 
Koche,  shortl}  after  the.  latter's  c?h'ction.     [See  l)i()^raphy|. 

JOHN  r»<  )N  l''l  I'lil  >.  inspec.t<»r  anil  secretary  of  the  police  department,  a 
rank  en-.jted  in  (Miicai,'o  l)y  Mayor  Harrison,  to  take  the  phiee  of 
the  dij»niy  superintendency  previously  existing';  was  In^m  of  Irish 
parents,  at  Ilatliurst.  New  IJrnnswick,  in  April,  ISH'i;  came  to  Chi- 
a;;o  when  a  uivro.  lad  in  1S14,  an<l  n»ceived  here  a  common 
scIumjI  ediicatitm:    in   1*C^<  or  IH.'Vt  b«x*ame  apprenticed    to    the 
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machinist's  traiie;  afterward  took  charge  of  a  stationary  engine, 
and  later  on  became  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
railroad,  serving  in  this  capacity'  for  ten  years;  went  into  business 
on  Archer  avenue  and  failed;  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs 
by  President  Grant,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the 
republican  party;  held  this  position  till  1875,  when  he  again  entered 
into  business  and  met  with  disaster  once  more,  this  time  through 
fire;  was  sworn  in  as  a  patrolman  in  1877  and  rose  from  this  rank 
steadily  until  he  reached  his  present  position,  being  apiK>inted  in- 
spector by  Mayor  Harrison,  and  reappoints  by  Mayor  Roche. 
The  three  most  prominent  events  in  the  police  career  of  Inspector 
Bonfield  are:  the  successful  organization  of  the  patrol  service,  under 
his  immeiliate  charge;  the  suppressicm  of  the  street-car  riot  in 
1885;  the  stifling  of  anarchy  in  Chicago  in  1886.    [See  biography). 

MICHAEL  BRENNAN,  lieutenant  of  police  and  chief  clerk  of  the  police 
department,  office  of  the  superintendent,  was  appointed  to  his 
present  pr)siti(>n  by  Superintendent  Washburn,  August  15,  1873; 
and  has  acted  in  the  same  ca[)u<*ity  through  all  tlie  changes  of 
superintendents  mid  marshals  np  to  the  present  time.  He  is  prob- 
ably more  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  department  and  all  the 
intricate  details  of  the  service  than  any  msm  on  the  force,  and  is 
looked  upon  iis  an  authority  at  headquarters.  Lieutenant  Bren- 
nan  was  lx)rnin  Ireland  and  is  now  40  years  of  age.  He  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  1802  and  entered  the  force  as  a  i>atrolinan  in  1870. 
After  serving  for  some  time  as  patrolman  at  the  old  Huron  street 
station,  north  division,  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1872,  desk  sergeant, 
and  transferred  to  tlie  LarrnV)ee  street  station.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  I)ea!]H)ni  avenue  station  where  he  served  as  desk 
sergeant  under  Captain  Frtnlerick  Gund,  and  wan  then  selected  by 
Snpt  WiLshbuni  as  chief  clerk.  His  duties  from  that  day  to  this 
have  been  arduous  ami  exacting.  He  is  the  private  sec»retary  of 
the  (x>mmanding  officer.  The  business  of  jiU  visitors,  whether 
civilians  or  public  officers,  is  usually  communicated  to  him,  l)e- 
fore  it  reiiches  the  superintendent.  He  dtKjides  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions for  the  chief,  and  direets  the  enquirer,  who  seeks  the  super- 
intendent, to  some  subordinate  officer,  who  may  be  better  quidified 
to  give  the  sought-for  information.  He  is  the  middle  man  between 
the  citizens  and  the  police  force,  dealing  with  the  multitude  who 
daUy  flock  into  the  superintendent's  (juarterH  with  complaints,  re- 
ports, requests,  etc.  Of  a  courteous  disposition  and  e<iual>lc  temper- 
ament he  manages  to  get  through  his  daily  labors  with  less  friction 
than  one  would  supposp,  and  not  the  least  of  the  excellent  (nullifi- 
cations which  eminently  tit  liim  for  the  position,  is  the  shrewd 
discernment  with  which  he  pcnetnites  the  niotives  t)f  callers,  and 
by  which  he  determines  whether  or  not  the  matter  under  c<msidera- 
tion  is  one  that  must  be  settled  by  the  superintendent,  by  the 
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inKp<H»t<>r,  by  oiio  of  Ibe  captains,  or  by  hims€*lf.  Thus  he  preveDts 
the  oonfiifllon  and  annoyance  which  would  follow  were  he  not  at 
the  wicket,  over  ready  to  nkillfiilly  turn  the  fcKitst^ps  of  the  visitor 
in  the  rij^ht  dirocti«m.  All  of  the  siiporiuti'n<lent'8  official  orders 
and  correspondence  pass  through  Lieutenant  Bn^nnan^s  hands. 

JOSEPFI  B.  SIIEPAUl).  who,  as  chief  ch^rk  to  the  department,  doe*  the 
iMMikkeepiuff  by  which  the  jiay  rolls  fo*  Ihe  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  employes  are  kept  Rtraijjht  and  the  81  »-2."i,(XX)  appn>pri- 
aUnl  for  salaries  »^et  to  tlie  rikrlit  men,  has  been  in  the  departtnont 
since  1S73.  He  was  then  appointed  clerk  by  the  board  which,  at 
that  time,  under  Mayor  Medill,  retfulaled  the  destinies  of  the  force. 
Mr.  Shepard  lo«)ks  about  45,  but  confesses  to  having;;  been  bom  in 
Onondaga  (?<.>unt.y.  New  York,  sixty-two  years  aj^o.  In  1849  he 
started  for  the  j^reat  West  l)ut  did  not  journey  so  far  iis  the  pold- 
seekers  who  moved  across  the  desert  for  the  slope  at  that  tim^ 
Kea(!hin>f  the  promising  little  town  of  Chicajjo  he  took  service  <ma 
line  of  packets  runnin^if  l)etwei*n  the  future  Western  metropolis  and 
Peru,  III.  Three  seasons  satisfietl  him  with  this  and  in  the  fall  of 
1851  he  became  an  exi>ress  messen^'er  for  the  Au^.erican  Express 
(Company,  his  route  liein^  from  ( 'hicaj^o  to  St.  Louis.  Boblx^ries 
wen*  then  rare,  and  though  he  carried  millions  of  dollars  by  sta^fe, 
boat  and  pony,  h(»  never  lost  a  dime  in  any  way.  In  185J3  he  was 
Mpjiointeti  a  <Nmductor  on  tlie  newly  opened  railroad  and  ran  the 
first  mail  train  into  Ko<'k  Fslainl.  St'Vrnteen  \ears  of  railroadinjj 
caus«'(I  liim  to  \nuir  for  a  st'ttlinl  place  of  n\sulence  and  li**  became 
attaolu'd  to  tin?  old  Michiiran  avenui'  hoiel.  but  the  c^mtiuement 
niatli'  Iiiiii  fall  sit'k,  and  tln'n  he  took  a  two  yi-ars*  rest,  after  which 
\io  i-nterrtl  upon  his  police  canMM".  lli»re  liis  varied  experiences 
have  I'liabh'd  hirn  to  so  syst«^matiz<'  his  work  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
business  to  a  sc'i«-nee.  In  addition  to  the  lirtau(Mal  and  book- 
keepirii;  wtnu  of  the  ilepartment  Mr.  Shepard  has  to  manaj^'O  the 
distributii)!!  of  siipplii'S.     lie  is  nni\«Tsally  liked  by  the  men. 

LORTNCr  J.  VAN  PKLT.  clork  to  inspeirt.or.  ranks  as  patrolman,  but  is 
in  rcalii.N  on<*  of  thr  most  valuable  otliciTs  eonntvted  with  the 
rntin- d»partiu«.'n1.  lie  was  born  in  \i*w  York  City  in  1>^'>2,  and 
(•om««  of  thcoiil  l>iiti'li  stfH'k  of  th«'  Hmpin'  state,  lie  cauie  to 
(''liica:^'o  in  l>^'ri.  iMiti-nul  th(»  force  on  I  )«•!•.  S,  1S7M,  and,  ha\4u^  re- 
si;:nf'.l.  P«-».nif'fM-d  it  De;-.  1,  IHst.  Prom  Nov..  ISvSi),  t.>  Dtv.,  1884, 
h<'  \va<  a  ?n  Mill)  T  of  t!i"  in<urani*e  patrol.  an«l  filled  the  position 
of  in<p«'i'iiir  of  bnildin:^'s  aiiil  ch'rk  t<»thi»  late  B.  B.  Bullwinkle, 
who  was  the  siip«-rinti»n«U'nt  of  the  patrol.  In  F»d)ruary,  18S6, 
afitT  »•<»  t-nifriniT  the  politM' d'^partrn<'nt,  in  <*ompaiiy  with  OfRcer 
Pairc.hild,  h*-  n'C«nored  about  .iril.iMKJ  worth  of  stolru  property  in 
thi' town  of  (!i<'»To.  Th«' sanu'  vi-ar  h(»  br<»k«'  up  Mrs,  Hunting- 
ton's baby  farm  on  Wooil  .street,  near  Twelfth,  and  broujyrht  the 
frij/htfnl  <*oii  liti.m  of  thint:s  exislin;.'  there  to  the  attention  of  the 
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public.  Soinn  ohildroii  uudor  Mrs.  Hiiutiiii^rtou's  cbtir^'e  had  died 
of  starvatiou  and  exposure.  In  a  brief  period  of  time  he  accom- 
plished such  oxcelleut  work  as  to  attract  t^eueral  attention,  making 
munerous  important  arrests.  It  was  discovered  by  Superintend- 
ent Austin  J.  Doyle  that  Officer  Van  Pelt  was  an  architect  of  re- 
markable ability,  and  he  was  called  from  flinman  strt*et  station  to 
head<iuarters,  when  he  was  placed  in  char«^e  of  the  architectural 
work  of  the  department.  Since  tho:i  ho  has  drawn  plans  for  new 
police  stations,  patrol  tpiart^^rs,  ami  a  photograph  jjrallcry  and  a  con- 
struction shop,  demanding  an  outlay  of  over  SttKO(K),  and  so  close 
were  his  de.si)^ns  and  specifications  drawn  up  that  the  actual  cost 
of  the  structures  he  had  planned  did  not  exc€H^d  those  estimated 
by  him  by  over  S.*JGO.  In  addition  to  this  work  which  comes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  inspector,  he  is  also  private  secretary  or 
clerk  to  Inspector  Bonlield,  issues  all  cloth  for  police  um'forms, 
and  keeps  account  of  such  supi)lios  as  do  not  properly  eorao  under 
Assi.staut  Secretary  She])ard's  charjye.  The  lar;?e  memorial  picture 
of  Co.  A  of  the  Desplainos  street  .si  at  ion  (the  company  that  suf- 
fertnl  such  dreadful  deciniatiou  in  the  Haymarkt-t  massacre),  pre- 
senteil  to  the  station  by  Inspector  BonQehl,  was  arrantfed  and 
engraved  by  Officer  Van  Piilt.  Il  is  an  elej,'ant  souvenir  of  one  of 
the  saddest  events  in  the  history  of  t lie  department.  Officer  Van 
Pelt  is  an  eilucated  antl  courteous  gcMitlemau,  who  performs  every 
duty  iissigned  him  quietly  and  faithfully. 

JAMES  RAY,  attac'hed  t<i  in-^poct/ir's  otH«'e,  superinton«lent  of  construc- 
tir>u  department,  ranks  as  patrolmini.  H*^  Iuls  a  splendid  record  fis 
an  officer.  While  sitting,''  on  tin*  front  stej)S  (»r  his  residence,  r»8 
ReU'cca  .street.  b»nu if  o IT  tluty,  and  cimversinj;  with  a  friend,  on 
the  evenintr  of  Au^'u<t  1.  1*^^!,  his  att«'ntion  was  called  by  the 
sound  of  a  i)istol  siiot  at  Xo.  ">(.) of  that  stroot.  Officer  Ray  quickly 
went  to  tho  scene  of  the  sho()liJl^^  and  (»n  his  way  saw  one  Christ. 
Dixon,  who  lived  in  the  imnvliate  vicinity,  runnin;^'  out  of  the 
yard  into  the  alley.  Ray  Moppj'd  him  an«l  enquired  what  he  was 
running  for;  he  stateil  that  Thomas  Cahill,  of  No.  i'A)  Relu-cca 
street,  ha«l  inf^t  shot  an<i  tri*^!  to  kill  him  on  account  of  .some 
trivial  dispute  which  they  luid  some  time  previcms.  Upcm  examin- 
ation the  officer  fouutl  a  pistol  shot  wound  in  Dixon's  thigh,  and, 
thereftm',  being  .sal istied  of  the  truth  of  tin*  stati'ment.  he  went 
into  the  house  where  C.'ihiir.s  part?nts  reside,  and  found  Thomas 
Cahill  cr»nc4*aled  in  a  bedroom  up.stairs.  young  l)ixonfol lowing  thi^ 
officer.  Cahill  was  asketl  by  Offii'tM*  Ray  what  he  shot  Dix<m  for; 
ho  denied  having  tire^l  any  shot,  antl  aske«l  to  be  confronttnl  with 
Dixon,  who  immediately  appeared  from  behiml  tin*  officer  and 
charged  Cahill  with  th«^  shootim;:  nosooner  had  t  he  accusat  ion  been 
made  than  Cahill  .struck  young  Dixon  a  blow  in  the  face,  knocking 
him  down  the  stejis  in  the  presence  nf  Officer  Ray.    The  officer 
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then  plaoe<l  Cahill  irnder  arrest  ami  yoiin^  Dixrm  ran  away,  leaT- 
iniLf  Officer  Ray  alone  with  the  Cahill  family.  Cahill  resisted  arrest 
und  was  assisted  in  sach  resistance  by  the  whole  family  present, 
ccinslstin^  of  his  father,  mother  and  brother,  idl  of  whom  used 
^reat  violence  toward  Ruy.  However,  after  a  severe  strangle. 
Officer  liny  siicceetlcd  in  trettiu;;  the  d<M)r  o[)eu  and  dragged  the 
prisou(*r  outside  on  the  top  of  a  stairway  leailinj^r  to  the  second 
story  in  n^ar  of  the  house,  and,  in  trym<;  to  ^'et  him  down  stairs, 
the  pri.soner*s  undershirt  which  the  officer  held  severed  in  the  back, 
leaving  one-half  in  the  officer's  hamls.  By  reason  of  the  sudden 
^avH-away,  Officer  Ray  fell  down  the  steps  some  distance,  and  by 
th<*  tiiiitf  ho  n>;;aiui'd  his  ffK^tim;  the  prisoner  had  returned  into  the 
hous<*  and  bn-ked  all  doors.  Some  one  in  the  uei^^hborhood  turned 
in  the  alarm  for  the  poliiv  wa^^on.  which  scnm  appeared  ou  the 
scene  nith  Capt.  O'Donnell  ami  five  police  otHcers.  Actint;  in 
olM.'dicni'f*  to  orders  from  the  captain,  then  present  on  the  ground. 
Officer  liiiy  wi'iit  to  the  dtxir.  and,  kncx^kim;  at  the  same,  asked 
for  ndtiiittanc«\  statiiit;  that  he  was  a  policv  offiivr.  Cahill  refused 
to  op»'n  th«»  d^M»r;  Officers  Rjiy  ami  O'Brien  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  door  and  for<!ed  it  open  a  few  inches,  when  Cahill  put  his 
revolver  into  tlie  ajierture  and  tired  several  shots,  woimding  Officers 
Ray  and  UclTrnuaii  slij^'htly  and  O'Brien  fatally.  Cahill  was  sub- 
sc«iu«ntlv  arri'-;ti'.l  liv  Oil'uvrs  Iv-llv  ami  Flvnn.and  received  a  life 
si-n?"n'-"  at  Jolii-t.  Aft»T  lu'in::  contuu'd  tiircc  years  he  died  of 
'••in-iini|«tinn.  Pr!.' Stevr-ns,  v.ho  murdjTcd  his  wife  Mamie,  and 
uliM  w a.- lately  diM'har;:i'.l  fnnii  tht»,Ioiii't  penitentiary,  was  also 
arn  .-1<-l  !»>  <  JlViciT  Hay,  who  is  in»\v  detail«Ml  as  superintendent  t»f 
ijew  eMn-t ructions  and  is  a  tirst-class  niei'lianic  in  every  respect, 
ft  is  \i»  his  i-r-'dit  ainl  his  cn-lahorer.  Officer  Van  Pelt,  that  the 
jH»Ii«'e  departni'-nL  has  save«l  hundreds  (>f  dollars  hy  their  plannint;: 
ainl  e«instruetin:J  nf  ni.*w  police  station^  an<l  other  work,  without 
extras. 

XIClIOf.AS  SlIAN'N'ON.  patrol  ser^'eant,  was  born  m  Ireland  in  l^^."); 
(ram--  '«•  < 'hi«'airo  in  .hme,  I^VJ.  and  entered  tlit*  force  in  May,  1S«>S; 
tiav»lo«l  ln-al  a  niniiliiT  of  vt-ars  and  niad«»  many  important  arrests; 
ii|. point. il  il«-.«k  ;-«r;;i«ant  l»y  Supl.  Doyh^.  Has  charge  of  con- 
'-!»in'tinn  sluip  an. I  nn*elianies  ipoiieeinon) employed  in  repairs,  etc. 

WILLI  \:M  11.  CMIM  VN,  a-^inj  .l.rk  of  s.sTeiarv's  office,  with  rank 
of  patr«»lMian.  w;:.- li"rn  in  N'l-w  l»runs\vi<'k,  N.  .!.,  5S  years  ;ij<o; 
eaiiie  to  ( 'hi''ai:«>  in  l^»'.0  and  enten-d  tht^  poli^'e  force  in  1*^>2;  was 
appointi'il  patrolman  on  Mareh  1  St h,  1*^*^-.  and  traveled  beat  two 
year.-;  was  nia»l»' .s1atii)ii-k«"cp«T  anil  afteruanl  actinjf  clerk  in  the 
oiti  liead'iu.'-rt'Ts.  WashinL'toii  ami  f^aStiUe  streets;  in  ISOH  wjis 
appointetl  eiistoiiian  ot  stolen  property,  wliieh  position  he  held 
until  .hii>  liNt,  1*^71^  wlion  he  was  a;jrain appointed  patrolman;  has 
.>«niei'  tilled  hi<  pr.'M>nt  position  with  trcneral  sati.^faction.     Mr.  Cur- 
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man  has  served  under  every  ^enenil  superintendent  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  department. 

PATRICK  LEAMT,  veterinar>''  surgeon  of  the  patrol  service  and  at- 
tached to  Inspector  Ebersold's  staff,  was  bom  in  the  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1843.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for 
thirty-two  years,  where  during  the  early  years  of  his  manhood  he 
engaged  in  teaming;  was  connected  with  the  fire  department  for 
five  years  and  drove  Engine  170  in  the  great  fire;  afterward 
entered  again  in  the  teaming  business,  being  employed  by  several 
large  wholesale  houses;  after  eight  years  he  was  engaged  to  drive 
the  police  department  supply  wagon,  and  when  John  Bonfield  was 
made  inspector,  wiis  given  charge  of  the  police  department  horses. 
"Doc"  Leamy,  as  he  is  c;illod  in  the  force,  htis  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  his  numagement  of  tiie  stock.  During  his  supervision 
he  has  lost  but  two  horses — one  of  which  dropped  dead  going  to  a 
fire,  and  the  other  had  a  leg  broken  by  accident.  He  is  a  careful 
buyer,  a  splendid  veterinar>'  surgeon,  and  a  popular  man  in  the 
department.    [See  Patrol  Service.  | 

THE  CENTRAL   DETAIL. 

CAPTAIN   GEORGE    W.    HUBBAllD,    COMMANDING. 

In  years  gone  by  ft  s[)ecial  detail  o£  the  best  looking 
men  on  the  jx)lice  force  was  assigned  by  the  department  to 
street  crossing  duty  on  Lake  street,  which  was,  u[)  to  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  the  fashionable  retail  tlioroughfaro  of  tlie  city. 
This  detail  became  familiarly  known  as  *'the  Lake  street 
squad,''  and  numbered  from  thirty-five  to  forty  men.  After 
the  rebuilding  of  the  burnt  district,  the  retail  center  was 
shifted,  and  the  gn^vi;!!  of  jx)pulation  soon  demanded  the 
various  changes  whicli  Jiave  contributed  to  the  organizaticm 
of  what  is  known  now  to  the  public  as  tlie  Central  detail, 
and  to  policemen  as  "the  squad."  The  lieadquarters  of  the 
Central  detail  are  located  in  the  City  Hall,  and  this  branch 
of  the  service  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Central  sta- 
tion, also  located  in  the  City  Hall,  and  described  elsewhere 
in  connection  with  the  detective  force.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of 
the  Central  station  extends  over  all  the  territory  comprised 
between  Van  Buren  street  on  the  south,  the  river  on  the 
north,  the  lake  on  tlie  east,  and  tlie  river  on  the  west,  during 
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the  clay  time*.  It  also  covers  all  tho  railroad  de|)ots,  steam- 
boat landings,  public  lialls,  newspaper  offices,  etc.,  and  it  is 
relieved  at  night  by  the  force  of  the  first  precinct  or  Armory 
station,  commanded  by  Captain  Buckley. 

GEOKGE  W.  HUBBARD,  captain  of  pulico.  Central  detail,  was  born 
at  CambridjLfiN  Maryland,  February  22,  iJiiS;  was  educated  at 
Baltimore,  came  to  Chicago  Sept.  V\  IS^jS,  and  enteretl  the  jjolioo 
force  on  Jnly  29, 1873;  was  promoted  to  desk  sergeant  on  Auu^^t  5. 
1875,  lieutenant  Nov.  2(>.  1HS2,  an«l  captain  January  1, 1887.  (See 
biot^rapliy]. 

MICHAKL  BISCHOFF,  lieutenant  of  police,  was  born  in  Cienuauy  in 
IHIJi);  came  to  Chica>fo  1.S44,  and  entered  the  force  Msirch,  1857. 
His  early  record  appears  throughout  the  history  of  the  force,  and  he 
has  ranked  hi^h  in  the  estimation  of  his  su[>eriors  always.  Ho 
command<Hl  a  company  of  5()  men  on  July  2(»,  ls77,  at  the  Halstcnl 
street  viaduct,  and  when  the  mob  drove  the  force  eu^a^od  back, 
Bischoif  and  his  men  came  to  the  rescue,  charprcd  the  rioters  and 
drove  tliem  across  the  bridge  In  this  charj;e  three  of  the  rioters 
were  killed  and  a  number  wounded.  [See  *'Kiot  of  *77." |  Lieut. 
Bis(?IiotT  hiiii  p.'irticipatotl.  always  actively,  in  all  thejjreal  riots  au»l 
strikes  that  have  occurred  in  lliis  city.  !!»•  is  a  brave  man,  jiu 
<'tlifi»'iil  pojit'i'  ollli'craml  a  p^od  ciiizni. 

JOHN  K.  rrr/i'ATKrCK,  drlll  inasw>r  and  lieutenant  of  i.olice,  is  one 
of  the  l)rav»'.<t  ;in.l  best  ofliiM-rs  of  the  poller  (h-jiarttm-nt;  as  such 
h«' is  nH'otjfni/A'tl  by  his  Miperiors  and  associate-^.  His  connection 
with  til:'  il;iyinark(.'t  atVair,  which  was  i»r  sudi  a  character  as  to  win 
f«ir  him  the  n'-pret  an<l  est  rem  of  all  citizi'ns  and  a  speedy  jn'onjo- 
tion,  is  iiirntioiiril  elsrwhi-rr.  He  is  at  present  tlrill  masttT  of  tho 
force,  ;inil  }itta«'h«Ml  to  tlj«»  ('niiral  (h'tail.  !Ie  was  horn  in  .Folms- 
town,  Pi'nna.,  in  1S.VJ,  and  was  rrared  in  that,  vicinity,  enterintr  a 
rollin:^' mill  when  lie  arri  vn I  at  suitable  aiir.  In  1S7S  he  eiinie  to 
tht'  W'rs',  and  e^  tal;lislird  a  rollin:,'  mill  at  Carondclet,  St.  I^ouis:  in 
1S7;*  hr  br««am«*  assistant  snprrintendcnt  of  the  rollini;  mills  at 
Si'rin:.;ii''!«l.  III.,  a?id  shortly  aftrrward  bn-anio  sM])erintenileTit  of 
th«'  mills  j.t  Ku'^t  St.  Loui<.  In  1>>7'.>  he  came  to  C'hicaj^o,  and  was 
rMipIoy.-.l  in  th«'  liridLTt'juMt  ANirn  Works  untd  that  con<"ern  sliut 
d«»\\]i  in  I'^yj,  Hr  h.id  bron  in.-trnnirntal  in  or;:anizin;r  tho  Ji'hns- 
town  /-•na\»'?*.  and  was  lir:,d  and  front  of  tiir  >hermaii  (luards  at 
Sprini^ll'I'l.  N."  also  Ixeann'  cotnu-cted  with  Battrry  "IV  1.  N. 
(r,.  at  Sprin^'ti'-iil.  This  ta-te  for  nn'Iitary  matters  was  stnui^^'ly 
dfV.l«i|MMl  in  the  yonn;^^  man.  ;md  hi»  bream**  a  mtx«t  pr«>1ioieiit 
ortranizrr.  drill  master  an«l  disciplinarijm  l»«'fore  he  entere»l  the 
(■hi«'airt)  t'orci'.  He  became  a  patrohuan  on  January  1'^,  ISSJJ,  and 
was  drtaih'il  at   Harrison  siivet.     His  well-known  fitness  for  the 
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place  indaced  Snperintendent  EbeL*8old  to  make  him  drill  master, 
which  x>08ition  he  entered  in  1885,  and  has  discharged  its  duties 
ever  since  with  skill  and  satisfaction.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant 
immediately  after  the  Haymarket  explosion. 

I>EXT£B  GODMAN,  sergeant,  Central  detail,  was  bom  in  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  and  is  now  63  years  of  age;  came  to  Chicago 
July  10,  1852,  and  entered  the  force  on  June  10, 1866.  Sergeant 
Codman  was  at  one  time  the  agent  of  a  line  of  boats  plying  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  After  joining  the  force  he  traveled 
beat  for  a  short  time  from  the  old  Market  street  station,  but  was 
soon  appointed  station  keeper.  He  was  bailiff  at  the  county  jail 
for  a  time,  and  afterward  assigned  to  the  Armory.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  under  Mayor  Harrison. 

mCHAEL  LANGAN,  sergeant,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1812;  came 
to  Chicago  in  May,  1863,  and  entered  the  police  force  on 
February  12, 1869;  patrolled  post  five  years  and  was  appointed 
desk  sergeant  February  2, 1874,  and  served  as  such  at  the  East 
Chicago  avenue  station  for  over  eight  years;  transferred  to  Central 
station  February  2, 1882.  During  all  these  years  Sergeant  Langan 
has  never  been  charged  with  violating  any  of  the  rules  of  the  de- 
partment, and  has  never  been  reprimanded  by  a  superintendent 

JOHN  POST,  sergeant,  Central  detail,  was  bom  in  New  York  state  in 
1815;  came  to  Chicago  in  1865,  and  entered  the  police  force  in  1874; 
served  for  some  time  at  West  Madison  street  station  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Central  detail  on  Sept  9th,  1887. 

PATRICK  J.  GIBBONS,  patrol  sergeant,  bom  in  Ireland,  1850;  came 
to  Chicago  1854;  entered  the  force  January  30, 1880. 

JOHN  E.  MAHONEY,  desk  sergeant,  was  bom  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  is  at  present  about  45  years  of  age;  came  to  Chicago  in  1869, 
and  entered  the  police  force  August  23, 1870;  was  first  stationed  at 
the  old  Armory;  was  made  station  keex>er  at  Harrison  street  after 
the  fire,  and  later  was  assigned  in  the  same  capacity  at  Cottage 
Grove  avenue;  was  made  desk  sergeant  first  at  the  22d  street  sta- 
tion, then  at  Cottage  Grove,  and  in  February,  1884,  took  his  present 
position. 

FRANCIS  O'NEILL,  patrol  sergeant,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Bantry, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1848;  came  to  Chicago  in  1867,  and  entered 
the  force  July  17, 1873;  was  shot  m  the  left  breast  by  the  burglar 
John  Bridges,  whom  he  arrested  Aug.  17, 1873,  just  one  month 
after  joining  the  service;  was  appointed  regular  patrolman  by  the 
pohoe  board  on  the  following  day  for  meritorious  conduct,  and 
stationed  at  the  Armory;  was  appointed  desk  sergeant  at  Deering 
street  in  August,  1878,  tmd  transferred  to  general  superintendent's 
office  in  February,  1884;  was  class  3d  as  i>atrol  sergeant  on  January 
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1,1887;  has  neTM  been  fined,  snapendedcw  rqwiinsiidedwhilBaoB- 
iMcted  with  the  polioe  deputment. 

OEtAUNOT  H.  BABTISLL,  patrolman,  vae  born  in  th»  Tillage  of  Oen- 
eaeo,  N.  Y.,  ot Araerioon  paMots,  is  1EM2;  brought  weet  iritfa  his  fam- 
ily, who  aeitled  near  Elgin,  in  IMS;  has  resided  in  Chicago  for 
twenty  yean;  entered  the  toroe  Jodb  16,  1883;  was  detailed  for 
.  dnty  at  theHanvell  Brothen  and  BlcCoraiiak  strike;  haainade 
many  important  arreota;  woe  with  first  coinpaD}'  of  the  4tfa  pre- 
dnot  in  the  Hayma^et  affair;  aiiMe,  ossiK^ed  to  Central  detaiL 

VILLIAH  BOYD,  patrolman,  was  bom  io  Scotland  in  1»10;  came  to 
Chiooso  in  1868  and  entered  tlie  toroe  in  September,  1871 

THOUAS  BIBUINaHAH,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Joliet  in  1B61;  oami' 
to  Chioago  in  1679;  joined  the  police  force  in  IS&L    Has  been  tut 


JAMES  BBEmrAN,  patrolman,  and  one  of  the  beat  men  on  the  force, 
waa  awarded  the  aiedal  for  bravery,  ou  Maroh  i,  1887,  at  the 
reoommatdatumof  GaptainHnbbaid,  on  tbe  following  prseentatioa 
of  faota:  On  or  abont  July  21st,  1886,  at  3\-J5  |>.  m..  while  at  his  post 
ofdnty  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  street  bridgi^,  the  bridt^e  bell  rang, 
and  he  immediately  halted  a  number  of  teams  approiiclung  the 
bridge  on  West  Lake  atreet.  Whentin' l>nd^'>.'  La.l  iiudinlly  turned, 
ao  that  ita  northern  section  was  abon  t  tli<' <'i.-iiii'r  nF  tht.>  street,  the 
escaping  steam  and  noiee  of  an  engine  passing  tmder  the  viaduct 
BO  frightened  a  horse,  then  standing  on  the  eaet  end  of  the  viaduct 
and  attached  to  a  two'Seated  carriage,  o<M;upted  by  Mrs.  Barry  and 
tittle  BOD,  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Stover,  with  her  little  boy,  that  it  became 
unmanageable,  and  rushed  at  a  great  rate  of  speed  down  the  steep 
incline  toward  the  river.  He  waa  just  then  near  the  bridge,  and 
apraug  forward  and  caught  the  horse  by  the  bit,  about  half  way 
between  the  bridge  and  where  he  first  started.  The  horse  was  a 
large  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pound  animal,  powerfnl,  vicious, 
and  badly  frightened,  and  iu  his  mad  fory  to  escape  the  object  of 
his  fright,  reared,  pitched  and  plunged  right  and  left;  and,  al- 
though Bremian  is  a  strong,  heavy  man,  he  actually  lifted  him 
from  his  footing,  threw  him  upon  the  pavement,  trampled  on  >'ir", 
and  dragged  him  in  various  directions.  The  officer  clung  to  Viim, 
regained  his  footing,  and  with  great  effort  pulled  bim  to  the  right, 
just  as  he  had  reached  the  abutment  exposed  by  the  turning  of  the 
bridge,  when  one  more  bound  woald  have  landed  them  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  The  bridge  had  then  stopped  taming,  leaving  a 
space  accessible  between  the  abutment  rail  and  the  northern  up- 
right of  the  bridge  of  about  three  feet  wide ;  and  with  one  more 
seemingly  superhuman  effort,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  persons  in 
the  carnage,  adding  fright  to  the  already  savage  beast,  goaded  to 
desperation  with  terror,  Breonan  forced  him  upon  the  end  of  the 
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bridge.  A  crash  followed.  The  carriage  was  cut  in  two.  The 
polioeman  released  his  hold  on  the  horse,  and  grasped  the  lady  and 
little  boy  occupying  the  front  seat,  just  as  they  were  tottering  with 
a  part  of  the  carriage  over  the  embankment,  and  landed  them 
safely  on  the  bridge,  while  that  part  of  the  carriage  in  which  they 
had  been  seated  tumbled  into  the  river.  The  other  two  occupants 
of  the  carriage  had,  during  the  excitement,  scrambled  from  the 
rear  end  and  escaped.  The  horse  ran  part  way  across  the  bridge, 
and  was  stopped.  Thus  life  and  property  were  preserved. 
During  the  struggle,  Brennan's  blouse  and  pants  were  completely 
riddled,  and  his  flesh  was  badly  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  he  was 
otherwise  severely  hurt,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
for  several  days  thereafter. 

JAMES  BELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1839;  came  to  Chicago 
August,  1863;  entered  the  force  1872. 

JAMES  BOLYEB,  patrolman;  bom  in  L*eland  1854;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1884. 

BEBNABD  BOESEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1853;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884. 

MAURICE  BOWLER,  patrolman;  bom  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  1847; 
came  to  Chicago  July  8, 1872;  entered  the  force  January  15, 1881. 

JAMES  BURTON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1847;  came  to 
Chicago  1866;  entered  the  force  1872. 

DANIEL  BURNS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1841;  came  to  Chicago 
1859;  entered  the  force  May,  1867. 

THOMAS  D.  BECK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1841;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1866;  entered  the  force  Oct.  1, 1874. 

EDWARD  BURKE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1854;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884. 

DANIEL  CONSIDINE,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1844;  came  to 
Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  March  27, 1871. 

CORNELIUS  W.  CROWLEY,  patrolman,  was  bom  at  East  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  October  13, 1849;  came  to  Chicago  June,  1869,  and  entered 
the  force  September,  1873. 

JAMES  CAHILL,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
•  cago  in  1866,  and  entered  the  force  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 

JOHN  CRAMER,  patrolman,  was  l)om  in  Wisconsin  in  1848*  came  to 
Chicago  in  1870,  and  entered  the  force  in  1873. 

HEjNRY  cox,  patrolman,  was  bora  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  1831; 
came  to  Chicago  in  18G1;  entered  the  force  September  15,1867; 
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■liar  Um  CloMffo  fii*  wm  assi^n^l  to  the  "Lake  Street  Sqnad;*' 
Haea  187B  has  besi  tiooUe^per  at  the  Central  station. 

IiUJLK  P.  OOUiERAir,  patrol  msn:  bom  in  Sligo.  Ireland.  Harrh  17, 
1800;  eoterad  tlw  poline  fbrc«  in  1883;  vae  asei^ed  to  ^tj  at 
I*Mabewatieut;inlt««fc,  I8M.  attbgoornerof  SorthaTenoe  and 
Wella  atraet,  wm  allot  b7  John  Mmphy  vbom  he  had  nnder  arreet, 
bat  waanot  araiondj  wvncded:  was  transferreid  to  the  C«Dtrii]  de~ 
tail  in  April,  18Bfl^  and  was  Qcder  oommand  of  Ueatecant  <do« 
Obtain)  OetMssW.Hnbbanl  ou  the  oigbi  of  the  Uh  of  Mav; 
Moqwd  injaiT  except  tbe  Iocs  af  hiE  anitorm  nbiob  was  lora  bjr 
^riuf  fnigmaita  from  tfa»bomb. 

JOHN  W.  OOIjLIKS,  petrolmBii;  bom  in  Irelsod  id  1861;  camt.  b> 
dneago  1878,  and  entend  tbo  police  force  1SS3:  was  assiKned  to 
the  aoocod  praeiact  tar  llfteeD  moaths.  where  he  made  maaj  im- 
portant aireata;  waa  in  tfaa  Cent  ral  detail  company  ou  tbe  night  of 
Haf  tOi,  whioli  partiaipale<l  in  tlie  Hayniarket  affair. 

KABTIK  OOLEHAN,  patrolm-it] :  Imrti  ju  Ireland  1SJ9;  came  to  Chi- 
cago April,  1869;  emterad  tlifi  lorce  in  ItSJl. 

HENBT  H.  OLUlfflT,  patrolman;  bom  in  England  180;  oama  t» 
Chicago  1866;  enterod  the  force  April,  1878L 

MICHAEL  J.  OOBTELLO,  patrolman;  borp  in  Awwin*  1866;  Qain» 
to  Chicago  18G0;  entered  the  force  Haroh  11, 1878. 

THOMAS  M.  CURTAIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland;  entered  tho 
force  December  13, 1876. 

NICHOLAS  CB08BY.  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1848;  entered  the 
forceMarch24,1881. 

JOHN  CASET,  patrolman;  entered  the  force  Oct  18, 1872. 

GEORGE  J.  DEWEY,  patrolman;  age  61;  in  charge  of  newsboys  at 
the  Daily  Neica,  Mail  and  Herald  offices,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  members  of  the  force.  In  a  recently  pnbliabed  sketch 
of  his  life,  in  which  his  affection  tor  the  newsboys  and  bis  regard 
for  their  welfare  was  commented  npon,  it  is  said  that  be  is  one  of 
the  very  few  men  who  ia  capable  of  handling  the  "city  children" — 
the  newaboys  and  bootblucka— the  waifs.  "He  is  tbeir  court  of 
last  reaort."  It  may,  therefore,  be  imagined  how  valuable  bis  serr- 
ices  are.  He  arrived  in  this  city  forty-two  years  ago.  He  foiight 
in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars  and  attained  the  rank  of  oaptain. 
After  the  war  he  was  connectM  with  the  American  Express  Oom- 
pany  until  1868,  when  he  entered  tbe  police  force.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican by  birth  and  strictly  regardful  of  morality.  For  six  ytsars  ho 
has  been  thr<iwi)  into  constant  contact  with  the  newsboys  of  the 
city,  and  his  kindly  disposition  and  benevolent  oountenonce  has 
won  from  them  Uiat  which  they  seldom  ext«nd  to  any  one— redpeoL 
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He  has  been  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  WaiTs  Mission 
in  this  city,  a  most  commendable  chanty;  he  is  never  tired  of  plan- 
ning to  make  the  boys  better  and  happier;  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  all  movements  calculated  for  their  betterment;  has  headed 
the  noisy  army  toward  picnics  and  excursions,  anvi  has  kept  them 
in  such  control  that  the  newsboys  of  the  prese:it  day  are  angels  in 
comparison  with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Captain  Dewey 
does  not  stop  at  providing  moral  instruction  for  the  boys.  To  him, 
as  much  aa  to  any  other  one  person  in  the  city,  is  due  the  fact  that 
for  several  winters  past  the  waifs  of  the  city  have  been  properly 
shod  and  clothed.*  Captain  Dewey  has  the  confidence  of  the  news- 
paper publishers,  and  all  recognize  the  valuable  services  which  he 
has  rendered  and  is  still  rendering  them,  in  pulling  the  rein  tight 
enough  to  curb  the  Arab,  without  breaking  his  spirit. 

FLORENCE  DONOHUE,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1842; 
came  to  Chicago  in  1863,  and  entered  the  force  in  1869;  arrested 
the  colored  highwayman,  Oeo.  Carroll,  who  robbed  Andrew  Stein- 
metz,  May  8, 1872,  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years 
inside  of  thirty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Was  shot 
in  Mike  McDonald's  gambling  house  on  the  night  of  November 
23, 1878,  the  ball  passing  through  his  clothing;  was  in  the  company 
of  men  from  Central  detail  under  Captain  Hubbard  and  Lieut. 
Fitzpatrick  at  the  Haymarket  massacre,  and  has  had  many  hair, 
breadth  escapes  from  injury  and  death  while  connected  with  the 
force. 

THOMAS  DOOLEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1847;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1867;  entered  the  force  December  3d,  1872. 

T91LLIAM  DOLLARD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1848;  entered  the 
force  April  8, 1879;  has  convicted  several  bad  criminals  for  various 
crimes;  among  them  John  Oliver,  alias  Orr,  murder;  penitentiary 
for  life;  William  Taylor,  for  the  killing  of  Robert  McCaw; 
Charles  Hawkins  for  the  killing  of  Gus  Lee,  and  several  burglars, 
many  of  whom  have  been  convicted. 

J^AMES  DERRIG,  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1858;  came  to  Chicago 
1870;  entered  the  force  June  1, 1877;  has  made  several  important 
arrests,  chief  among  them  that  of  Frank  Felker  for  robbery; 
Thomas  McGinnis,  for  assault  to  commit  murder;  Harry  Hax- 
well  for  assault  to  kill;  the  notorious  abortionist  Dr.  Earll,  for 
murder,  and  Andrew  Nelson  for  murder;  he  has  sent  his  share  of 
dangerous  characters  to  Joliet. 

GEORGE  DEMAR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1851;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1868;  entered  the  force  April  11, 1876. 

GEORGE  DETTINGER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1846;  came  to 
Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force  October,  1870. 
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FRANK  DOLAN,  patndmon;  hora  in  In^land  1627;  came  to  CluoBgi> 
1860;  enteied  the  foroe  Ha;  2, 1867,-  -one  ot  the  oldest  men  iii  Lh^ 
depBrtmcnt  Di  1869  lie  ure^tod  Ctxir)^  Harris,  James  Waiio. 
alias  Bremter,  Andimr  Gilmartin  aii<i  odo  Brennoa  for  borfinry 
at  the  rendenoesof  Judge  Wait,Hr.  Eorfoot,  ei-Aldonuan  Kelioe, 
and  for  roblnng  Beraial  nOroad  oara.  All  wck  cunvioted  and  cvnt 
down  witli  MUtenOM  of  bom  Eonr  to  eloveo  years  each.  In  this 
oBse  he  leooverad  property  amouDttn^  in  value  to  Sltt.OOa  Brcir- 
ster  and  Oilmarttn  be  smsted  while  tliey  were  attempting  to  rub 
the  reddcaioa  ot  John  P.  Oalboon,  101  Pine  street.  He  has  tiont-  u 
great  deal  of  good  work  dnoe  Uien,  Hud  ie  etill  one  of  the  most 
active  men  on  the  force. 

OABBETT  H.  DOYLE  patndDkan;  bomiD  Men  York  l(ffi3;  entered  the 
foroe  June  13, 18S3. 

THOHAS  DOOLET,  patrolman;  bom  in  In-land  WM:  entered  ib« 
fonw  Dec  :^  1872. 

JOHN  DUFFICY,  petrobnu;  bora  in  Iieland;  entered  the  foroe  Sept. 
28,1878. 

PATRICK  DOUOHEBTT,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Ireland  1888;  <>itei«d 
the  foree  Sept.  1,1869. 

WTT.T.TAM  H.  DARBOW,  patoolman,  bom  in  Ameriea  1806;  eotwed 
the  pcdioe  foroe  Hondi  21, 1881. 

JACOB  EBINOER,  patrolman;  bom  at  Nilee,  Cook  cotmty,  1842;  came 
to  Chicago  -when  an  iufant;  entered  the  foroe  1870;  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  one  of  McClellttn's  Body  Gnard  io  1861;  eerved  until 
November,  1866;  returning  (roro  the  war  entered  the  special  police 
eerrice  in  Chiitago  and  aerved  in  that  capacity  till  he  joined  the 
regular  toroe;  participated  in  the  Eaymarket  riot,  receiving  a 
slight  shell  wonnd  in  the  Utt  hand,  bnt  was  soon  able  to  attend  to 

MILLABD  ENSWOBTH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Michigan  1833;  came  to 

Chicago  lSi7;  entered  the  force  1862;  is  one  of  the  veterans  who 
has  done  excellent  service  dnring  the  paet  twenty-five  years. 
PETEB  EBEESOLD,  patrolman;  born  in  Gtermany  1832;  entered  the 
force  1865;  another  veteran. 

DOMINIC  FEENY,  patrolman;  bominlreland  1856;  oametoChicaeo 
May,  1873;  entered  the  force  October,  1882;  was  transferred  from 
Cottage  Grave  station  to  the  Central  detail  July  12, 1887. 

DENIS  J.  FOLEY,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1848,  came  to 
Chicago  in  1871,  and  entered  the  force  September  14, 1873 

STEPHEN  W.  FAT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago May  4, 1873;  entered  the  force  June  13, 188a 
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PATRICK  FALLEN,  patrolman;  entered  the  force  April  25,  1886. 

HENRY  N.  FEOHTER,  patrolman;  detailed  at  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western passenger  depot;  bom  in  Luxemburg  Jan*y  25, 1839;  came 
to  Chicago  1853;  entered  the  army  in  1861,  being  attached  to  B 
Company,  10th  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteers,  Infantry,  and  remained 
in  the  service  till  July  4, 1865;  served  under  Halleck's,  Pope's  and 
Sherman's  commands;  was  engaged  in  the  fights  at  ''Island  No. 
10,"  at  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  Chickamauga,  Mission 
Ridge,  and  through  the  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  and 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea;  in  the  Carolinas  from  Savannah,  and  his 
last  taste  of  war  was  at  Bentonville  on  March  17, 1865;  came  to 
Chicago  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  entered  the  police  force  in  Au- 
gust, 1865,  being  assigned  tp  the  old  Market  Hall  on  the  North 
Side,  where  Wells  Sherman  was  sergeant;  did  patrol  duty  on  the 
North  Side  till  the  fire  of  1871;  was  then  transferred  to  the  West 
Side,  where  he  remained  six  months,  then  to  the  South  Side,  and 
placed  in  the  Central  detail,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  day 
squad  ever  sinoa  In  March,  1867,  an  officer  named  Grief  was 
assaulted  by  a  man  named  Henry  Bluchbaier,  who  used  a  knifa 
Fechter  came  to  the  assistance  of  Grief,  and  when  Bluchbaier 
turned  upon  him  Grief  fled.  The  struggle  was  a  terrible  one  for  a 
few  minutes.  Bluchbaier  plunged  the  knife  into  Fechter's  breast 
and  hand,  but  before  he  could  inflict  fatal  injuries  the  officer  shot 
him.  He  had  another  terrible  conflict  on  January  29,  1870.  A 
man  named  Moore  went  into  Joseph  Daqua's  restaurant  to  take 
some  refreshments.  When  he  had  finished,  the  barkeeper  demanded 
his  pay.  Moore,  instead  of  paying,  presented  a  bill  for  two  dollars 
which  he  had  against  Daqua.  After  some  angry  talk  the  bartender 
cut  Moore's  skull  open  in  two  places  with  a  beer  mallet  Officer 
Feohter  was  at  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  depot  at  the  time  and 
was  called  to  his  assistance.  He  picked  Moore  up  at  the  comer  of 
Wells  and  Kinzie  streets,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  his  assailant. 
He  pointed  out  the  bartender,  and  Officer  Fechter  immediately 
placed  him  under  arrest.  Daqua,  who  was  present,  demanded  the 
release  of  his  employe,  insisted  that  the  officer  should  have  a  war- 
rant, and  attempted  otherwise  to  interfere  Fechter  told  Daqua  to 
keep  off,  as  he  was  determined  to  arrest  the  barkeeper.  Daqua 
then  pulled  a  revolver  and  shot  the  officer,  the  bullet  striking  near 
the  spinal  column,  where  it  still  remains,  and  followed  it  up  with 
another  which  sent  a  ball  into  Fechter's  collar  bone,  and  another 
which  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  another  through  his  clothing. 
Fechter  now  opened  fire,  shooting  Daqua  through  the  thigh  and 
breast.  The  latter  had  fired  six  shots  in  all,  and  had  the  revolver 
pointed  at  the  officer's  head  for  the  seventh  and  last  shot,  when  it 
was  snatched  away  from  him.  He  died  in  ten  minutes.  Under 
Wells  Sherman's  administration  the  North  Side  was  infested  with 
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bnrglare.  SariUy  n  ninht  but  some  nt  the  beet  n 
broken  into  and  robbed  of  silver,  jewelr.v,  etc.  One  night  in  April, 
1867.  Fetbter  came  across  Four  bar^liLrs  and  watched  them  ootil 
thpy  liail  entereilahonsuat  theoomer  o(  State  and  Indiana  atreetfi. 
When  they  were  ineide  Le  whiatltd  tor  aeaistaaco,  aud  with  the 
whistle  in  hia  left  hand  and  a  revolver  in  bis'rigbt  he  approaobeil 
the  bouse.  The  burglars  kuew  the  alarm  and  three  of  them  left  the 
bouse  hurriedly  and  escaped.  The  fourth  one  was  at  the  eecond 
atory  window  ready  to  jump  whun  Fechter  fired  at  him,  when  he 
made  hie  way  to  a  window  on  the  eame  floor  in  the  rear,  from 
wbieJi  bL'  jumped  into  the  yard,  just  in  time  to  fall  into  Fechter's 
nrniB.  When  taken  to  the  Htatjon  he  claimed  to  be  a  barber.  He 
had  a  razor  in  his  pocket.  He  said  he  came  from  Cincinnati  where 
be  had  sold  a  honsa  and  lot  and  now  had  SS.<XX>  in  raoney.  On 
Thaukfigivmg  day,  187.i,  in  tbe  St  Elmo  restaurant,  Wieland,  the 
keeper,  was  murdered  by  Hank  Davis,  a  gambler.  Fechttir  waa  at 
State  and  Madison  street  at  tbe  time,  and  was  i'4illed  upon  to  arrest 
Davis.  It  waa  C  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Davis  had  barricaded 
himself  behind  the  iive-box  in  tbe  restaurant,  and  had  a  loaded  bull- 
dog revolver  in  hand,  ready  to  commit  any  act  rather  than  be 
taken.  Fechter,  however,  approaclied  Davis  oooUy;  tbe  latter  fired 
at  him.  but  be  was  aoou  disarmed  and  taken  to  the  Harrison  street 
station.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Ibe  penitentiary  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  the  riot  of  1877,  Feebler  saw  some  good  service  under 
liientenant  tjerbing. 

J.  PATRICK  aATIN,  patrolman,  waa  bom  in  Ireland  in  1832;  arriTod 
m  Chicago  May  13,  1847;  entered  the  force  February  11,  1868; 
arrested  barglars  who  robbed  John  McEwsn's  reaidence  on  La- 
Salle  avenue,  and  helped  them  into  the  penitentiary  for  five  years; 
captured  Cunningham, "  tbe  diamond  thief."  and  found  him  in  pos- 
aeeeion  of  the  plunder;  Cumiingbam  was  sent  to  jail  pending 
trial,  but  escaped  by  walking  out  with  hia  lawyer;  later  was  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  penitentiary  tor  five  years. 

JOHN  F.  GIBBONS,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1856;  entend 
the  force  on  December  15, 1884.    Was  in  tbe  Haymarket  rioL 

JACOB  GROSS,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Baden,  Germany,  February  16, 
1845;  arrived  in  Chicago  1854,  and  joined  the  police  force  May  15, 
1875;  arrested  Gahgaren,  who  shot  and  killed  Joseph  Weeks  at  142 
Cornelia  street,  October  21,  1876;  was  engaged  in  the  Haymarket 

LOUIS  GOLDEN,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Coboee,  Albany  oonnty,  N. 
Y.,  July  18,  1859;  came  to  Chicago  in  1876;  joined  the  toroe  on 
Juue  13, 1833:  served  under  Captain  Hubbard  in  tbe  Haymarket 
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JOHN  GAXiLAQHER,  patrolman;  bom  at  Libertyville,  Lake  connty, 
111.,  1842;  came  to  Chicago  in  1861;  entered  the  force  1872, 

JOSEPH  A.  GILSO,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  1849;  entered  the 
force  Dec.  15, 1884. 

PATRICK  A.  GARRITY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1857;  entered 
the  force  Dec.  15, 1884. 

QCOBGE  W.  HUNT,  patrolman;  assigned  to  dnty  at  the  comptroller's 
office,  the  one-armed  veteran  and  hero  of  the  lager  beer  riot,  was 
bom  in  Troy,  Vermont,  August  10, 1824.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
1853,  and  entered  the  police  force  in  the  spring  of  1855,  being  now 
in  his  thirty-third  year  on  the  force.  He  was  a  railroad  man  in  his 
younger  days,  running  on  the  Boston  k  Maine  road  for  six  years, 
and  on  the  Rutland  &  Burlington  three  years.  When  he  first 
entered  the  force  there  were  but  31  men  in  the  department,  and  he 
earned  the  hickory  club  and  wore  the  leather  badge  until  the  city 
attained  metropolitan  proportions.  In  this  history  the  various 
transfers  which  he  has  undergone,  his  promotions,  and  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  lager  beer  riot  are  referred  to  under  proper  date& 
He  has  filled  his  present  position  in  the  comptroller's  office  as 
long  as  anybody  now  on  the  force  can  remember.  He  is  still  a 
robust  man,  and  capable  of  the  best  of  work.  [See  lager  beer 
riot] 

THOMAS  J.  HOWARD,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1865,  and  entered  the  force  in  April,  1887.  « 

WlLiLIAM  A.  HABTMAN,  patrolman,  was  bom  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
1856;  came  to  Chicago  in  1861;  entered  the  force  December  15, 
1884;  was  detailed  at  Cottage  Grove  station  until  July  8th,  1887, 
then  transferred  to  Central  station. 

MICHAEL  HOFFMAN,  patrobnan,  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1855;  en- 
tered the  force  on  May  24, 1881. 

JOSEPH  T.  HARNOIS,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
July  9, 1842,  came  to  Chicago  in  1847;  entered  the  police  force  Sep- 
*  tember  8, 1877. 

JOSEPH  A.  HTLLIER,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ohio  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
1853;  entered  the  force  1880;  served  in  the  army  toward  the  close 
of  the  war;  was  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  and  with  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea;  was  with  Company  I  of  the  30th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, First  Brigade.  Officer  Hillier  carries  the  gold  'star  as  the 
champion  rifle  shot  of  the  police  force. 

THOMAS  HAYS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1851;  came  to  Chicago 
Jime  24, 1874;  entered  the  force  Juno  13, 1883;  arrested  William 
McMahon  Sept.  7, 1886,  for  killing  John  Maher  at  the  comer  of 
Peoria  street  and  Carroll  avenue;  prisoner  attempted  to  shoot;  was 
afterward  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years. 
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JOHN  HOOLET,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  18^;  came  to  Ctuaago 
1868;  entered  the  toroe  Haroh  81, 1878. 

DANIEL  HOaAN,  potrdman;  bom  in  Ireland  1S<6;  entered  the  foma 
Ang.  27, 187a 

SAHUEL  HKTiZR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Norway  1861;  entered  tite  foras 
Dec  16, 1884 

OABL  EDWAfiD  JOHNSEN,  patrolman,  wu»  l>oni  in  Uott«iiburg. 
Sweden,  January  S,  16S2;  came  to  Chicngo  in  1868,  OQtered  the 
police  (oTOe  December  1^  188^  and  wus  aasif^Ml  to  dnt;  at  the 
Weat  Ohiosgo  avenne  station,  where  he  rennLined  till  IBSfi,  when  be> 
wa«  tnnaferred  to  the  Oantisl  detail;  naa  Iired  upon  in  a,  row  at  a 
danoe  hall,  at  Indiana  and  Paalina  streets,  by  a  yormg  rough 
named  Edward  Otr,  whom  he  afterward  aeriously  wonnded;  whs 
badly  licnU'N  by  a  'Towd  at  ruiiKha  on  Erie  street  near  Ashland 
avenue,  Sept..  1H85.  wLen  an  nnHaocesahil  attempt  was  made  to 
re«cne  priaonera  whom  he  had  under  arrest;  was  in  the  company 
under  command  ot  LJent.  Quinn  on  the  night  of  May  -1,  18N6,  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  was  one  of  thoee  who  charged  the  mob  xfter 
the  borabexploaioui  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  il  pieeE<  of  the 
bomb;  was  transferreid  from  Weet  Ohicago  avenue  to  the  Central 
detail  in  September,  imi. 

WTfJ.TAM  F.  JIOHIiINO,  patrolman,  waa  bom  in  Qm  town  ot  Lynn. 
Norfolk,  England,  on  the  7th  <rf  Uaroh,  1833;  waa  brought  by  bto 
parents  to  Canada  at  the  age  ot  3;  learned  the  carpenter's  trade 
andfoUowedit  in  Canada  till  1859;  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  atBiohland,  Mich.;  enliatedas  a  private  in  the  Federal  army 
and  was  asBigued  to  the  41th  Illinois  Infantry  upon  his  arrival  in 
Chicago;  remained  in  the  army  till  the  cloee  ot  the  war;  was  pro- 
moted four  times,  and  participated  in  Bome  of  \hf  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  rebellion;  was  shot  in  the  neck  and  right  knee  at  the  Battle 
ot  Stone  River,  from  whence  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels  to  Libby 
prison,  where  he  was  confined  twenty-three  days;  was  paroled  and 
afterward  rejoined  his  retpment;  was  shot  in  the  left  hand  at  Mis- 
sion Bidge,  and  in  the  head  at  Cbickaraauga;  came  to  Chica^  id 
1865,  resuming  his  trade;  joined  the  police  force  in  1873,  served 
through  the  riot  of  '77,  and  all  the  subsequent  riots  and  strikes. 

PETER  J.  JOYCE,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  the  west  ot  Ireland,  April 
24, 1847;  came  t<)  Chicago  August  8,  1878;  entered  the  polioo  foico 
July  23, 1883. 

WILLIAM  S.  JOHNSON,  patrolmnn;  l>om  in  Indiana  1848;  entered 
the  force  June  19,  1877. 

HERMAN  F.  E.  KBUGER,  patrolman,  was  bom  m  the  village  ot 
Laase,  in  the  province  of  Pommerania,  Germany,  on  Dec.  19, 1858; 
came  to  America  in  1866,  and  redded  in  Chicago  until  1876; 
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enlisted  in  the  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  "  K,"  and  served  five 
years  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas;  was  discharged  Septem- 
ber 13, 1881 ;  returned  to  Chicago  and  entered  I'he  i>olice  force  on 
Dec.  15, 1884;  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  West  Chicago  avenua 
station;  was  wounded  by  the  Hay  market  explosion  and  disabled 
till  October,  1886;  was  on  duty  at  the  Central  station  till  March 
30, 1887,  and  transferred  to  the  Central  detail  May  5, 1887. 

PAUL  KALLOCH,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Gross  Stan> 
isch.  Upper  Sileisa,  Prussia,  in  1852;  came  to  Chicago  in  1866; 
appointed  to  the  force  December  4, 1876;  performed  duty  at  West 
Chicago  avenue,  Bawsou  street  and  West  Lake  street  stations;  was 
transferred  to  Central  detail  in  1882. 

PATRICK  KENEFICK,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1837;  came  to 
Chicago  1864;  entered  the  force  September,  1870;  has  been  engaged 
in  all  the  riots  since  1877;  has  never  been  reprimanded. 

JOHN  J.  KELLY,  patrolman;  assigned  to  duty  as  vehicle  inspector; 
was  bom  in  America  1854;  entered  the  foroe  March  14, 1881. 

PETER  KELLY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force 
Dec  15, 1884. 

JOHN  C.  KEENAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Illinois  1857;  entered  the 
force  December  15,  1884. 

JAMES  LENNON,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Brockville,  Ontario,  Canada^ 
in  1837;  came  to  Chicago  in  1854,  and  entered  the  force  in  1872. 

PATRICK  LAVIN,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  March  10,  1843; 
came  to  Chicago  May,  1868;  enteretl  police  force  in  March,  1875; 
was  in  the  fight  on  the  Halsted  street  viaduct  in  the  riot  of  '77;  also 
in  the  Haymarket  affair. 

WILLIAM  LYONNAIS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Montreal  1851;  came  to 
Chicago  March  17, 1866;  entered  the  force  August  1, 1882. 

HERMAN  MEYER,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1840;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1857,  and  entered  the  force  March  4, 1872. 

PATRICK  MoGOVERN,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1851; 
came  to  Chicago  June,  1859;  entered  the  force  April,  1880. 

SIMON  MoMAHON  patrolman,  was  bom  in  the  County  Clare,  Ireland,, 
on  August  15, 1850;  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in 
1853;  lived  in  the  state  of  New  York  till  1857,  when  the  family^ 
moved  to  Palos,  Cook  county,  Illinois;  educated  in  a  district 
school;  came  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  16,  and  worked  in  the  North 
Chicago  rolling  mills  for  15  years;  went  into  the  grocery  busings 
on  North  Ashland  avenue,  and  sold  out  in  1884;  entered  the  force 
in  December  of  that  year,  being  assigned  to  the  North  avenue  sta- 
tion; served  under  Lieut.  Quinn  at  the  Haymarket  riot,  receiving 
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woon^  wltieh  ^^i^N"^  faun  lor  tlii«e  moDths;  i 
at  lead  in  hialiinlM  jsi.aaa  tcenlt  ot  the  FosOade on  thM  nisM; 
was  tnmaterred  to  UwCcotral  detail,  aad is  amgoed  ludutrBi 
the  intenwctica  al  hake  ami  Oanal  streets  and  MUvankea  a^mne; 
has  mflile  man;  important  arrests  and  is  looked  apoo  am  a  moat  «t- 
SHent  officer. 

G.  H.  McHUGH.  patrolmsB.  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1U4;  came  to  Mew 
York  in  1^4)2  and  joined  the  U.  S-  asvy,  Bervinjf  for  one  fev;  caaw 
to  Cliicago  in  ISM,  and  entered  the  force  in  November,  IPT^ 

MICHAEL  SIcKAY.  patrolman:  bom  in  the  County  of  Tipperaiy.  Ire- 
land. 1%%-  came  to  Chicago  in  DM);  entered  the  force  December, 

vm. 

JOilN  C.  MORRI8.  patrolman:  bom  in  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y..  1846;  cama 
to  CLuCHKO  Jnly.  1871;  entoreil  the  roroe  Febraar;-.  198*2;  was 
cuwi^ed  to  ilnty  at  22d  street  and  remained  there  iiutil  IransferTed 
to  tliu  Centtel  detail;  wae  in  the  Haymarket  affair,  under  LieoL 
Hubbard;  wui  slightly  wonoded  and  hail  uniform  torn. 

BEBVARD  J.  MURPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1^7;  came  to 
Cbica^  1884;  entered  the  ttttve  Dae.  13.  13*1;  waa  in  thft  tieoond 
crimpany  at  the  Haymarket  riot,  and  was  shot  in  the  right  ude  of 
til-.-  head,  over  the  temple;  a  piece  of  the  flbell  entered  his  right 
thii;!',  and  he  wae  woiioded  also  by  »  fraKTiK^nt  in  tht-  ehio. 

PETER  MURPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Kingetoa,  Ontario,  1817;  came 
to  Chicago  1S66;  entered  the  force  1883. 

HICH.\EL  MURPHY,  patrolman;  assigned  to  duty  aa  iuspeotor  of  ve- 
hicles; lium  in  Ireland  1835;  come  to  Chicago  1650;  entered  tlie 
force  March  12,  1867. 

MATTHEW  H.  MoOUIKK,  patrolman;  t>om  in  Scotland  1813;  oatneto 
Chic-ogo  AnguBt,  18fi8;  entered  the  force  March  12, 1873. 

MICHAEL  MADDEN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Blinois  1860;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 197.J;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1984,  Officer  Madden 
mot  a  leading  anarchist  named  August  Emeger  the  evening  att^r 
the  Haymarket  riot,  about  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  comer  of  Faltos 
and  Desplainea  streets.  Kmeger  fired  a  shot  and  entered  Schro&. 
der's  saloon  nt  the  above  corner.  Ot&cor  Madden  followed  him 
into  the  snloon  and  asked  him  abont  the  shooting.  Emeger,  with- 
out aayiag  a  word,  fired  again,  shootiiig  Madden  throngh  the  left 
breast  iimlor  the  collar  Itone.  Although  seriously  wounded  Mad- 
den took  hold  of  ErueKer  and  brought  him  out  on  the  sidewalk 
where  a  doHperate  struggle  ensneil.  Krueger  made  reaJj  for 
nnuther  shot  when  MaJilcn  discharged  a  pistol,  the  ball  of  whicli 
entered  Kmeger's  left  breast.  Both  were  taken  to  the  connty  hos- 
pital. Erueger  died  three  days  later.  Officer  Madden  slowly  re- 
oovered,  but  carries  the  bullet  in  his  breast  now. 
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JAMES  MITCHELL,  patrolman;  bom  at  Fox  Lake,  Illinois,  April  7, 
1859;  came  to  Chicago  October,  1870;  entered  the  force  June  13, 
1883;  assigned  to  duty  at  Desplaines  street,  remaining  there  until 
May  1,  1886,  then  was  transferred  to  the  Central  detail;  partici- 
pated in  the  Hay  market  riot. 

PETER  MoCOBMICK,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  1850;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884. 

DENNIS  McCOBMICK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Massachusetts  1848;  en- 
tered the  force  June  30, 1883. 

JOHN  J.  MoNULTY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884. 

THOMAS  MUBPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland;  entered  the  force 
June  19, 1867. 

JOHN  MOBNEISER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany;  entered  the  force 
Sept  18, 1877. 

MICHAEL  MANNING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1853;  entered  the 
force  June  13, 1883. 

THOMAS  NOON  AN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  entered  the  force 
April  2, 1872. 

JOHN  J.  0*DONNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1852;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1881. 

JAMES  T.  O'DONNELL,  patrobnan,  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1860;  en- 
tered the  force  in  1884. 

JAMES  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1844;  came  to  Chicago 
1871;  entered  the  force  December  14, 1874. 

DENNIS  O'CONNOB,  patrolman;  bom  in  the  County  Tipperary,  Ire- 
land, 1858;  came  to  Chicago  1878;  entered  the  force  December  16, 
1884. 

WALTEB  O'DONNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1851;  entered  the 
force  July  19, 1883. 

MICHAEL  O'DONNELL,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to 
Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  June  2, 1882. 

MICHAEL  O'HALLORAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1851;  came  to 
Chicago  1869;  entered  the  force  1881. 

PATBICK  O'REQAN,  patrolman ;  bom  in  Ireland  1845 ;  entered  the 
force  January  18, 1876. 

JOHN  O'CONNOR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chicago 
1876;  entered  the  iorce  1884. 

OLIVER  PETERSON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Sweden  1848;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1868;  entered  the  force  Sept.  13, 1873. 
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OEOBQE  PERBT,  patKdman;  bom  in  America  IBSl:  entered  t&e  torn 
October  15, 1884. 

B.  H.  REED,  patrolman;  bom  is  Soath  Diirliam.  Caaadn  East.  1359; 
came  to  Cbiosgo  April  7,  1879;  entered  tlie  force  Deoerober  15, 
1884;  eerred  ia  the  West  Side  etreetcar  riot,  tliei  McConnick 
troablee  and  Uie  Haymarket  rioL 

£i>WAKD  J.  BYAlf,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chiuago  1S47;  entered  the 
force  1B67. 

CHARLES  P.  RETEBE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Califoraia  ISoO;  tMktered 
the  force  Deoember  16, 1881. 

J.  BEARDON,  patrolman;  bom  in  niin<^  184S;  entered  th«'  foroe  D^ 
oember  21, 1884. 

MARTIN  BINTZ,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  BavariH  in  1V42,  came  to  Chi- 
cago Anguat  16,  I860,  and  entered  Qie  force  Deceoilier  16, 1876. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON,  patrolman,  waa  bom  in  Odelton-u.  Canada,  ia 
1839;  came  to  Ofaicago  in  1861,  and  entered  the  force  Marrb  2!>, 
1871. 

UABTIN  D.  BINOBOSE,  patrolman,  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1850; 
came  to  Cbioago  in  18S6,  and  Mitered  tb^  force  in  October,  1&!^. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT,  patrolman,  iraa  bom  in  Plymouth.  N.  Y.,  in  1850: 
came  to  Chicago  in  April,  1871;  entered  thf  ton-e  October  4,  1873. 
and  went  on  dnty  at  the  Union  street  station,  eerring  there  for 
ei;;hte(!U  months;  was  tranelerred  to  Central  station,  and  resigned 
.Tilly  3l8t.  187ft;  re-entered  the  force  May  10, 1887. 

"WILLIAM  STENERNAGEL,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
IKSB;  came  to  Chicago  in  1852;  entered  the  force  September  1% 
lH7."i;  arrested  Isaac  Jacobson,  murderer  of  George  Bedell,  on  April 
■2it.  I88i. 

rilEEMAN  STEELE,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1864;  came 
to  Cbicago  m  1869;  entered  the  force  September  11,  1885;  was 
wounded  in  the  Haymarket  riot  May  4,  1886;  supposed  to  be 
youngest  man  on  the  force. 

SOU  )MOS  C.  STEELE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Orange  county.  N.  Y., 
.Tunnury  Ti,  1848:  joined  the  8th  Iowa  volunteers  in  1865;  came  to 
Chieag.1  in  1874,  entered  the  force  in  May,  1882;  was  in  the  Hay- 

0.  A.  SPENCER,  patrolman,  was  bom  in  England  in  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  186.3;  entered  the  police  force  in  IHTC 

WALTER  A.  SARGEANT,  patrolraau;  boru  in  America;  entered  the 
force  April  29.  1872. 

NICHOLAS  H.  STAHL,  patrolman;  bom  at  Galena,  Dl.,  1858;  came  to 
Chicago  September  15.  1872;  entered  the  force  October  18.  1879. 
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Aflsisted  in  killing  the  notorious  desperado,  Bill  Allen,  who  mur- 
dered Police  OflScer  Wright;  also  participated  in  the  HaTmarket 
riot. 

FREDERICK  SOMMER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Switzeriand  1844;  came 
to  Chicago  1865;  entered  the  police  force  1877. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SCHNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1850;  entered 
the  force  December  15, 1884. 

liARCELI  SCHOENFELD.  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1847;  entered 
the  force  September  9, 1874. 

liORRIS  SAUIS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Glermany  1841;  entered  the  police 
force  December  15, 1884. 

CHRISTOPHER  SEIBER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  Aug.  17, 1876. 

JAMES  SHORT,  patrolman;  bom  in  America  1842;  entered  the  force 
September  24, 1872. 

WILLIAM  SLEETH ;  entered  the  force  February  5,  1885. 

PETER  TRENLIEB,  patrolman;  bom  at  Liban,  Russia,  1832;  came  to 
Chicago  1854;  entered  the  force  June  15,  1869;  was  formerly  a 
vessel  captain. 

D.  F.  TIERNEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chicago 
1876;  entered  the  force  1882. 

PATRICK  TXJLLY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1854;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1884. 

FITCH  A.  TAYLOR,  patrolman;  bom  in  America  1849;  entered  the 
force  July  12, 1873. 

PATRICK  J.  WARD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1856;  entered  the 
force  October  14, 1882. 

JOHN  A.  WEBER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force  December  31, 1874;  has  done  ex- 
cellent serrice  as  a  crossing  officer,  having  saved  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  children,  and  even  men,  from  severe  bodily  injury,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  from  death;  was  in  the  McCormick  and 
Haymarket  riots,  and  at  the  latter  affair  stood  within  six  feet  of 
the  spot  where  the  bomb  exploded;  has  made  many  important  ar- 
rests, and  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  efficient  officer. 

JOHN  B.  WATHIER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Woltz,  Luxemburg,  1859; 
came  to  Chicago  in  July,  1865;  entered  the  force  December,  1884 

CHARLES  W.  WASSMUND,  patrolman;  bom  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
1844;  came  to  Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force  1872. 

HENRY  WALPER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1835;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1854;  entered  the  force  1874. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  FIRST  PEECISCT,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  BOCKLEY  COMMANDING— THE 
OLD  AKMCIKY  AND  THE  NEW  —  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NEARLY  ALL  THE 
ABLEST  AND  OLDEST  POLICE  OCFICERS— HISTORY  OF  THE  STATION  IN 
WHICH  THE  LEADING  POLICEMEN  OF  CHICAGO  HAVE  BEEN  DEVEL- 
OPED -  ADVERSITIES  OF  THE  PRECINCT  —  BURNT  DOWN,  KEBCILT. 
MOVED,  REFITTED,  REMOVED.  BET  STILL  "THE  ARMORY"  AND  HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN  CHICAOO'a  POLICE  OEOGRAPHY-THE  EOSTEB. 

The  first  precinct  includes  the  Harrison  street,  Twenty- 
Beeoiid  street.  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  Thirty-fifth  street  and 
Stanton  avenue  districta,  and  is  commanded  by  Capt  William 
Buckley,  with  headquarters  at  the  Harrison  street  or  Armory 
station.  The  history  of  tho  Armory  station,  old  or  new. 
is  traced  Tery  completely  in  this  volome.  When  the  fire 
hod  swept  away  the  Armorj'  buililing  on  Franklin  street,  it 
was  nndergoing  repairs,  and  the  South  Side  headquarters 
were  located  in  the  old  Bridewell,  at  Polk  and  Wells  streets 
(Fifth  avenue).  After  the  fire  the  headquarters  were  shifted 
to  a  frame  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Harrison  street  and 
Pacific  avenue  (present  location),  and  then  moved  to  another 
building  close  by,  while  the  present  structure  was  being 
erected.  The  station,  which  also  accommodates  a  police 
court,  the  rogues'  gallery,  a  drill  room,  armory  and  sleeping 
quarters,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  tlic 
city.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  section  for  many  yeai^s 
recognized  as  the  slums  of  the  city— with  "Biler"  avenuo, 
Fourth  avenue,  South  Clark  and  South  State  streets — the 
"Levee"  and  "Cheyenne," — contributing  to  police  annals 
about  two-tliirds  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  Chicago. 
The  station  has  always  been  a  prominent  one,  being  the 
pnrpiit  of  nil  the  South  Side  stations,  except  the  Central  de- 
tail,  which  is  under  command  of  Captain  Hubbard.     The 
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difitrict  cared  for  by  the  Central  detail  iu  the  day  time  is 
covered  by  the  Harrison  street  station  at  night. 

WILLIAM  BUCKLEY,  oaptaiu  oommanding  the  first  precinct,  was 
bom  in  the  Ck>unty  Wuterford,  Ireland,  in  1832,  and  came  to  this 
oonntry  in  1852;  he  worked  in  an  iron  foundry  in  New  York  City 
for  a  year;  farmed  on  Long  Island  for  a  conple  of  years,  and  came 
to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1857,  arriving  here  about  the  time  the 
place  became  incorporated  as  a  city;  after  engaging  in  varioos 
honorable  pursuits  here,  he  entered  the  police  force  in  April,  1865, 
being  assigned  to  the  old  Armory  station,  and  serving  as  patrolman 
until  1867,  when  he  became  a  roundsman;  he  was  then  promoted 
to  be  desk  sergeant  and  lock-up  keeper;  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy by  the  board  of  police  commissioners  in  1870,  and  in  1878 
was  appointed  captain  to  succeed  Capt.  !M  C.  Hickey,  who  had  re- 
signed, owing  to  trouble  with  Superintendent  Washburn;  in  1877 
Capt.  Buckley  was  removed  by  the  influence  of  ofEcials  who  were 
at  enmity  with  him,  but  ho  re-entered  the  force  as  a  patrolman 
Ijiter  on,  imd  Mayor  Harrison  promoted  him  rapidly  until  in  1879 
he  had  secured  his  old  position;  hu  was  shifted  around  for  some 
time,  but  finally  lauded  at  the  Armory,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  identified.    [See  biography].    See  Chapter  XVIII- 

JOHN  BYRNE,  lieutenant  of  police,  Harrison  street  tlistrict,  was  bom 
at  Orjin,  iu  the  County  lioscommon,  Irehmd,  1849;  came  to  Chi- 
cago, 1867,  and  entennl  the  force  July,  1870;  ho  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  Oct.  1, 1874,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  West  Madi- 
son street  station  and  coniuumded  that  district  for  one  year;  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Armory,  from  thence  to  Deering  street,  at 
which  plac^  he  remained  in  cliar^'o  for  six  years,  and  was  finally 
transferred  back  to  the  Armory  in  May,  1.SS7.  Whon  Capt.  Buck- 
ley, Sam  Ellis,  Fitzpatrick  and  othi?r8  were  removed  from  the 
force,  under  Mayor  Heath's  administration,  Lieut.  Byrne  was 
among  the  number,  but,  like  the  others,  he  soon  found  his  way 
back.  lie  has  proved  himself  to  l>e  a  brave  and  si)irited  officer  on 
many  occasions;  has  had  numerous  hair -breadth  escapes,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  on  the  force. 

EDWARD  LAUGHLIN,  lieutenant  of  police,  Harrison  street  district, 
was  bom  at  Castle  Island,  Ct)unty  Kerry,  Irehmd,  in  1843;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1862,  and  entered  the  force  March  1, 1872.  Before  en- 
tering the  force  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Fort  Wayne  Riilroad  Comiiany,  and  on  coming  to  Chicago  took  a 
position  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  Milwaakee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road Company.  For  a  time  he  steamboated  on  the  Mississippi;  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  when  b(^  entered  the  employment  of  Merritt 
&  Bac(m.  86  and  88  Soutli  Water  street,  as  a  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing clerk.    He  visited  Califoi-nia,  but  cume  back,  determined  upon 
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flettlin^  down  here.  His  police  record  is  a  long  and  creditable 
one,  and  be  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  snperiors  and  as- 
sociates. Like  all  other  commanding  officers  at  the  Armory,  he 
has  seen  some  very  rough  servictN  but  has  always  borne  himself 
bravely. 

DANIEL  IIOGAN.  desk  sergennt,  was  lx>m  in  the  CJounty  Clare,  Ire- 
laud,  iu  IH^^;  came  to  Chicago  in  1866,  and  entered  the  force  Sep- 
teml>er  15,  1873.  Sergeant  Hogan  received  the  advsmtages  of  a 
splendid  English  educati(m  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Waterforii, 
and  taught  **the  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  in  his  native  country, 
and  afterward  iu  this.  He  taught  school  in  Lament  and  Palos 
in  this  (H)unty.  After  joining  the  force,  he  was  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  station  keeper  and  assigned  to  the  Cottngo  Grove  avenue 
station,  l)ut  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Armory,  where  his  re- 
markable qualifications  fit  him  for  the  arduous  duties  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  there.  He  is  oue  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Hupport4)rs  of  the  Polioomon  s  Benevolent  Association,  and  the 
fact  tlijit  he  is  the  secretary  of  this  commendable  organization 
shows  that  he  is  held  in  the  highest  estei^m  by  his  associates. 

PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  desk  sergeant,  was  born  iu  Peterl>orough,  Onta- 
rio, 1851;  (Mine  to  Chica^ro  1S50,  and  entered  the  force  July, 
1882.  lie  lias  l)een  a  most  HU<vos.sfiil  burglar  hunter,  having  sent 
many  moniWrH  of  tlio  dark  fniternitv  to  Joliot.  wliere  he  has  two 
men  sorviui,'  for  20  yours,  and  almost  twonty  others  for  various 
tonus;  traveled  in  ])lain  clothos  for  three  years;  arrested  Hall,  a 
Cincinnati  infin,  for  tlie  murdor  of  a  no^^ro;  has  been  desk  sergeant 
for  oi;,'htoen  months.  SiTgeant  O'Brien  is  still  quite  young,  and 
the  prol)al>ilities  are  that  he  has  not  yot  mounted  as  liigh  as  lie  is 
destined  to  reach. 

CHAULKS  1*.  AUADO,  patrolman:  l)orn  in  New  Orleans  1859;  oamo  to 
(•hica;:o  1S5'.>;  entered  the  force  iSSt. 

THO^MAS  HAKUE'iT.  lock-up  keeper:  born  in  Comity  Meath.  Ireland 
lS-27:  came  toCliicai,'olS55:  entered  the  force  1.S5(>;  was  police  ecm- 
stfible  in  l>^r»l:  in  HCiS  was  promoted  to  sergeant ;  was  two  years 
at  the  n\d  Arnn)ry.  then  transferre.l  to  Cottaire  Orove  avenue  sta- 
tion, and  lia'l  eluiri^e  until  18Si).  when  transferretl  here  and  lias 
l»een  1  lek-up  k<'epi'r  .'^inc«». 

MATTHKW  lUiACKHCKN.  patrohnan;  born  in  Liuc(.ln,  HI.,  IS.",?: 
cam"  to  ChicaL'o  Aul'usi.  IS-S'J:  entered  the  force  July,  18S5. 

EDWAKD  liriiNS,  patrolman:  born  in  Kl^'in,  111.,  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago ISSIJ:  entered  the  f«irce  Anj^nist  1,  18S7. 

JAMES  IT.  UrCMCLFA'.  patrolman;  iKjru  in  Chicago,  111..  1858;  enWre*! 
the  force  July  1.  iSTl). 
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JOHN  BROUGHTON,  patrolman;  Iwra  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1880;  entered  the  force  July  2, 1887. 

LAWRENCE  BUCKLEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  London,  En«rland,  1852; 
came  to  Chica4^  June,  18(>8;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 

JOHN  COAKLEY,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the 
force  December,  1885. 

JOHN  COLEMAN,  patrolman;  born  in  Wisconsin  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1876;  entered  the  force  18K4. 

D.  J.  COUGHLIN,  patrolman;  1x>m  in  Illinois  1852;  came  to  Chicago 
March  1, 1872;  entereil  the  force  Au^st  1, 1878. 

LAWRENCE  COOGAN.  patrolman;  Iwru  in  Hadenville,  Masa,  1855; 
came  to  Chicago  1856;  entereil  the  force  July  22, 1887. 

JOHN  COX,  patrolman;  lx)ru  in  Ireland  1856;  came  to  Chicago  Au- 
gust, 1878;  entered  the  for(?e  December  15, 1884. 

THOMAS  DUFFY,  patrolman;  l)orn  in  Samnbiirougli,  Minn.,  1863; 
came  to  Chicago  April,  1879;  entered  the  force  Dei^ember  15,  1884; 
in  1885  arrested  the  notorious  highwayman,  William  Barr>';  was  in 
the  street-car  strike  of  1885;  has  maile  many  important  arrests. 

DANIEL  DOHUY,  patrolman;  lK>m  in  Irehmd  1919;  came  to  Chicago 
July,  1876;  entered  the  force  June,  1883. 

WM.  J.  DRIVER,  patrolman;  l>oni  in  Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force 
June  3.  1887. 

DANIEL  O.  DONOVAN,  patrolmim;  bom  in  Comity  Waterford,  Ireland, 
1858;  came  to  Chicago  January,  1877;  entered  the  force  June, 
1883. 

MARTIN  FRENCH,  patrolman;  born  in  Kentucky  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
cago  May,  1868;  entered  the  force  1882. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD,  paitrolmau;  born  in  Ireland  1861;  came 
to  Chicago  September,  IHSl;  entered  the  force  Dtveml^er,  1884. 

JOHN  FOGARTY,  pjitrolmau;  bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  1856;  came* 
to  Chicago  March,  1874;  entered  the  force  April  15,  1887. 

EDWARD  FLYNN,  patrolman;  lioni  in  Janesville.  Wis.,  1855;  came 
to  Chicago  1875;  entered  the  force  April  19,  188(). 

WILLIAM  GANEY,  patrolman;  boni  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the 
force  June  3. 1887. 

EDWARD  HEALY,  patrohmm;  lM)m  in  Irehmd  1862;  came  to  Chicago 
188(.);  entered  the  force  April  13, 1S87. 

PATRICK  McQU AID,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
cago May,  1878;  entered  the  fonre  January  1, 1885. 
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JAMES  MADDEN,  patrolman;  l>om  iu  Eu^laud  1857;  came  to  Chicoj^ 
Juue,  1869;  enlcrod  the  forco  Soptonibor,  1882. 

EDWARD  McGRATH,  patrolman:  born  iu  Ireland  ISil;  came  to  Ohi- 
cajfo  May,  1880;  ontoreil  the  force  Ocrtober,  188i). 

MICHAET.  J.  MURTHA,  patn)lmau:  Ixim  in  New  York  City  1856; 
came  to  Cliicaj,'*)  1880;  entered  the  force  1884. 

PATRICK  M.  MURPHY,  patrolman:  born  iu  Chicago  1859:  entered  the 
force  1885. 

JOHN  J.  MULCAHY',  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1^58;  came  to  Chi- 
cajfo  181)1:  entered  the  force  iSei)tember  9,  1887. 

JAMES  McGINNIS,  patrolman:  born  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  1860;  came  to 
Chicago  June.  1S77:  entered  the  force  Decomlwr  15,1884;  Septexn- 
l)er  2'' J,  1887,  arrestetl  Thos.  White  (colored),  for  the  murder  of 
Harry  WckkIsou.  alijis  "Black  Diamond;"  September  25,  lvS8H, 
arrested  Harry  Moherman.  alias  John  Schroder,  a  confidence 
oi)erator,  who  is  now  in  the  penitentiary. 

TIMOTHY  MURI'HY,  patrolman:  born  in  Ireland  186();  came  to  Ghi- 
<«i^,'o  November,  1876:  ent4»n»d  the  forctj  December,  18SI. 

THOMAS  MrfjCAMY,  pairohnan:  born  in  County  Limerick.  Ireland. 
isr>l.;  (•.••!!!«•  to  (.'hir.-j^'o  Novoiijbor,  ISSII:  enU^red  the  force  188^<; 
resi'iii'd  it  man  rn.)ni  iln»wiiin^'  in  tlu- lak<*;  juTestotl  two  un'ii  for 
bnriflary,  an*i  on..-  for  n.)l>l»rrN ;  all  are  servin^^  terln^;  in  the  pt*niten- 
tiarv. 

JOHN  MKEH  \N.  patrolmaTi;  born  in  Irolaiid  1S.'l<):  came  lo  ('hiriiir«» 
IS.')."):  ('!i»«M'e:l  the  force  Aiit,ni-;(.  l><7i»;  d  jriuir  lli«'  tire  of  1871. 
r.'scurd  f.iiir  pcr.'^ons  fniiii  a  l)iiil«lin:^'  a«l.ioiniri._r  Arcadi'  (^>urt»  tnio 
of  wlioMi  U*'  coiivi'Vi-d  toihoSt,  liuki-'s  lnwj)ital,\vitli  the  assistaiirt* 
of  an  t'\{^n'S.:!!iaii:  in  the  strik'.»s  nl"  1S7T  lu'  liiivl  sum*'  thrillini; 
rxpcrii'iic-s  witli  lw<'ntv-liv««  s|>et'ij.ls  al  Turner  Hall:  in  1S78 
diirirj;;  a  (in-  in  a  dy<*  hous*-  on  AIic|!i;^'an  Ave,  n-sfiied  four  per- 
so:js.  ••arri«-tl  an  old  w«Miian  th>v.ii  a  stairway  and  t;uide<l  a  man 
llimnL'U  tin-  sMioKi'  at  l!ie  sa:Li«'  tinif,  tin-  oiIht  two  by  enconrairiuLr 
tlh'in  1  )  jiiiMp  I'r. »ni  windows  an«l  lu*  would  break  the  fall,  wljicb  bo 
did  >M«'ci-ssfnlly;  also  s«'V«Tal  people  on  the  Lake  Front  wjio  al- 
ti-inpt.'d  ^nii'idc  b\  drowning,'. 

CHAniiTS  A.  TALMKH.  patrolman:  born  in  Palmyra.  Wayne  (\>.,  N. 
v..  Hlit);  i\ijn«-  to  Chicago  1S7'-!;  ent<'red  ihe  force  April,  ^*^7t^ 

MICllAK!^  \\  <,>l'l(iliKV.  patrolman:  born  in  Se<»tland  18."<»:  eamo  to 
C!hicaiX"  S«';itr;ijlu'r.  1.S72:  »-nt«Ted  the  force  March  4, 18H4. 

STEPHEN  PvOWAN,  patn.lman:  boni  in  Ireland  18:30;  eamo  to  Chi- 
eat^o  S<^]'t»  iiiV>»r.  I*^i2;  enterevl  the  force  OetolH»r  1.  IS"" 
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JOHN  T.  RAFFERTY,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1861;  entered  the 
force  Doremlier,  IHHt. 

JOHN  STRATTON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Daveniwrt,  Iowa,  1855; 
came  to  Chica^>  1875:  onU*n?d  Ibo  forct»  June  2, 1887. 

MATHIAS  J.  rtCHWEICr.  patrolman;  bom  in  Luxcmbur£r»  Grermany, 
1851;  came  to  Chicago  1H.V);  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

JOHN  P.  SCHUMACHEU,  patrolman;  l)om  in  Chicago  18i>l;  entered 
the  force  Dec^eniber  I'n  1884. 

JAMES  M.  SWIFT,  patnilman;  l)orn  in  Kin*,'8t<»n  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
CHgo  June  1,  1877;  entered  the  force  April  15, 1887. 

MICHAEL  8WAN,  patn>linau;  bom  in  Cork  City,  Ireland.  1854;  came 
to  Chicago  18S();  entereti  the  fonro  April,  1887. 

DANIEL  SHEA,  patmhnan;  lK>m  in  Nova  Scotia  1858;  came  to  Chicago 
186();  entered  the  force  Septemlier  17, 1887. 

WILLLAM  F.  SMITH,  patrolman;  lH)rn  in  Ohio  185(5;  came  to  Chicago 
Oct4>ber  21,  1M7'J;  enU»red  the  force  July  11,  1882;  wils  engaged 
in  the  street-car  strike  of  1885;  also  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886; 
was  i*romoted  to  a  detective  in  July,  1887. 

JAMES  SHANLEY,  patrolman;  born  inlrehmd  IKM;  came  to  Chicago 
1852;  entert^dthe  forw  March  14,  1870. 

MATHIAS  STEFFENS,  patrolman;  lK>rn  iu  Joliet,  111.,  18<U;  came  to 
Chicago  18?.);  entennl  the  force  March  4,  1887. 

EDWARD  J.  TALBOT,  patnWman;  born  in  AVaterford,  Ireland.  1848; 
came  to  Chic^igo  18f)7;  entered  the  force  .June,  18S:J:  in  July,  1884, 
arrested  Fred  Pickard  for  the  murder  of  ThoiniiH  Ashley  in  the 
Pacific  Bloi^k,  cor.  (Mark  and  Van  iiuren  Sts.;  i*ickard  was  sen- 
tenceil  to  nine  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

H.  R  WARD,  patrolman;  born  in  Piy mouth.  Rock  ("o..  Wis.,  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  1881;  entt»re<l  the  force  Jmie,  1KS(J. 

JOHN  G.  WALLNER,  patrolman;  lM>m  in  Cliicago  1862;  entered  the 
fon*©  Man*h  1, 1887. 

PATRICK  WALSH,  patrolman;  born  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  1846; 
came  to  Chicago  18(i5;  entered  the  force  1882;  since  1886  has  been 
on  duty  in  citizen's  clothes. 

MICHAEL  WHITE,  patrolman;  lx)rn  in  Irchmd  18:^6;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1852;  entere<l  the  force  March,  1868. 

Twenty-Skconi)  Stuekt  Station,  cornor  of  Weiitworth 
avenue  aud  Tweiity-Becoiid  street,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est   sab-stations   iu    this    city,    its    establishuicut    dating 
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back  to  the  old  times  of  the  department.  Its  early- 
history  is  refeiTed  to  elsewhere.  The  district  {mtrolled  by 
the  force  of  this  station  is  bounded  north,  from  Halsted 
street  to  Lake  Micliigan,  by  tlit>  soutli  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  the  Union  Kailroad  track  near  Sixteenth  street; 
on  the  east,  from  Sixteenth  to  Twenty-second  street,  by  Lake 
Michigan,  and,  from  Twenty-second  to  Thirty-first  street,  by 
State  strcf^t;  on  the  south,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  State 
street  by  Twenty -second  street,  and  from  State  to  Halsted 
street  by  Tliirty-first  street ;  on  tlie  west,  from  Thirtj'-first 
street  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  by  Halsted 
street.  Tlie  district  embraces  an  area  of  about  one  and  five- 
eighths  s(}uare  miles,  and  contains  a  {)opulation  estimated 
(in  1887)  at  ()5.()0(). 

AUGUST  C.  AliCII,  lieutenant  of  poHce,  commanding  Twenty-eecond 
Htrect  district,  wns  bom  Jann.ir>'  21, 1813,  in  the  city  of  Erfurt, 
PruHsia;  canio  to  Amorioa  at  the  a^'o  of  five,  and  from  New  York 
his  family  moved  direct  to  the  state  r»f  Wisconsin,  remaining  there 
until  ho  was  '21;  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  Cohimbia  county; 
went  into  the  timber  country,  where  he  workeil  for  some  time,  and 
in  1H(»4  enlisted  in  Company  M,  1st  Wis.  Lij^ht  Artillery,  under 
(•ol.  Meserv<*,  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  pent  to  join  the  22d  army 
eorps;  tlic<»ompany  was  sent  to  Fort  Lyons,  Va..  where  it  remained 
en^a^'cd  in  the  defense  of  Washin^^on,  remaining  in  this  position 
until  the  clost^  of  the  war;  mustered  out  July,  1865,  at  the  grand 
review  of  the  army  ni  Washingtim;  after  the  war  returned  to  the 
Wisconsin  woods  and  engaged  in  "logging,"  rafting  in  the  spring 
to  St.  Ijjiuis;  came  to  Chicago  July,  ISfMi,  but  did  not  remain; 
settled  here  November  of  the  same  year,  and  entered  the  force 
September  b'>.  l^TX  being  assigned  to  the  Twenty-stK*ond  street 
stati(»n.  n-nuiining  there  till  Nov.  10.  ISTH,  when  he  was  prom ottxl 
to  pat  ml  si'rgeant ;  transferre«l  to  Collage  Grove  statitm,  where  he 
n*niainetl  till  Nov.  *20,  1S82:  transferred  to  Central  detail  and  rt*- 
mained  thi-re  till  May  ii*2,  IK*^'^;  t ran.'^f erred  to  Harrison  slret^t, 
rernainim:  th«'re  till  February  *2'J.  iS^^l.  when  he  was  sent  to  tlie 
Ka<t  CliiciiTo  avenue  station  as  acting  lieulenant,  vice  Lieutenant 
Hein/tiiian.  resigneil,  remaining  in  thai  cai»acity  till  April  22, 
when  lie  \Na^  transferred  to  Ilarri.^on  street  and  ai)pi)inted  fidl 
li*Miten:int.  ami  on  May  in.  issT,  was  transferred  to  the  Central 
detail,  where  lu-  remained  till  Se])t.  lO,  1S8T,  when  he  was  assi>nifHl 
U)  his  present  ]>osit ion;  was  actively  en^raged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  lumber  shovers'  riot  in  187(>,  with  Si^rgeauit  Fitzpatrick;  iu 
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1877  he  was  detailed  with  twenty-five  men  to  Twenty-second  street 
for  emergency  service,  and  instructed  to  keep  that  district  nnder 
control;  met  the  crowd  after  the  bridj^e  had  been  swnn^r  open  by 
the  mob  on  Halsted  street,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  police, 
and  drove  the  rioters  from  Archer  avenue  south  on  Halsted,  one 
of  the  hottest  fights  of  the  week;  in  the  fall  of  '77,  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  spotted  the  notorious  "  Sheoney  "  Gteorge  and  recovered 
S6,0(X)  worth  of  stuff  which  his  gang  had  stolen.  **Sheeney" 
Gteorge  was  confined  in  jail  until  the  following  August,  and  shortly 
after  occurred  the  bnital  murder  of  Officer  Rac^e,  in  wliich  he  was 
deeply  implicated;  arrested  George  Adams,  burglar,  who  had  ter- 
rorized the  residents  of  the  Cottage  Grove  district,  on  Nov.  25, 
1879,  and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  live  \  ears;  arrested  mem- 
bers of  a  gimg  of  West  Side  burglars  and  stmt  them  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  twenty  years  under  the  habitual  criminaFs  act;  arrested 
the  negro  burglars  of  Butterfield  street,  and  was  cut  over  the  eye 
by  a  drunken  man  on  Clark  street,  Nov.  5, 1885.  Lieut.  Arch  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  the  force,  and  a  brave  and  dis- 
creet officer. 

JOSEPH  LEONABD,  patrol  sergeant, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1818;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1858,  and  entered  the  force  in  1873;  participated  in 
the  riot  in  the  lumber  district  in  1876;  also  in  the  riot  of  1877; 
arrested  Rebel  George,  who  was  ttiken  to  Yankton,  Pak.,  where  he 
was  wanted  for  murder :  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Sam  Fielden  for 
complicity  in  the  Hayiuarket  massacre. 

JOSEPH  W.  CARY,  desk  sergeant,  was  bom  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1841; 
came  to  Chicago  in  May,  1857,  and  entered  the  force  I>eceml>er  17, 
1874;  participate<l  in  the  riot  of  1876  in  the  lumber  district,  also  in 
the  great  riot  of  1877;  appointe<l  desk  sergeant  at  Twenty-second 
street  station,  February  11, 1879. 

TIMOTHY  BARRETT,  patrolmtm;  lx)rn  in  Ireland  1848;  o^me  to  Chi- 
cago May,  1865;  entered  the  force  July  11,  1873.  June,  1875, 
arrested  John  Lawlor  and  William  Smith  for  burglarj';  they  were 
both  sent  to  the  })eniteutiary  for  five  years;  was  in  the  railroad 
strike  of  1877;  shot  through  the  hat  by  ;i  party  of  rioters  on  Hidsted 
street  bridge. 

CHARLES  BACHLE,  patrolman;  lK)rn  in  Germany  laW;  c«meto  Chi- 
cago October,  1881 ;  entered  the  force  August,  18JS7. 

BEN  J.  BRACE,  patrolman;  lM)rn  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  IST)!;  came  to  Chicago 
May,  1876;  entereti  the  ft)rc»^  June  80, 1886;  assigned  to  Harrison 
street  station;  transferred  to  Twoiity-second  street  station,  1887. 

WILLIAM  CORCORAN,  (>atrolinan;  liorn  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to 
Chicago  1869;  entered  tho  fon^t^  June  V),  1885. 
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liOBERT  A.  DAVIS,  patrolman;  liorn  ixi  Canada  1862;  came  to  Chicago 
187S;  ontorod  the  force  July.  1HH6. 

JOHN  J.  DUFF'Y,  patrolman;  Uim  in  Ot^densbiirj,',  N.  Y.,  1858;  came  to 
Chica^ro  March,  1872;  ontoreti  the  force  iJecember  29, 18W;  was  in 
the  8treot-car  strike  of  ISsTnthcMcCVirmick's  and  Haymarket  riotB 
of  188*). 

MICHAEL  S.  FIXE(  JAN,  patrolman:  l>orn  in  Ireland  185i);  came  to 
Chicago  June,  1H<J7;  entered  the  force  Januar>*  3,  1883;  arrested 
Thomas  Collins,  <»ne  of  the  leaders  of  Ihc^  Lake  Shore  k  Miciii(Braii 
Southc^m  Hwitciiinen'H  strike,  on  November 4, 1886,  for  attemptinjr 
to  wreck  a  piiasenj^er  train  at  Archer  ave. 

JOHN  FITZaERALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 187l);  entore<l  the  force  1877. 

TIMOTHY  J.  FOLEY,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1848;  came  to 
Chicago  1867;  entoreil  the  force  1882. 

MICHAEL  F.  GOLDEN.  patn)lraan:  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1856; 
came  to  Chicaijo  January,  IS'^'l;  ent(!red  the  force  April  19, 1886. 

HENRY  GORMAN,  patn)l man:  lK>m  in  Ireland  1861,  came  to  Chicago 
March,  }m\;  entered  the  force  December  1.*^  1884. 

FRE1)R[(;K  lIi:rLMAN.  patrolinan;  boni  in  I'liiladelphia,  Penn.,  1853; 
came  to  (Miioai,'o  IS.").';;  (Mit«?red  the  force  April  It),  188(),  July  16, 
188().  arrested  Michael  Hirkev.  alias  l*hclps.  the  chicken  thief,  and 
J<)St?ph  \Volfin:,'tc)n  ft)r  hurirlary;  oa<*h  were  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  tlu'  pJMiitcMitiary.  July  21.  iSSfl,  arrested  James  Smith  for 
Imr^^'iary;  on  tli»»  plea  of  ^ruiUy  the  [)risouer  was  sentenced  to  one 
vear  in  the  penilentiarv. 

JAMKS  llAVliS.  patn»]rn;in;  b«»ni  in  IrelaTid  18^)0;  came  to  Chicago 
1H7:>:  entered  the  force  ISSJ;  arrested  (!hailea  Stylesicoloreil)  who 
WHS  si'ntfn<»ed  to  five  yours  in  the  penitentiary  fur  ])ur^lary;  was 
«»n  dniy  ;it  tlu»  Desplaines  stretU  station  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  Hay- 
market.  FiOt. 

ClIAULKS  llACllLi:.  p.itrohnan:  born  in  (it?rmany  1859;  cametoChi- 
ca;,'o  I'^SI ;  i.«nt»'n*d  till'  fnn'e  1SS7. 

JOHN  IlKNTJiKKV.  patn>lnian:  born  in  In?laud  iKto;  came  to  Chicsigo 
.Inly,  IxjiT;  enti-red  the  forei'  1S74;  wns  tlirouirh  the  strikes  of  1S77 
.'ind  issn. 

DAVin  >r.  KKIiliV.  pjitrohnan:  born  in  Virjxinia  IS.");  came  to  Chicago 
H7i»:  .'ni.'i-ed  liie  fore,'  May.  1.VS7. 

STKPHKN  Kllhr.^'.  patrnlrnan:  born  in  Ireland  1  ST)!;  came  to  Chicago 
isiT);   enten-d  the  furv'e  December  15.  lSS-1. 

THOMAS  KKllSHAW.  patn.lman:  born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1854; 
eanie  to  C'ljica^^o  1??7»*;  entered  the  force  1885. 
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MOSES  liOWENSTEIN,  patrolman ;  Iwm  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  1863;  came 
to  Cliicjigo  1878;  entered  the  force  July  1, 188*5. 

JOHN  M.  LAWLER,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  City  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  1865;  entered  the  force  Jane,  1885. 

BOGER  MULCAHY,  patrolman;  l>om  in  Ireland  l&ie;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1872;  ent<?«re<l  the  force  1S84. 

JOHN  MoINEBNY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1H44;  came  to  Chicago 
May,  IS&k;  entered  the  force  1872;  arrested  Ike  Buzzard,  who 
broke  from  the  penitentiary  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  liberated 
twelve  cimvicts;  has  lHH>n  shot  t.wicn  in  the  neck  while  on  duty. 

NICHOLAS  MARTIN,  ])atrohnan;  Americim  born;  came  toChicsigo  in 
1863;  entered  thefon^e  De(x>iubor,  IKS-l;  was  at  the  Hay  market  riot 
of  1886;  also  at  the  street-car  strike  of  1885. 

CHARLES  H.  MEYER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1838;  came  to 
Chicago  1863:  ent^^rtnl  the  forc<»  May  8,  18<». 

JAMES  T.  MURPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  City  1852; 
came  to  Chicago  1858;  entered  the  force  May,  1882. 

JAMES  C.  McNAMARA,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to 
Chicago  1869;  entered  the  force  December,  18ft4. 

ROBERT  MACK,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Ireland  1860;  came  to  Chicago 
1877;  entered  the  fort^e  18S2;  July  7,  1H8(),  arrested  Freeman  Can- 
ni£F  for  shooting  Aleximder  Bncher  in  bam  in  the  rear  of  17()5 
Michigan  ave.,  also  ree»overed  stolen  property  araoimting  to  $1,180, 
stolen  from  the  same  number;  it  was  concealed  on  the  third  floor 
of  743  \V.  Madison  street. 

MICHAEL  McLaughlin,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  April.  1877;  entered  the  force  Jime  3.  iaS7. 

MARTIN  NOLAN,  patrolman;  lK»rn  in  Ireland  1853;  came  to  Chicago, 
October,  1K73;  entertxl  the  force  Decemlier  15, 18H4. 

CHRISTOPHER  O'SHEA,  patrolman;  Ix^m  in  Irelaud  1847;  came  to 
Chicago  April,  186H;  entennl  the  force  May  9,  1882;  August  15 
1883,  was  shot  by  Mark  Davis  while  quelling  a  disturbance  at 
Ogden's  Grove. 

JOHN  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  lx)m  in  Pennsylvania  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago April,  188iJ;  entered  the  for(M^  December,  1884;  was  at  the 
street-oar  strike  of  1SS5,  also  at  the  Hay  market  riot  of  1886. 

DANIEL  O'SHEA,  patrolman;  born  in  Irelaud  1857;  came  to  Chicago 
1882 ;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1HS(3. 

MICHAEL  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1861;  came  to  Chi- 
cago September.  1878:  centered  the  force  April  19,  1886. 
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WILLIAM  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1<^7;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1875;  entered  the  force  September  10, 1887. 

MARTIN  E.  FADDEN.  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1854;  came  to  Ohi- 
cago  1873;  entered  the  force  1884. 

MICHAEL  PURCELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  186();  oame  to 
Chicago  June,  1879 ;  entered  the  force  April  15, 1887. 

MICHAEL  C.  RYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1869;  entered  the  force  October  22. 1877;  arrested  Samuel 
Fieldeu,  one  of  the  anarchiBts. 

JAMES  REIDY,  patrolman ;  bom  in  Ireland,  1854;  came  to  Chicago 
Septernl>er,  1865;  ontereil  the  force  December  13, 1884;  on  duty  at 
the  Hayniarkot  riot;  also  at  the  street-car  strike  of  1885. 

CHARLES  P.  STRENING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago,  HI.,  1861; 
entered  tho  force  1884;  at  the  street-car  strike  of  1885;  also  the 
Haymarket  riot  of  188(). 

DENIS  W.  SMIDDY.  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entere  1  the 
fo-c^  July  1. 1886. 

WILLIAM  STYX,  patrolman;  bom  in  Prague,  HL,  1858;  came  to 
Chica^)  lKr>ft;  entered  the  force  May  8,  1882. 

WILLIAM  SHKUKETr,  patrolman:  born  in  Scotland  1H45;  c«me  to 

(/hica^'o  l.si>l»;  (^ntoroil  th<'  force  Soptc»mlH»r  18,  1875. 

PATUK^K  SHANNES-»Y,  pntrohnau;  lK>rii  in  Ireland  1H42;  cam©  to 
Chii'ap>  ISV);  ontert'd  tbo  fon'o  1870;  assigned  t^)  duty  at  W.  Chi- 
cago Av«'.  Htatioii;  transfcrnMi  to  IlarriHoii  stro^'t  .July,  1876;  traiLS- 
ferrod  t<»  Twenty-st'coud  Htrot't  stiition  April,  1878. 

JOHN  S.VVACtK.  patrohuaii;  l)om  in  Moyra,  N.  Y.,  1858;  oame  to  Chi- 
catro  July  1.  1H7S;  enttrojl  the  ft)r(M»  IH8">;  arrested  Walter  Bums 
for  hii,'ljway  rol»l»ory,  sontoncoil  to  lhn*o  yea^^^  in  the  penitentiary; 
.John  -Murray  for  lMir*:rlary,  whoso  rase  is  still  pendinjuf  in  the 
(Viniinal  (-ourt:   was  in  the  strikes  of  1885  ami  IS8f). 

DAVID  SULLIVAN,  patrohnan;  In )rn  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  1856;  C4ime  U> 
Clnca:,"*  ^<u:  ontfn-il  tlu'  forco  IKS.");  was  in  the  strike  of  1885; 
also  at  !SIi-('orniii'k's  factory  in  1SS(;. 

SEVKIUN  (■.  THOMPSON,  patrolman;    iH.rn  in   Norway  1S51;   came 

t^)  ('hii'ajjo  HiJo;    oiitiTe.l  tin*  fon-o  .Tuly,  ISS*;. 

AUCU'SrrS  .I,  WKBKM.  patmlman;  born  in  riiicai?o  1S(K):  entered 
tlu'  foRM-  April  111.  issr.;  July  If).  1SS7.  arrested  Michael  Lyuob 
for  t!n.»  ninnl^T  nf  OtliciT  Wui.  Halloruu. 
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Thirty-Fifth  Street  Station. — Thirty-fiftb  street, 
east  of  Halsted,  is  one  of  the  old  sub-statioiis,  the  history 
of  which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  department  in  its 
early  days.  The  district  patrolled  hy  the  force  of  this 
station  is  bounded  north  by  Thirty-first  street,  south  by 
the  city  limits,  east  by  State  street,  and  west  by  Ashland 
avenue;  the  area  being  two  square  miles,  and  the  jwpula- 
tion  al^out  40,000. 

JOSEPH  KIPLEY,  lieutenant  in  chartre  of  the  Tbirty-tiftli  street  dis- 
trict, was  bom  in  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  on  November  24, 1848 
and  oame  to  Obica^o  on  July  3, 1865.    Here  be  found  employment 
in  R  B.  Appleby's  [uctnre  frame  esUiblisbment,  but  was  thrown  out 
of  it  by  the  fire.    He  entered  the  police  force  January  24, 1872,  un- 
der Superintendent  Kennedy,  as  patrolman,  and  was  assi^ed  to 
the  Union  street  station;  transferred  to  the  old  Huron  street  sta- 
tion, U)  Twelfth  street,  imd  with  Simon  O'Dounell  to  the  Harrison 
street  station,  where  the  latter  was  placed  in  commsmd  as  captain. 
When  O'Donnell  Inicame  superintendent,  he  was  made  a  detective, 
in  1879,  and  when  MoGarigle  assumed  the  superinttmdem^y,  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  PecomlK^r  14,  1S8(>,  and  assi^ed  to 
Harrison  street;  remaintxl  there  till  Sui>erintendent  Doyle  pro- 
moted him,  with  Lieutenant  Shea,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of 
the  detective  department.    This  position  they  held  imt.il  Mayor 
R(x;he  removed  them,  Lieutenant  Kipley  bein^  assi^nf^d  to  his 
present  charge.    The  rword  which  Kipley  and  Shea  made  wliile 
connecte*d  with  the  detective  force  wcmld  till  a  volume  larger  than 
this,  and  the  l>est  that  can  1)e  done  is  to  take  a  glance  at  it.  On  Aug- 
ust 2(),  1879,  Kipley  arrested  "  Biliy  "  C'onnelly  for  larceny;  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  same  year,  arrested  George  KtH»ne  for  burglary,  and  Henrj- 
Lawrence,  same  charge ;  on  Octol)er  28, same  year,  arrested  Josc])h 
Bennett  for  larceny,  and  Henry  Vaughan  for  burglary;  (m  Novem- 
ber 15,  same  year,  arrested  William   Connors,  Dennis  lledden, 
Joseph  Slater,  Frank  Miner,  imd  John  Keenan,  all  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  wanted  at  Peoria ;    on  Noveinber  2.'J,  same  year,  ar- 
rested John  Halpin  for  burglary ;   on  N(»veinber  27,  same  year, 
arrested  John  Meehan,  now  in  I^aris,  for  vagrancy,  and  Dick  El- 
bert for  larceny;  on  N<»vember  2.S,  same  year,  arrested  O.H. Rock- 
fellow,  alias  **Daytc»n  J<ks"  for  rai)e;    on  Dwember  3,  same  year, 
arrested  Frank  Pierson.  William  Reitl,  Al.  Bieter,  an«l  William 
Mitchell  for  burglary  ;   on  December  l(i,  same  y«'ar.  arrested  John 
F.  Beggs,  fugitive  from  (^lev«'land,  Ohio ;    «)n  December  20,  1879, 
arrested  a  notorious  confidence  o])erator,  Thomas  O'Brien;   on 
December  29,  wmie  year,  arrested  John  Murpliy,  alias  "Kid," 
Frank  Harris,  alias  •'Painter,"  and  Arthur  Webster.  »  gang  of 
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danj^roiis  coimterfeiters ;   on  January  30,  1880,  Peter  JacksoD, 
alias  Harris,  Edward  Elliott,  and  others,  for  larceny:  January  17, 
same  year,  arrested  l*at  CViiidon  for  robbery;  February  2,  same 
year,  William  juid  Carrie  Mitchell  for  robl)ery ;  Februarj- 18,  same 
year,  Charles  Bowman  and  Pat  Harrity  for  larceny ;  on  May  27, 
same  year,  arrested  John  Mitchell,  Samuel  Sutherland  and  Wil- 
liam Morton  for  burglary ;  on  May  2i),  same  year,  arrested  William 
Neetlham  and  Charles  Stansliy  for  robl)ery;   cm  June  0,  same 
year,  arrested  ( liarles  i*'chubert  for  robbery,  and  June  29,  s<ime 
yeiir,  arrested  John  Crouin  for  burglary;  on  Auj^st  2,  same  year, 
arrested  William  Oawford,  Harry  McCoy,  Bob  Breckenbrid^, 
and  John  Ryan  for  burglary;  Au4rustH(\  same  year,  arrestini  Jame« 
Woods  for  larceny:   September  20,  same  year,  arrested  James 
Keefe  for  larceny ;    Oct<iber  1,  same  yejir,  arrt^stcnl  James  Diguan, 
Peter  Nich(»l  and  John  Fitz^'erald  for  burj^lary,  and  idso  Clark, 
Bell,  Hninmell,  Shoemaker  iiud  Fairchild,  fugitives  fnmi  justices 
turned  over  to  Toledo,  Ohio;    Novemlx»r  13,  same  year,  arrested 
IJort  Stank'y  for  burglary;   December  1,  same  year,  arrested  John 
Waters  for  burglary  ;    Dec«.»mber  7,  same  year,  arrested  the  siifis 
blower,  John  Burns,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  BhMimington  au- 
thorities;   DecendxT  10,  wime  year,  arrestetl  John  Sweeney  and 
George  Deal  Tor  burglary,  tunnvl  over  to  Kankaket\     Tlu*se  were 
some  of  the  hauls  made  by  the  iletectives  within  a  short,  s^iace  of 
time.    Tn  t>v<Ty  instance  tlu'  persons  {!rrest«'d  wire  held  to  the  ( Vimi- 
nal  Court,  and.  withaft-w  pxi'cptions,  all  wen*  Ilnally  gathered  into 
llie  penitfiitijiry.     Josepli   Kipley  was  identitUHl,  however,  with 
many  easrs  of  morn  inipi»rtan<'t«,  or  at  l^ast  of  more  interest,  than 
thesi'.     Hf  ligurf<l  cnnspieuonslx  in  the  Henslpy  nuirder  cjuse,  and 
in  th»'  running  ilown  t»r  lb>ltt:ren  ;    ho  worU«Ml  np  the  Lake  View 
and   Hvan^ton  burglary  fasos,  and  sue<'fed«'d  in  breaking  up  the 
despi-ratr  i,'anir  <>p«'nitiug  in  the  nor11;castern  suburbs;  arrested, 
with  Sin-aV  assist an<-i',  Lrian<l.  tin*  d«'SptTat«»  eharacter  who  sand- 
bagtrrcl  and   rohbrd   Urown;  arrested   an«l  broko  up  the  Murray 
and   lli'M'  i^ant.'.  wliicli  was  partly  eompijsod  t)f  women,  and  had 
sueciMuh'd  in   n)l)l»ing  South  Sid*-  houses  of  ov«?r  8j^,(MJ0  worth  of 
property,   in    sralskin    sae«iuos.   jewelry.    i^U\;    goods    roeovered. 
lie  parlii"ii»at(Mlin  tin*  arn-st  of  (-rawfonl.  May  27,  ISSo,  and  Mc- 
Coy, tw.i  notorious  thieves,  who  opt-ratrd  partly  at  Sycamore,  HI., 
auti  paril\  in  Clii«*ago.    All  of  1.hei)lun«K'rtliey  hadaccumulatiHlwas 
reeovcr«.'d.  ami  tin*  robln-rs  won*  sent  back  for  trial.     John  Byan, 
a  burL^ar,  ••ami*  h<r»*  from  Michigan  (!ity.  and  J)et«H'tive  Kipley 
was  smt   in  s^sireh  of  him.     lie  fj»und  his  man  at  the  "  Bon  Ton," 
one  of  :li«-  low  discs  kcfit  by  .Icrry  Monroe.     Hyan  i>ulled  a  re- 
volver Jind  lircj,  and   the  di'tcctive  has,  perhaps,  never  been  as 
<*lose  to  tlath's  door,  since  r)r  before,  as  he  was  when  the  bullet 
missed  its  mark.     Marks    pawnshoj).  of  this  city,  was  robbed  of 
S*,UitM>  worth  of  jewflry.     Kipley  and  Shea  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
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burglars,  and  made  him  confess.  The  property  whh  retnmed. 
Edwards,  the  same  buri;lar  who  entered  D.  B.  Fisk's  place,  was 
found  guilty  of  the  robbery.  He  was  identified  with  the  Moore 
and  Powers  case.  They  took  wagons  to  Forty-second  street  and 
robbed  f roi;,'ht  cars,  bringing  their  sliifT  to  a  fence  koj)t  by  a  pawn- 
broker naniod  Joachini.  The  end  of  this  fence-kopper  was  tragic. 
Some  thieves,  with  whom  he  had  done  bu8in(*s8  previously,  wrote 
him  that  if  he  would  bring  $8,(K)0  to  a  certain  point  just  east  of 
the  approach  to  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mis.sissip])i  at  Bur- 
lington, he  would  find  thero,  and  niight  hjivo  in  return,  valuable 
property  worth  four  or  five  times  the  jimdunt.  Joachim  nibbled 
at  the  bait  for  awhile,  and  finally  t^)ok  it  whole.  lie  arrived  at 
the  place  indicated,  a  desolate  tnict  of  territory  in  the  bottoms  by 
the  river.  The  next  Ke««n  of  him,  he  had  dragged  himself  to  the 
railroad  platform  where  he  ha»l  alighted.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived 
there  before  he  fell  dead.  He  had  been  drugged,  l)oat«n  {ind 
robbed  by  the  thieves,  who  then  left  him  to  die  in  the  wilderness. 
Lieutenant  Kipley  was  for  a  long  time  the  associate  of  Edward 
Keating.  Perhaps  no  trio  of  detectives  ever  performed  more  or 
letter  work  than  Keating,  Shea  and  Kii>ley.  Keating  is  dead. 
Lieutenant  Shea,  like  Lieut(.>nant  Kipley,  is  now  leading  a  quiet 
life  in  command  of  an  outlying  station. 

PETER  J.  BYRNE,  desk  sergeant;  bora  in  Ireland  1844;  came  to  Chi- 
cago July,  1870;  entered  the  force  December,  1878. 

WILLIAM  J.  MOONEY.  dc^sk  sergeant;  Iwrn  v.i  New  York  City  1840; 
came  to  Chicago  1S70  ;  entered  the  force  187Ji;  appointed  desk  ser- 
geant February,  18sl. 

FRANCIS  CAMPBEIJj.  patrol  sergeant;  born  in  Ireland  1840;  came 
to  Chicago  187(»;   entered  the  force  August  12. 187; J. 

JOHN  P.  BONFFELIX  patrolman;  l»orn  in  Chicago  laTi;  ent^^red  the 
force  Dec€>mlKT  15, 1S84. 

PATRICK  CLEiVRY,  patrolman;  horn  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chicago 
18(59:  enU'red  the  force  July  ;U,  1872. 

PATRICK  CLOGAN.  patrolman;  liorn  in  Chic?ago  \mi;  entere^I  the 
force  June  8, 1887. 

ARTHUR  DILLON,  patrolman;  ))orn  in  Ireland  1S41);  came  to  Chicago 
1870;  enterwl  the  force  De(Mnnber  15,  18H1. 

JAMES  EVANS,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1H47;  came  to  Chicago 
ia53;  enteretl  the  force  iaS4. 

HENRY  EVES,  patrolman:  l^)rn  in  Belle>'ille,  Ontario,  1X54;  came  to 
Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  Jime  JJ,  1887. 

JOHN  J.  FLANIGAN,  patrolman;  born  in  Bedford.  N.  Y.,  1858;  came  to 
Chicago  September,  18131;  entere  I  the  force  Juno  13, 188i5. 
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MICHAEL  GAYNOR,  patrolman;   boni  in  Chicago  1861;  entered  the 
fowTo  December  15, 1884. 

DANIEL  HARTNETT.  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1858;  entered  the 
force  July  1, 1886. 

CHARLES  P.  KENNEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to 
OLica^o  1879;  entered  the  force  Jmie  3, 1887. 

FERDINAND  F.  H.  KURTH,  patrolman;  Iwm  in  Germany  1850;  came 
U)  Chicago  August,  1862;  entered  the  force  September,  1874. 

JOHN  J.  LEONARD,  patrolman;  l)om  in  Chicago  1854;  entered  the  force 
June  13,  1882. 

JOHN  M.  LAWLER,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  City  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  18(H);  entered  the  force  June,  1885. 

MICHAEL  MoORAW,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the 
force  Mnn^h  15, 1885. 

JOHN  MORRIARTY.  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago  Septem])er,  1882;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

JOHN  H.  McDonald,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  1864;  came  to 
Chicago  1875;  onter^l  the  force  1886. 

DANIEL  li.  McCARTFlf.  patrolman;  l>om  in  Braaher,  St.  Lawrence 
Co..  N.  Y.,  ISfiO;  came  to  Chicago  1871);  entered  the  force  Dewmber 
ir,,  IKSI. 

rATKICK  MALONKV,  i)atrolmaii;  born  in  Ireland  1850;  ctmie to  Chi- 
cago S«*ptt'inl)er,  iSflCi;  «Mitero(l  the  force  Sej>toialKT  19,  1874. 

JAMES  McMAHON.  patroluiaii;  born  in  Chicago  ISM;  iMitenMl  the 
forcf  I)«*('enilKT  1."),  ISSJ. 

CHA1:LKS  McDKHMOTT,  patrolman;  born  in  W^MHlstock,  111.,  lvS^]2; 
«\'iin<'n)  Cliii'ago.Inly  1.  1S77;  ♦•nltTtHl  the  force  July  1,  188(5. 

WILLIAM  O'DONAIJ).  patrolman:  bom  in  Irelan.l  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
i'Mj,'o  1>^7n;  t«iii»Tt(l  tlu<  foro(*  l)(MvnilM'r,  1884. 

MICHAKL  OTOOLK.  patrolman;  born  in  Frrland  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
(•ai,'«i  1S7^;  I'MtiTftl  til'*  fonM*  ISS4. 

WILLIAM  O'MKAltA,  pntrolnian;  born  in  Ireland  1861;  came  to  Chi- 

Ciii,N>  ls77:  •'iitt'nvj  tin-  Uu-ro  Doccmbrr  l.'>.  1SS4. 

PATRICK  (nUilKN,  patrolman;  horn  in  Ireland  18.7J;  oame  to  Chi- 
caLT'*  Aii«,'usi.  Is7t'i;  c-ntcnni  tli»»  ftucc  .Iiino,  1-SS:^, 

MICHAKL  .1.  li()l>NKV.  i>atrohuan:  bom  in  Chicago  1857;  entereil  the 
foHM*  I )('crmbi.'r  l.\  \x^i. 

WILLIAM   TAVLOi;,   piitrolman;    horn   in  AVeymouth.  Mass.,   1850; 

•  'a nil'  t»»  C'liicajro  lx«'/.);  «'ntorv<l  the  force  DecenilK^r  15,  1884. 
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The  Cottage  Gkove  Avenue  Station.  171  Cottage 
Grove  avenue,  was  built  in  tlie  winter  of  18G0-'G7,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  June  1,  ISiJT,  Sergeant  James  B. 
Craney  in  command.  Ten  patrolmen  tlion  traveled  the  dis- 
trict from  Twenty-second  to  Thirty-fifth  street,  and  from 
State  street  to  the  lake,  most  of  which  was  then  a  bare 
prairie,  but  is  n()w  one  of  the  finest  residence  jx)rtions  of 
the  city.  The  district  patrolled  by  the  force  of  this  station 
al  present  is  bounded  north  by  Twenty-second  street,  south 
by  the  city  limits,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the 
west  by  State  street,  embracing  fin  area  of  about  two  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  75,000. 

MADISON  BEA.DELL.  lieutenant  of  police,  commanding  the  Gottai^ 
Orovo  district,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  1S38;  was 
educated  at  Utica;  came  to  Chicago  in  1858,  and  entered  the  force 
on  Ani^iBt  5, 18()6.  Elsewhere  in  this  history  his  name  appears 
frequently.  He  has  been  for  at  least  lift^m  years  a  prominent 
^fgnre  in  the  department.  In  July,  1861,  in  this  city,  he  enlisted 
in  the  10th  Illinois  Vol.  (.-avalry,  and  served  four  years  and  eight 
niontliB  at  the  front,  for  four  yearH  of  this  time  being  absolutely 
under  age.  He  served  gallantly  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Little 
Rock,  Mansfield,  Bent^m,  Prairie  Grove  and  others  of  more  or  less 
note.  In  a  skirmish  near  Richmcmd.  La.,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  at  Tyler,  T<»x.  After  entering  the  force  he  was  the  first 
man  to  travel  Iwat  from  the  Archer  road  station,  in  the  Bridgeiwrt 
district;  servetl  as  patrolman  and  <l<'sk  sergeant  at  Twenty-second 
street,  and  was  then  transferre<l  to  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  where 
he  served  till  1877,  when  muler  the  Heath-Hickey  regime  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieuu»nancy  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Twenty- 
second  street  district;  was  then  transferred  to  Dee  ring  street,  and 
in  1880  n.»tumed  to  Cottjige  Grove,  where  he  has  been  in  command 
ever  since.  As  a  patrolman,  sergejmt  and  lieutenant,  Madison 
Beadell  has  provetl  himself  to  be  a  faithful  and  brave  ollicvr.  He 
has  commandinl  companies  in  many  exciting  tumults,  and  his  mili- 
tary educ^ition  has  served  him  well  at  all  times.  The  policemen  of 
the  Cottage  Grove  district  are  well  disoii)liued  and  careful  oilicers, 
and  the  smoothness  with  which  affairs  are  conducted  down  there 
is  duo  to  the  painsUdcing  niethoils  and  g(K)d  tact  of  the  lieutenant. 

AliEXIS  C.  BXJRDICK,  desk  sergeant,  was  bom  in  Indiana  18-17;  came 
to  Chicago  1865,  and  entered  tht>  f(jrce  1882;  enlisted  in  the  Mc>- 
Clellan  Dragoons  Octolwr,  IST)!,  being  at  the  time  but  15  years  of 
age;  was  wounded  at  Liberty,  Miss.,  while  serving  as  a  sc*out  for 
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the  anny;  muBteroii  out  in  O(?to}>er.  1865,  having  sorved  four  years 
and  twenty  days;  was  nppoiutf'd  patrohnau  at  the  Central  station 
in  188iJ;  transferred  tf»  Oottaj^fe  Grove  Febniary  22, 1884,  find  ap- 
pointed de«k  Ber/LToant  in  March,  1S84. 

MARSIIiVLL  B.  ATWELL,  desk  serKeant,  was  lM)rn  in  Vermont  ia«); 
caiiio  to  Chicaj;o  ISOi);  enteretl  the  furce  February,  1872;  served  as 
jiatrolman  at  Harrison  street  station.  Twenty-second  street  and 
Cotti'ijre  Grove  avenue;  promoted  to  be  desk  sergeant  June,  1887; 
enlist<Hl  in  the  2(1  Vermont  Volunteers  in  May.  1801,  jmd  st^rvtHi 
thn.»e  years;  parlieijiatod  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  weul 
through  the  ])eninsular  campaign;  since  his  conn(H.Hion  with  the 
<lepartiiient  has  made  several  important  arrests,  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  excellent  oHict-r  in  every  resi)e<?t. 

GEOKGK  W.  SANFORD,  iiatrol  sergeant,  was  bom  in  Noble  comity, 
Imliana,  1K.15;  came  to  Chicago  in  1S71;  entered  the  force  April  15, 
1872;  resigiu'd  April  1."),  187(5,  and  re-entered  the  department  Nov. 
5. 1878;  appointeil  desk  sc^rgeant  at  Hinnian  street  station  March 
1.  187i>;  promoted  to  ])atrol  sergeautcy  Febnmry  22,  1884,  and 
assigned  to  Harrison  street  station;  transferred  to  Cottage  Grove 
June  1,  1884. 

JOHN  ASHEN,  patrolman,  born  in  rrelan<L  isijd;  came  to  Chicago 
187<):  filtered  tin*  fonro  1SS4. 

LEONAIl!)  HOirUN,  paln.linan:  b(»rn  in  l)..ver.  Wis.,  18*i0;  came  to 
('lilc;ii:«>  Iv-<1;  t'liij-roil  tlu^  fdn-r  .Iniii'  :».  1><^7;  is  a  reliabhr  and 
rfliciont  ollifer. 

WILLFAM  I)U1-2NMAN.  ]);itn)lirian:  bnru  in  (■<in?ny  Kin.<ali*,  In'land. 
ISO);  caiiu'  to  (.'iiicn^^'o  l><<i7:  eiitin'd  llw  furee  .luly,  ISTI;  April, 
I>7*J.  nrn^tj.'.l  .I.iincs  .bmos  n^ilondj  f<»r  sliooliiig  liis  brotlu-r. 

STHJ.MAX  1W)VK11,  i.iitn.ln.im;  born  in  SrlKMiretady.  N.  Y..  iSTA); 
c';iirn'  lo  ( 'hii.'.'i^'u  Im'i'.I;  niltTi'd  tlit'  lon'O  Jiiin*  ^>.  1^^7. 

.lAMES  TiYUXE.  pjilrolmnu:  iHini  in  lrolan«l  1S;V.);  caiiH' to  C'hicn;,'o 
1^T'.^:  tiitt'r««l  tlif  Inn-r  .Ij!iiii;ir\ ,  l^•^7:  has  arrrsled  Frank  Pierct». 
.';n:i'-:  i.'.ii'^Hv,   .lohu    L<m\  oil   p.-lty  (.'li;iri,'rs.     Ts  a  tfood.  rclial.»lf 

Ml.'ill. 

JOHN  linNt  iKKZ,  p;itroliii;i!i;  Ix.ni  in  Prussia  1S19;  came  to  Chicat,'t> 
.Inly.  \'^t\\;  r?iM'i«Ml  lli.»  lurct*  I  >(Hr«Mijh«'r  l'>,  Is^j.;  arn'sted  John 
r)o\l««  I'l.r  l.'iri*i-ii\ .  Jdi.n  IumImi- Tor  ;i>siinll.  iiml  liill  l*rict»  for  al- 
ti'iMftiiil  liiir;J.jr>  :  riM'oven'd  tlx' ImhIv  <»r  ( 'harhs  Curtis  from  the 
lnk<\  ro«i!  of  TwrntN ->cv<.'iiih  '-tn'i't. 

JOHN  J.  PCNN.  p.ftrolinan;  born  in  ('liii*aj/o  jsriS;  outercil  ll:e  force 
l>iM-t'iiilH'r.  1*^*^1. 

HF.1I"MAN   I'.HINCiKn,  patrolman;  born  indrrmany  1.S27;  came  to  Chi- 
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ANDREW  J.  ENZENBACHER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  en- 
tered the  force  April  20, 1886. 

PATRICK  FOLEY,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Elgin,  111.,  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1880;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

JOHN  FLANNIG AN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Kane  oonnty.  111.,  1862;  came 
to  Chicago  1879;  entered  the  force  December  15, 188i. 

PATRICK  J.  GLEASON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to 
Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  Augiust,  1875. 

FRANK  HAHENADEL,  patrolman;  born  in  New  York  City  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  1858;  entered  the  force  June  8, 1887. 

MICHAEL  H.  HEILMANN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
1853;  came  to  Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

WILLIAM  A.  HARTMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  CJanton,  Ohio,  1856;  came 
to  Chicago  1861;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

PATRICK  H.  HARKINS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1838;  came  to 
Chicago  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

DAVID  HAMAHAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1875;  entered  the  force  1884. 

JOHN  C.  KALIHER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1856; 
came  to  Chicago  September,  1880;  entered  the  force  April  20, 
1886;  arrested  Henry  Moore,  an  ex-convict,  Isaac  Bennett  and 
Gteo.  Bnchanan,  well-known  thieves;  rescued  four  persons  from 
the  buming  building  171  Twenty-second  street. 

JOHN  E.  KEEFE,  patrolman;  born  in  Bloomington,  HI.,  1858;  came 
to  Chicago  June,  1863;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  June, 
1886,  arrested  the  notorious  Mrs.  H.  Marshall  as  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  commit  murder. 

JAMES  KING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to  Chicago  1876; 
entered  the  force  1881;  arrested  Wm.  Jones  for  burglary,  who  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary;  also  Annie  Eihre  for  larceny. 

DAVID  W.  McCarthy,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered 
the  force  November  15, 1884;  June  29  rescued  J.  Laney,  a  seven- 
year-old  boy,  from  drowning,  by  jumping  in  the  lake  and  swim- 
ming to  shore  with  him;  also  recovered  the  body  of  Frank  Mc- 
Namara,  who  was  drowned  while  swimming  with  Laney. 

PETER  E.  MARTIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Kane  Co.,  HL,  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  1872;  entered  the  force  July  1,  1886. 

PHILIP  MILLER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Wisconsin  1861;  came  to 
Chicago  1878;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

JOHN  M.  CCONNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;    came  to 
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Chicago   1834;  entered  the  Force  July   ! 
"Black  Jack"  Tatlaw. 


PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  inlrelaii.i  ia'J2;  flame  tt,  Chicago 

July,  1870;  eatere-i    "  e  force  July,  1882. 
JEREMIAH  F.  O'SULiixVAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lawrence.  Mass., 
1853;  oamo  to  Chicago  Norember,  1871;  entered  the  force  June  13, 
1872. 
HENRY  ROTTGEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lake  Co.,  IniL,  1858;  came  to 
ChioaKol879;  entered  th«  force  December  15. 1881;  arrested  Albert 
Peterson  for  hoUHe-breaking;  also  Andrew  SulliTiui  tor  carrj-ing 
concealed  weapons. 
HENRY  ROCHE,  patrohuan;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to  Chicago 
1851;  entert^  the  force  1884;  arrested  P.  J.  Newton  (or  robbery; 
Henry  Jackson,  the  notorious  horse  shark;  Joseph  Taylor  for 
larceny;  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  penitectiary. 
FRANK  E,  STJIiUVAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  Uie 

force  1884. 
PRANK  SLADECK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Bohemia  1858;  came  to  Cbica^ 
18(i('>;   eiihTi'd  the  f.irce  Juno  3,  1887 ;  showed  great  presence  of 
mind  while  arreeting  an  insane  man. 
3  SWEENEY,  patrolm 
870;  entered  the  force . 
EDWARD  H.   SMYTHE,  patrolman;    bom  in  Juneau  county,  Wis., 

1S56;  came  to  Chicago  1880;  entered  the  force  1886. 
GUY  STONE,  patrolman;  bom  in  West  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y., 
1857;  came  to  Chicago  January,  1881;  entered  the  force  April  20, 
1886. 
ALFRED  B.  SMITH,  patrolman;   bom  in  Marine  City,  Mich-,  1850; 
came  to  Chicago  1881;   entered  the  force  December,  1884;  with 
others,  arrested  Lonis  Rheam  for  the  murder  of  OfBcer  Cumelins 
Barrett. 
JOHN  C.  SPENCER,  patrolman;  bom   in   Joliet,  111.,  1857;   came   to 
Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  June,  1887;  arrested  Jack  Fischer, 
alias    McDonali],  Pat  Dundon,  alias  Rioly,  Jack    McCue,  alias 
Brown,  three  South  Wafer  street  fhieTes,  who  made  a  praotioe  of 
taking  wagons  loaded  with  provisions.    They  were  all  sent  to  the 
penitentiary, 
JOHN  A.  TOOMET.  patrolman;  bom  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  1842;  came  to 
Chicago  I8G1;   entered  the  force  October,  1877;    arrested  William 
Armstrong  for  larceny,  and  recovered  JE127,O00  worth  of  property. 
April.  1882,  arrested  Isaac  Teaste  for  burglary,  who  received  four 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 
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EUGENE  VALLEE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Quebec,  Canada,  1846;  came 
to  Chicago  1864;  entered  the  force  June,  1882;  arrested  the  notori- 
ous Frank  Wilson,  with  many  aliases,  for  highway  robbery,  who 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  years. 

JOSEPH  WOLF,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  City  1861;  came  to 
Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

CHARLES  G.  WILKS,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1857;  camt, 
to  Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

The  Stanton  Avenue  Station,  144  and  146  Thirty-fifth 
street,  corner  of  Stanton  avenue,  is  the  youngest,  handsom- 
est and  most  complete  sub-station  in  the  city.  It  was  built 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Inspector  Bonfield  and  his 
assistants,  and  was  opened  on  June  19,  1887,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Lyman  Lewis  in  command  of  the  new  district  He  re- 
mained in  charge  until  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  when 
Sergeant  Charles  M.  Day,  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  Septem- 
ber 9,  1887,  was  assigned  to  relieve  him.  The  station  is  a 
model  piece  of  police  architecture,  large,  commodious  and 
convenient,  with  cheerful  surroundings,  and  the  force  as- 
signed here  appears  to  be  well  contented  vrith  their  lot 

CHABLES  M.  DAY,  lientenant  of  police,  commanding  the  Stanton  ave- 
nue district,  was  born  at  Clinton,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  in 
1849;  moved  to  Blue  Island,  this  connty,  when  a  child;  attended 
school  at  Marseilles,  111.,  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  coming  to  Chi- 
cago when  a  mere  lad,  enlisted  in  Company  C,  72d  IHinois  Infan- 
try, the  first  "  Board  of  Trade"  regiment;  his  company  was  known 
as  *^  Scripps'  Guards,"  and  was  organized  in  1862;  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  front,  and  saw  sharp  service  at  Vicksburg  and  Cham- 
pion Hill;  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  went  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  then  to  the  rear  of  Mobile,  and  from  Mobile  to 
Montgomery,  under  Gen.  Smith,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the 
latter  place;  after  returning  home,  railroaded  for  two  years  on  the 
Bock  Island  road,  and  entered  the  police  force  January  9, 1867, 
being  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second  street  station,  which  was  then 
a  mere  shanty  on  Archer  avenue,  near  the  Fort  Wayne  track;  re- 
mained there  till  the  present  Twenty-second  street  station  was 
built,  and  remained  at  the  new  station  traveling  beat  for  two 
years;  was  here  promoted  to  be  desk  sergeant,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  Capt.  Seavey  became  chief,  who  transferred  him  to 
Harrison  street;  while  at  Harrison  street  the  Morse  telegraph  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  and  desk  sergeants  were  compelled  to  learn  it; 
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he  Riaeternl  it,  and  after  a  Tew  mouths  itob  traiiHferred  to  Central 
Btation,  aoil  promoted  to  l)e  i^hief  opemtor  at  police  headquarters; 
remamed  iii  this  poeitioo  through  all  admiiUHtrstiona  aiuoe  then, 
until  Bepteiiiber9of  this  year,  wheu  he  n-iis  promote  to  a  lie u- 
l«nancy,  iind  assigned  to  duty  at  Stanton  ayeniie.  tea  years  ago, 
vboD  at  Twenty-second  etreei,  he  started  out  one  eveniuK  to  buy 
a  hat.  On  his  way  he  dropped  into  a  concert  saloon  at  Wabash 
avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  special  policeman,  named  Daly.  While  talking;,  Officer 
Smith,  of  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  also  dropped  in.  After  him  came 
two  roughs,  a  fellow  named  Burke  and  one  Friuik  Murphy,  both 
of  whom  had  been  arrested  several  times  for  highway  robbery  and 
other  crimes.  Tiiey  walked  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  concert 
room  and  sat  doiva.  A  man  sitting  in  front  of  tbem  had  hia  hat 
on,  and  one  of  the  toughs  snalched  it  olT  and  threw  it  on  Uie  etage. 
Officer  Day  nrrest-eil  and  conducted  them  to  the  sidewalk.  Officer 
Smith,  another  officer  named  Russell,  the  special  poh'ceman  an<l 
Day  started  with  the  pair  toward  the  Twenty-second  street  litatioD, 
when  it  seems  thitt  Daly  turned  back,  without  auying  a  vord  of 
bia  intention  to  do  so.  In  fact,  Day  and  hia  prisoners  bad  crL>ssed 
Wabash  avenue  before  he  missed  the  speciid  policoman,  and  tben 
he  heard  a  Sfuflle  behind  him,  between  Biissell  und  one  of  the 
thiiga.  Murphy  rnu  vp  to  Day  with  a  pistol  iu  hand  and  l>egan 
ehootinc-  Day  threw  hia  arm  over  his  heiiil,  and  nt'ioped  as 
Murphy  reiscd  bis  pistol  and  the  ball  entered  hia  right  arm.  Had 
be  tailed  to  stoop  it  would  have  entered  his  heaiL  The  ball,  as  it 
was,  entered  near  the  elbow  and  came  out  near  the  shoulder. 
Mnrpby,  after  firing  a  salute  of  five  shots,  ran  toward  Stale  street, 
and  north  tbront'b  an  alley,  Iwtiveen  Stato  and  Wabash,  followed 
by  Officers  BUiott  and  Wallace  M.  Day,  who  had  come  upon  the 
scene.  The  officers  fired  sevend  shots  at  him  as  be  ran,  one  of 
which  took  effect  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  another  entered  his 
bee!.  The  tough  was  laid  up  with  his  woiiuJa  in  the  county  jail 
for  three  months,  and  when  the  trial  cume  off,  n  physician  testified 
that  a  penitentiary  confinement  woidd  kill  him,  and  the  sentence 
was  suspended.  Lieutenant  Day  was  eighteen  years  a  desk  ser- 
geant.   He  if  stilt  a  yonug  nmu  and  very  i>opnlar  in  the  deparl- 

JOHN  L.  MAHONEY,  desk  sergeant,   was   bom   iu   Ireland   in   18M: 

came  to  Chicago  March,  1865;  entered  the  force  August,  1870;  was 
in  active  service  during  the  fire  of  1871  and  in  the  riots  of  1877; 
traveledpost  on  the  "Leveo"  for  several  years,  and  made  many  im- 
portant arrests;  was  appointed  desk  sergeant  iu  1878  by  Chief 
Soavey,  and  assigned  to  Cottage  Grove  station;  transferred  to 
Stanton  avenue  June  1,  1887. 
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"WALLACE  M.  DAY,  desk  sergeant;  bom  at  Clinton,  Lenawee'oounty, 
Mich.,  1845;  came  to  Chicago  in  1853,  and  entered  the  force  1878; 
in  1879  succeeded  in  arresting  the  notorious  Edward  O'Toole,  after 
a  desperate  struggle;  was  in  active  service  during  the  riots,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  in  many  ways  by  personal  bravery  and 
skill;  was  appointed  desk  sergeant  June  1, 1887. 

GERALD  STARK,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
cago October  20, 1860;  entered  the  force  August  15, 1877;  has  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  riots  and  disturbances  that  have  occurred  in 
this  city  since  that  time;  arrested  in  1883  two  notorious  burglars 
named  Miller  and  Wendt,  after  a  desperate  struggle;  they  had  en- 
tered a  South  Side  house;  both  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  has 
arrested  a  large  number  of  criminals  of  all  grades,  and  has  acted 
fearlessly  and  faithfully  on  all  occasions. 

GEORGE  A.  BINGLEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered 
the  force  April,  1886;  rescued  a  man  from  a  burning  building  on 
Randolph  street;  was  in  the  Hay  market  riot. 

NICHOLAS  BECK,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1864;  entered  the  force 
April  1, 1887. 

CHARLES  BENNECKE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Plymouth,  Wis.,  1858; 
oame  to  Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  June  13,  1883;  was 
severely  burned  while  rescuing  a  little  girl  from  a  fire. 

JOHN  CUMINGS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Walworth  county,  Wis.,  1853; 
came  to  Chicago  1881;  entered  the  force  May,  1887. 

JAMES  CONICK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  December,  1878;  entered  the  force  December  lo,  1884; 
March  23,  1885,  arrested  the  notorious  *'Lewey,'*  for  murder; 
"  Lewey  "  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

WILLIAM  CARBERRY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1870;  entered  the  force  November  5, 1870. 

JAMES  W.  DUFFY,  patrolman;  born  at  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  1859;  came 
to  Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  May  10, 1884;  was  assigned  to 
the  Central  station;  while  there  arrested  the  notorious  Thos.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Wm.  Lee,  and  Fred.  Regar,  all  ex-convicts;  also  Wm. 
Hines,  alias  Doc.  Hart,  a  criminal  from  Boston;  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  arrested  August  Spies  imd  Schwab,  the  anarchists. 

THOMAS  DOWNS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chicago 
1865;  entered  the  force  1872;  in  1873  wounded  while  arresting 
Mike  McCarthy,  a  horse  thief. 

THOMAS  DUFFY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1864;  came  to  Chicago 
1864;  entered  the  force  April  15, 1887. 

JOHN  J.  DUFFY,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  1857;  oame 
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to  Ohioaoo  UBTOh,  1872;  entered  the  foroe  Jinnsrj  1, 1880;  wm  id 
tbe  Btreet^ar  atrike  of  18S6,  the  riot  of  188^-  ■matad  aix  bncsilaTa, 
and  leooTered  moob  ptoperfy. 
JOHN   F^tLLON,  palralmaa;  born  in  Ireland  1859;   came  U>  Cturaiifo 

187fi;   entered  the  force  April  15,  1887. 
ALEXANDER  GOODBRAND.  patrolman;  bora  in  Sootland  1839;  oame 

Lo  ChteiiKo  in  1866:  entered  the  forue  December,  1875;  made  many 

important  arrests. 
PHILIP   GREEN   [poloredj.   patrolman;   born   in   IK6   at   Baltimore; 

came  to  OLiicago  1881;  entered  the  force  Jane,  1887;  detailed  in 

citizen's  clothes  at  Central  station;   wae  employed  a  number  ot 

years  by  the  Pullman  Car  Co. 
WILLIAM  J.  OOOGIN,  patrolman;  bora  in  England  1843;  came  to 

Cliic3;{it  186G;  entered  the  force  Marab,  1881;  took  part  in  the 

Hnymnrket  riot 

IjOUIS  B.  IND.  patrolman;  bom  in  Milton,  Wis.,  1852;  came  to  Chi- 
CRKO  1870;  entered  the  force  June  5,  1887;  detailed  in  citizen's 
clothes  at  thpCeutral  station;  weaeonnectedeeventeen  j'ears  with 
detective  agencies  and  railroad  companies;  w«h  connected  with 
Wm.  A.  and  Allan  Rnkerton  for  eij^ht  years;  served  two  yearaaeau 
officer  in  penitentiary  at  Sim  Qiiiuti>a,  Cal. 

MASTIN  G.  LEYDEN,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  18  0;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago 1875;  entered  the  force  August  1, 1881;  in  1883,  arrested  the 
notorioue  burglar,  OeorRe  Hall,  the  first  man  sent  from  Cook 
ooonty  for  twenty  years  imder  the  habitual  criminars  act. 

OEOROE  R  McNEIL.  patrolman;  born  in  Westport,  N.  8.,  1851;  came 
to  Chicago  1884;  entered  the  force  June  U,  1887. 

MARTIN  W.  Mcdonough,  patrolman;  bom  in  Deerfield.  Wis.,  1862; 
came  to  Chicago  April,  1872;  entered  the  force  June  4,  1887. 

JOHN  J.  O'FARRELL,  patrolman;  borain  Chicago  1863;  entered  the 
force  August  15,  1885. 

GEOBOE  OBR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1863;  came  to  Chicago 
August,  1S7S;  entered  the  force  June  4,  1887. 

EDWARD  PETTESCH,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1858;  entered  the 
force  March,  1887. 

WILLIAM  PLDNCKETT,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to 
Chicago  1878;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884;  daring  the 
riots  of  1885  and  1886  arrested  many  criminals. 


PETER  W.  ROONEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ella,  Dodge  county,  Wia., 
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1855;  came  to  Chicago  December,  1871;  entered  the  force  Decem- 
ber, 1884;  assisted  in  the  rescuing  of  seven  ^rsons  from  a  fire  at 
85  Third  avenue;  was  through  the  strikes  of  1885  and  1886. 

JOHN  BYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland,  1839;  came  to  Chicago  in 
1848;  joined  the  force  October  15, 1867;  resigned  under  Superin- 
tendent Seavey,  and  re-entered  April  18, 1886. 

TIMOTHT  BYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to  Chicago 
1876;  entered  the  force  June  13,  1883. 

W.  L.  STAHL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Bocheeter,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago September,  1882;  entered  the  force  June  2, 1887. 

J.  C.  SPENCEB,  patrolman;  bom  in  Joliet,  HL,  1857;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

JOSEPH  H.  SHBEVE,  patrolman;  bom  in  West  Chester,  Penn.,  1853; 
came  to  Chicago  1876;  entered  the  foroe  July  5, 1882. 

OOBNELIUS  R  SMITH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1850;  entered 
the  force  March  14, 1887. 

THOMAS  L.  TBEHABN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
1859;  came  to  Chicago  1861;  entered  the  force  1880;  arrested  for 
burglary,  James  Alexander  (colored),  who  received  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary;  Charles  Brown,  five  years;  Fred  Brady,  two  years; 
Peter  O'Brien,  brother  of  the  notorious  ''Kid"  O'Brien,  and  hus- 
band to  MoUie  Mott,  a  noted  shoplifter. 

HENBY  THOMAS,  patrolman;  bom  at  Ottawa,  HL,  1857;  came  to  Chi- 
cago  July,  1877;  entered  the  force  1885;  took  part  in  the  Hay- 
market  riot 
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OAPT.  SIMON  O'DONNELL  COMMANDI.SO  ~  THE  TERROR  DISTRICT"  OF 
riTHEtt  DAYS,  KOW  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  KEGDLATED  IN  THE  CITY — 
WHAT  THB  GALLANT  PRIDE  OF  THE  OLD  LAKE  STREET  SQIUD  HAS 
WINE  FOH  IT— SIMON  O'DONNELL  AND  HIS  HEN-THE  INTRODDCTiOS 
OF  THE  SIGNAL  SERVICE  HERE— A  CAPTAIN  WHO  HAS  BEEN  A  SUPER- 
INTEKDENT  AND  WHO  STEPPED  BAI;K  CHEKRFCLLY  TO  THE  RANKS. 

The  second  precinct  iucludes  the  West  Twelfth  street,  the 
West  Thirteenth  street,  the  Caualport  avenue  and  the  Deer- 
ing  street  stfttions.  Headquarters,  West  Twelfth  street  sta- 
tion, West  Twelfth  and  Johnson  streets. 

Precinct  Station,  West  Twelfth  and  Johnson  streeta  It 
was  formerly  a  sub-statiou  of  the  old  second  precinct,  which 
embraced  the  entire  West  Side.  It  is,  perhnps,  the  oldest 
station  in  the  cit;-,  remaiuiug  whei-f  it  was  origiimlly  located 
in  1866.  Two  additions  have  been  built  to  it  during  recent 
years,  and  a  police  court  for  the  precinct  was  opened  in  the 
structure  in  1882,  A  patrol  barn  has  also  been  added. 
The  station  is  now  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  commo- 
dious in  the  city.  It  is  located  in  what  used  to  be  the  heart 
of  the  "Terror  District"  Here  the  first  patrol  wagon  was 
put  into  service,  nnder  Lieut  John  Bonfield.  Simon  O'Don- 
nell's  good  management  and  the  patrol  service  have  reduced 
the  "Terror  District"  to  a  condition  bordering  very  closely 
upon  respectability.  The  force  of  this  station  patrols  the 
district  boimdeil  north  by  West  Harrison  street,  oast  by  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  Kiver,  south  by  West  Sixteenth 
street,  and  west  by  Loorais  street;  embracing  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  square  miles,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion now  estimated  at  50,000. 

SIMON  O'DONNELL,  captain  oommanding  the  second  precioot;  bora 
inConuty  Clare,  Ireland,  in  1834;  came  toGhicBgoinlSll;  entered 
the  force  April  7, 1862;  acted  as  patrolman  for  seven  yeate;  wue 
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promoted  by  Superintendeut  Behm  to  second  sergeantoy  and  later 
to  first  sergeantcy  and  placed  in  charge  of  West  Twelfth  street  sub- 
station in  1869;  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1877  and  took 
charge  of  the  first  precmct,  with  headquarters  at  the  Armory;  was 
promoted  to  be  deputy  superintendent  of  police,  vice  Dixon  re- 
signed, and  acted  as  superintendent  until  the  death  of  Superin- 
tendent Seavey;  was  appointed  superintendent  of  police  in  1879  by 
Mayor  Harrison;  had  charge  of  the  entire  department  for  twenty- 
one  months:  insisted  upon  resigning  the  responsibility,  and  was 
assigned  to  his  old  station  (West  Twelfth  street)  and  made  captain 
of  the  second  precinct;  served  gallantly  in  the  riots  of  1867, 1877, 
and  1886;  swept  the  thug  element  out  of  the  **  Terror  District," 
and  has  arrested  and  convicted  criminals  by  the  Qcore;  bears  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  last  deputy  superintendent  ap- 
pointed, and  the  only  man  who  has  ever  held  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  department  after  leaving  the  superintendent's  chair. 
[See  Chap.  XVIIL] 

AUGUST  BLETTNEB,  lieutenant  of  police,  second  precinct  station; 
bom  in  Germany  in  1816;  came  to  Chicago  in  June,  1854;  entered 
the  force  July  10, 1867;  after  serving  as  patrolman  for  two  years 
was  promoted  to  the  desk  sergeantcy  of  Twelfth  street,  which  po- 
sition he  held  for  six  years;  was  made  patrol  sergeant  at  Hinman 
street,  when  that  station  was  opened;  transferred  to  Central  station 
as  clerk  in  the  detective  department;  after  one  year  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  and  assigned  to  Desplaines  street  station,  where 
Le  remained  several  years;  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  day 
squad  of  the  Central  detail;  served  here  a  year,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Twelfth  street  station.  Lieutenant  Blettner  served  with 
distinction  in  the  riots  of  1877  and  1886;  has  sent  several  criminals 
to  the  penitentiary  for  forgery  and  burglary,  and  ranks  among  the 
most  energetic  and  reliable  officers  on  the  force. 

FRANCIS  P.  BABCAL,  lieutenant  of  police,  second  precinct  station; 
bom  in  Bohemia  in  1843;  came  to  Chicago  Sept.  6, 1853;  entered 
the  force  in  1877,  and  served  as  a  patrolman  for  six  years;  was 
desk  sergeant  for  three  years,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  March 
18,  1886,  by  Superintendent  Ebersold;  served  with  distinction 
during  the  riot  of  1886,  and  is  considered  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer. 

INGOMAB  V.  BRICTZKE,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1844; 
came  to  Chicago  April  15, 1864;  entered  the  force  April  30, 1871; 
served  as  patrolman  until  October  1, 1874,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Hinman  street  station  as  desk  sergeant;  has  since  continued  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

JAMES  MoAYQY,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1841;  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1867;  entered  the  force  February  28, 1872;  served  as  patrol- 
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man  until  Angnst  1, 1877,  when  be  waa  appoiated  ietk 
whioh  position  he  baa  oontianed  to  flU  ever  since. 

SYLVESTER  KENNEDY,  patrol  aergoant:  bom  iu  Ireland  iti  1843; 
came  U>  Chicago  Maj,  1870;  entered  tbe  force  Jsouar?  3,  1880; 
traveled  post  about  oue  year;  was  appointed  desk  sergeant  Febrn- 
ory,  1861;  appoiiilad  pittrol  aergeoBt  May  1,  1S83;  has  aeut  Beveral 
thieves  to  the  penitentiary  for  burglary,  and  bears  a  good  record 
for  efficient  service  generally. 

THOMAS  R.  WALSH,  loek-np  keeper;  bom  in  the  County  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, ID  18*2;  came  to  Chicago  1963;  entered  the  foree  May,  1870; 
arrested  Billy  CaJdwell.  alias  "  Speckled  Billy,"  tor  highway  rob- 
bery, in  1872,  and  sent  him  to  Joliet  for  foar  years;  arrested  Mike 
Joy  for  robbery,  the  notorious  Eugene  Dougherty  and  other  crim- 

EUOH  BUBNB,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  184T;  came  to  America 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  remained  in  Baltimore  till  1868,  when  he 
oame  to  Obioogo;  entered  the  torn  Jannary  18, 187S. 

FATBIGE  OONWAT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1854;  came  to 
Ohioago  in  1889;  entMed  the  toroe  December  15,  \V&i. 

JOHN  J.  GABET,  patrcdman;  bom  in  Iiebind  in  1S47;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1862;  entered  the  force  October,  181H:  arrested  and  oouvicted  a 
nnmber  of  criminals;  served  in  all  the  riots  since  1875  with  credit. 

UICHAEL  GONNEBT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  ISiO;  oame  to 
Chicago  in  1856;  entered  the  force  Aagnst  1,  1873;  engaged  in  all 
the  riots  from  1877  to  1886;  has  sent  three  thievee  to  JoUet  and 
aocompliahed  other  good  service. 

PATBICK  CUMMINOS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1848;  oame  to 
Chicago  1856;  entered  the  force  Jane,  1872;  served  in  the  riota  of 
1877  and  1886. 

o  Chicago  in 

MARTIN  DONAHUE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Gal  way,  Ireland,  1852;  came 
to  Chicago  August  4,  1877;  entered  the  force  Deoember  15,  1881. 

PATRICK  DOYLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1854;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1872;  entered  the  force  September,  1882;  sent  Redney  Flaanery 
and  James  Henshaw  to  the  penitentiary;  was  in  the  riot  of  1886. 

FREDEEICK  FOERSTER,  patrolman;  bom  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Mnin,  Germany,  1858;  came  to  Chicago  1875;  entered  the  force 
April,  1886. 

MALACHT  FALLON,  patrolman;  bom  iu  County  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
in  1857;  came  to  Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  June  12,  1883; 
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arrested  and  conyicted  Tommy  Fitzpatriok  for  robbery,  and  Jacob 
Burley  for  larceny,  both  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

THOMAS  FAHEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1858;  came  to 
Chicago  when  six  months  old;  entered  the  force  December  2, 1886. 

FRANK  GOLDEN,  patrolman;  bom  Ireland  1858;  came  to  Chicago 
1874;  entered  the  force  January  7, 1875. 

JAMES  HOQAN,  patrolman;  bom  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  November  1, 1852; 
came  to  Chicago  when  1  year  old;  entered  the  force  August  4, 1885. 

JAMES  P.  HANLEY,  patrolman;  bora  at  Swanton,  Vt,  1862;  came  to 
Chicago  July  10, 1883;  entered  the  force  June  20, 1885. 

MICHAEL  HALLY,  patrolman;  bom  Tarbart,  Ireland,  September  28, 
1852;  came  to  Chicago  August  12, 1876;  entered  the  force  Decem- 
ber 81, 1884. 

THOMAS  W.  HAMMILL,  patrolman;  bom  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  1852;  came  to  Chicago  1879;  entered  the  force  April  19, 1886. 

EDWABD  HALLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1845;  came  to  Chicago 
1864;  entered  the  force  1877;  saw  active  service  at  the  Maxwell  and 
McCormick  strikes,  and  in  the  riot  of  1886. 

JEREMIAH  HOULIHAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  the  County  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, 1835;  came  to  Chicago  March,  1861;  entered  the  force  May  2, 
1867;  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  Mulligan 
Brigade,  April  15, 1861;  appointed  sergeant  Co.  F  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  first  sergeant  in  the  winter  of  1863;  was  imprisoned  at 
Danville,  Ya.,  in  the  winter  of  1864,  for  seven  months. 

AUGUST  HAMBROEK,  patrolman;  bora  Hesse,  Germany,  1832;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1847;  entered  the  force  June  14, 1869;  enlisted  July, 
1861,  in  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
drill  sergeant;  served  under  Gen.  Custer;  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  March,  1862;  after  two  years  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  account  of  sickness. 

SAMUEL  M.  JEWITT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Maine  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1872;  entered  the  force  June,  1884. 

CHARLES  F.  KAYSER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Prussia  1848;  came  to 
Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  May,  1885. 

WILLIAM  KING,  patrolman;  bom  at  Marine  City,  Mich.,  1854;  came 
to  Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  May  8, 1881;  arrested  and  con- 
victed a  number  of  noted  criminals;  served  throughout  the  riots  of 
1886. 

PATRICK  KELLY,  patrolman;  bora  at  Prince  Edwards  Island  1849; 
came  to  Chicago  November,  1862;  entered  the  force  June  1, 1882; 
arrested  Charles  Ray  Oct.  9,  1883,  for  horse  stealing;  Joe  Foley 
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December  31,  1883,  for  robbery;  James  Shea  February  16, 1887.  for 
burglriry;  Chfltlee  Downs  Snoe  15,  1884,  lor  bwrgkry;  George 
Slalil  Aiiguiit  12,  1884.  for  burglary;  Thomius  Fitapntrick  Novem. 
Ijor  1. 1884,  (or  robbery;  John  Dnttou  De<«nib<>r  ii,  1884,  for  burg- 
larj;  Charles  Roberts  Jnlj  4.  1B84,  for  robbery;  Henry  Moore 
Jnnunry  5,  18S5,  for  larceny:  Edward  LHmontuine  Augnet  15, 
ISari,  for  burglary;  all  of  whom  were  sen)  to  the  penitentiary  for 
variouia  t«rms;  did  Mrvioe  in  the  riots  of  188G. 

JOSEPH  Z.  LaPLANT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  in  1866;  entered 
the  fores  June  13,  1883;  arreeteil  Richard  Orobain  and  ''Screw" 
McOune  for  robbery,  and  sent  them  to  the  penitflntiary  for  three 
years;  assisted  in  sending  Thomas  Touhey  to  .Toliet  for  foarteun 
years  tor  murder;  served  iu  sU  the  note  Hinc«  1883. 

JOHN  J.  MAHONET.  patrolman;  bom  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  1858;  came 
to  Cbioago  wheu  one  year  old;  entered  the  force  June  5,  1887;  irae 
dotailwl  in  plain  clothes  under  instructions  of  Inepet^tor  Bonfield 
for  a  short  time;  was  formerly  railroad  clerk  and  served  for  two 
years  as  watchman  in  the  Conrt  Honse. 

JOHN  MINIHAN.  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  ISr.I;  came  to  Chicago 
1S78;  entered  the  force  February.  1878. 

THOMAS  A.  McGUIRE,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  in  1869;  entered 
the  force  Defemlier  28, 1884;  with  Officer  J.  CMaliey  arreet^i  and 
prosecut«d  Albert  McDuS  and  John  Montagne  for  a  barglarj  at 
12  Miller  street,  and  sent  them  to  the  penitentiary  for  fotir  years; 
also  arrested  Thomas  Fitagerald,  alias  "  Nibsey  Fitz,"  September, 
1886,  for  robbery,  and  sent  him  to  Joliet  for  one  year. 

JOHN  MADDICK,  patrolman;  bom  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  1864;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1869;  entered  the  force  December  16, 1886. 

TEBBENCE  MoGLYNN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1868;  came  to 
Chicago  1878;  entered  the  force  April  19,  1886. 

PATRICK  MEAD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1851;  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1871;  entered  the  force  June  12,  1883;  arre8t«d  Willian 
Kennedy  for  larceny  in  1886,  and  sent  him  to  Joliet. 


JOHN  MOORE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
June,  1870;  entered  the  force  June  1, 1882;  has  made  eeveral  im- 
portant arrests. 

JAMES  MURNANE,  patrolman;  Iwra  in  Ireland  in  1839;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1857;  entered  the  force  October,  1873;  sent  Sam.  Mackelrath 
to  Joliet  for  tirelve  years  for  the  Litchfield,  III.,  bank  robbery;  also 
Filo  Dnrfee  for  five  years  for  burglary;  John  Doyle  for  fifteen 
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years  for  robbery  of  the  Walton  House;  Ed.  Roberts  for  twenty- 
five  years,  for  killing  his  wife;  Eugene  Dougherty  for  life,  for 
murder;  was  also  active  in  sending  Pat.  Guerren  and  James  Car- 
roll to  the  penitentiary  for  the  Galesburg  bank  robbery;  served  in 
all  the  riots  since  1873. 

JAMES  McSHANE,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  in  1846;  came  to  Chi- 
cago February,  1866;  entered  the  force  in  1883. 

• 

MICHAEL  NASH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1875;  entered  the  force  December,  1885. 

JOHN  NORTON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1853;  entered  the  force 
November  4, 1886. 

WILLIAM  NICHOL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Michigan  1849;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1871;  entered  the  force  April,  1886. 

JOHN  O'CONNOR,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Ireland  1848;  came  to  Chicago 
1866;  entered  the  force  1873. 

JOHN  O'M ALLEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  the  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
1853;  came  to  Chicago  May  18, 1873;  entered  the  force  June  5, 1882. 

JAMES  PEDGEON,  patrolman;  bom  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, 1864;   came  to  Chicago  1876;  entered  the  force  March  2, 1887. 

GEORGE  W.  PEARSALL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1864;  entered 
the  force  Febraary  21, 1887. 

JOHN  QUINN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1874. 

PETERE  VINLOVE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  in  1850;  entered  the 
force  June  1, 1883. 

DANIEL  G.  RIORDAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1847;  came  to 
Chicago  July  7, 1870;  entered  the  force  January  7, 1873. 

JOHN  RYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1860;  came  to  Chicago 
May  10, 1879;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

MICHAEL  RAFTERY,  patrolman;  bom  in  the  County  Gal  way,  Ire- 
land, in  1861;  came  to  Chicago  April,  1879;  entered  the  force  June 
10, 1887. 

JACOB  A.  SWIKARD,  patrolman;  bom  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1847;  came 
to  Chicago  1858;  entered  the  force  1880;  enlisted  in  the  58th  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  at  Camp  Douglas,  in  1861,  served  through  the  war 
and  was  discharged  from  the  army  in  the  spring  of  1865;  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  Siege 
of  Corinth;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  luka,  Miss.,  and 
taken  to  Vicksburg  and  paroled  in  1862;  was  at  the  engagement  at 
Fort  Derusay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  and  Pleasant  Hill, 
Marksville  Prairie,  and  Chafilan  Bayou,  Louisiana.   . 
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JOSEPH  8NYDEB,  patrolman;  bom  at  Toronto,  OoaadA,  in  186S:  oaine 
to  Chtoago  Deoamber,  1880;  enliered  the  foroe  Apdl  19,  ISSflL 

AVOUST  H.  SOHB&OE,  patrolman;  bors  at  Mcstasha,  Wia^  in  1868; 
oame  to  Ohioaso  1881;  rateiad  Uie  foroe  April  'JO,  1886. 

THOMAS  SULLIVAN,  imtrolniau;  bom  in  iK-Iimd  in  1819;  eaine  to 
ChJcai^o  October,  1868;  eulorod  the  force  December  16,  18ffi;  ar- 
ree1«4  ThomiiB  Moore forliurglary  iLadseat  bim  totbepenitentiar;. 

FKEDERICK  8HANER,  pBtrolman;  bora  in  Cista,  Bohemia,  in  1856; 
came  to  Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884;  ar- 
rested Jerry  Peck  and  Frank  Kozeli  tor  robbery,  and  sent  them  to 
Joliet  for  three  years  each. 

OHARLES  F.  STERN,  patrolman;  bora  ia  West  Fniaaia,  Oerajany.  in 
18G0;  came  to  Chicago  in  1865;  entered  the  force  April  15, 1887. 

JOHN  8TEWABT,  patrolman;  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Scotlaud,  in  1854; 
came  t<i  Chicago  in  1875;  entered  the  force  May  4, 1887. 

HiNMAN  Stkeet  Station,  coruerof  Hminan  and  Paulina 
Btreeta,  one  of  tlie  moat  important  atatious  in  the  city,  was 
erected  in  1872,  and  is  sitnat«id  in  the  center  of  the  great 
lumber  and  manufacturing  district,  where  a  majority  of  all 
the  groat  striktis  and  riota  have  originated.  It  was  in  this 
district,  and  principally  by  the  Hinman  street  men,  that  the 
great  work  of  suppression  of  1876,  during  the  lumber  shov- 
ers'  strike,  and  in  1877,  during  tlie  railroad  strike  and  riots, 
was  BO  admirably  done.  In  ISSGthe  officers  of  this  district, 
assisted  by  reinforcements  from  abroad,  prevented  the  de- 
struction of  the  McCormick  works.  So  great  and  so  diverse 
are  the  interests  which  center  here,  that  scarcely  a  month 
passes  which  does  not  see  a  strike  of  some  kind.  The  dis- 
trict patrolled  by  the  force  of  this  station  is  bounded  north 
by  "West  Sixteentli  street,  south  by  tlie  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  east  by  Loomis  street  and  weat  by  the  city 
limits,  an  area  of  about  four  and  one-fourth  square  miles, 
containing  a  population  estimated  at  about  20,000. 

BICHARD  A.  SHEPPARD,  lieutenant  commandins  Hiimian  atreet 
district;  liorn  iu  Ireland  1849;  brought  toAmerieaby  his  family 
in  1860,  settling  in  Cleveland,  Oewego  connty,  N.  T.;  arrived  in 
Chicago  iu  1866,  and  took  position  first  as  driver  and  then  ae  oon- 
dnotor  on  a  North  Division  street-car;  after  the  fire  went  into  bum- 
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ne88  with  his  brother;  entered  the  police  force  August  25, 1875; 
married  Miss  Mary  Green,  of  Waukegan,  in  1876;  served  as  patrol- 
man for  a  short  time  and  was  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy  in  1878,  at 
Hinman  street  station;  transferred  to  Peering  street  1879;  served 
there  until  raised  to  a  lieutenancy  and  given  charge  of  his  present 
command;  is  a  member  of  the  Policemen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, Police  State  Association,  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  Masons,  Order 
of  the  Bed  Gross  and  Chicago  Council  No.  4,  Corinthian  Chapter; 
as  a  police  officer  has  frequently  distinguished  himself,  notably 
during  the  labor  riots  of  1877,  and  three  years  later  during  the 
great  butchers'  strike  at  the  stock  yards;  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Triennial  Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar  on  the  lake  front  in' 
1880,  and  preserved  order  and  the  dignity  of  the  gathering  admira- 
bly; was  dangerously  shot  the  same  year  by  thieves  connected  with 
the  celebrated  gas-house  robbery,  in  which  $4,000  was  taken,  and 
later  with  the  rolling  mills  robbery,  in  which  810,000  was  stolen; 
arrested  the  murderer  McCue;  had  charge  of  the  lumber  district 
during  the  labor  riots  of  1886,  during  which  time  three  thousand 
strikers  attacked  the  McCormick  works  on  the  now  famous  Black 
Bead;  is  a  fearless  officer,  of  splendid  executive  ability  and  has 
the  confidence  of  superiors  and  citizens. 

EDWABD  BABTH,  desk  sergeant;  bom  at  Barriugton,  HI.,  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  April,  1873;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884 

WILLIAM  SENNOTT  MoQUIBE,  desk  sergeant;  bom  at  Lamont, 
m,  in  1857;  came  to  Chicago  September,  1880;  entered  the  force 
July,  1882. 

TfTRAM  ALLEN  EABL,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  at  Morristown,  Vt., 
1843;  came  to  Chicago  1880;  entered  the  force  May,  1882;  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery  during  the  riots  of  1886;  was  present  at 
the  time  of  the  bomb  explosion  at  Haymarket  square. 

BENJAMIN  BUBNS,  patrolman;  bom  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1859;  came 
to  Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  August,  1885;  exhibited  bravery 
during  the  riots  of  1886. 

MABK  BELL,  patrolman;  bom  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1862;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 

PATRICK  BUBK,  patrolman;  bom  at  Florence,  lU.,  1856;  came  to 
Chicago  March,  1882;  entered  the  force  August,  1887. 

MICHAEL  CIBROW^KI,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1856;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1868;  entered  the  force  April  20, 1886;  mentioned 
for  brave  conduct  during  riots  of  that  year. 

JOHN  CLABK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chicago 
April,  1882;  entered  the  force  April,  1887. 

BIOHABD  CULLEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
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eago  1877;  entered  the  force  Deoember  15,  1881;  itifftingniahitil 
himwiU  dnrina;  riot>>  of  ISSfii. 


WILLIAM  DILLON,  patrolmau;  born  iu  Irolaad  1850;  came  to  Chi- 
ratgo  June,  1875;  entered  tlie  Force  Jane,  13S3;  distiaKoiahed  him- 

aell  diuins  the  riots  o(  1386. 

THOMAS  F.  FARRELL,  patrolman;  bora  in  Madiaon,  Wis..  1859; 
fame  to  Cliicagii  1877;  entered  the  (oroo  March,  1885;  distiu^ished 
tiiuiseir  daring  the  riots  of  1S86. 
JE&SE  FAIRCHILDS,  patrolman;  bora  in  Johnson  county,  Ky.,  1847; 
came  to  Obicugd  1872;  cut«red  the  foroe  March,  1875;  diettn^ahed 
himself  dnrioK  the  riots  of  1886. 
CHARLES  R  FDOATE,  patrolmau;  born  in  Salem,  Ohio.  1850;  came 
toOhicago  April,  1873;  entered  the  force  March,  1880;  with  Offi- 
cer Fitzgerald,  iu  XSS5,  arrested  the  Italian,  Mit^hael  Rosso,  ivbo 
killed  John  Eehoe,  Sept.  13,  1885,  at  the  coraer  of  Nineteenth  and 
Haleted  streets;  also  distinKoiiihed  himself  at  the  McOormick 
factory  dnring  the  riot  of  1886. 

JAMES  EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Pond  du  Lac, 
Wia.  1854;  came  to  Obicatfo  May,  1871;  entered  the  force  Decem- 
ber, 18R4;  ivitli  Officer  Fufnto  iirresteil  the  Italian  wbo  killed 
John  Kehoe,  September  13, 1885,  at  the  corner  of  Nineteanth  and 
Haleted  etreets;  niso  diBtinguished  himeelf  at  the  MoCormiok  fac- 
tory during  the  riots  of  1886. 

OWEN  FOX,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1860;  came  to  Chicago  April, 
1882;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 

CHARLES  P.  FLANNIOAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Kane  county,  IU., 
1864;  came  to  Chicago  November,  1882;  entered  the  force  Jane, 
1887. 

CHARLES  .JOHN  JOHNSON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago,  1859; 
entered  the  force  May,  1685;  in  1B8C,  arrested  Varlav  Dejnek,  one 
of  the  mob  who  attempted  to  hang  Officer  William  Casey  on  May 
3,  1886;  also  arrested,  in  1885,  the  notorious  Fred  Binzle,  a  bnrglar. 

JAMES  W.  KNOWLS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Elgin.  111.,  1859;  came  to 
Chicago  1876;  entered  the  force  June,  1881;  disting-Jiebed  himself 
during  the  riota  ot  1886. 

MICHAEL  KILGALLON.  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1860;  came  to 
Chicago  Soptember,  1876;  entered  the  force  April,  1886;  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  riots  of  1886, 

MICHAEL  E.  KEATING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago,  1869;  en- 
tered the  force  Angost,  1882;  iu  1886,  arrested  James  Kane,  one  of 
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the  four  who,  after  gagging  the  postmaster  at.  Mi  Forest,  lU.,. 
robbed  the  office  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  stamps. 

JAMES  KANE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  oame  to  Chicago 
1865;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  on  May  8, 1886,  picked  up 
a  dynamite  bomb,  with  a  burning  fuse  attached,  and  threw  it  from 
the  patrol  wagon,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  some  unknown  per- 
son, at  the  comer  of  Center  avenue  and  Seventeenth  streets,  saving 
his  own  and  the  lives  of  many  other  officers. 

J.  H.  LINDELSEE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1858;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago 1870;  entered  the  force  April,  1886;  distinguished  himself 
during  the  riots  of  1886. 

JAMES  MANSFIELD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1848;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago 1867;  entered  the  force  December  14,  1884;  distinguished 
himself  during  the  riots  of  1886. 

WILLIAM  MoCLELLAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ijawrence,  Pa.,  1853; 
came  to  Chicago  December,  1880;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 

WILLIAM  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
cago May,  1866;  entered  the  force  April,  1886;  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  riots  of  1886. 

JAMES  PICENYy  patrolman;  bom  in  Bohemia  1855;  oame  to  Chicago 
May,  1860;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  riots  of  1886. 

LOUIS  F.  SHANE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1858;  came 
to  Chicago  May,  1871;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  riots  of  1886,  and  made  several  import- 
ant arrests;  also  gave  great  assistance  to  the  state's  attomey  in 
1886,  in  locating  witnesses  for  the  anarchist  triaL 

MATHEW  ZEMICK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Bohemia  1860;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago, September,  1870;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  riots  of  1886. 

Oanalport  Avenue  Station,  Canalport  avenue,  near 
Halsted  street,  was  opened  July  27,  1886,  with  Lieutenant 
John  £ehm  in  command.  The  station  was  given  a  total 
force  of  thirty-three  men.  It  was  publicly  dedicated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  district  August  5,  1886.  It  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bohemian  settlement.  The  district  patrolled  by 
the  officers  of  this  station  is  bounded  north  by  West  Six- 
teenth street;  south  and  east  by  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  west  by  Loomis  street.  The  area  is  about 
one  square  mile,  and  the  estimated  population  about  25,000. 
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JOHN  REHM,  Ijeutenant  of  police,  commanding  Canalport  aranne 
district;  boru  iu  Biiitimore,  Md.,  in  184!^.  of  Gennan  paraots;  a,U 
tended  hcUooI  until  ten  years  of  age ;  lived  on  a  farm  in  Carroll 
oonnty,  MJ.,  until  the  oatbreak  of  the  rebellion;  then  entered  the 
govern  men  t  service  at  Washington  as  a  teamsMr;  left  the  service  in 
1861.  and  Hgain  followed  the  farming  pursuit  for  two  or  three 
yeiira;  returned  to  Baltimore  in  1867,  and  learned  the  boz-makiog 
trade,  at  nhioh  he  worked  until  IBTl,  when  he  left  tor  St.  Louis, 
and  there  engaged  in  the  bottling  bnsiness;  after  a  few  month? 
trial,  gave  it  up,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  July,  ISTl;  resumed  lue 
trade  here,  and  waa  employed  by  different  flrma  iu  this  city  notit 
September  11. 1874,  when  lie  enterod  the  poUoe  force  as  patrolman; 
was  promoted  to  a  desk  ser^^enntoy  March  17,  18T6,  at  Hinman 
street  ststion:  transferred  to  Union  street  station  April  1,  18TG; 
promoted  to  patrol  sergeantoy  August  1,  1^78,  and  asfdgned  to 
West  Twelfth  street  station;  remniaed  there  a1)ont  two  years; 
transferred  to  West  Lake  street  station,  remaining  th^re  seven 
months,  and  then  transferred  to  West  Twelfth  street  station;  after 
two  years  was  transferretl  to  Twenty-second  street  station,  at 
which  point  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  April  20, 18^  and 
assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Thtrty-fifth  street  station ;  remained 
there  till  July  7  of  same  year,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Oanalport  avenne  district;  has  held  every  nmk  in  the  department 
up  to  the  fine  he  now  bolds;  baa  neviT  biieu  reiiriraanded  b>'  a 
superior  officer.  Lientenant  Behm  seouied  the  flr^t  oonviotion 
ev«robtained  in  this  city  under  the  "Habitual  Criminal's  Aot,"  send- 
ing a  notorious  burglar  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty  yaars.  In 
this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Steele.  Arrested  the  no- 
torious Dr.  Thomas  N.  Cream  for  abortion,  who  was  afterward 
sentenced  for  life  on  a  charge  of  murder,  at  Wheaton;  in  the  street- 
car troubles  of  1885,  had  oliarge  of  a  company  under  Captain  Bon- 
field,  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  "  clubbing  "  procession  down 
Madison  street;  also  took  an  active  part  during  the  switchmen's 
strike;  respouded  to  the  call  for  assistance  after  the  Haymarket 
bomb  explosion,  and  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  order,  the  oare 
of  the  wounded,  eta,  on  the  night  of  May  4.  Lieatenant  Behm  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  officers  on  the  force,  and  as  discreet  as  be 
is  courteouB. 

DENIS  FITZPATEICK,  desk  sergeant;  bom  at  Amsterdam,  N.  T., 
1812;  came  to  Chicago  1647;  eut«red  the  force  May  2, 1866;  served 
tour  years  and  six  months  during  the  war  ot  the  rebellion  in  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry,  eight  and  a  half  months  of  that  tima 
in  rebel  prisons,  part  ot  the  time  nnder  the  infamous  Wirz,  at 
Anderson  ville. 

JOHN  E.  FrACEK,  desk  sergeant;  bom  at  Ottawa,  El.,  1861;  came  to 
Chicago  when  an  infant;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1881. 
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JAMES  FOX,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  1844;  oame  to  Ghioago 
1869;  entered  the  force  September  18, 1885. 

JOHN  MONAGHAN,  patrolman  in  signal  service;  bom  in  Ireland 
1852;  oame  to  Chicago  1869;  entered  the  force  September,  1885. 

JOHN  B.  BAGINSKI,  patrolman;  bom  in  Poland  1854;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago 1874;  entered  the  force  June  13, 1883. 

MICHAEL  BRUNSFELD,  patrolman;  bom  m  Germany  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  June,  1872;  entered  the  force  August  1, 1887. 

WM.  DEVITT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Toronto,  Iowa,  1864;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1884;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

JAMES  DIXON,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Ohio  1854;  came  to  Chicago  1882; 
entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

JOHN  DEGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1863;  entered  the  force 
July  1, 1886;  a  brother  to  the  late  Officer  Mathias  Degan,  the  first 
man  killed  at  the  Haymarket  riot. 

JOHN  J.  EGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
1863;  entered  the  force  in  1877,  and  re-entered  in  1888;  served  four 
years  and  three  months  in  the  3rd  Virginia  Cavalry  during  the  late 
war;  enlisted  as  private  and  came  out  captain;  in  1883  or  1884, 
arrested  Anderson,  the  murderer  of  Officer  Pierce,  of  the  Bt. 
Louis  force;  resisting,  was  shot  through  the  thumb;  wa«  in  the 
McCormick  riots. 

PATRICE  GOBMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1881;  entered  the  force  April  15, 1887. 

PATRICK  J.  GORDON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago May  3, 1881;  entered  the  force  July  10, 1886. 

PETER  GOETLEL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the 
force  August  1, 1887. 

PATRICE  HOGAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1802;  came  Ui  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  1886. 

AUGUST  EOEPPEN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chi«igo  1807;  enU^red  the 
force  July  1, 1886. 

JOHN  McDERMOTT,  patrolman;  bcmi  in  Irolaiid  Vm;  tmnm  to  Chi- 
cago 1871;  entered  the  force  Deaifwil>er  29, 1X75;  tmrvad  Umr  yeani 
on  the  forcse  in  Ireland*  and  (me  ytsur  iu  JAvtirinntl,  Kng, 

JAMES  J.  MURRAY,  patrolman;  Ufm  in  Virgiiibi  WM;  mtiui  U}  Chi- 
cago 1870;  entered  the  force  July  ^^  \f^% 

THOS.  MARTIN,  patrolmarj;  Umt  in  In-lutul  Wt7;  mttm  Up  ChUtntgo 
in  1880;  entercfd  the  fffff^t  July  I,  J>^J, 

PATRICE  MoGRATH.  pAtrolmnw,  \fom  it*  ir^isitut  V¥Sii;  imtm  to  Chi- 
cago 1882;  entered  iUt  Um-M  Jn\y  \,  V^. 
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JOHN  HoDONALD,  patrotnuui;  born  in  Ireland  1851;  came  to  Ohi- 
■iie  foroe  June  13,  ISSS;  was  in  the  MoCot- 

;   bom   in   Cllicngo   1S55;    latere.)   the  force 

TIMOTHY  O'MEARD,  patrolmon;  born  in  GilbortriUe,  Moas.,  1S6V, 
came  to  Chicago  1868;  entered  the  force  Jnne  3. 1887. 

PATBICK  J.  O'BRIEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  18^;  came  to 
Chicago  lfi79;  enterisl  the  force  Febmary  20,  1887. 

TIMOTHY  O'CONNOR,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chi- 
cago Angii  t,  1879;  entered  the  force  Angiiat  1, 1887. 

MICHAEL  W.  QdNLAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1841;  came  to 
Chicago  1852;  entered  the  force  March.  1871;  re-entered  Jane  13, 
1863;  was  iu  the  MoCormiek  riot. 

RICHARD  F.  QDINN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1858;  entered  th» 
force  July  1,  1886. 


JOHN  SHALL,  patrolman;  bom  io  Ireland  1659;  osme  to  Chioa4iO' 
1874;  entered  the  force  Janoary  16, 1885;  was  at  the  MoOormiok  riot. 

West  Thirteenth  Stbeet  Station,  West  Thirteenth 
street,  iienr  Oakley  avenue,  is  one  o£  the  newest  of  the  snb- 
Btations.  It  was  opened  May  1,  1S8G,  with  John  Croak, 
lieutenant,  commanding;  Richard  Moore,  patro]  sergeant; 
O.  Z.  Barber  and  Edward  Watson,  desk  sergeants,  and 
thirty-four  men.  The  district  patrolled  by  the  force  o£  this 
station  is  bounded  north  by  West  Harrison  street,  east  by 
Loomis  street,  south  by  West  Sixteenth  street,  and  west  by 
the  city  limits;  the  area  is  about  three  and  one-fourth 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1886  was  estimated  at 
25,000.  This  section  of  the  citj',  however,  has  Heen  filling 
np  rapidly  of  late,  and  the  population  now  is  estimated  to  be 
fully  30,000. 

JOHN  CROAK,  lientenant  of  police,  commanding  West  Thirteenth 
street  district;  bom  in  Ireland  1837;  came  to  Chicago  1852;  en- 
tered the  force  1869;  wae  appointed  patrolman  and  a 
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^uty  at  the  old  Armory  station,  comer  of  Franklin  and  Adams 
streets;  rendered  great  service  to  many  families  in  assisting  them 
to  escape  during  the  great  fire;  took  an  active  part  in  the  riot  of 
1877,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  to  the  mayor's  staff  under 
Mr.  Heath,  which  position  he  held  till  1879;  was  then  appointed 
patrol  sergeant  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Central  detail;  in  1884 
was  appointed  lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Thirty-fifth 
street  station;  in  1885  was  transferred  to  West  Twelfth  street 
station;  was  at  the  McCormick  riot  in  the  spring  of  1885;  at  the 
Max^iell  strike  in  the  winter  of  1885-6;  also  at  the  assault  upon 
the  drug  store  and  saloon,  comer  of  Center  avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  when  the  former  was  almost  entirely  demolished;  at  the  Mo- 
Cormick  strike  and  riot  on  the  "  Black  Boad  '*  in  1886;  was  then 
assigned  to  duty  at  and  opened  the  new  West  Thirteenth  street 
station,  at  that  time  just  completed.  Lieutenant  Croak  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  able  officers  in  the  de- 
partment. 

ORVILIiE  Z.  BABBEB,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1845; 
came  to  Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  May  1, 1872;  has  arrested 
many  criminals,  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary;  arrested  the  notorious  burgla^  John  English,  for 
burglary  and  attempted  murder,  and  secured  his  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  nine  years. 

ED W ABB  WATSON,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Scotland  iu  1843;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1847;  entered  the  force  October,  1873. 

dlCHABD  J.  MOOBE,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  in  Illinois  1848;  came  to 
Chicago  1873;  entered  the  force  July  18, 1873;  on  Octobep4, 1884, 
arrested  Joe  Williams,  who  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced 
for  life;  was  in  the  McCormick  riot.  May  3, 1886;  also  at  the  Hay- 
market  riot  on  the  following  evening;  also  did  service  in  the  riots 
at  Center  avenue  and  Eighteenth  streets.  May  4  and  5, 1886. 

JAMES  E.  CULLEBTON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entered 
the  force  December,  1884;  served  in  the  Black  Boad,  Hay  market 
and  Eighteenth  street  riots. 

THOMAS  CUBTIS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1846;  came  to  Chicago 
1868;  entered  the  force  October,  1881;  was  shot  by  G^eorge  Thomp- 
son, a  colored  burglar,  February  22, 1882;  was  engaged  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick, Haymarket  and  Eighteenth  street  riots. 

THOMAS  DONOHTJE,  patrolman;  bom  at  Elgin,  HI.,  1857;  came  to 
Chicago  1882;  served  in  the  McCormick,  Haymarket  and  Eight- 
eenth street  riots. 

^OHN  DUNNIGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1864;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  April,  1886;  served  in  the  McCormick,  Hay- 
market and  Eighteenth  street  riots. 
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OWEN  IX}naHERTY,  patiolmaii;  bom  in  Ireland  1S55;  oame  to  Chi- 
oago  1877;  entered  the  force  Deoember,  1681;  aerved  at  the  Vo- 
Cormiok,  Hafmarket  and  Eighteenth  street  riots. 
FRANK  ELLWOOD.  patrol.iiau;  bom  in  Ireland  18C1;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 187B;  etitoted  the  forw)  Doociuber,  1884;  served  in  the  Mc- 
Corinick,  Haymarket  and  Eighteenth  atroet  riote. 
HENRY  FITZOEHAU),  patrolman:  bom  in  Canada  1862;  entered  the 
force  December,  1884;  served  in  the  McCormick,  Haymurket  and 
Eighteenth  street  riots. 
DAVID  B.  FERNS,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago IStXI;  entered  the  foroe  Jane  3, 1887. 
DANIEL  A.  GRACE,  iiatrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1864;  entare-i  tiie 

force  April,  1887. 
CH.ABLES  H0FF5IAN,  patrolman;  bom  ia  Ohio  1857;  carae  to  Chi- 
cago 1878;  entered  the  force  Jaly  1,  188C. 
JOHN  M.  HAINES,  patrolman;   bom  in  New  York  1858;   came  to  Chi- 
caRo  1872;  entered  the  foroe  Aogust,  1874;  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
Albert  Emill,  nliaa  Bater,  a  notoriona  safe-blover,  for  ten  years; 
.    was  allot  by  the  offii^r  nhile  resisting  arrest;  also  Webster  Pease, 
the  notiiriiiiis  hotel  thief,  for  six  years:  served  with  distinotion  in 
llie  jreCorraick,  Iljiymfirkot.  ;md  Eii;l]UH>nth  Btreet  riotB. 
ATJOU8T  li.  HABDER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1882;  oame  to 
Chicago  1868;  entered  the  foroe  April,  1886;  was  in  the  riobiat  the 
Haymarket,   McCormick's    factory,   and   at  Center    avenue  aiid 
Eighteenth  street. 
HENRY  C.  KLUSMANN,  patrolman;   bom  in  Germany  1849;   came  to 

Chicago  1852;  entered  the  foroe  July,  1886. 
JOHN  B.  MEDRS,  patrolman;    bom  in  Bloomsburgh,  Penn.,   1853; 

came  to  Chicago  1868;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 
THOMAS  McNAMARA,  patrolman;    born  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  I85j; 

came  to  Chicago  September,  1879;  entered  the  force  Jnne,  1887. 
JAMES  MADDEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
1867;  entere<l  the  force  July  1,  1883;  was  in  the  Haymarket.  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Center  avenue  and  Eighteenth  atreet  riots  ot  1886. 
PATRICK  McLaughlin,  patrolman:  bom  in  Ireland  1851;  came  to 
Chicago  1880;  entered  the  force  September,  1885;  was  wounded 
at  the  Haymarket  riot,  1886. 
PATRICK  MAGUTRE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1857;  came  to  f  hi- 
oago  1877;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;   was  in  the  riots  of 
May,  1886. 
DENNIS  McCarthy,   patrolman;    bom  in  Ireland,  1861;  entered  the 
force  AugUBt  7, 1885;  was  in  all  the  riots  of  May,  1886. 
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DENNIS  O'SHEA,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1860;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  was  in  all  the  riots  of 
1886. 

OHABLES  O'CONNEIiL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Illinois  1852;  came  to 
Chicago  1862;  entered  the  force  July  28, 1875;  was  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  McCormick  and  Center  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street  riots  in 
1886. 

CHARLES  PEHLEE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1859;  came  to 
Chicago  July,  1871;  entered  the  force  June,  1887. 

THOMAS  J.  ROACH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1852;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1871;  entered  the  force  June,  1883;  was  in  the  Hay  market, 
McCormick  and  Center  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street  riots  of  1886. 

JOSEPH  L.  RIVERS,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  1850;  came  to 
Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  was  in  the  Hay- 
market  and  McCormick  riots  of  1886. 

JOHN  STOKES,  patrolman;  bom  in  London,  Eng.,  1852;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1852;  entered  the  force  April,  1887. 

JERRY  W.  SWEIG,  patrolman;  bom  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  1860; 
came  to  Chicago  1865;  entered  the  force  December,  1886. 

CHARLES  S.  TOOL  AN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Pennsylvania  1848;  came 
to  Chicago  1874;  entered  the  force  June  20, 1882;  was  in  the  Hay- 
market  and  other  riots  of  May,  1886. 

JOHN  J.  WALSH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1856;  came  to  Chicago 
1868;  entered  the  force  April,  1887. 

Deering  Street  Station,  No.  2913  Deering  street 
This  district  was  organized  November  1,  1870,  the  station 
being  then  at  the  corner  of  Archer  avenue  and  Main  street, 
with  Sergeant  Edward  Hood  in  command;  succeeded  by 
William  Carberry,  June  1,  1877;  next  by  Matt.  Beadell, 
August  1,  1878;  next  by  John  D.  Shea,  May,  1887,  the 
present  lieutenant  commanding.  The  district  patrolled  by 
the  force  of  this  station  is  bounded  north  by  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  Kiver;  on  the  south,  from  South 
Halsted  street  to  Ashland  avenue,  by  Thirty -first  street,  and 
from  Ashland  avenue  west  by  the  south  city  limits ;  on  the 
east,  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  Eiver  to  Thirty- 
first  street,  by  Halsted  street ;  and  from  Thirty-first  street 
to  the  south  city  limits,  an  area  of  three  and  a  half  square 
miles,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
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JOHN  D.  SHEA,  lieutenant  of  police.  comniBadioK  Deeriag  street  dis- 
triol.  w«e  born  in  the  lown  of  Palos,  aiiteen  miles  from  Chioago,  in 
Cook  i;ouuty,  on  the  7tb  nf  Pebruary.  l(*iS.  His  bojhood  waa 
speat  in  Paloa,  where  he  ntt«nded  the  district  nchool,  and  received 
u  fair  eduanliun.  Lieaviiig'  his  father's  roof  at  the  age  ot  twenty- 
Ave,  young  Shea  came  to  Chicago,  and  immediately  obtained  an 
appointmeot  ns  patrolman  on  the  police  force.  This  was  on  the 
first  dny  ot  August,  1873,  and  during  Elmer  Waahbucn'a  time. 
On  the  day  of  bis  appointment,  another  young  man,  with  a  fresh, 
chubby  face,  also  from  the  rural  distrieta.  was  mensured,  weig'^ed, 
examined  and  accepted.  The  latter  is  now  captain  ot  the  Central 
detail.  Patrolman  Sltea  was  assigned  to  the  Twelfth  street  station, 
then  in  charge  ot  Sergeant  Simon  O'Uonnell,  and  remained  ot  that 
poet  about  two  yeare,  or  until  Sergeant  O'Donaell  wae  created  a 
captain  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  lirst  precinct  Following  faia 
commanding  officer  to  the  Harrison  street  station,  be  remained 
there  about  one  month,  when  Saperiutendent  Hickey  offered  him 
a  position  on  the  detective  force— an  offer  which  he  cheerfully 
accepted.  Clad  in  plain  clothee,  he  was  aasigued  to  the  Caion 
street  station,  then  in  charge  of  Captain— afterward  superintend- 
ent—Seavey.  For  some  time  Deteotivo  Shea  traveled  with  Ed- 
ward liassing.  now  in  businoBs  on  Clark  street,  and  later  with 
Edward  Keating,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  beat  detectives  Chicago 
ever  had.  Keating  is  dead.  When  Superintendent  Hickey  was 
removed,  Captain  Seavfj'  was  api.oiiited  to  his  place,  but  after 
serving  a  few  months,  be  was  taken  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal 
illness.  During  a  part  ot  the  time  while  the  superintendent  waa 
ill.  Deputy  Superintendent  Dixon  was  acting  chief,  but  his  resig- 
nation was  requested  by  Mayor  Hurrieon,  who  appointed  Simon 
O'Donnell  deputy  superintendent.  After  Superintendent  Seavey'a 
death  Simon  O'Donnell  was  appointed  general  superintendent, 
and  be  trausterred  Detective  Shea  to  the  Central  station,  where  he 
continued  iu  the  secret  service.  During  O'Donnell's  adminlBtta- 
tion.  Detective  Shea  worked  with  Keating  a  portion  ot  the  time, 
and  then  with  Joseph  Eipley.  The  trio  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ablest  detectives  on  the  force.  When  McGarigle  was  made 
chief  and  Austin  Doyle  secretary,  they  sent  tor  Kipley,  Keating 
and  Shea  one  day,  and  said  to  them;  "Boys,  we're  going  to  do 
something  tor  you;  we're  going  to  make  you  lieutenants."  This 
promotion  came  as  a  surprise,  as  the  detectives  did  not  know  how 
well  they  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  heads  ot  the  department 
Lieutenant  Shea  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second  street  station, 
vice  Lieutenant  Buckley,  transferred  and  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
tor  the  second  time.  He  remained  iu  command  of  the  Twenty- 
second  street  station  until  Doyle  became  superintendent,  when  the 
latter  offered  him  the  position  of  chief  ot  detectives.  This  he  ac- 
cepted, and  held  that  poaitiou,  associated  with  Lieut«naat  Kipley, 
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daring  Doyle's  administration,  and  under  Superintendent  Eber- 
sold  until  the  election  of  Mayor  Roche,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Deeringf  street  station.  Lieutenant  Shea  has  had  a  most  eventful 
and  interesting  career  as  a  detective.  One  of  his  first  cases  was  the 
arrest  of  Michael  McQuade  and  Jim  Brady,  two  notorious  horse 
thieves.    Their  scheme  was  to  steal  horses  and  buggies,  and  take 

i^  them  to  a  small  town  in  the  interior,  where  they  had  a  **  fence.*' 

They  would  sell  the  horses  they  stole  here  to  farmers,  and  then 
steal  horses  from  the  farmers  on  their  way  back,  disposing  of 
them  in  Chicago.  Shea  and  Keating  recovered  thirteen  head  of 
horses,  eleven  buggies,  sixteen  sets  of  harness,  and  several  wagons. 
Brady  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  years ;  McQuade  es- 
caped on  straw  bail.  In  a  little  a£Fair  on  Clark  streel  with  some 
city  thugs.  Shea  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  brick, 
and  had  his  nose  broken.  He  arrested  Chris.  Sheridan  and  George 
IL  Day  after  robbing  Mr.  Johnson  and  wife,  comer  of  Aberdeen 
and  Van  Buren  streets;  Sheridan  was  an  ex-convict  from  Jefferson 
Oity,  Mo.;  Day  was  a  private  detective;  both  were  sentenced  to  ten 
yeara  He  arrested  John  Quinn,  Thomas  Bailey  and  Charles 
Williams  for  burglary  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Chris.  Hotz,  and 
sent  them  to  the  penitentiary  for  nine  years  each.  He  arrested 
^^Buir*  Crane,  Thomas  Gafney  and  Edward  Moran  on  nine 
charges  of  highway  robbery.  Crane  was  sentenced  for  fourteen, 
Gafney  for  nine  years.  He  arrested  the  notorious  Jimmy  Carroll 
for  robbing  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  at  Galesburg,  111., 
of  $9,000,  together  with  *•  Paddy  "  Guerin  and  Mark  Davis.  Car- 
roll was  a  power  in  Chicago  among  his  class  previous  to  Harrison's 
administration.  It  was  his  custom  to  organize  gangs  of  bank  rob- 
bers in  Chicago  and  make  raids  upon  outside  towns,  on  the  '* still" 
plan.  Carroll  planned  the  robberies,  and  his  men  executed  them. 
His  career  is  familiar  to  Chicago  people,  down  to  his  final  convic- 
tion at  Galesburg.  One  of  his  expert  "  workers  "  was  Kid  O'Brien, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  by  Officer  William  Jones.    The  notorious 

i  Billy  Burke  was  the  latter's  successor.     The  entire  gang  was 

captured  by  Detective  Shea  and  his  companions,  and  the  work 
done  by  them  was  considered  admirable.  He  arrested  Charles 
Mitchell  and  two  pals  for  the  burglary  of  General  Joe  Stockton's 
residence,  at  Lake  View.  Mitchell  aroused  General  Stockton  on 
entering  his  room.  The  burglar  started  for  the  door,  and  General 
Stockton  threw  an  inkstand  at  him.  Mitchell  then  fired  upon  the 
general,  the  ball  striking  the  wall  just  above  his  head.  The  fellow 
got  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  his  companions  three 
years  each.  Detectives  Kipley  and  Shea  arrested  the  notorious 
William  Beed,  Charles  Pearson  and  Al.  Beader  on  Washington 
street,  near  the  tunnel.  They  were  preparing  to  commit  a  series  of 
burglaries,  and  had  in  their  room  a  satchel  full  of  dynamite,  sev- 
eral rolls  of  fuse,  percussion  caps,  *' jimmies,"  revolvers,  and  a 
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complete  set  of  biirijiiira'  ktola.  Ab  tbere  nns  no  proof  of  any  crime 
committed  to  be  brouclit  agaJUBt  Itietu.  tliey  were  simply  driven 
from  the  i^ity.  AI.  Bender  afterward  received  a  eentenoe  of  toil 
yeans  for  rubbing  the  aafe  in  Ph.  Best's  bi-ewery.  Reed  is  in  the 
Cheater  (Pa.)  pemt«iotiaiy,  »ud  Pearson  is  "doing  time"  at  Den- 
ver. Through  the  inatmraentality  o[  Shea  and  Kipley,  the  Italian 
■'strang-lers,"  who  so  brutally  murdered  Fraaceeoi  Tremarco,  were 
brought  Ui  jnstice.  The  detectives  extracted  a  complete  coufeesiou 
of  the  horrible  crime  from  the  aeeasslns.  Tbe  same  detectivee  aenl 
'  to  the  penitantiury  for  three  years  William  Edwards  (alias  Elliott) 

For  blowing  open  the  safe  of  I.  N.  Marks,  pawnbroker,  in  company 
with  Charles  Proctor,  James  Donovan  and  Ed.  Whalen.  The 
gang  had  takeu  S9,000  worth  of  jewelry.  Edwards  was  arrested 
by  Officers  Kelly  and  Hurley,  and  taken  to  police  headquarters, 
where  Lieutenants  Shea  and  Kipley,  after  tsdking  to  bim  from  8 
o'clock  in  tbe  evening  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  succeeded  in 
making  him  ''squeal"  and  tell  where  the  jewelry  was  secreted.  De- 
tective James  Bonfield  was  put  ou  a  train,  and  recovered  the 
property  in  a  New  Tork  City  express  office.  It  was  brouRht  back 
by  Detective  Boufield,  inventoried,  and  turned  over  to  the  owner. 
Elliott  was  the  only  one  of  the  gang-  arreet^d  nt  that  time.  After- 
ward, Donovan,  Proctiir,  Fitzputrick  and  James  Murray  were 
arresteil  for  committing  a  series  of  safe-blowing  jobe.  Murray 
"equealpil "  cm  his  pals,  and  Donovan  afterward  followed  euit,  Hiid 
took  Lieatflnanis  Kipley  and  Shea  to  a  lumber  yard  on  the  North 
Side,  where  the  proceeds  of  most  of  the  bnrglariefl  were  planted. 
These  were  all  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  two,  three  and  five 
years.  Lieutenant  Shea  wae  prominently  identified  with  the  West 
Side  Btreet-car  troubles  of  July,  1885.  He,  with  the  present  super- 
intendent of  police,  took  the  first  car  out  of  the  bam,  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  it  took  them  until  11  o'clock  to  run  tbe 
blockade  and  get  down  town.  This  waa  before  Bonfield's  famous 
triumphal  march  down  Madison  street.  Most  of  Lieutenant  Shea's 
time  since  entering  the  force  has  been  spent  in  detective  work. 
Dieeatisfactiou  with  the  secret  eervice  as  a  whole,  rather  than  with 
the  work  of  Sbeii,  Kipley  and  a  lew  others,  who  are  acknowledged 
men  of  raro  ability  io  tbeir  line,  led  to  the  recent  changes,  which 
have  resulted  m  placing  Lieutenant  Shea  on  the  regular  force. 
PATRICK  MAHONEY,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1834;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1B18;  entered  the  force  July  7,  1866;  assigned  to 
duty  as  patrolman  at  the  old  North  Market  station  on  Michigan 
street;  transferred  to  Twenty-second  street  station  April,  1869; 
from  thence  to  Deering  street  station  Nov.  1.  1870;  was  promoted 
to  desk  eergeantcy  July,  1873. 
JAMES  LAWLOR,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1818;  came  to 
Chicago  October,  1876;  entered  the  force  October,  1880. 
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M.  L.  MILLER,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  in  1814;  came  to  Chicago  in  1852;  entered  the  force  February 
15, 1867;  did  special  duty  for  one  year  and  over  at  headquarters; 
transferred  to  Armory  for  regular  patrol  duty;  transferred  to 
Twelfth  street  station  in  1869;  arrested  Michael  Mulholland,  a 
member  of  a  gang  of  burglars,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  $13,000 
worth  of  stolen  property  as  a  result  of  the  arrest;  while  makin^^ 
this  capture  Sergeant  Briscoe,  one  of  the  old-time  officers,  mistook 
Miller  for  one  of  the  gang,  and  came  near  shooting  him;  also 
assisted  in  arresting  John  Lee  and  two  others  for  the  shooting  of 
Officers  Patten  and  Mitchell  at  the  comer  of  Polk  street  and  Blue 
Island  avenue;  efiPected  other  important  arrests  while  attached  to 
the  Twelfth  street  station;  transferred  to  the  Twenty-second  street 
station  December,  1871;  did  patrol  duty  until  1877,  in  which  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrol  sergeant  by  Chief  Hickey; 
arrested  Burt  Tyler  for  committing  a  number  of  burglaries  in  the 
large  residences  on  the  South  Side  avenues,  recovering  a  large 
amount  of  property,  (Tyler  was  afterward  shot  by  Officer  Crow, 
while  out  on  bail);  arrested  Elroy,  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth 
street,  for  robbery,  and  in  the  scuffle  had  his  right  hand  broken; 
also  arrested  William  Bay,  the  horse  thief,  and  recovered  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  property;  also  arrested  Frank  Brady,  for 
the  stabbing  of  a  man  named  Canty;  while  out  on  bail  the  latter'e 
father  was  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  self-defense;  arrested  the 
father  for  the  shooting;  while  engaged  in  hunting  down  the  mur- 
derers of  McConville,  Sherry  and  Connolly,  ran  against  three  noto- 
rious thieves,  just  out  of  the  penitentiary;  arrested  two  of  them, 
recovered  stolen  property  in  their  possession  worth  $2,500,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  Indiana  authorities;  was  transferred  to 
Deering  street  Febraary,  1881;  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Michael 
and  John  Care>  for  the  murder  of  McFadden;  also  arrested 
William  Mitchell  for  the  shooting  of  Judge  Pillsbury  on  the  Alton 
train  at  Brighton;  has  participated  in  all  the  riots  and  strikes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Chicago  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

MORGAN  W.  O'CONNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered 
the  force  July  1, 1886. 

MAUBICE  CROTTY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1860;  came  to  Chi- 
cago July,  1875;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  assigned  to 
duty  at  Deering  street  station  December  15, 1884. 

ELIE  S.  CBIMUNG,  patrolman;  bom  in  Paris,  France,  1836;  came  to 
Chicago  1853;  entered  the  force  November  10,  1868;  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  old  Armory;  transferred  to  Deering  street  station  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1873. 

WILLIAM  DILLON,  patrolman;  bom  at  La  Salle,  111.,  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  arrested  Solo- 
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mon  BeiiiBtem  tor  burglary  and  gave  him  two  ye&ra  in  the  penU 
tentiaxj;  arrested  John  Leahy  tor  oinrder,  eight  yeare  in  the  peni- 
tentiaiy;  arreeted,  with  Offloer  0'I)oiint>II,  George  Fallou,  fire 
years  in  the  peiut«ntiar)';  arreete^d  Micliucl  Caror  for  mnrder,  ac- 
quitted; arrested,  with  OffloerU'HHru,  Tim  GrnUy  for  the  inorder 
cl  Officer  MJohael  OTBrien,  seventeeD  jearn  in  the  penitentiary;  i 
has  been  doing  patrol  duty  at  Der riiij,-  stroot  police  statioa  siuoa 
entering  the  force. 

nUNK  DIGEBEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1869;  oame  to  Chl- 
cBpn  1878;  «\teied  the  fore©  18S6, 

EDWAED  FLAHERTY,  patrolmnn;  bom  et  Kenosha,  Wis.,  I860; 
caaie  tji  Chicago  when  an  infant;  entered  the  force  1884;  iu  Jann- 
nry,  188."),  with  other  officers  arrested  a  gang  of  robbers  and  cap- 
tured BBTorul  trunks  of  silks  stolen  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  at  No.  10 
BoetoD  avenue,  this  city,  nsaisted  in  arresting  and  breaking  np 
another  gang  of  thieves  which  hod  been  engaged  iu  stealing  cloth 
in  TragoDB. 

JAMES  J.  FITZGERALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  HaBeaahtuetto  18S4; 
caine  to  Chicago  Jnae,  1877;  entered  the  foroe  May  1, 1888,  and 
assigned  to  dnty  at  Deering  street. 

MICHAEL  HICKET,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  18G0;  came  to  Ohi- 
cage  1871 ;  entered  the  force  Angnst  6, 1885. 

JAMES  HEALY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1862;  came  to  Chicago 

1873;  entered  the  force  May,  1882;  was  assigned  to  dnty  at  Thirty- 
fifth  BtrtH't  station,  and  transferred  to  Deering  street  Angnst,  1884; 
arrested  John  Williams  fur  robbery,  penitentiary  five  yeois;  Mar- 
tin Bonlield  for  burglary,  penitentiary  three  years. 

JOHN  HOULIHAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  18*5;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 186C;  entered  the  force  October  7,  1880. 

JOHN  J.  JONES,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  1854;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1384;  arrested  August  Gams  tor  larceny,  peniten- 
tiary one  year;  arrested  John  Carey  for  the  murder  of  Alex.  Mo- 
Fadden,  Augnst,  1886. 

PAITIICK  KEATING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1847;  came  to  Chi- 
cago I8Gf);  entered  the  force  1879;  assigned  to  duty  at  Harrison 
street  station,  and  transferred  to  Deering  street  Dec.  20, 1880. 

JAMES  P.  KELLY,  patrolman;  bora  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1862;  came  to 
Chicago  January,  1881;  eutereil  the  force  January,  1887;  assigned 
to  duty  at  Thirteenth  street  station,  and  transferred  to  Hinman 
street,  thence  U>  Deering  street  April  9,  1887. 

PANIEL  KELLY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1845;  oame  to  Chicago 
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1864;  entered  the  force  Februbry  7,  1872;  served  twelve  years  in 
the  Twelftli  street  district;  transferred  to  Harrison  street  station 
1884;  transferred  to  Desplainee  street  station  1885,  and  transferred 
to  Deering  street  station  1887. 

MICHAEL  LEE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1861;  came  to  Ohicago 
1881;  enterei  the  force  June  4, 1887;  assigned  to  daty  at  Twelfth, 
street  station,  and  transferred  to  Deering  street  Angost  1, 1887 

GHABLES  MoGOVEBN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1857;  entered 

force  April,  1885;  assigned  to  duty  as  patrolman  at  Twelfth  street 
station  April,  1885,  and  transferred  to  Deering  street  shortly  after. 

JOHN  J.  MoCULLOM,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1861;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884;  convicted  William  Kane,  alias  Freeman 
(an  ex-convict),  December  24, 1885,  for  burglary  of  the  Mount  For- 
rest, HL,  postoffice,  penitentiary  nine  years. 

STEPHEN  MUCHOWSKY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Poland  18 r2;  came  to 
Chicago  1868;  entered  the  force  1884. 

JAMES  W.  McKENNA,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago;  entered  the  foroe^ 
December  16,  1884;  assigned  to  Desplaines  street  station,  anl 
transferred  to  Deering  street  December  20, 1884 

JOHN  MaLONE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
June  1, 1867;  entered  the  force  Jxme  13, 1883;  assigned  to  duty  at 
Twelfth  street  station;  remained  there  till  after  the  Haymarket 
riot,  then  assigned  to  Thirteenth  street,  and  transferred  to  Deering 
street  November  5, 1886. 

WILLIAM  McSHEA,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1853;  entered  th» 
foroe  December  15, 1884;  assigned  to  Deering  street  station. 

MOBGAN  O'CONNELL,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the 
force  June  1, 1886;  assigned  to  Deering  street  station. 

PATRICK  O'DAY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland,  1851;  came  to  Chicago 
May,  1871;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  assigned  to  dnty 
at  Deering  street  station. 

JOHN  O'HARA,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1857;  came  to  Chicago 
1877:  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  assigned  to  duty  at 
Deering  street  station;  arrested  Timothy  0*Grady  April  3, 1887» 
for  the  murder  of  OflBcer  Michael  O'Brien,  penitentiary  seventeen 
years. 

WILLIAM  ROONEY,  patrolman;  bora  in  Dodge  ot>unty,  Wisconsin, 
1852;  came  to  Chicago  1875;  entered  the  foroe  March  25, 1881;  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Harrison  street  station,  and  transferred  to  Deer- 
ing street  February  2, 1884. 
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MATTHEW  BTAN,  patiohnan;  bom  in  Ireland  1854;  ofune  to  Ghioago 
IldEaroh,  1881;  entered  the  foroe  April  20, 1886;  assigned  to  duty  at 
Hinman  street;  transferred  to  Deering  street  June  6, 1886. 

OLEOMAS  J.  SLOYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  oame  to  Chi- 
oago  June  20, 1880;  entered  the  force  Jvlj  13, 1885;  assigned  to 
duty  at  Twelfth  street  station,  and  transferred  to  Deering  street 
November  1, 1885 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  THIRD  PRECINCT.  CAPTAIN  LYMAN  LEWIS  COMMANDINQ— ONE  OF  THE 
OLD-TIME  PRECINCTS  AND  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  OUR  STATIONS— 
FROM  THE  WEST  MARKET  HALL  TO  THE  PRESENT  HANDSOME  EDIFICE' 
ON  DESPLAINES  STREET  — CAPT.  LYMAN  LEWIS  AND  HIS  GALLANT 
MEN  — MEMORIES  OF  THE  NIGHT  OF  MAY  4- VAN  PELT'S  HANDSOME 
PICTURE  -  THE  WEST  LAKE  AND  WEST  MADISON  STREET  DISTRICTS- 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN  THE  PRECINCT. 

The  third  precinct  includes  the  Desplaines  street,  West 
Madison  street  and  West  Lake  street  districts.  Headquarters, 
Desplaines  street  station,  Desplaines  street  and  Waldo  place. 

Precinct  Station,  Desplaines  street  and  Waldo  place. — 
Originally  the  station  belonging  to  this  district  was  located 
in  the  old  West  Market  hall.  It  was  then  moved  to  No.  14 
Union  street,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  West  Divis- 
ion force  until  a  new  station  was  erected  on  the  comer  of 
Union  and  Madison  streets.  This  was  known  popularly  and 
officially  as  the  "Union  Street  Station"  until  its  abandonment. 
The  Desplaines  street  station,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
eqidpped  in  the  city,  is  the  successor  of  all  these.  Else- 
where in  this  history  this  station  and  its  predecessors  are 
frequently  mentioned.  The  district  patrolled  by  the  force 
of  this  station  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  Eiver ;  west,  by  Center  avenue  and  Ann  street ; 
north,  by  Kinzie  street,  and  south,  by  West  Harrison  street, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile,  containing  an 
estimated  population  (in  1887)  of  85,000.  In  the  main 
hall  of  the  Desplaines  street  station  hangs  a  historical  souvenir 
of  the  Haymarket  explosion,  which  occurred  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  building  on  May  4,  1886.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent group  of  pictures  of  the  men  of  this  station  who  com- 
posed Company  A,  commanded  by  Lieut.  James  Bowler,  on 
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that  dreadful  night.  This  was  the  company  that  snffered 
the  greatest  loss  in  killed  aod  wounded.  The  picture  was 
presented  to  the  station  by  Inspector  John  Boiifield,  the 
engrossing  and  arranging  having  been  done  by  liis  clerk. 
Officer  L.  J.  Van  Pelt,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  creditable  pieces  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in 
this  city. 

The  photographs  are  ■made  by  Hartley,  headed  by  those 
of  Captain  Ward,  Inspector  Bonfield  and  Lieut.  Bowler,  and 
are  followed  by  twenty -five  patrolmEin,  as  follows;  Killed — 
George  Miller,  John  J,  Barrett,  and  Michael  Sheehan :  died 
since  from  typhoid  fever,  on  Sept.  7,  1886,  Edward  Griffin. 
Incapacitated  for  duty  at  that  time — Adam  Barber,  John  E. 
Doyle,  John  H,  King,  August  C  Keller,  Arthur  Connolly, 
Patrick  Hartford,  Nicholas  Shannon,  Thomas  McEnery,  and 
Lawrence  J.  Murphy,  half  of  whose  foot  was  blown  off  by  the 
bomb.  Tlioee  who  were  wounded  of  this  squad,  but  who  have 
since  returned  to  duty,  were  Michael  Cordon,  Louis  Johnsson, 
James  Brady,  Frank  P.  Tyrell,  John  Ried,  James  Conway, 
and  Hugo  Aspin.  The  rest  of  the  squad  was  nninjored 
and  were  Sergeant  E.  J.  Moore,  Thomas  Meaney,  John  Wesa- 
ler,  Robt.  J.  Walsh  and  Peter  Foley. 

LYMAN  LEWIS,  captain,  commanduiK  the  third  precinct;  bom  at 
Norwich,  Vt.,  1S4C;  came  to  Chicago  May,  1869,  and  entered  the 
force  March,  1872;  traveled  beat  as  a  patrolman  tor  thirteen  yeais; 
appointed  patrol  sergeant  October,  1885;  made  manir  important 
arrests;  was  in  active  service  dnring  the  riots  of  1877.  and  in  evei? 
eeriouH  outbreak  that  haanocnrred  inthedty  since;  was  appointed 
lientenant  in  May,  1687,  and  placed  in  charge  ot  the  Stanton 
avenue  station;  was  appointed  captain  of  third  precinct,  vice  Cap- 
tain Schoack  transferred  to  East  Chicago  avenue  station,  Sept.  9, 
1887.  Capt  Lewis  served  with  Inspector  Bonfleld  during  the 
street-car  troubles  ot  July,  1885,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that 
he  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  department  He  is  a  bright, 
intelligent  and  brave  officer;  addicted  to  systematic  buEdneee 
methods,  and  quietly  dignified  in  hia  manners.  At  present  he  is 
the  junior  captain  of  the  force. 

ALEXANDER  S.  EOSS,  lientenant  of  police;  bom  in  Rosahire,  Soot- 
land,  1857;  came  to  Chicago  1676;  Altered  the  toroe  June  1, 1882; 
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first  detailed  as  patrolmiui  ut  the  .'V>tli  strtH^t  statitm  find  nfU'rwnnl 
transferred  to  the  Arniorj*  under  Captain  Biickh^y,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years;  trcinsf erred  to  (Vntral  station  under  (yap- 
tain  Hubbard  and  made  n)undKman;  ))ronioti*d  to  Ih«  patrol 
servant,  and  was  made  lieutenant  June  2H,  IHSH. 

ALEXANDER  BOLD,  lieutenant  of  polifv-;  Inini  at  Doahn,  pro- 
vince Bavaria.  Sept.  1,  IHTii);  came  to  Aineriea  at  thence  of  15, 
in  lrt65;  worked  at  the  (NK)p<'r*H  trade  in  New  York  a  nuiiibnrof 
years;  afterward  went  to  Worcester,  ()lii«),  and  c^ani**  t»  (yhieaf^o  in 
1871;  returned  shortly  afterward  to  Ohio  and  canio  h<»n*  to  sottle 
in  L^74;  had  bivn  enpi(;ed  in  tin?  nicantiiiio  in  (!on(iiiciiii(r  a  tan- 
nery, actinjf  as  en>rinf»er  and  trav#»lint;sal»*Mnian;  cnti-n-d  th<*  prilino 
force  in  1S7H  an<l  assi^rnf**!  to  Harrison  strr'**t;  transfiTH'd  from 
Harrison  to  East  Chicaifr*  av»'niie,  i.hc-n  to  \\'oy\  f  iak«»  stn-et.  aiicl 
then  back  to  Harrison  strct-t;  transfcrn-d  to  (!fntral  d<!tail  for 
detective  duty,  sprvnnjLf  in  tliis  capacity  for  thn'«Mir  four  yr^ais;  was 
apfH>inted  patrol  ser^reant  May  1,  ISHf;,  and  aHrti^^aied  to  flu*  West 
Thirteenth  street  station,  vici-  Li(Mitcnant  Max  Kii»l»*y,  tranMf'^rnMl 
to  East  Chicairo  avpim*-.  On  the  niirhtof  S«'pt.cinb'T  I.  I'^^'Sl,  John 
C.  Neel,  of  Anist»'rdafn,  Monti,'oiii«Ty  ronnty,  N.  V.,  wtiil«'  irifiane, 
shot  live  pfrrsons  in  this  citv.  On  b«*ifi;f  a[ipro.'i/'h««I  by  Offici-r 
Bold,  theinfiiri;iT.«'d  [nadnian  rnapp^d  the  pi><t.oi  in  his  tii*'f;  but.  Im 
was  overp«iwer»Ml.  disarnK-d  uu  1  aft«Tw;:rd  yt-u\  to  flu-  Khfin  iniann 
asybun.  Anions.' th«*  iinj^ortarit  ::rr*.-!t.;  made  by  tlii^  r^llircr  w«t»' 
the  followint;:  Wiij*/  f^»*-.  fir-  ("uiiisiuiuti^  uho  irmr  l»r*d  ^'harle*; 
MansiK-l  :;  arr••^?  r.'.ad*:  Ji;n»'  11,  I■^-l.  'I  !.•••  \iitv  i--  f|ii<:  ^a^e  riJM 
at^reed.  eiirli?  b«-ir.i:  f'-r  iifin;/if:/.  W.iliaiu  n'-nd<r'.ori.  Mat.  Hart 
(alia.-  Tal-»rn.  aT.i!  Ms*.  lt«>  ".  »"i:.'i/ir- .  •<fi'*'ii'«d  fo  fiv«-  •.  •ar".  i*ar|i 
V)y  Ju'i;,'*- AntiiMi;  .  J  .i.»-  IT,  H"!.  .I».i.ji  Wiini-:  •  ,i\i.ni  I'liuifni-U^'.f 
for  bilfii'l'sr}   Jin*  ;:-.   a  ii'   v /.Ij  .f.».j.'    ••#  ' 'ifnr...?   in'irdf-r.  •.<'rif«'nf«>d 

to  twenty  :'»•.';."',  U  ■•"#•'. .ij*-r  I"/,  l'".!      fiiif^fif!-  ^.dui--.    f'.ul;-i),  y.ix 
years:  ?-!*'ri^v,     .'j.ia-   OI.  :.:..    .i.   ..'Jr-.    '»'fir.r«*   lJ«uu<f.t,   K'p 
ten!l>-r.  l"^-*'.  for -i'. '>'•*..'..•  ff'-.'i.*-  [•..!.•>'■.  ..,*i,    i   Jlr.ibhir  i«    o!,<r, 
one  year;  J^-'uli    fir^sk'-.  ••»  *.-;•.  -.r-,  'f  ;.     ••  i;  •     .iri  J   Mil;*-.  Il'irk,  burir 
lar;».  tive  ye,ar-.  '*■:.'»'.:.  f"\  ■      J»i  J:^«-     S  .il».ii.'ii'*,i,   J  i/,«.    |/.,   iK-tl, 
These  h.v*'  :»!!*  a  fe*.  *■.'  '.r:  ...  •;. .  '  ■.••••••  '/  ..-i.j.or  i.u.r.-    .«.{,i/  ii  |,i#mj 

ttrnar.?   fJ*';:-!  r.a.-  :;;•.•}  !;.  ....•:..:.      ff*-  /.•.•;  '»•  •  .*.    fr-.»..  hi-:  t-u'.r-.uir*'  \t%\*» 

*he  ?or''»- V- t-fj-- -  r-e.,*   j.-       ',;,•••/  *..'   ';■,•■•'  /».'!jf»'i/  .-ii.d  n*.bi.«! 
♦ri'/i.-  -if  -'.tT. '*>•:-.    ':;.  ;:.-..  ^•.' .'.;' !»..•    :  !»»/.;-:  ....:.  *-'l  nim  '.  if  ui^ 
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CHABLES  H.  GOODMAN,  desk  Ber^eAnt;  lx>rn  at  Woodstock,  IlL, 
1856;  came  to  Ghicafro  August  10, 1870;  entered  the  force  February 
23, 1882. 

JOHN  C.  DAMMANN,  desk  serKeant;  Iwrn  in  New  York  City  1852, 
C4ime  to  Chicago  1873;  enterecl  the  force  June  14, 1883;  did  duty  at 
the  Hay  market  riot. 

HUGO  AS  PING,  T)atrohnan;  lx)m  in  Sweden  1850;  came  to  Chicago 
187fi;  entered  the  force  1884. 

ADAM  S.  BARBER,  patrolman:  bom  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  1817; 
came  to  Chic^igo  1858;  entered  the  force  Jime  14, 1883;  crippled 
for  life  in  the  Haymarket  riot;  also  served  fifteen  years  in  the  fire 
department. 

JAMES  A.  BRADY,  ])atrolman;  Ixjrn  in  Bloomtield,  Davis  county, 
liu,  1854;  came  to  Chiciigo  1875;  entered  the  force  April  20, 1886; 
injured  at  the  Haymarket  riot.  May  4, 1886,  receiving  five  wounds — 
one  in  the  thigh,  one  below  the  knee,  one  in  the  calf,  and  left  shoe 
torn  off,  slight  injury  across  the  toes,  also  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
right  groin;  in  company  under  command  of  Lieutenant  James  A. 
B<^wler. 

JAMES  A.  JiRACR,  patrolman;  \h)tu  in  Chicago  1S52;  entered  the 
fore**  Juno  3.  1887. 

MATHFAV  T.  CONNKLLY,  patrohnim;  horn  in  Chicago  18«;ii:  on- 
t<T«Hl  Ihi-  forct-  April  U,  IRST). 

THOMAS  S.  COWDltKY.  patrohnan;  Ixini  in  Warwick.  Orange  ('ounty. 
N.  v..  IS  10;  canity  to  Chicago  Manrh,  1^70;  entered  the  force 
Au^rii'^t,  ls70;  was  wountled  in  1H74  while  attempting  to  arrest  a 
drunken  man;  in  18K:i  resigned  to  take  a  western  trip  for  his 
henltli;  returned  in  November,  188(),  and  re-entered  the  police 
foree  .luue  1,  Jss7. 

PATKTCK  CONNOR,  patrohnan;  born  in  Ireland  185S;  came  to  Clii- 
eat:o  isTii;  enl<'re(l  the  f<»r(V  Deeeniln^r,  1SS4;  was  in  the  street - 
ear  r^tiikt',  also  the  Ha.Muarket  riot. 

PATKrCK  O.  CONNOK.  patrolman;  born  in  Bnrnsleigh.  Cimnty  Tip- 
perary,  Inlaml.  Ib'ii;  eaine  to  Clii<*ago  ls7ri;  (»ntered  the  foree 
J>eei»nilier  b>,  iSsl. 

JOHN  r..  ('\SI:Y.  patrolman:  l»orn  in  Chicago.  111..  1S(?2;  entered  the 
fon-f  October  JS,  \>y*<{\. 

PATIUCK  W.  CLAbMv.  patrohnan:  l>orn  in  Oswego.  N.  \'..  1859:  eame 
to  (^hicaj^'o  April  ](».  ISTo;  entered  the  foree  June  3(1,  18s7:  on  3rd 
of  July  arrest«'d  two  nn-n.  Lebaun  and  Sands,  while  robbing  Mur- 
ray *\t  Baker,  Nos.  S  nud  10  Jefferson  street. 
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MATHEW  T.  CONNELLY,  patK>lnian;  Iwrii  in  Chicnfcf)  IHT,!;  finti-nil 
the  force  April,  1885;  was  in  the  Hay  market  riot. 

ARTHUR  CONNOLLY,  patrolman;  \x}m  m  Mouaj^hau,  Ireland,  1H54; 
came  to  ChicaJ|i|^>  18C8;  entered  the  force  January  0,  IH71>;  received 
four  severe  wounds  in  le^s  and  arnm  at  the  Haymarket.  not.  May 
4,  1886. 

EDWARD  COSORAVE,  patrolman;  lx>m  in  Ireland  1h4M;  came  U* 
Chicajfo  18(56;  entered  the  force  Felmiary,  IsHii;  was  detailed  on 
pawnbrokers  and  socond-hanil  f<toreK.  In  1^1  and  IHHTi,  with  Iha- 
tective  Palmer,  re<*overed  property  amountinK  to  .*11,H7.5,  and  Wfnt 
criminals  to  the  penitentiary  whof*e  s»fnt«-nrfK  nmi^r«*i:sii*^i  eighty 
years.  Amonfyf  tht-m  Edward  Howard,  wUtt  entered  Mr.  Mayor- 
hoff*s  house,  at  or.  of  Looims  and  HaMin^^H  Ktre<'tn;  he  waH  ar- 
rested by  deisi.'ription  funii.shed  from  Mr.  Ma>»'rliofT,andhent«;ne<«d 
for  twenty  years'.  "  Orij^nal  "  Andrewh,  the  notorioiin  Sf.at«j  Ktreet 
pawnbroker,  ei^ht  yearn.  Kmanuel  I>aa'-H,  the  notorioUH  Clark 
street  pawnbrok»*r,  of  Morrow  j<-welry  rolib*-ry  faiii«%  for  two  yearn. 
Dtiriniif  the  year  l***^.  he  r«over«-d  .*!  I.;v^>,  and  M-nt  criminalH  to 
the  penitentiary  wLoh^  Hen tene'-s  atfk'n-j^ated  for'.^  \«-ar*-'.  Wan  in 
the  Haymarket  riot,  and  a  witnehr  durin^f  tin*  trial  of  the  an- 
architfts. 

JAMES  CONWAY,  patrolfnan:  l^irn  in  Liine.-j'fk.  Irelaud,  HIO;  ''arfie 
to  Chie^^'o  IS****:  ♦-n*'-red  *.).♦•  fon-e  .Jnufr.iry.  ]'*A'.i:  w;ih  in  t,h<* 
street-car.  Maiw*-iJ'r  box  fa*  •ory.  .'ii.d  M':'  or rii iek 'h  fa/'t or;,  htrikeh; 
wound«r«i  iii  ''alf  of  ri'jh*   I»-;f  by  r.i.e.l.  u*  Hay/ijark«-i  riot.  May  4, 

JOHN  E.  I><.»YLE.  J. V. .'•/>.. a:.;  }y,rri  *::  (liii":M!'j  1''..>J:  «-n'*re'J  *.he  fon^- 
De*^er:.'}>*:r  l'>.  i--4"  re'.-:*.. -i  <-.;,fr.t  'ao-;;.  i;.  a*  ♦li«-  H;«yniafke»  riot. 

DANIEL  .J.  IjALKV.  ;»atr'/. ':..*.:.'  •"/.':.  .r.  iM-iand  I'^-'Vi.  f/atttf  ^/t  ('Aii- 
oa;fo  Iv^T:  •::.*»-:*■  i  *..,■  *or'<-  \ ;,.-..  V''-<i:  -Aa^  .••;  *./.«•  Hay.'.sark«'t 
ri*  •:. 

JOHN  J.  L*  ALE  v.  ;.:.•."■.;■.;-:- .  v^:.'.  .;.  ^, ;..'•:•.;"/  ir'VJ;  «',*<-.'i-i  ri.e  fori'45 
D«5eii.l-^r  I  .  >.-t.  •.•;.<•':  V>  'or.-..'*  *of  0'i/;/;a.';. .  .loi;/i  Otiyi'.u 
hhl  W.-iA.*.'  I;;."/.'.— .  '*  V'.'-  ;/<••  .♦*'.•.'.;.?  .  fo/  *•;,•««•  vi-a/.*?  i-.vh; 
Tl-'".  h:--.  IJh^'-.j'  '%'*.■'.',';•'•  r-     i  .♦;.'./   j:«  f..'.«;1*  ?o'    fo.'    /«'ar::,   Hal- 
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DANIEL  DOUGHERTY,  patrolmau;  Uym  iu  Benton,  DL,  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  October  lU,  1871;  entered  the  force  Aujcriist  6, 188*3. 

T.  A.  ELOHINGHAM,  f>atrolman;  bom  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  1853;  ciime 
to  Cliicayo  187*2;  entered  the  f<irce  June  4, 1887. 

JOSEPH  F.  FISHER,  patrolman;  born  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis..  1860; 
canie  to  Chicajjro  1882;  entered  tbe  force  April  15. 1887. 

"W^I.  J.  FREEMAN,  patrolman ;  b<irn  in  Castle  Ray,  Roscommou  Co., 
Ireland,  18(51;  came  to  Chica^n>  May  20.  18S(>;  entt»rod  the  force 
January  10, 18H7. 

DENIS  FEELEY,  patrolman;  born  in  Irelaml  MMV);  ciuuv  to  01iica;jo 
1881 ;  entered  the  force  Auj,'ust  2i),  1887. 

PETER  FOLEY,  jiatrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1848;  came  to  this  coun- 
try 1^72 ;  entered  the  f(»rce  June  1J5, 1KSJ5;  made  a  number  «if  im- 
portant arrests;  was  one  of  the  seven  men  of  C-omfiany  "  A,"  Des- 
phiint'S  str<.H>t  i)olice.  who  escaped  injury  in  the  Hayrnarket  riot. 
May  .J,  ISHC. 

DENIS  FITZGERALD.  i)atrolman:  Unn  m  Ccmnty  Kerry,  Ireland. 
isrj7;  came  to  (^hica^o  1875;  entered  llie  force  July  2.  1886. 

B.  FlilOlMTNG.  patrolmati:  bom  in  Ireland  18rd;  came  to  Chicago  1879; 

t'ljtiMvd  the  for<'e  IJSS';. 

PETKII  ('..  (lUKKNK.  patmlman;  born  in  Cook  ••oinity.  111.,  1S(W;  r,.,nie 

to  ('l!i«':i;,'o  Sf|ii!"iilHT,  HT'J:  cnU'rcJ  tlio  t'lHi'i*  .liiTir,  lN*^ii. 

J\\T[:i('l-.  (;iJ.\l>V,    pr.trolii:jm:  l»..rii   in   Lii  Snll...  Ml.,  I>.r)7;  caiiio  to 

('l!ic;!:.;«»  r^T'J;  i-iitrnMl  tin*  fnn-.' ( )<'lolH'r 'J,  1-"^Mi. 

Kn\VAi;i>  (;.\S(^)r()|\K,    p;j-i(»Iin,Mn;  b-.m    in   Hrooklyn.   N.    i.,  1S|;U»; 

f;inii*  1"  ( 'n'i*.!Lr'»  l^VJ:  •'ntj'it  ■!  ili«   r.mv  ,\)nii  'J  •,  Issf;. 

JF.I;KAIIAH  (lllOCAN.  patrnbisMn:  bcrri  im  Tn-l.ni.l  l><t'.»:  crini*'  to  Cbi- 
i';iL"«>  I^^Ti*-  <'Tii.'i«»l  tin'  r«»ic  •  .lime  l.'i.  .lvS'>. 

rATltlCK  llAinTolIb,  patrohii.-ni:  bom  in  Low.'ll,  M;..-s..  ls:,l;  rani- 
ti»  ('hi<'a;:<i  Alardi.  l*^"/.'*:  i'nlt'r»«l  tin*  r«)rcf  December,  1,'^S4; 
v.oiiiiJ«m1  i»i  tlio  llaxiiiarkjl  riot,  two  tcu-s  out  froTii  tli«*  left  fool. 
slull  \\o:itiil  in  rii^'lit  a!ikli\  ajid  Itiillv!  womui  in  l«'ft  tliiirh. 

JACOll  II I  lilil'':irr.  palrohnaii;  l>or:i  ni  P»aiTin;:lon.  111..  l.sr>S;  caaie  to 
C-!ii«'-.:^o  .Iiil\  <i.  l^^T'^;    ••nii-n'il  the  force  DecemlxT  lo,  is^t, 

rilANK  T.  ilOlM'MW,  i-atrolinan:  born  in  ( Jcrnianlc.wn,  Pa.,  ls«>L>; 
<-anie  \^   ( 'iiica;,'o  SepteiiilxT.  l.'^S'i;  iMiteri'*!  the  foreo  March  7,  l'<^7. 

.lAMKS  \\".  l/.AIiD.  patrolman:  boni  in  Canada  1SV»:  eaine  t«)  Ohicairo 
H«i7:  entere'l  i  lie  fon-e  .Imie  :».  I*^>7. 

L(>I'IS  ,I()HNSSC)>i.  jjatrohnan;  b«)rn  in  Xorway  IMO;  came  to  Chicajjo 
l.S<i7;  <'n:.cri'(l  tiie  for«'«^ -Iuim' b'l,  Ih.k'5;  injured  in  the  Hayrnarket 
riot:  shell  \voun«l  in  Hie  lei,'  and  other  smaller  ones. 
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THOMAS  KINDLAN,  patrolman;  l>orn  in  Cbaunaliou,  Will  county, 
IlL,  1857;  came  to  Chicago  March  22, 1879;  ent«re<l  the  force  De* 
cember  15, 1884. 

JOHN  H.  KING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireliuul  1800;  cnmo  to  C^ca^io 
1880;  entered  the  force  Decemlx'r,  1884;  rc»ceived  oiffht  wounds  In 
the  riots  of  1886. 

GEO.  S.  KAISER,  patrolman;  honi  in  Gc*rmauy  1846;  came  to  Chicaf^ 
18(52;  entered  the  force  Jiint^  IB.  188:^. 

PATRICK  H.  KEEFE,  patrolman;  Iwrn  in  New  York  185:3;  came  to 
Chicago  1865;  entered  the  force  Juno  13,  Ls72;  hel|)ed  to  convict 
Alvin  Weaver  to  ten  years  in  the  i>i*nitentiary  f<jr  safo-blowing; 
Dock  Fitzgerald,  to  five  yc»ars  for  highway  robbery;  Thomas  Tra- 
cey,  to  five  years  for  highway  roblR»ry;  Thomas  lieynolds,  to  five 
years  for  robbery;  received  two  wounds  while  making  arrests. 

JOHN  KREUTZBERG.  patrolman;  Uini  in  Hanover.  0(»rmany,  l&^l; 
came  to  Chic4^;o  1852:  entered  the  force  October,  ISOD. 

JOHN  KEEGAN,  patrolman;  lx>rn  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1852;  came  to 
Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  June  14, 1HH7. 

THOMAS  McENEUY,  patrolman;  lK)rn  in  Ireland  1858;  came  to  Chi- 
csigo  1873;  entered  the  force?  1883;  receivwl  eleven  wounds  daring 
the  Haymarket  riot. 

LAWRENCE  J.  MURPHY,  patrolman:  l)oru  in  Frcland  185^i;  o;ime  to 
Chicago  1868;  entered  the  forr'o  18SI;  nfu»iv(*d  fift<M«n  wounds, 
and  lost  half  of  left  fiMit  during  the  Uayniarket  riot,  May  4, 1886. 

THOMAS  MEANY,  patrolman:  born  in  Hurlington,  Vt.,  IKji);  viima  to 
Chicago  18(56;  entereil  the  fon-e  January.  1H85. 

EUGENE  V.  McWILLIAMS,  patrr)lman;  born  in  Racine,  WIh.,  1852; 
came  to  Chicago  in  1S74;  enterc-d  tin*  force  iM'cmlKT  15,  188-1. 

PATRICK  NASH,  patrolman;  bfirn  in  Liiiiericik,  Ireland,  18.VS;  came  to 
Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  in  the  street- 
car strike,  also  the  Hayinarket  riot. 

ISAAC  ORELL,  patrolman;  ))orn  in  Hrooklyii,  N.  Y.,  IKOO;  came  to 
Chicago  July  6, 1867;  ententd  tin*  fon-e  February  25,  IH75. 

JOHN  PLUNKETT,  patn>lrnan;  Ikj^ii  in  l{iirling!«»n,  Vt.,  1H50;  cametfi 
Chicago  1872;  entcrerl  th**  fore*-  l><'e#'mbi'r  15,  1>SH1;  was  in  the 
street-car  strike  of  1h85,  also  in  the  Hayiuark*!  riot  of  1H86. 

THOMAS  PRESTON,  J ic.  patnilman;  born  in  Chicago  1H.72;  .'ntered 
the  force  August  1,  1hh7. 

ARTHUR  A.  VFA:FAX\\  palnjlnjan;  born  in  I'lami,  111.,  185'J;  came  to 
Chicago  188(J;  enteral  the  font**  June  3,  18H7. 
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ADAM  KEINHABT,  patrolman;  l)oni  in  Chicago  1855;  entered  the 
force  July,  1886. 

JOHN  REID,  patrohuHu;  bom  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  1888;  came 
to  Chicago  18(J2;  entered  the  force  May  8, 1870;  wounde<l  in  lx>th 
legs  at  the  Haymarket  riot  in  188(5. 

MARTIN  D.  RIXGROSE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to 
Chicago  1865;  returned  in  1871;  entered  the  force  1873. 

PATRICK  RYAN,  patrolman;  born  in  Silver  Mines,  Connty  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  18f»3;  came  to  Chicago  1879;  entereil  the  force  June  29, 

1886. 

PIIILLII  OBINSON,  patrolman;  ))om  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  1858; 
came  to  Chicjigo  1858;  entereil  the  force  June  3,  188^ 

JOHN  REDDEN,  patrolman;  l>orn  in  Chicago  1856;  entered  the  force 
Soi)tember  10.  1887. 

•nMOTHY  J.  STANTON,  patrolman;  Ixirn  in  England  1845;  came  to 
( -liicago  1854;  entered  the  force  June  13, 188^^. 

JAMES  B.  SHORT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lake  Co.,  111.,  1861;  came  to 
Chicjigo  March  10. 1H61);  entered  the  force  l)eceml)er  4,  1884;  was 
in  tho  slnvt-car  strike,  also  the  Haymarket  riot. 

CORNEIiirS  1).  ().  SHEA,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  18fK):  came  tA> 
( -liic';!;:!)  Ai)ril.  1S7.">;  i'literod  tho  fon-o  Novombor,  1882. 

OHESTKII  W  SMirir,  patrolmau:  born  in  (VFallou,  111..  185S;  came  to 
('hi«rai:<»  July  17,  ISSl;  oiiti^riMl  th«'  force  Juno  3,  1887. 

FRANK  r.  TYnKljl-i,  patroliiian;  luirn  in  Jhmkirk,  N.  Y.,  1859;  came 
1*>  (.!lii<ra;,'n  JSTl;  tMit^'Rnl  tlio  force  DocemlMT  18, 1884:  rect'ivetl  two 
wounds  in  back,  at  [layinaikt't  riot. 

JOHN  riHIK^.  pairolnian;  lH)rn  in  (lormany  IH.")*);  (?amo  lo  Ohieaifo 
Ma.N.  I'^T'J:  mti-n-d  tin-  foroi'  .hily  :!,  1S87. 

KOIJT.  .1.  WAF.SII,  patrulnian;  born  in  Cimnty  Kerry,  Ireland,  1854; 
<'anio  t«)  Cliica^'o  April   12.  1S71;  ("utt'n'd  the  force  l)tH.XMnber  12, 

iirSTAX'l'-  A.  W'Ol/nill,  palrnlinan:  born  in  1.S4-");  came  to  Chicajjo 
I<7«i:  iiii«ToiI  tlu^  ftiri'f  1^7.'i:  rrsi^rrjcil  March.  1870;  re-en  teretl  June 

rATIIlCK  WILIIV.  pa'.r«»huan:  born  in  A<i«bson,  N.  Y.,  1853;  came  to 
ChiraL'"  1^^«»:  ^'nt.Ti'd  1h«'  fonM.'  l^^;i 

MA'r(]i:\\  WILSON,  patrolman;  born  in  Ccauity  Lon;^'ford,  Ireland. 
isi'J:  i;i?ia'  t»)  ('hicai,'o  lsr>l;  cntiTcd  tlio  force  December  31,  1884; 
in  Mar-'li,  l^sr»,  arn'^tiMl  ( Joo.  WilsiMi.  alias  Anderson,  a  well  known 
<'r(M»U,  for  biiru'Iars:  ili^^  senti^ico  was  17  years  in  the  penit<»ntiary. 
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JOHN  W.  WESSLER.  patrolman;  lx)rn  in  BinKlianiton,  N.  T.,  1859; 
came  to  Chica^  May  25, 1876;  entered  the  force  June  14, 1883; 
has  made  many  important  arrests;  among  them,  John  Brennan, 
robbery,  five  years  in  the  penitentiary;  Samuel  Thomas,  counter- 
feiting, three  years  in  the  penitentiary;  \ras  one  of  the  seven  men 
in  Company  "A"  who  escaped  injury  in  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886. 

We8T  Lake  Street  Station,  009  West  Lake  street,  was 
built  in  1807  and  eiilargeil  in  l>ilH.  The  signal  service  was 
established  here  in  1880.  It  was  the  first  sub-station  estab- 
lished in  the  West  Division,  being  organized  some  time 
before  the  station  at  West  Twelfth  and  Johnson  streets,  and 
in  this  history,  elsewhere,  will  be  found  tlie  names  of  the 
different  commanding  officers  who.  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  assij^ned  to  it.  The  force  on  dutv  at  this  station 
patrols  the  district  lx)unded  north  by  West  Kinzie  street, 
south  by  West  Harrison  street,  east  by  Centtir  avenue,  and 
west  by  Hoyne  avenue — an  area  of  one  and  one-fourth 
square  miles,  containing  an  estimated  |K>|)ulnti()n  of  about 
50,000. 

ANSON  BACKUS,  lieutenant  of  )x)li(*e.  couiriiiindiu^r  tlio  West  Lake 
street  district,  is  oij(>  of  tlio  Vdiint^i'Kt  (r<>mmissi()n<ul  ofllcerB 
on  the  force,  having  passed  only  IiIh  thirty-Kecoiid  birthdiiy.  He 
was  \k)TU  in  the  little  tr)wn  of  (raiue.s,  OrU^ans  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1K55,  of  very  resi)e(^t.'ihle  pan-nts.  his  father  Ikmu^  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. Younj;  Backus  n^ceived  a  first-class  inhication,  and  mi^ht 
have  won  his  way  in  any  path  of  life.  ITo  ouum  to  ('hi<!a>^o  in  1879, 
and  circuTHslances  turneil  his  steps  toward  the  poli(^o  department. 
He  entered  the  fore*"  Au^^ust  1,  1HK|.  and  w^as  assi^n(Hl  to  patrol 
duty  at  the  station  whi<'h  he  has  now  in  char^je.  lie  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  desk  s«r^'eaiit  in  IsK'i.  to  a  patrol  siTj^eantcy  in  1885, 
and  to  the  lieuti'nancy  at  a  later  dafi-. 

MICHAEL  S.  HYLANl),  di-sk  s-i-rcant;  horn  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
1857;  cam<»  to  C'hica;,'o  IS7r>;  «'nt«Ti-<l  tlie  fon*e  January  29, 188(). 

EDWIN  P.  MANN.  d<ssk  si'rt,'i'ant;  horn  in  Kl^in.  Kane  county.  111., 
1H49;  came  t<»  (lU'ur,i^n  \^Tl:  4-ntin'«l  tlur  lore**  May  15, 1875. 

JAMES  n.  WILSON,  patrol  .s<m-;^'«;i!i1  ;  Iwirn  at  Oswet^o,  N.  Y.,  Auj^^ust  11, 
1S45;  came  to  ('hii'a;,'o  Aii;rii:-t  'J,  iHKi;  «-nt»-n*d  the  poii<*.e  force 
Febnuiry  7,  1S7'J ;  promotiMl  to  patrol  .M'r;,'«'antry  18x7;  has  done 
service  as  patrol ni;in.  d«'li'i'tiv«'  ami  si^fnal  oHicer;  was  in  the  riot 
of  '77;   in  the  ;:reat  .^tnk^'K.  and  siilT<Ted  a  severe  wound  at  the 
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Hayniarket ;  transferred  from  Central  detail  to  West  Lake  ntreet 
September  9, 1887. 

CH AHLES  E.  ALLEN,  patrolman;  lK>ru  in  Ohio  1847;  came  tt)  Chico^ro 
1880 ;  entered  the  forw  December  15, 18}^. 

PETER  BUTTERLY.  patmlman  ;  liorn  in  Ireland  1851 ;  came  to  Chi- 
cai^o  April,  1S75;  entered  the  force  Decemlier  15, 1884;  was  in  the 
street-car  strike  of  1KS5 ;  in  the  riot  at  McCormick's  factory ;  was 
wounded  at  the  Haymarket  riot  of  May  4, 188C. 

WILLIAM  BURNS,  patnilnuui;  bom  in  Ireland;  came  to  Chicago 
1879;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  injured  at  the  Hay- 
market  riot.  May  4, 1880. 

THOMAS  BROPHY,  patnUman;  Iwrn  m  Ireland  1860;  came  to  Chicago 
1877;  entered  the  force  November  1, 1885;  injured  at  the  Haymar- 
ket riot. 

ADAM  W.  COOK,  patrolman;  born  in  Oak  Creek,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis., 
1842;  came  to  Chicago  18C5;  entered  the  force  (X;tober  28, 1875. 

PATRICK  CUNNINGHAM,  patrolman:  Iwm  in  Ireland  1858;  came  to 
Chica^^o  1878;  entered  the  force  Deceml)er  15, 1884. 

CHARLES  N.  COFFEY,  patrolman;  born  in  New  York  ISSS;  came  to 
(;iiifa<:(»  1870;  ontored  the  fore*'  June  8<»,  1883. 

BERNARD  CONLOX,  patrulmim;  born  in  New  York  185:^;  oametoChi- 
<'a;:i)  IWT;  oiitcHMl  the  forrx'.  July,  ISsG. 

MTCllAKTi  ^r.  CORDON,  imtrolnmu;  horn  in  Ireland  1S54;  came  to 
Cliicat^o  IST^i;  nitoRul  thi»  fonv  Juno  14,  18H.'J;  was  at  the  Hay- 
uiarlvft  riot  mulor  Capt.  Ward;  was  the  Heccmd  m.'m  jjoin^  to  work 
aft  or  hciuj^  wounded. 

TI^rOTHY  M.  DILLON,  i.atrolman;  born  in  Ireland  1H47;  came  to 
Cliicai^'o  1S(;.S;  oiitrrod  tiu*  fonv  l.ST:^. 

ArcirsT  G.  DKLAMATER,  patrohimn;  born  in  Corning,  N.  Y..  1851; 
r:iin<'  tyi  ('hifa^,'(»  lxi\'};  «'nt«.'r(.Hl  tho  force  September  10,  1878. 

JAMKS  ]•].   KNClTirSIl,   patrolman;  detailed   as  photoj^nipher  in   the 

ro;;ut'*<'  1,'alh'ry. 

TAMKS  KAIiLV,  patrolmim;  Ixjrn  in  Ireland  1845;  came  to  Chicago 
1-^71;  I'litiTf*!  l!i»'  fnrfN'  S«'p1«'nil>cr  10.  1^74. 

(MIARLI'.S  N.  FINK,  patrohnan:  liorn  in  Oln'o  1Sr)();  canio  I o  Chicago 
1^71:  4nltnvl  I  In*  fori-i*  I)i«c.'riib«'r  15,  1KS4;  injured  at  the  Hay- 
inarkt't  ri««1.  M;.v  t,  ISs^i. 

OIIARLFS  N.  OEISCFI,  patrolman;  born  in  (Germany  1861;  came  to' 
Cliicaj^o  18«>5;  «'ntertMl  ilm  fon*e  Sefitember  11,  1874. 
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MICHAEL  GALLAGHER,  psitrolmsui;  born  in  Ireland  1834;  come  to 
Chicago  1847;  entered  the  force  18C7. 

JACOB  HANSON,  patrolman;  liom  in  Denmark;  entered  the  force 
1881;  lost  his  right  leg  above  the  knee  in  the  Haymarket  riot,  May 
4. 188& 

JAMES  £.  HAMMON.  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1862;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1872;  entered  the  force  Deoeml)er  15,  188-L 

JOE!N  P.  HINES,  patrolmim;  bom  in  Liijuut^,  CoL,  1859;  came  to 
Chicago  1881;  entered  the  force  July  1, 18«f.>. 

JOHN  HARTNETT,  Jr.,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  I.S58;  entered  the 
force  Deccmlier,  1884. 

THOMAS  HENNESSY,  patrolman;  born  in  Wiftc^onsin  laW;  came  to 
Chicago  1879;  entered  the  force  Decemlwr  9,  1884;  wtmndod  at  the 
Haymarket  riot,  May  4,  1886. 

THOMAS  H ALLEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Michigan  1857;  c^ime  to  Chi- 
cago 1875;  entered  thc^  foriro  June  13,  1881^;  injured  at  the  Hay- 
market riot,  May  4, 1886. 

JOHN  HARTFORD,  patrolman;  l)om  in  Chicago  185H;  entered  the 
force  June  13, 1883. 

ALEXANDER  JAMESON,  patrolman;  bora  in  Oakwell,  111.,  1831; 
came  to  Chicago  1848;  entered  the  force  July  12, 1865, 

JOHN  S.  KELLEY,  patrolman:  Um  in  Chicago  1849;  ontereil  the 
force  July  17, 1RS5. 

WILLIAM  KELLY,  patrolman;  Inini  in  Ireland  lw5();  came  to  Chicago 
1860:  eutercHl  the  force  DocenibtT  1,  ISHJ;  ilischargod  August  10, 
1887. 

GEORGE  LYNCH,  patrolman;  )«>ni  in  Ireland  18.M;  came  t«i  Chicago 
ia')7;  entered  the  forc<».  Jun<»  3,  188:j. 

PATRICK  MrMAHON,  patrolman;  bcini  in  Irelaml  1HI3;  caint^  U> Chi- 
cago 1865;  entered  lb**  force  Aprd  2.  1H7I;  H4>rved during  the  riotti 
of  1S77,  also  the  Ilaymark.-t,  May  4. 1HH<;. 

MICHAEL  MORAN,  patrr>lnian;  born  in  In-land  1K.M!;  eanie  to  Chicago 
1879;  entered  the  force  De<'i mber  17,  1hh|. 

JAMES  McGARRY,  patrolman;  born  in  MiniKsota  1N.^>K;  ratne  to  (/hi- 
cago  18()0;  entt^reil  th»*  fnrrv  Novi-inlM-r  7,  iHSri. 

JOHN  McWeeny,  patrolman;  Immh  in  Manihfi'»«,  Mieli.,  1H.'>7:  came  to 
Chicago  1H81;  entiTi-d  tin-  fon-jr  AuioiHt  !'.».  IMhTi. 

FRANK  J.  MrCOMB.  patrohnan;  iKirn  in  (!liieiigo  \m\:  onU)red  the 
force  June.  18H0. 
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TIMOTHY  O'SULLIVAN.  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1836;  came  to 
Chicago  1882;  entered  the  fon3e  June  2(1, 1883;  injured  in  the  Hav- 
nmrket  riot  of  May  4, 1886. 

PATRICK  PRIOR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1847;  came  to  Chicago 
1879;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

WILLIAM  L,  SANDERSON,  patrolman;  lx>m  in  Pennsylvania  1837; 
came  to  Chicago  January,  1856;  entered  the  force  August  20, 1873. 

MICHAEL  SHORT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Illinois  1864;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

MATHEW  J.  SULLIVAN,  patrolman;  lx)m  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to 
Chicago  June.  1877;  entered  the  force  Ai>ril  15, 1887. 

DANIEL  W.  SHAY,  patrolman:  lx)rn  in  Bostcm,  Msiss.,  1860:  came  to 
Chicago  1862;  enteral  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

JOHN  B.  VAIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lorraine,  Germany,  1852;  came  to 
Chicago  1878;  entere*!  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

CHARLES  W.  WHITNEY,  patrolman;  l)om  in  Naper>-ille,  111.,  1857; 
oamo  to  (Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  1885;  was  woimded  at  the 
Hay  market  riot  and  imable  for  duty  for  one  year. 

MICHAEL  WALSH,  patrolman;  l)om  in  Ireland  1854;  came  to  Chicago 

!S7i);  entered  tht*  force  Ai)ril  V.K  1^^>. 

I5EN  WILLIAMS,  patrohuan;  born  in  Quebec  Canada.  1H,52;  came  lo 
Chicatro  \>^V2;  entered  the  force  Sept»'iiiber,  ISTS;  on  special  dutj 
untlcr  Inspeetor  Bonliehi. 

Wkst  Madison  Stkeet  Station,  west  of  Western  uvomio. 
ori*jiiiiMlly;isul)-statioiiof  lb*'  "  West  Maclison  stroot  station," 
llu^  jiaiiie  by  wliieh  th(^  station  (rornor  of  West  JMadison  and 
Union  stret'tsAvas  for  a  tini<^  oiririally  known.  A  great  deal 
<»r  confusion  has  aris<»n  <mt  of  this  similaritv  in  names. 
Properly  speaking  the  jireeiuet  staiit»n  was  tlie  *'T'nion  street 
station."  anil  tlio  snh-station  should  have  been  called  the 
"West  ^lacb'soji  stre(»t  station.  Since  tlie  eliango  of  precinct 
]n"nd([ua]'t«'i-s  to  De^plaim^s  stn»et.  Iiowev»*r,  tliere  is  no  lontrer 
any  danger  oi;  mixing  the  >tati<»n.s  up.  T\w.  We.st  Madison 
street  sub->t->tion  was  orgjiiiized  in  l^'Sl,  under  Superin- 
tendent Me(  iJiriirle.  with  oni^  lieuttMnint,  one  serireant,  two 
station  kei'peis  iiiisk  s«'rgeant>),  nine  patrolmen  and  four 
signal  service  men,  sevt^iteen  in  all.  The  station  in  lS8t> 
had  or>  nn*n.      The  present  ipmrters  an*  very  poor,  and  as  the 
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Btation  is  destined  to  advauce  in  importance  with  the  growth 
of  the  western  limits,  a  new  structui*e  will  soon  be  a  necessity. 
It  is  believed  that  the  West  Madison  street  station  will,  inside 
of  a  verj'  few  years,  become  the  headquarters  of  a  new  pre- 
cinct. The  district  patrolled  by  the  force  of  this  station  is 
bounded  north  by  West  Kinzie  street,  south  by  West  Harri- 
son street,  east  bv  Hovne  avenue,  and  wt»stl)v  tlie  citv  limits. 
The  territory  patrolled  is  al)out  two  and  one-fourth  square 
miles,  and  contains  a  |)opulation  of  about  4().()(H). 

JOHN  P.  BEARD,  lienteuaut  of  police;  boru  alMacoiuh,  111.,  185();  came 
to  Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  Sept.  17,  187S,  aud  ansigned  to 
Hiuinan  street  statioD;  was  detailed  to  draw  up  Ibo  aDimal  report 
of  Siiperiuteudeut  Seavey  at  beailquarters;  after  tH)mpletinjf  this 
work,  was  detailed  in  plain  clothes,  to  catch  Lessee  Friedbnr^,  of 
Race  murder  notoriety,  inille>j:itiniatetranKactiou8;  did  so  and  had 
the  pawnbroker  punished;  transferred  to  Harrison  street  and 
shortly  afterward  transferred  to  I'nion  street;  promoticd  to  a  desk 
sergeantcy  and  transferred  to  West  Lake  street;  was  a])i)()inted,  at 
Lieut-.  Keatin^'s  death,  acting'  lieutenant :  appointed  full  lieutomiut 
and  transferred  to  West  Madison  street;  has  commanded  cotupanios 
in  all  the  jjreat  riots  and  strikes  whi<*h  have  occurred  here  during 
recent  years;  was  x>articularly  proinin»«nt  in  the  stre«.'t-carand  IL'iy- 
niarket  atTairs;  broke  up  si'veral  jran^s  of  Imy  bur«,dars  in  ids  jires- 
ent  district,  notably  one  which  \v«'nt  by  thr  name  of  the  "Buffalo 
Bill  GanK."  Lieut»'nant  Beanl's  connection  with  the  streefc-c^ar 
tnjubh'S  and  lh».'  Hay  market  ma.ssa<'n'  is  referred  to  »'lsewhere. 

FRANK  J.  BEAUBIEN.  piitrol  stTifoaiit;  born  in  Chicaj^'o  lH.Vi;  entenni 
the  force  October  Ul,  ls7o;  assi;,'n«Ml  to  th<'  Union  si n-ot  station; 
transferrctd  to  (%'nlral  d<tail  1.S7S;  Antrns^t.  iss:{,  \njis  di'taih'd  for 
service  on  first  patrol  waj,'on  that  «'V<t  h»n  th('  Central  station;  was 
appointed  ser^'i 'ant  and  assi^niiMl  t<»  Wrst  ('}iic«'i<^'o  a vi^nm^  station; 
transferred  to  W''st  Aladi-^on  slnM«t  st.ilion  Sppti*mbor  1(J,  1KS7;  is 
the  son  of  Mark  J^t.'aubieii.  lirsl  h«»lc'l  proprietor  ot'Chicaj^'o,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  tlmi-nriy  chiipters  of  this  1iistor\,and  nephew 
of  John  B.  B<'aubi<*n,  also  a  prominent  pi«>neer  settler;  was  instru- 
mental in  closin;^  the  eoncc-rt  <livisi»rthe  W«'st  Siih*  in  IS7I;  dida(*t- 
ivework  on  the  llalsted street  via«lnel  in  the  ric»ts  of  IS77;  arrested 
Alexander  Halinton  an<I  John  Kellv  for  the  killiiiirof  Patrick 
Tierney  in  the  Sailors  Home,  oji  l>rsplain«'H  and  Lake  hI reels; 
arrested  (rf.*or;,'e  (JiiTord,  aliar*  Charles  I >f an,  for  f»irpr\,  thnM) 
years;  also  .Jay  Dean,  th«' notorions  i'onnhMfeihM,  four  \e;irs;  has 
made  many  other  important  airesls;  is  viee  pn'sah-nt  of  the 
Policemen's  Ben«*voIent  A^scwiation,  a  faiilifnl  and  ellieifnl  oflicer. 
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uuii  a  popular  inaD.    He  wan  trauRferred  to  hin  present  poet  on 
Septenil>er  10, 1887. 

WILLIAM  W.  CLLTETT,  tleflk  ser^oant.  lH)ru  in  the  Islo  of  Alderney. 
Eoglaud,  Au^nisl  129,  1847;  came  to  Chicago  in  1858;  entered  the 
force  September  18, 1S78;  culi«te<l  in  the  Fodenil  Army  Septemljer 
24,  1801,  in  tlie  57111  Illinois  Volunteers,  Infantry;  left  Cliicaj^ 
with  the  rejiriment  February  8,  1H62;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh.  Siejjre  of  Corinth,  Town  Creek,  Resaca, 
Kingstown.  Allatooua  Pass,  Atlanta,  Savtuiah  and  Bensonville. 
Was  with  (ten.  Shennan  in  his  famous  "March  to  the  8ea/'  .ind 
throu4(h  North  and  South  Carol. na,  Virsriuia;  took  part  iu  the 
^and  review  at  Washinj^^on,  May  4, 18^55;  mustered  out  of  the 
service  July  *i,  IWm,  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  is  a  member  of  (Jeo.  H- 
Thomas  Post,  X<».  .">.  G.  A.  li.,and  a  fciithful.  industrious  and  brave 
officer. 

MICHAEL  ('ALLAH AN,  desk  serf^eant,  was  l>orn  iu  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1888 :  came  to  Illinois  ( McUenry  county)  with  his  [larents 
when  an  in  rant;  reannl  and  educated  in  that  vicinity,  ^radimting 
at  Prof.  Anderson's  academy  in  New  York  City ;  workcnl  on  Iiia 
father's  farm  until  1854,  when  he  left  for  California,  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  i)f  i^niama;  worked  on  a  farm  near  Slo<*kton,  in  the 
(iolden  State,  for  tlinv  years,  and,  later,  enf^a>,'ed  in  mining  ojiera- 
liiHis,  in  which  ht^  mado  jind  lost  a  fortune;  relumed  to  Illinois  in 
1S<»5.  hy  way  of  Nifaraj^ua.  and  shortly  jifterwanl  settled  down  in 
('hii'Jii^o;  I'nten'il  tlie  forct^  Mjiv  1, 18<w,  Jis  patrolman;  was  assitrned 
to  tli»*  «>lil  \rinory  station,  on  Franklin  stn'<'t:  transferred  to  West 
Lak«'  <tr»<'l,  wlnTf  In*  rcnuiinetl  live  years;  was  promoted  nmuds- 
inan  i  patrol  scr;^eaiit )  and  t  r;iijsferre*l  to  West  Twelfth  striH»t 
station;  transfrrn-d  hack  to  Lake  street,  and  made  desk  siTjifeJint; 
resii:n«'il.  aiul  act»'d  as  liaililT  at  Justice  Scnlly's  court,  1872;  was 
app<»iiit»Ml,  |.sT(>,  l»y  flavor  Heath  his  on\v  stalf  officer,  three  having" 
lHM*n  ilroppi'd:  s»»rveil  a  yi»ar  in  tin's  capacity,  and  was  appointed 
li»-nlcnant,  niu\  assi;,'ned  to  West  Twelfth  street  station;  was 
Iji'iitrnaiil  .seven  v^sirs,  and  th^n  rt'duccil  by  Mayor  Harrison.  T^ith 
utlnM*  jitliciMs,  for  [lolitical  reasons,  it  is  claimed;  served  a  year  at 
Wist  Cliii-airo  jivejMK*  before  reiluction;  IransferrtHl  in  1884  to 
Wist  Madison  street  station,  ami  appointed  desk  sergeant,  which 
i»o'-it  joii  h.'  has  held  ."int'e;  serv«'d  gallantly  in  the  n\>t  of  *77.  [See 
lii<»t  of  '77. 

.TOSKl'll    rd'IlNS.  patrolman;   born  in  ('hicaj.'o  1855;   entertnl  the  force 

.IiiIn   !.  1  >>•'•. 

JOHN  lUloWX.  ]»airolinan;  liorn  in  Schuylkill  c<.)unly.  Pa.,  1856;  came 
to  Chicai-ro  Vn-,'nst  20,  1'<7S;  entered  the  force  l)eceml>or  18,  18ftl; 
was  at  llit^  Hay  market  riot,  Mav  4,  188(1 
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ALEXANDER  BEAUBIEN,  patrolman;  hnru  in  CUimtfn  IKVl]  «ii. 
tered  tho  forc^e  in  1802;  re-outoriHl  in  1HH2;  was  firHt  appointed  by 
Police  Gommissiouers  Wayman,  Nowhouw;  and  Ali^xandcM' <!o\(*n- 
try,  C.  P.  Bradley.  Biiperiutenilont :  hi\H  madu  ni.'in>  iniportant 
arrests. 

PETER  J.  BURNS,  patrolman;  born  in  In^land  IKVJ;  canifj  to  Cliii-aj^fi 
1877;  entered  the  force  April.  IHKT);  wsik  fit  tin*  \\si\tunrko\  riot, 
Mav  4, 1886. 

MARTIN  CULiLEN,  •patrolman:  Inirn  in  Ireland  IhM;  ranw  lo  (liiira^f* 
18(U;  entered  tbo  force?  March  l^J.  l>SH.'i:  injured  in  hlioidder  and 
knee  by  shell  durin/yr  the  HayniJirk<*t  ri<»t  n(  May  4,  IHHO. 

DANIEL  CRAMER,  patrolman :  Iwirn  in  Wj^'on^in  HJ'j;   #aiiii- lo  Chi 
ca^fo  l'*^70:  entered  thi*  fori'**  1*<7H:  wa.h  \voniid»'d  ;it  iln-  li.i;.  n.ark'rt. 
riot. 

MICHAEL  CONNELLY,  patrohnan:  born  m  Ircl.-tnd  l^.'i7;  *-an*<'  lo 
Chicago  1S70:  ont».'red  th»'  for^«-  l'^-'*!;   '.v;!?-  a?  ih*-  Havr/i.-irli*-!  not. 

PATRICK  DONOVAN.  j.;.-ro]niari:.  bf,n:  i:.  r:i;,;...  If«.j;;.,.|.  |-.;r/.  'ittm- 
to  Chica:.'o  !'**>»:  ••••"<'.*•«•  i  *h*-  iurrf  \ )*■*•*•  niUtr.  ]r1i  /,i/i«-d  flu- 
Ninth  Ma>ri.  Vo;'i!i'*-<'r.-j  .Inri»-  ]  J.  l-/;j.  ;fn.i  ./'vj  •/j/.-«  -.i-;;?:-  jn 
the  Army  «>f  '/!.-  P'>\'ti:. '-.'•:  h.  -»>  a  •.'.•■i.'iM-/  <,♦  1.*',.  M  u. .•/:<!.  ■-  J'o:**. 
O.  A.  R. 

TIMOTHY  DALY.  :    •:      .    :.      /  '•     .•.   in.;..:.":/;    / .;  ;  .    *o  '.'..' ..j/o 

1sT4'  *-♦*•-»-.  ••••■■        •  '•     *».*'' 

DENIS  I»rNM:.  ;•*.:    .-    .      ••      •.  '...'.,•'.  ."■>     «.'.yii    ....    f.,..^- 

RICHARl*  llLL-'.v. .:.;;:  ,.      ;.   iv,^ .,,    :•:;.•    . .  v.    v, 

isy'.. 
JOSEPH  FVL?.V    -i.".  •:.:■.      ..  •     .      :•■      •  .     -v.:    '•-•    ••.  '  •...;/-, 

JO.SEPH  FAM-. .' '  •<..'  •••  ..•■  .  ■•  •/•■•'.•.  '  y  .'-..  "...v.* 
»r.=;'i:-::  -  •*. 

MICHAEL  :•:.  '■'  •;■.'. -  ••  .    '■•.■'•:   !'-.  .-... 

'  •.."■*  •     ■-".■•..■       '.       •'■"•>  *'"  •     r   *  ■   •       •     ••  ■         ,♦.•  •         k%      .  •  » 
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HU(iU  McNEIL,  putrolniau;  bom  iu  Waukegan,  UL,  18&i;  came  to 
Chica^^:>  1878;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884;  was  at  the 
Ilaymarket  riot,  May  4, 1886. 

JOHN  MAGIS,  patrolman;  born  in  Lamont,  III.,  1850;  came  to  Chiea^ro 
1867;  entered  tlie  force  l)iH»eml>er  15, 1884;  was  at  the  Ilaymarket 
riot. 

W.  I.  NEFF,  patrolman;  Iwrn  in  Chicago  1855;  entered  the  force  De- 
cember, 1884;  was  at  the  Hay  market  riot. 

J.  F.  ORCHARD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Indiana,  1856; 
came  to  C?hicago  1870;  entered  the  force  in  188fj. 

ANDREW  O'DAY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  ia54;  entered  the  force 
Deceml)er  18,  1883;  assigneil  to  special  duty  with  Officer  Hartford. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  important  arrests  made:  May  12, 
1884,  arresUnl  ()si»ar  Hanson  imd  Bill  Hurd  for  burglary,  sentenced 
for  two  years  in  the  penitentiary;  July  17, 1884,  arrested  two  men 
at  the  Gault  House  for  bnrglar>';  December  20, 1884^  the  arreet  of 
Bill  Myers  for  robbery,  four  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE  FOURTH  PREOISCT—CAPTAIX  AMOS  W.  HATHAWAY  COMMANDING - 
THE  WEST  CHICAGO  AVEN'LE.  NORTH  AVENUE  AND  RAWSON  STREET 
DISTRICT3-W0NDERFUL  GROWTH  IN  POPCLaTION  AND  CONSEQCKNT 
INCREASE  IN  POLICE  AREA-  THE  DAYS  OF  .SERGEANTS  BEADELL  AND 
BRISCOE-GAPTAIN  HATKAWAY'S  ('AREER-THE  FORCE  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  ORGANIZED  IN  CIIirAGO  — ITS  MEN  AND  THEIR  RECORDS- 
HISTORY  OF  THE  STATIONS 

The  fourth  precinct  includes  West  Chicajjo  avenue,  West 
North  avenue  and  Rawson  street  districits.  and  is  commanded 
by  Captain  Araos  W.  Hathaway.  Headrjuarters,  precinct 
station,  233  West  Chicago  avenue. 

Precinct  Station,  23^5  We.st  Cliica«^<»  avenue,  was  or- 
ganized as  a  Bub-station  in  the  spring  of  l^fiN,  with  Ser- 
geant Beadell  in  charge,  who  was  sn(!«*et;d«»d  in  command  l)y 
Sergeant  Briscoe,  ami.  owing  to  th<*  rapid  growth  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  the  police  boundari^'S  wen?  changed  in  1S75, 
and  this  was  made  a  pr^'cinct  statinn  with  Junas  M.  Johnson 
as  captain.  It  was  tlien  known  as  the  third  pre<!jnct,  the 
second  precinct  station  })eing  locat«Ml  at  L'nion  and  Madison 
streets.  Capt.  Johnson  was  riiifr«MMl«Ml  in  (rrimmand  by 
William  J.  McGarigle.  I71  1^S0  MMiarighi  was  transferre<l 
to  the  second  precinct  as  captain,  and  this  became  a  sub- 
station once  morf.  with  Lieutenant  Mirfiao)  ('.  CnHahan  in 
command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lient^'nant  .1.  S.  Harbet*, 
and  he  bv  Lieutenant  K.  J.  St'jeh*.  Jn  I>sS|  Anios  W. 
Hathaway  was  placed  in  commancL  A;'nin  th*-.  pojir-c  hoiincl- 
aries  were  chan;rvd.  and  thi-  oin-cj  niur**  li<r;irfi<r  a  pn-riiH-t 
station.  Cajit.  HathawJ-.y '••inJ•inandin;^  Mnv  M),  IHH7,  ^!apt. 
Hathaway  b"in^  tranHierr'td.  (*jti\t\,  Willi.on  Wnrd  wa*.  placed 
in  command  again.  S'-pt.  U.  |HH7.  (';ipf.  \V;ird  was  re- 
moved, and  Capt.  Hathawav  fran'-.f*rr<-d   to  Wi".  command  of 
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this  precinct,  with  a  total  force  of  144:  men,  all  told.  The 
precinct  station  lias  a  force  of  about  77  men  and  two  matrons. 
The  present  station,  one  of  the  liandsomest  in  the  city,  was 
completed  in  the  si)ring  of  ISSO,  the  olil  station  being  set 
aside  for  a  court  room,  in  which  Justice  Ingersoll  first  pre- 
sided, ami  Avas  succeeded  by  Justice  Eborhardt  in  May,  l'SS7. 
The  patrol  system  was  adopted  in  this  precinct,  and  went 
into  service  in  June,  1>>S3.  The  j>recinct  is,  and  always  has 
been,  recognizetl  as  the  hot-l)ed  of  anarchism,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  this  disturbing  element  is  kept  under  control. 
The  force  on  duty  at  this  precinct  station  patrols  the 
distri(»t  lK)unded  north  l>y  Augusta  street,  south  by  West 
Kinzie  street,  east  by  tlie  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River, 
and  west  l)v  clie  citv  limits,  an  area  of  abcmt  two  and  three- 
quarters  squiire  miles,  containing  in  1SS7  an  estimated  iK>p- 
ulation  of  about  100,000. 

AMOS  \V.  riATHAWAV.  captain  oommandiui:  Iho  fourth  preciuet: 
Ikuii  al  Providcncv.  .Iilu»l(^  I^lttml.  3I[iy  *J*.».  1>^W;  \vorke«l  on  a  farm 
when  a  buy:  U.'ani'il  tin*  niafliin(.'st  tratli^  at  <.)svv<»i,'o,  N.  Y.;  was  with 
(\»1.  ".liMr'  liant»  in  Kansas  in  ls."»7  a!iil  l^"i*^.  and  was  a  i)artii'ij)ani 
in  s):n«'  «>!'  \\\r  cxi'itin;,'  ln»nlcr  rpisoth-s  of  th'.»s«»  days;  cann.  t«»  Cui- 
ca^'o  in  I>s<',!);  w<jrk<*il  at  liis  trad*' lu-n*.  niauai^'in^  ih*' ui»M»hanit'al 
«1«'j«;i!'1mhmi1  nf  an  iuiincnsi'  l»al;('r\  wliich  snp|»li*'d  "  hard  laMk"  to 
thr  I'ninii  iiiMiy;  ••nt-TiMl  iho  pt»li.M'  fon'o  in  l!^«i4,  h'^ntr  asssiij-nod 
to  (hily  at  tluMild  North  .Markt'l  station  on  iNIichi^'-an  shv<*t ;  ait»T 
thno  yrars'  h.i'r\i<*i»  as  jialrnhuan.  ri\<iLfnt'.l  an«l  rrturncil  to  the 
<'ra«'l\«'r  bu-iip's*';  lo-mttn-d  lh«'  H»riM',  ari"!  wa>  app«»inti'd  st»ri,'«'aLit 
of  tlu'  iliiion  sln't't  staliMii  in  l^n'.i;  pronioti.Ml  to  a  Ii«Mit«.*ua!k'y  in 
1S71;  rippuinU'd  cipiMin  if)  ISnJ;  iiMnsr«'iT«.'.l  to  tlio  Wost  (.•hi<'a::o 
av«ini"  siatinf)  in  l*^^^;  I ran-l\Tri'd  ti»  ih«»  H-ist  CMiioa«,^)  avemie 
station  in  M's>,  1^*<7:  tr  in^h'rn.Ml  hack  to  th»*  Wt'st  Chicatro  avoniit* 
stali<»n  S*'\,\.  \K  \^^1.  !!»'  i<  a  nriii  •»f  ph'asanl  manners,  court ooiia 
and  i,'' nli<':naTi!v  in  hi<  Ixarini/,  v«-ry  sui'cessful  as  an  t»xi.*cutiv»^ 
otti<'»M\  .'H.!  r"]ial»lf  in  i-v.^ry  particilar. 

CIIAIiLliS  ('.  I-,  VliSIlN.  lit-ntrnant  of  police;  honi  in  Coi»cuhai»ou, 
l)r!!Mi;irU.  V'\\\  canir  lo  C'lsicaLTi)  -Inlv.  ISi',!?;  cnton»d  the  fonv* 
S«'pt«i!il>t  r  IS.  \y>~',\:  jissi-in  d  to  patrol  duty  at  the  West  (Uiica^''«» 
av'inip  >i;ilitin;  pn»nio1<-.l  to  bt^  desk  sor^r«'ant  April,  iSSl;  trans- 
ferred as  .such  tol'.asl  ('!iiea«:o  avenue  station  October  1,1882;  pr«>- 
inoS'd  to  be  [latrol  siTLrt-ant  l'\>brnary  W  lSSr».  and  transferrt'tl  to 
Ilairison  Mre»i  Mjition,  where  h»'  remained  until  October  28,  1885, 


AMOS.  W.   MATHAWAV. 

Capt.  Curnd^.    I„„ril,    r„dnct. 
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then  transferred  to  East  Chicago  avenne  station;  promoted  to 
lientenanoy  February  19, 1885,  remaining  at  the  East  Chicago  aT&- 
nae  station  until  May  10, 1887,  when  he  was  transferred  to  present 
station.    In  the  great  strike  and  socialistic  propaganda  of  1878  he 
was,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with  the  different  North  European 
languages,  detailed  to  ascertain  and  watch  the  movements  of  the 
socialistic  anarchists  who  then  numbered  more  than  a  thousand 
well-armed  men,  calling  themselves  the  "  Lehr  and  Wehr  Yerein." 
In  February,  1879,  Lieutenant  Larsen  was  detailed  to  ferret  out 
the  mysterious  deaths  of  Henry  Gtelderman,  a  well-to-do  Q«rman 
grocery  of  No.  505  Sedgwick  street,  and  of  Ida  Meyer,  wife  of  Q«l- 
derman's  attending  physician,  which  deaths  occurred  within  six 
weeks  of  each  other.    After  six  weeks  of  hard  labor  Lieutenant 
Larsen  succeeded  in  having  Dr.  Henry  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Ida  Qel- 
derman  held  for  murder.    It  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Gelder- 
man  and  Mrs.  Meyer  had  been  poisoned,  the  motive  being  found  in 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Meyer  and  Qelderman's  wife  were  unduly  inti- 
mate.   By  legal  legerdemain  both  escaped  punishment    Shortly 
afterward  they  were  married,  and  moved  to  833  Center  street, 
where,  on  March  17, 1880,  Dr.  Meyer*s  child,  a  boy  of  two  years  and 
five  months  (by  his  first  marriage),  was  found  drowned  in  a  bath 
tub  half  filled  with  water.    In  May,  1883,  Dr.  Meyer  was  again 
brought  before  the  public,  at  this  time  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  his  second  wife  with  sugar  of  lead,  but  escaped  conviction. 
The  two  were  afterward  divorced;  he  went  West  and  she  married 
again.    Lieutenant  Larsen  also  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
artesian  well  murder  case,  July  4, 1880,  by  discovering  the  identity 
of  the  victim,  and  fastening  the  crime  on  Claus  Hultgren,  a  friend 
and  companion  of  Johansen,  the  victim.    Hultgren  was  tried,  but 
escaped  conviction.    On  the  eventful  evening  of  May  4,  1886, 
Lieutenant  Larsen,  with  a  company  of  men  from  the  East  Chicago 
avenue  station,  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  Twelfth  street  station 
to  Captain  CDonnell,  but  on  arriving  there  the  latter  ordered  him 
to  report  back  to  his  own  station,  as  everything  was  apparently 
quiet   On  returning,  Lieutenant  Larsen  ordered  all  his  men  to  bed, 
in  that  they  might  have  a  good  rest,  and  be  ready  for  emergencies. 
It  was  then  10  o'clock  at  night    The  men  had  scarcely  turned  in 
before  a  telephone  message  was  received  calling  all  the  available 
men  of  the  station  to  the  Haymarket  as  speedily  as  possible.    In 
less  than  three  minutes  Lieutenant  Larsen,  with  two  patrol  wagons, 
manned  by  forty  patrolmen,  rushed  out  of  the  station  to  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.    The  drivers  allowed  their  horses  to  run  at  full 
speed,  and  turning  the  comer  of  Erie  street  the  one  in  which  Lar- 
sen was  ran  against  the  curbstone  and  was  upset    Several  of  the 
oflScers  were  slightly  injured  and  Lientonnnt  Larson  sprained  his 
left  ankle.    The  wagon  was  raised  without  delay,  however,  and 
with  all  but  one  man,  who  had  his  shoulder  ditlooaied,  started  out 
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afreeb  tor  the  scene  of  the  riot,  arrivintf  there  seven  mmntes  after 
the  meaBOge  bad  been  received.  The  wonndeil  ofGc^re  ami  anarcb- 
ists  were  atill  lyiug  aromid.  Inepector  Bonfield  ordered  Lienten- 
nnt  Larseu  to  search  Tor  and  bring  in  the  ivoiinilcil,  and  then  drive 
the  remainiuff  crowd  away  from  the  Haj'raarket  nnil  neighboring 
streets.  Severiil  wounded  rioters  were  fuimd  liiding  themeelYeein 
basements  and  cellars.  These  were  couveyod  to  the  Deeploinee 
street  station  nud  cared  (or.  While  this  seart^b  was  going  on  Lar- 
aen's  men  were  fired  at  several  times,  but  none  ot  them  were 
injured.  A  few  days  later  Lientenaat  Ijnraen  rendered  valuable 
service  in  locating  tbe  Lingg  bomb  maniifBctory  al  ^4^  Sedffwick 
street,  which  led  to  the  arreet  of  Seliger  and  afterward  ot  Lonis 
Lingg. 

FRANCIS  SMITH,  Hentenant  or  police,  wee  boru  in  the  Grand  Ducby 
of  Baden,  Germany,  in  1837;  came  to  this  country  when  sixteen 
years  old,  remaining  in  New  York  for  about  three  years  and 
learning  the  confectionery  trade;  went  into  the  regnlar  army,  3d 
Artillery,  under  Col.  Thomas  Sherman,  and  served  in  the  north- 
west, doing  border  duty  at  Fort  Snelling  and  elsewhere,  from  1855 
to  16G0;  went  back  to  Germany;  returning. enlisted  in  the  IstNew 
York  Cavalry  in  1861,  and  went  at  once  to  the  front,  fighting  at  first 
nnder  Phil  Kearney,  and  later  under  Phil  Sheridan,  tbe  two  lead- 
ing cavalry  officers  ot  the  war;  was  in  nioel  ot  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  with  Sberidnu  iii  the  Shenandoah 
Valley ;  served  three  years  and  four  months  and  was  dieoharged  in 
August,  1661;  went  into  business  in  New  York  City;  came  to  Chi- 
cai^  in  1867,  and  entered  the  police  force  in  1869;  assigned  to  Lar- 
rabee  street  station;  remained  there  eighteen  years,  exoeptinK  a 
few  months  at  East  Chicsgo  avenue  station,  serving  twelve  years 
as  desk  sergeant;  promoted  to  a  patrol  sergeantoy  and  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy fifteen  days  later,  September  9,  1887,  at  which  time  he  was 
transferred  to  West  Chioa^  avenue  station  vice  Lieutenant  Schu- 
macher, resigned. 

EDMUND  ROACH,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  inlrelandlSlS;  came  to  Chi- 
cage  1857;  entered  the  force  September  3, 1869;  promoted  to  patrol 
sergeantey  and  assigned  to  West  Lake  street  station;  transterred 
to  West  Chicago  avenue  station  September  9, 1867. 

LOUIS  KAISER,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Hesse  Oasael,  Qenuany,  1843; 
came  te  Chicago  1871 ;  entered  the  force  Uarob,  1874;  served  as 
desk  sergeant  at  Larrabee  street  station;  as  clerk  ot  chief  ot  de- 
tectives, Central  station ;  as  record  clerk,  and  again  deek  sergeant 
at  West  Chicago  arenue  station. 

ADOLPH  SANDERS,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1S36 ;  came  te 
Chicago  1866;  entered  the  force  Augnst  19,  1870;  appointed  desk 
sergeant  August   26,  1873;    detailed   at  Bast  Cbioago   avenue 
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station ;  transferred  to  West  Chicago  avenne  1880 ;  was  nearly 
beaten  to  death  by  a  mob,  led  by  Daniel  Goaghlin,  on  Kinzie 
street,  1871,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnty. 

JOHN  LYNOH,  telephone  operator,  police  department;  bom  in  Chicago 
1863;  entered  the  force  April  10, 1886. 

EDWARD  BARRETT,  patrolman ;  bom  in  Ireland  1845;  came  to  Ohi- 
cago  1866;  entered  the  force  1874;  has  made  many  important  ar- 
rests; at  the  point  of  his  revolver,  arrested  Cnlkins  and  Clark  for 
horse  stealing;  was  m  the  riot  of  1877,  and  wounded  in  the  Hay- 
market  riot  of  1886. 

CHRISTIAN  BLUXITH,  patrolman;  bora  in  Norway  1842. 

MARTIN  BOCK,  patrolman;  born  in  Westphalia,  Oermany,  1854;  came 
to  Chicago  August,  1875;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  was  at 
the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886. 

WHiLIAM  BURKE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  oame  to  Chicago 
1874;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

PETER  BOWEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
cago March  8, 1880;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886;  before  entering 
the  force,  was  employed  as  marble  worker  by  Davidson  k  Sons ; 
has  proved  an  efficient  and  faithful  officer;  has  never  as  yet  been 
reprimanded  by  his  superior  officers. 

JAMES  COOK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  1837;  came  to 
Chicago  June,  1861 ;  entered  the  force  May  1,  1872 ;  arrested 
Christ.  Johnson  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  while  drawing  water  at  a 
hydrant,  and  was  sentenced  to  seventeen  years  at  Joliet;  also  Patsy 
Fagen  for  highway  robbery,  sentenced  to  three  years;  has  been  de- 
tailed on  river  police,  and  took  active  part  in  the  riots  since  1872; 
was  at  the  Haymarket  io  1886. 

JOHN  J.  COLLINS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1855;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1879;  entered  the  force  April  20, 1886;  at  the  Haymarket  riot 
of  1886,  under  Lieutenant  Martin  Quinn. 

NICHOLAS  CROSBY,  patrolman ;  bom  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland, 
1855;  came  to  Chicago  April,  1871;  entered  the  force  March  25, 
1881. 

JOHN  O.  CONNELL,  patrolman;  bora  in  Waukegan,  111.,  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  1868;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884;  was  in 
Lieutenant  Steele's  company  at  the  Haymarket  riot. 

WILLIAM  J.  DETERLING,  patrolman;  bora  in  Germany  1868;  en- 
tered the  force  December  15, 1884;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot  of 
May  4, 1886. 

THOMAS  F.  DIVANE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1866;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1875;  entered  the  force  July  31, 1886;  arrested  a  yoting  man 
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umed  HkhocKqr,  who  kkiked  and  beet  tiU  fBtbar  bMSDMbe  woold 
notfamtohliimiiMHM^lobajliqaor;  he  wu Mot  to  tha  Bridowdl 
<nitlOOflii& 

MICHAEL  DENNEHY,  patrolman;  boni  in  Irolund  1801;  otune  to  Chi- 
cago June,  1S90;  entered  the  foree  Jnly,  l«8e. 

:   bom  in  ifnrway  ISIK:    mme   to  Cbicaffo 
e  Jnne  1, 1887. 

CHRISTOPHER  W.  OAISEB,  patrolman;  born  in  CuioinnBli.  Ohio. 
1858;  came  to  Chioaico  1871;  entereil  the  foroe  December  5,  ISSl: 
was  wonaded  at  the  Hayniarkot  riot,  in  the  right  leg,  above  the 

BER.UAN  GAINER,  putroliuiu;   bom  in  Cinoiouati.  Ohio.  1861;  onme 

to  ChicsKo  1878;   eDt«red  the  foroo  Jnly  1,  1886, 
ALBERT  ORAUTIBR,  patrolman;  bom  in  lUchland  ooanty,  Ohio. 

li&l;   oanie  to  Chicago  1870;  entered  the  (orop  Jnne  S,  1887. 

WILLIAM  HALPIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1856;  i-ame  to  CJu- 
(tago  1874;  entered  the  force  1885;  with  Oflicer  .lumea  Calkin,  ar- 
rested Nicboli  Dnloi,  who  atabboil  hie  wifo  at  87  Anetin  aveuae. 
He  pleaded  gnilty  to  mniislaiij,'htcr  in  Judge  Tnley'a  contt,  and 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  at  Jolict. 

CHARLES  HARDIN,  patrolman;  l.om  in  Germany  I«.M;  t-nme  to 
Chicago  1864 ;  entered  the  (oroe  June,  1887. 

DANIEL  R.  HOGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  1859;  oame  to 
Chicago  1878;  entered  the  force  January  1, 1887. 

EDWARD  J.  HANLT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  1861;  oame  to 
Chicago  1852;  entered  the  force  1883;  had  some  narrow  escapee 
from  being  shot  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  particularly  on 
the  night  of  July  Gtb.  when  lie  nhot  and  killed  Mitzger,  a  burglar 
and  thief. 

WILLIAM  HAGUE,  operator;  bora  in  Park  Ridge,  HI..  1855;  came  to 
Chicago  186.1;  entered  the  force  June  27,  1883. 

JOHN  JURO,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  I85i;  oame  to  Chicago  1867; 
entered  the  force  December  13, 1884;  made  many  important  ar- 
rests; Thomas  Harris,  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  robber^'; 
Walter  Furlong,  two  years  and  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  for 
burglarj-. 

CHARLES  JEN8CH,  patrolman;  bora  in  Germany  1851;  came  to  Chi- 
cago June  9.  1872;  entered  the  force  February  9,  1873;  was  at  the 
Hay  market  not 

SOLFEST  L.  JOHNSON,  patrolman;  bom  m  Bergen,  Norway.  1852; 
oame  to  Cbioago  1875;  entered  the  force  Jnne  3, 1887. 
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MICHAEL  KI8SANE,  patrolmaD;  bora  in  Ireland  1856;  came  to  Chi. 
cago  May  26, 1873;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  waa  at 
the  Haymarket  riot  of  May  4, 1886. 

JEREMIAH  KENNEDT.  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  I860;  came  to 
Ctacago  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  was  at  the 
Haymazket  riot  of  May  4, 188& 

STEPHEN  KOLSTAD,  patrohnan;  bora  in  Norway  1853;  came  to  Cbi- 
cago  1870;  entered  the  force  Jane  3,  1887;  before  entefniDg  the 
force  was  letter  carrier  for  fiTe  yearoL 

JOHN  KINSELLA,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
1851;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  was  in  the  streei-car  strike 
of  1885,  and  the  McCormick  and  Haymarket  riots  of  1889. 

G.  M  KNOWLES,  patrolman;  bora  in  Kane  connty,  HL,  1857;  ctone  to 
Chicago  Norember,  1871 ;  entered  the  force  April  14, 1^87. 

JjXJKE  KAT.Aa  poitrolman;  bora  in  Germany  1854;  came  to  Chicago 
October  7, 18^71;  entered  the  force  Jttne  3, 1887. 

JAMES  CL  LABKIN.  patrolman;  brjra  in  PemisylTaDia  Wl$i;  came  to 
Qiicago  1879;  entered  the  force  April  20, 18^,  was  at  the  Hay- 


FRANK  G.  LCnS,  psitrolmaD;  bora  in  Anstria  1853;  eame  to  Obicago 
July,  ISfil;  entered  the  force  Febniafy  20, 1883;  at  1^  a.  m.,  oo 
April  20, 1884^  wasibed  at  by  Jo«  Hoooors  and  James  Foley^  bnig* 
laxa,  at  the  corner  of  EmersKn  arenne  and  Le^xritt  street,  ooe  hall 
stra^  a  metnocandiim  hmok  in  his  rest  pocket  and  gkmced  ofl^ 
the  other  passed  thrvyr^irh  ht»  crx»t  tail;  these  men  recetred  a  sen- 
tence of  nxae  and  fire  ye^rst  in  the  penitentiary;  was  sick  lor  Awb 
weeks  from  the  elfeets  of  a  hearting  o^er  the  head  with  a  soda^watsr 
bottle  in  the  Anrora  Tamer  Ha^;  was  at  the  Haymarket  fioCy  and 
had  a  very  navrrvw  escape  f  rf>m  three  (BBumtd  thfAtff  fMm  thnyagh 
the  right  sSee^ne  f^  Im  cmilr  anr>ther  graxerl  hk  haek,  aad  another 
stindk  Stas  helmet. 

PATRICK  T,  LOFTCT^  pnffoinMvn;  hfivn  m  Chwaigr/  t&5&;  enteted  tli» 
fbroe  M^  ^  V^;  m^le  tMitvy  mvpoft^vA't  arroste,  Mieba^  SoIK- 
Tsm  ree»b«(i  twealty  y<*!atr»  ht  thtf  penrf^wtlary  for  Imrglafy;  G09. 
Barry,.  a£niaFRi»k  WiWm^  f(vf  hm^fi^iff^  wlWy  attea^pted  td»  sliioot 
Imn  at  th»  t^inie  f^  a^iwf  ^  t^  ^Mm  a«K»iMfrt  Mm  w»s  diisMMn4  Iff 
i^dfgfs  Bakefv  rt^trm  *v^ti>(^\(m  VtMt  htt  Uftit^f^  fim  t^tali^  Slaten  lor 
ScodandL 


JOHN  MELLCRr  ^«AreJ^tti»x^\  hem*  m  ^i^;:   <^iMfii%;  (ky  €&«ni|^  1869;  «•> 

tersd  «h«  forft»  A«<grw«t  f ,  l^*Jft;  fev-tlt-ntj^  fceAper^ 

JOBS  K.  HkMAU^M,  pKAtfiUmmr.  hernia  m  St^fW  fMfitum  t^SI-;:  0ssamtfio 
Fi»i4  C<lk(»rvti^iiMi^'^$^»ft^.'^^  fwiy<|»wy^iPiw>wtissiwtsinwii# 
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five  years  Bt  Joliet;  reoeivctd  two  wounds  at  the  HajnnaAet  riot, 

from  which  lie  ia  atUl  aiiffering. 

PETER  McGUIRE,  patrolman;  bora  in  LamoDt,   111..  1854;  canie  to 

Ohioa«o  1879;  entered  tbe  force  April  20, 1886;  wbb  at  the  Hay. 

maiket  riot. 

JAMES  J.  MACKET.  patrolman;  born  in  Ohicago  1839;  entered  the 

force  December  15,  1884;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riotof  May  4, 1886. 

MARTIN  MATHESON,  patrolman:  Ijom  iu  Christiana.  Norway,  1833; 

cHme  to  Chicago  December  11, 1888;  entered  the  force  Jane  3, 1887. 

JAMES  F.  McMANUS,  patrolman;    born  in  County  Carin,  Ireland, 

1860;  came  to  Chicago  IS76;  entered  the  force  July  1,  1886. 
JOHN  J.  MtlRPHT,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  Tork  1858;  c^me  to  Chi- 
cago 1863:  entered  the  force  1896:  waa  at  the  McCormick  strike, 
May,  1886. 
PETER   MoOEAlN,   patrolman;   bom  in  Lake  county,  111..  1854;   came 
to  Chicago  1881;   entered  the  force  June  3,  1887;   had  been  apeoitU 
polioeniHn  at  tbe  Chicago  Opera  Houae  for  eighteen  months  prior 
to  entering  the  force. 
P.  J.  MOLONEY,  patrolmnn;  bora  in  Ireland  1843;  came  to  Chicago 
1866;  entered  the  (oroe  AuKiiet,  1871;  served  throngb  the  riots  of 
1877;  has  been  on  duty  at  the  Weat  Lake,  West  Madison,  and 
West  Twelfth  street  Bfiitions;  n'aa  iip])ointed  clerk  of  detectives  in 
1S79,  which  position  be  held  until  1882;  which  was  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  deputy  under  County  Clerk  Ryan,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  tour  years;   on  January  1,  1887^  was  reinstated  on 
the  force. 
PETER  MoCUE,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1863;  came  to  Chicago 
May  3,  1867;  entered  the  force  1881;  has  made  many  important 
arresta. 
JOHN  MULLINS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1810;  came  to  Chicago 
1850;  entered  the  force  1869;  arrested  John  Keegan  and  William 
Quinn,  for  burglary,  who  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
FRANK  W.  NOHREN,   patrolman;   bom  in  Chicago  1859;   entered  the 
force  June,  1885;   was  at  the  Haymarket  riot,  under  Lieut.  Quinn. 
PETER  NELSON,  patrolman;   bom  in  1853;   came  to  Chicago  May  II, 

1857;  entered  tbe  force  January  1, 1886. 
PATRICK  O'NEILL,  patrolman;   bom  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  1854; 

came  to  Chicago  May,  1873;  entered  the  force  July,  ISSR 
PATRICK  D.  OWENS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1842;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 18C3;  entered  the  force  1878;  arrested  many  notorious  orimi- 
nals;  tbe  most  important  were  Frank  Qarrity,  who  shot  him  in  the 
knee,  and  Pete  Mallory,  who  died  in  the  penitentiary. 
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JACOB  B.  REHM,  patrolmaD;  born  in  Lake  ooanty,  111.,  1857;  oame  to 
Ghioago  1877;  entered  the  foroe  January  8, 1887;  worked  for  the 
Chicag )  Bawhide  Manufactory  three  years,  then  opened  a  tannery 
of  his  own;  sold  out  in  1881;  worked  as  a  carpenter  until  installed 
in  the  police  force. 

JOHN  Im  BIVERE,  patrolman;  American  bom;  came  to  Chicago  in 
1865;  entered  the  foroe  1887. 

WILLIAM  J.  BYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lake  Co.,  Bl.,  1858;  came  to 
Chicago  October,  1878;  entered  the  force  June  7, 1887. 

JOHN  BYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1836;  came  to  Chicago  1857; 
entered  the  force  Sept.  1,  1870;  has  been  dbmg  detective  work 
since  1882,  in  company  with  Officer  Loftus,  the  most  notorious  ones 
arrested  being  Jas.  McGrath  and  Pete  Mallory ;  they  each  received 
five  years  in  the  penitentiary;  Michael  Sullivan,  burglary,  who 
received  twenty  years;  John  Dunn  and  Henry  Gillespie,  robbery, 
ten  years  each;  John  Mahoyede,  murder,  seventeen  years;  also 
Thos.  Smith,  who  has  served  three  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 

FBANK  SCHNEIDEB,  patrolman;  bom  in  DuPage  Co.,  HI.,  1862; 
came  to  Chicago  February  14, 1881;  entered  the  force  July  1, 1886. 

JOHN  J.  SHEA,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  City  1854;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1864;  entered  the  force  1884;  was  in  the  street-car 
strike  of  1885;  the  McCormick  strike  of  1886;  arrested  the  notori- 
ous Annie  Schimmel,  victim  of  Newhall  House  fire,  Milwaukee; 
also  Harry  Bivers,  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 

NELS  O.  SLOIEB,  patrolman;  bom  in  Holmstrand,  Norway,  1849; 
came  to  Chicago  July,  1872;  entered  the  force  Sept  15, 1884;  was 
in  Lieut.  Quinn*s  company  at  the  Haymarket  riot. 

COBNELIUS  SULLIVAN,  patrolman;  American  bom;  came  to  Chi- 
cago May  16, 1885;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chicago 
1878;  entered  the  force  1884;  arrested  John  DeLowery  for  larceny; 
Geo.  Marks,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years. 

HENBY  J.  WIENEKE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Cook  Co.,  HI.,  1857;  came 
to  Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force  April,  1886;  was  in  Lieut 
Quinn's  company  at  the  Haymarket  riot,  and  was  shot  in  the  neck. 

PATBICK  WALSH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1856;  came  to  Chicago 
June,  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15,1884;  was  in  Lieut 
Steele's  company  at  the  Haymarket  riot 

FBANK  WELLMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Hanover,  Q«rmany,  1848; 
came  to  Chicago  1851;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884; 
machinist  by  trade;  was  at  the  Haymarket  not 
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FBANK  WESOI-EK,  patrolman;  bora  in  Poland  1860;  onrae  to  Cliioago 

AugUHt  5.  1878;  entered  the  fort*  December  13,  1884;  was  in  tiient. 
Quinn'e  oornpan}  at  the  HaTOiarkot  rioL. 
JOHN  WAAGE,   pntmlman;  bora  in  Norway  1862;  oaime  to  Ohioago 
18fti;  entered  the  force  Jane  3,  1887. 

West  North  Avenue  Station.  West  North  aTenne, 
near  Milwaukee  aveune,  was  opened  August  1, 1SS3.  The 
district  pati-olled  by  the  force  of  this  station  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Aslilnud  avenue,  to  Western  aveuae  by  Armi- 
tage  road,  aud  fpom  Western  avenue  to  the  city  limite  by 
West  North  avenue,  on  the  south  by  Augusta  street,  east  by 
Ashland  avenue,  and  west  by  the  city  limits.  The  area  is 
about  two  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  35,000. 

FRANK  PENZEN,  lieutenant  of  jKilice.  commanding  West  North  avenue 
district,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Hosbnob,  province  of  Meckluberg, 
Germany,  AnguBt  11, 18.^  He  left  his  native  land,  ae  a  sailor,  at 
the  Hge  of  foar(«en,  and  remained  at  a  seafaring'  life  nntil  1868. 
He  oroaeed  the  ocean  sevenil  times,  aud  became  a  proficient  eea- 
man.  After  coming  to  this  country,  in  1351,  it  waa  his  custom  to 
spend  his  enmmerB  upon  the  lakes  and  his  winters  <ipc>n  the  oeoan. 
He  first  came  to  Ohicago  in  1S56,  and  became  commander  of  the 
eohooner  Hamlet,  which  plied  between  lake  ports  and  Ohioa^a  He 
was  captain  of  this  vessel  until  1864.  and  of  other  vessels  "antil  1868, 
when  be  retired  from  that  mode  of  life.  Entering  the  Ohicago 
police  force  on  August  6,  1869,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Union  atreet 
station,  and  remained  there  throe  years.  He  was  then  traneferred 
to  the  Central  detail,  and  remained  until  1873,  when  he  was  tranft- 
terred  back  to  Union  street,  and  from  there  to  West  Chicago 
avenue,  as  roundsman  (now  patrol  sergeant);  remained  here  till 
1881,  and  transferred  to  the  Webster  avenne  station  with  same 
rank;  remained  here  twenty  months,  and  was  transferred  back  to 
We«t  Chicago  avenue.  On  August  1, 1883,  he  was  piomot«d  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  West  North 
avenue  district,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Desplainee 
street  station,  reniainisg  there  two  and  one-half  years ;  and  when 
Captain  Ward  was  transferred  to  West  Chicago  avenae,  he  waa 
transferred  to  hia  old  station,  the  West  North  avenue,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since.  In  the  riot  of  1877  his  loft  cheek  bone 
waa  broken  by  a  stotie  thrown  from  the  mob;  he  was  in  charge  ot 
a  company  at  the  Division  street  bridge;  has  seen  aotive  service 
in  the  lumber  shovere',  switchmen's  and  other  strikes,  and  was  de- 
tailed for  a  week  on  the  Michigan  Sontfaern  tracks  during  the 
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tronblee  on  that  line;  was  at  the  Desplaines  street  station  on  the 
ni^ht  of  May  4, 1886^  and  commanded  the  sixth  company  whioh 
marched  upon  the  socialistic  meeting  before  the  bomb  was 
thrown,  being  detailed  to  guard  the  approaches  on  Randolph 
street,  and  was  stationed  seveuty  or  eighty  feet  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  bomb  felL  Only  one  of  his  company  was  wonnded — 
Henry  F.  Smith,  who  received  a  stray  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  and 
has  recovered. 

aEOBGE  A.  BENDER,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1843;  came  to 
Chicago  1847;  entered  the  force  1872. 

JOSEPH  EANDZIA,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1856;  came  to 
Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  1881. 

PETER  BERGER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1850;  entered  the  force 
1886. 

JOHN  J.  BARRY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force 
1886. 

LOUIS  BOUMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Milwaukee  1851;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1869;  entered  the  force  1884. 

JAMES  F.  CULKIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Vermont,  1857;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1869;  entered  the  force  1886. 

SAMUEL  COLLINS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1858;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1881;  entered  the  force  1884. 

WILLIAM  DE  WALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1843;  came  to 
Chicago  1853;  entered  the  force  1881. 

C.  J.  FITZGERALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the 
force  December,  1884. 

JAMES  GLEASON,  patrohnan;  bom  in  Chicago  1861;   entered  the 
force  1884. 

JULIUS  HAEBLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  I860;  entered  the  force 
June,  188a 

ALEXANDER  HALVERSON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1868;  cd« 
tered  the  force  1884. 

JAMES  B.  KELLY,  patrohnan;  bom  in  JefPerson,  Cook  Ca,  HL,  1866; 
came  to  Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

JAJMES  KEARNS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1847;  came  to  Chicago 
1871;  entered  the  force  1874. 

JAMES  W.  KEER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  1884;  came 
to  Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force  1870. 

JOHN  LINDSTROM,  patrolman;  bom  in  Sweden  1846;  came  to  CU- 
oago  1867;  entered  the  force  18H2. 
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JOHN  J.  MoNULTY.  patrolman;  bora  in  Peru.  La  8aUe  Oa.  HL.  18S1; 

CBTDB  to  Chicago  18S1;  entered  the  force  18B1 
WILLIAM  C.  MORRIS,  patrolman;  bora  in  Pitlahujft.  Penn.,  1M9; 

oame  to  ChicaBo  1865;  entered  the  toree  1873. 
JAMES  B.  M-\LLOT,  patrolman;   born  in  Joliet.   IJL,  1854;   name  to 

Chioago  1882;  entered  the  force  1884. 
DANIEL  P.  MoCARTHY,  patrolman;  born  in  1863;   entered  the  force 

18St 
THOMAS  MoNAMARA,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  IS51;  came  toObi- 

cagolSeS;  entered  the  fore*  1884 
GHABLE8  L.  MOORE,  patrolman;  boru  in  Rock  Island  Co.,  HI..  1868; 

came  to  Chioaifo  1881;  entered  the  force  1884. 
CONRAD  L  NIEHOFF,  i«itmlmrin;  bom  in  Chicago  1857;  entered  the 

force  1886. 
PATRICK  H.  OWENS,  patrolman;  born  in  Ireland  IMS:  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1862;  entered  the  force  1872. 
DANIEL  RYAN,  patrolman;  born  in  Lancaster,  Fenu.,  18!>1;  oame  to 

Chicago  1877;  entered  the  force  1887. 
GEORGE  W.  RAyCR.VFT,  patrolman;   born  in  Ireland  1847;   oame  to 

Ciiicngo  1S66;  entered  the  force  1873. 
CHABLES  SPIEBLINa,  patrolman;  bom  in  Qflrmanr  1868;  oame  to 

Cbioago  1805;  entered  the  toroe  1884. 
CHABLES  SCHOEN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Oermany  1860;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1872;  entered  the  force  1884. 
JACOB  TAMILLO,  patrolman;  bom  in  German?  1860;  came  to  Ohioago 

1876;  entered  the  force  Jnue  13, 1883. 

Rawbon  Street  Station. — January  27th,  1879,  the 
board  of  police  formed  a  new  police  diatrict  in  the  north- 
weBtern  part  of  the  city,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Chi- 
cago Kiver,  soath  by  North  avenue  and  west  and  north  by 
the  city  limits,  and  opened  a  new  police  station  termed  the 
North  Brancli  eub-station.  There  was  no  station  house,  but 
the  rolling  mill  company  gave  the  commissioners  the  use  of  a 
vacant  office  at  the  foot  of  Wabansia  avenue  and  between  the 
north  and  Bouth  milla,  until  Buch  time  as  a  station  honae 
would  be  built  Tliis  office  was  small,  and  there  waa  far 
from  sufficient  room  for  either  officers  or  prisoners.     Into 
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this  building  Sergt.  James  Garritty,  who  was  transferred 
from  12th  street  station,  was  installed  in  command  of  the 
following  named  men:  William  Kaeke  and  Thos.  E. 
Walsh,  station  keepers;  Herman  Nelson,  Adam  Bender, 
Wm.  H.  Jordon,  Laurence  Heelan,  James  Buckley,  M.  B. 
Hansen,  John  Delaney  and  Noble  Hilliard— one  sergeant, 
two  station  keepers  and  eight  patrolmen.  October  26th, 
1871,  a  new  frame  station  house  having  been  built  at  No.  37 
Bawson  street,  Sergt  Garritty  took  charge  of  it  in  command 
of  the  following  named  officers:  Wm.  Kaeke  and  Thos.  E. 
Walsh,  station  keepers;  Herman  Nelson,  Adam  Bender, 
Wm.  H.  Jordon,  Ed.  Miller,  Laurence  Heelan,  Noble  Hil- 
liard, Michael  Murphy;  Officer  Delaney  in  the  meantime 
having  been  transferred,  and  Officer  Buckley  discharged. 
May  2l8t,  1872,  Sergt  Garritty  was  transferred  to  Union 
street  station  and  Wm.  B.  Macauley  was  transferred  from 
Webster  avenue  to  Bawson  street  station.  Also  several 
patrolmen  transferred.  September  1st,  1872,  Wm.  B.  Mac- 
auley having  resigned  from  the  force,  Sergt  Frank  Ger- 
bing  took  command  of  Bawson  street  station,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Lake  street  squad,  now  Central  detail, 
abolished  at  that  time  by  Elmer  Washburn,  the  new  super- 
intendent of  police  succeeding  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  had  been 
chief  from  the  time  this  station  was  opened.  Mr.  Wash- 
bum  also  made  a  change  in  the  routine  of  duty,  forming 
the  men  into  three  sections,  with  a  roundsman  at  the  head 
of  each  section.  1st  section,  three  men  under  Boundsman 
Adam  Bender;  2nd  section,  two  men  under  Boundsman 
James  Fisher;  3rd  section,  three  men  under  Boundsman 
James  Brennan.  This  system  did  not  work  well ;  the  men 
were  dissatisfied,  and  the  men  were  changed  again  into  two 
sections,  under  Boundsmen  Bender  and  Fisher.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  1872,  Officer  Wm.  Patton,  of  the  Lake  street 
squad,  was  appointed  roundsman,  and  Bender  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks.  December  29th,  1873,  Supt.  Washburn  hav- 
ing resigned,  Jacob  Behm  was  appointed   superintendent, 
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and  he  abolished  t)ie  Bystem  of  traveling  by  platoons  in  the 
sub-stations.  Roundsman  Fisher  was  reduced  to  the  ranks 
and  PattoM  was  retained,  there  being  unly  one  section  on 
night  duty.  February  '2nd,  1874,  Ser^  Gerbiug  was  ti'anB- 
ferred  to  East  Chicago  avenue  station,  and  Sergt.  T.  D.  Fox 
was  changed  from  Webster  avenue  to  Rawson  street.  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1874,  RawBon  street  districtwas  enlarged  to  Divis- 
ion street,  which  was  made  the  dividing  line  from  the  river 
to  limits,  and  three  additional  patrolmen  were  transferred 
here  Jiily  Ist,  1877.  The  title  and  rank  of  the  ofBcei's 
were  changed,  and  Sergt.  Fox  received  the  title  of  lieutenant, 
wliile  Roundsman  Patton  received  that  of  sergeant,  the  pay 
remaining  the  same. 

December  1st,  1877,  Sergt.  Patton  resigned  from  the 
force  under  charges  invented  by  a  clique  of  four  policemen 
in  the  station,  which  he  was  unable  nt  that  time  to  contro- 
vert, but  which  he  cleared  himself  of  afterward  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mayor  Heath,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Chicago. 
December  Ist,  1877.  Officer  Martin  Quinu  was  appointed 
sergeant  vice  Patton.  February  1st,  1877,  Lieut  M. 
Bischoff  was  transferred  to  Rawson  street  station,  and  Lieut 
Fox  transferred  to  East  Chicago  avenue.  January  16th,  1883, 
Lieut  Bischolf  was  transferred  to  East  Chicago  avenue  sta- 
tion, and  Lieut.  Victor  Schumacher  took  charge  of  Rawson 
street  station,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1883,  Sergt  Martin 
Quinn  was  transferred  to  East  Chicago  avenue,  and  Sergt 
Chas.  O'Connor  was  transferred  from  Webster  avenue  to 
Rawson  street.  February  10th,  1885,  Lieut  Schumacher 
resigned  from  the  police  department  ^"d  the  present  com- 
mandant, Charles  J.  Johnson,  was  transferred  here  from 
East  Chicago  avenue. 

On  the  morning  of  July  26th,  1870,  Officer  Fred  W. 
Koenig,  who  was  traveling  his  post,  had  his  attention  called, 
at  4  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  five  men  who  were  walking  south  on 
Ashland  avenue  south  of  North  avenue,  by  Thomas  Gill, 
living  on  Wabansia  avenue  near  Bobey  street  whose  house 
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they  had  just  burglarized.     He  was  following  them  with  a 
shotgun,  and  the   officer  seeing  him,  joined  in  the  chase. 
They  came  up  to  the  thieves,  but  the  officer  had  no  sooner 
stopped  them  when  one  of  them  put  a  pistol  to  his  forehead 
and  shot  him.     The  officer  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  and 
Gill  ran  away.     Sergeant  Patton  was  walking  along  Noble 
street  at  the  time,  and  on  hearing  the  shot  gave  chase  to  the 
thieves,  running  them  to  North  avenue  bridge,  through  the 
lumber  yard  there,  then  through  the  rolling  mills,  and  over 
the  railroad  bridge  on  Bloomingdale  road,  but,  though  he 
exchanged  several  shots  with  them,  he  was  unable  to  catch 
up  to  them.     They  were  subsequently  arrested,  but  Koenig 
was  unable  to  identify  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  Justice 
Scully,    and   they   were   discharged.     After   the    shooting 
Koenig  was  brought  to  the  station  and  attended   by   Dr. 
Sharpe,  who  inserted  the  probe  some  six   inches   in   the 
wound  but  was  unable  to  locate  the  bullet,  which  went  right 
through  his  head  from  nearly  between  the  eyes  and  lodged 
in  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  where  it  still  remains.     Officer 
Koenig  was  taken  home,  and  lay  on  his  bed  for  months, 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  but  he  finally  recovered, 
though  the  state  of  his  head  would  not  allow  him  to  resume 
police  duty,  and  he  was  subsequently  discliarged  from  the 
force.     At  present  he  is  in  poor  circumstances,  and  barely 
able  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  family. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1879,  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Sergeant  Martin  Quinn  was  cut  with  a  razor  in  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  wretch  named  Martin  Blake,  living  at 
No.  34  Rawson  street.  Blake  had  beaten  his  wife,  and  put 
her  and  her  child  out  of  the  house.  The  woman,  in  her 
flight,  had  left  a  younger  child,  three  montlis  old,  behind, 
and  the  inhuman  wretch  threw  this  child  on  the  street, 
almost  killing  it.  Sergeant  Quinn,  learning  how  aflfairs 
stocd,  proceeded  to  Blake's  house  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  On  arriving,  Blake,  himself,  opened  the  door, 
and,  without  speaking,  drew  a  razor,  and  slashed  Quinn  on 
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the  abdomeu,  inBictiog  a  slight  wound;  he  then  made  another 
lunge  hikI  cut  the  sergeant  on  the  right  arm,  cutting  the 
cords,  and  rendering  the  member  uselees.  Blake  was  ar- 
rested, and  served  one  year  in  the  penitentiary. 

Xotabic  Arrests:  September  3d,  1S71,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  named  Robert  J.  Brown,  a  murderer,  was  arrested 
by  Officer  Ed.  Miller,  and  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of 
Newcastle,  Peun.  June  lOtb,  1871,  John  Koch  arrested  by 
Officer  P.  Husaey,  on  the  charges  o£  horse  stealing  and  aa 
eault;  five  years  in  state's  prison.  August'ZfJth.lSTo,  Julian 
P.  Kelly  was  arrested  by  Officer  Robert  C.  Montgomery,  on 
the  charge  of  cattle  stealing,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  peni- 

^  tentiary  for  two  years.     This  man  dressed  well,  represented 

himsRlf  to  be  a  physician,  drove  a  horse  and  buggy,  resided 

^-  in  the  district,  and  was  iu  the  habit  of  coming  around  the 

t  station    and  fraternizing  with  the  officers,  who  never  sus- 

pected him  of  being  a  thief.  On  the  evening  before  he 
made  his  last  haul  of  cattle  from  the  country,  he  drove  to 

^  the  statiiin  and  horrowe<l  a  revolver,  saying  he  was  going  to 

the  country  to  see  a  patient,  and  wanted  to  protect  himself. 
Kext  morning  he  was  followed  by  farmers  to  where  he  had 
driven  four  cows  toBenzow's  slaughter  house,  and  they  called 
on  the  officer,  who  arrested  him.  He  was  sent  to  state's 
prison,  a  second  time,  for  passing  counterfeit  coin,  February 
26th,  1876,  James  Quirk  and  John  Cotter,  well-known  thieves, 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  burglarizing  a  house  on  Clyboum 
place,  and  were  anested  by  SergeantPatton  and  Officer  Keller. 
They  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years. 
July  27th,  1877,  Horace  B.  Sturges,  a  U.  S.  soldier,  camping 
at  the  corner  of  North  avenue  and  Holt  street,  was  arrested 
for  rape  on  tlie  person  of  Hilda  Berg,  12  years  old,  by  Ser- 
geant Fatton,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years  iu  the  peni- 
tentiary. The  soldiers  were  camped  here  daring  the  riots 
at  the  lumber  yards,  and  had  just  returned  from  the  plains. 
They  were  an  unruly  lot.  October  2.3d,  1S79,  August 
Asciach  was  arrested  by  Officer  August  Keller,  for  assault 
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and  robbery ;  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  February  14th, 
1880,  John  Bumvask  arrested  for  rape  by  Officer  Foley; 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary.  June  19th,  1882,  William 
Thomson  and  John  McCauley  arrested  for  rape  by  Officer 
Foley ;  held  in  $1,500  to  the  Criminal  Court  December  6th, 
1883,  Joe  Burke,  alias  Sandy,  was  arrested  for  burglary  by 
Officer  John  Boyd;  three  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Octo- 
ber 21st,  1884,  William  Gilow  was  arrested  for  rap©  by  Offi- 
cer William  Coleman ;  one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  April 
12th,  1885,  George  Anderson  was  arrested  for  murder  by 
Officer  Mat  Foley;  three  years  in  the  penitentiary.  August 
25th,  1885,  Frank  Mulkowski  was  arrested  for  murder  by 
Officers  McNnlty  and  Johnson ;  hanged  March  26tb,  1886. 
January  8th,  1885,  Bobert  Knight  was  arrested  by  Officers 
Johnson  and  McDonald,  on  eight  charges  of  forgery.  Ha 
was  a  young  man  of  respectable  connectioii«,  and  through 
the  pleading  of  his  mother  he  escaped  with  a  light  seataiusa 
of  one  year. 

The  district  patrolled  by  the  officers  of  thin  station  'm 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Fullerton  avenue,  on  the  souths 
from  Western  avenue  to  North  Ashland  avenue,  by  Krmu 
tage  road,  and  from  North  Aj^hland  avenue  to  the  Chicago 
Biver,  thence  southeasterly  along  said  river  to  iiu  iut^n^ec* 
tion  with  the  north  branch  canal  to  North  avenui^,  and  from 
North  avenue  to  the  city  limits  by  the  mtrih  branch  of  tbia 
Chicago  Biver;  on  the  west,  from  Auguiifta  utreet  to  Armi- 
tage  road  to  the  iKirth  city  limits,  by  VimUuru  avenuie.  This 
district  has  an  area  of  one  nmi  one-hjtilf  t^ujare  mUe«,  and 
contains  a  popula^tion  of  abr>ui  Hfi^i^^), 

i^troat  dMriet,  ie  «  it«tiv«  <if  Hv^4^m,  whn>im  Im  wm  horn  i»  IHi^. 
He  eaxDe  to  Okoet^^  i»  1^1,  «Ai4  4M4Mr*i4  th^  U^^m  m  V^h- 
roary,  1872.     Hki  ^«Ui/0tA4  Mt    hvM^y  H,  Virn^  P}mA»   Ajriilr 

whs  ixiiii3t«tH)d  oitt  <€  ih^f  isMrvitiw  ml  HusimgA^M,  it)  Ua«  0(4^^,  ou 
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Bros.*  ship  yBrde,  and  remained  in  that  (wmpuny's  employ  nntil  be 
entered  the  foree.  Ha  was  apiKiinted  patrol  serijBBat  December 
14, 1880;  acting  lieatenaat,  Norember  18,  1882;  and  full  lienten. 
ant,  Jnnuary  1. 1883L  During  the  war  be  saw  mach  hard  aerrice 
in  th»  field,  and  acijiiitted  hiiuaelf  alwaye  with  the  gceat^at  crediL 
In  this  history  his  name  appears  prominently  in  oonneotion  with 
BSTeral  important  events,  notably  the  riot  ot  V7. 

"WnjLI.\M  PATTON,  desk  sergeant,  was  bom  in  theprovinee  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  1 837 ;  came  to  Chicago  1865,  and  entered  the  force  Angnat, 
1870,  In  July,  1871,  he  was  shot  and  seriouslj-  wounded  by  John 
Lee,  while  placing  hini  under  arrest,  with  sonie  other  tough  char- 
actera,  who  had  eommitfed  burglary  in  a  hardware  store  some 
time  before;  served  two  years  at  the  Twelfth  street  station,  two 
years  on  the  day  squad,  at  crossinga  and  bridges,  one  year  se 
sergeant,  and  haa  been  deak  sergeant  eight  years;  was  on  dntj 
under  Sergeant  (now  captain)  O'Donnell  daring  the  great  fire  of 
1871. 

MILO  M.  WHEADON.  desk  sergeant,  was  bom  in  Vermont  ISSO;  oame 
to  Chicago  1B64;  entered  the  force  June  9, 1877;  was  appointed 
deak  sergeant  July  24.  isa<t. 

JAMES  T.  JOHNSON,  patrolman,  on  detwitive  duty;   bora  in  Norway 

1850;  came  to  Chicago  J866;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1881; 

arreet^>d  Frank  Wulkowski,  August  25, 188S,wlio  was  hanged  March 
2, 1886 ;  January  8, 1885,  arrested  Robert  Euight  on  seven  obargea 
t  forgery;  received  one  year  in  the  penitentiary;  April  16, 1887, 

iTTest«d  Ed.  Patterson,  James  Nolan  and  Jamea  Unrphy  (or 

burglary;  five  years  eaoh  in  the  penitentiary. 

lATBICK  FLANIGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  England  1860;  came  to 
Chicago  1876;   entered  the  force  December  16, 1884. 

THOMAS  D.  FOX,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1832;  came  to  Ohieagu 
1854;  entered  the  force  April,  1856;  was  appointed  sergeant  in 
1865;  as  captain  in  1868,  resigned.  In  1872  was  appointed  ser- 
geant; in  1877  was  appointed  lieutenant;  Angnst  1, 1S79,  resigned; 
in  1882  joined  the  force  as  patrolman. 

THOMAS  OKIFFIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1847;  oame  to  Chi- 
cago 1871 ;  entered  the  force  Jnne  14, 1883. 

WILLIAM  HAEBLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1846-  can-.a  to  Chi- 
cago 1855;  entered  the  force  July  19, 1873. 

JOHN  O.  HENNINO.  patrolman;  bom  in  Prussia  1863;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1862;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

JOHN  KOCH,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1837;  came  to  Chicago 
1856;  entered  the  force  June  20, 1875. 
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XiOUIS  KROLL,  patrolman ;  bom  in  Gtermany  1859;  oame  to  Chicago 
1872;  entered  the  force  June  4, 1887. 

MIKE  KOBZIEWSEI,  patrolman;  bom  in  German  Poland  1856; 
came  to  Chicago  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884; 
November  25, 1885,  arrested  John  Publeski  on  the  charge  of  lar- 
ceny; sentenced  one  year  in  the  penitentiary. 

JOHN  LEMLEE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1857;  came  to  Chicago 
1864;  entered  the  force  June  4, 1887. 

PATRICK  J.  MURPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1852;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1877;  entered  the  force  Augost  1, 1882. 

ALEXANDER  McDONALD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Little  Washington, 
Penn.,  1850;  came  to  Chicago  1883;  entered  the  force  December  14, 
1884;  detailed  at  Central  station  in  citizen's  clothes  under  In- 
spector Bonfield;  before  entering  the  force,  was  employed  by 
Springfield  and  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  companies;  also  by 
Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agency;  has  had  many  important 
cases. 

PATRICK  E.  MoNULTY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to 
Chicago  1876;  entered  the  force  May,  1880;  was  injured  and 
crippled  permanently  while  on  duty  at  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886; 
was  with  Officer  Johnson  when  Mulkowski  was  arrested. 

WILLIAM  MARSH,  piatrolman ;  bom  in  Germany  1853 ;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1856;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

WILLIAM  H.  OUTHAUE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Waukegan,  HL,  1857 ; 
came  to  Chicago  September  12, 1876;  entered  the  force  August  10, 
1885. 

CHARLES  F.  OUTHAUK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Will  county,  HI.,  1860; 
came  to  Chicago  1881;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

JOSEPH  PALCZTNSEI,  patrolman;  bom  in  German  Poland  1868; 
came  to  Chicago  1874;  entered  the  force  July  18, 1886;  August  27, 
1885,  arrested  William  Smith  for  burglary ;  sentenced  one  year  in 
the  penitentiary. 

GEORGE  H.  RUGER,  patrolman ;  American  bom ;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

MATHEW  REGAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1851;  oame  to  Chicago 
1871 ;  entered  the  force  December,  1884. 

CHARLES  F.  WENDT,  patrolman;  bom  in  (Germany  1856;  oame  to 
Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  December  15, 188a 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  FIFTH  PRECINCT— CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  JOHN  BCHAACK  COMUAKDINO— 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  POLICE  UFE  IN  THE  "SORD  BEITE"— THE  OLD  NORTB 
MARKET  HALL  AND  HURON  STREET  6TATI0NS— MAX  KIPLEY  ANO 
MARTIN  (JO  IN'N— LIEUT  EX  A  NT  BAUS  AND  THE  BAVARIAN  HEAVEN— 
LIEUTENANT  LLOYD  AT  WEB8TEIt  AVKNOE-THE  CAREERS  OF  A 
BATALLION  OF  QOOD  UEN— SPLENDID  HETORDS. 

This  precinct  inclmiee  the  Chicago  avenue,  Larrabee 
street  and  Webster  avenue  stations,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago  avenue. 

Chicaoo  Avenoe  Station  was  built  in  1873.  Before 
the  great  fire  of  1871,  the  station  was  located  on  Huron 
street,  between  Dearborn  avenue  and  Clark  street,  and  was 
known  as  the  Huron  street  stHtion.  Htire  many  of  the  ablest 
ofBcers  of  the  force  at  the  [ireaeut  time  rt'coived  their  police 
education,  and  here  Wells  Sherman  was  sergeant  and  after- 
ward captain,  followed  by  Gund  and  others  whose  names  are 
indelibly  connected  with  the  early  history  o£  the  Chicago 
police  department  The  force  on  duty  at  this  station  now 
patrols  tlie  district  bounded,  north  by  Division  street,  south 
by  the  Chicago  River,  east  by  Lake  Micliigan,  and  west  by 
the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  Hiver  to  its  intersection 
with  tlie  north  branch  canal,  thence  along  said  north  branch 
canal  to  Division  street.  The  district  contains  au  area  of 
one  and  one-fourth  square  miles,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated, in  1887,  at  50,000.  The  force  at  this  station,  all 
told,  numbers  75  men. 

MICHAEL  JOHN  SCHAACK,  capUin  oommnnilinK  the  fifth  prwinct, 
was  borD  at  SapttouQtaiDea,  Luiembiirg,  Qermany,  April  23,  1A43; 
in  1853  came  with  hie  family  to  America;  cinmo  to  Ciiicaifo  and 
remaiQ<Ml  a  abort  time,  locating  lat?r  ou  a  farm  iii-iir  Port  Wash- 
ington, WiacoDBin;  at  the  age  of  flft«eu  wpnt  to  Cairo,  III.,  and 
found  employment  in  a  brewery,  where  be  remained  three  yeais; 
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returned  to  Chioa/?o,  and  engagfed  upon  lake  vessels;  became  con- 
nected with  Ladwig*s  night  and  detective  force  and  entered  the 
regnlar  police  force  June  15, 1869,  being  assigned  to  duty  at  the  old 
Armory  as  a  patrolman;  was  transferred  after  six  months  to  the 
North  Division,  where  most  of  his  police  service  has  been  centered; 
after  serving  as  roundsman,  sergeant  and  detective,  in  1879  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  on  Nov.  1  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  Armory,  where  he  remained  for  a  year;  August  17, 1885,  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  placed  in  char^^e  of  the  fifth  precinct, 
where  he  remained  until  a  short  time  after  the  Hay  market  riot 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Desplaines  street  station  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  changes  of  September  last,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  his  old  precinct,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  North 
Siders.  His  career  as  a  police  officer  has  been  a  brilliant  one.  (See 
Chapter  XVJII). 

MAXIMILLIAN  KIPLEY,  lieutenant  of  police,  was  bom  at  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  in  1843,  where  he  was  reared,  and  attended  schooL  In  his 
boyhood  days  he  worked  in  cotton  factories  and  machine  shops, 
and  in  1866  came  West,  engaging  in  the  railroad  business;  entered 
the  Chicago  police  force  on  June  8,  1870,  under  Superintendent 
Kennedy;  was  about  one  and  a  half  blocks  away  from  the  historical 
O'Leary  bam,  when  the  fire  broke  out  in  1871;  was  the  first  police- 
man present  and  stayed  with  the  fire  until  it  had  done  its  dread- 
ful work;  was  at  the  Twejfth  street  station  with  Simon  O'Donnell, 
and  remembers,  with  peculiar  pride,  that  it  was  Mark  Sheridan, 
then  a  member  of  the  police  board,  who  put  him  on  the 
force:  remained  at  the  Twelfth  street  station  for  a  few  months 
after  the  great  fire,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Armory, 
under  Capt.  Hickey  and  Lieutenant  Buckley;  at  that  time  there 
was  nothing  north  of  Harrison  street  but  the  ruins,  and  the  district 
surrounding  the  Harrison  street  station  was  the  roughest  in 
the  city;  traveled  beat  in  this  district,  between  Taylor  and 
Twelfth  streets.  Third  avenue  and  the  river,  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  had  some  of  the  roughest  experiences  of  any  man  on  the  force; 
the  rabble,  the  thugs,  and  the  bad  element  of  the  city  generally,  were 
gathered  here,  and  here  remained  until  the  city  was  rebuilt  and 
they  became  scattered ;  was  given  nearly  every  new  man  that  was 
assigned  to  the  station  in  order  to  **  break  "  him  in,  and  he  "  broke 
in  "  many  of  the  men  who  afterward  became  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cers, among  them  John  Gallagher,  now  at  the  Wabash  depot,  Tim 
Madigan,  now  dead,  Dennis  Mahoney,  dead,  Andrew  Carey,  still 
alive  and  on  the  force,  Martin  Hayes,  who  became  a  lieutenant,  and 
many  others;  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-second  street  station 
when  Washburn  became  superintendent  and  many  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  force;  was  again  transferred  to  Harrison  street  and  pro- 
moted to  a  desk  sergeantcy,  remaining  in  that  capacity  nine  years; 
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again  transfeiTMl  to  TweDty-seiMitd  street  hb  desk  sergeant,  but 
was  penuitled  to  do  patrol  duty  on  ncconnt  o(  delicat«  health 
(tausefl  by  \oag  lioaliDeiaeDt  in  the  itation,  and  was  delAiled  with 
Offioer  Jonee,  still  holding  the  rank  of  deak  Hergeant;  while  travel- 
ing beat  sent  twentj'-une  persona  to  the  peuit^ntia;?,  and  the  first 
ODeever  sent  For  twent,v  years  from  that  atslion;  the  records  of  the 
department  show  that  be  did  splendid  n'ork  in  breaking  up  the 
gangof  thieves  which  intest«d  the  Twentj-secondetrpet  district,  and 
for  a  time  terrorized  it;  waa  in  t!io  tronblee  at  the  Inmber  district 
in  1ST6,  ander  Ser^ceant  Dennis  Fitzpatriok,  who  won  promotdoii; 
■  waa  with  Lieitt.  Ebenold  in  the  riot  ot  1877,  taking  a  compnny 
over  to  the  Halsted  street  viadnct  and  acting  nnder  Depaty 
Baperintendent  Joseph  Dixon;  was  transferred  to  Central  slatiun 
and  was  appointed  detective,  working  with  Detective  Shea, 
and  Josep'j  Kipley;  was  ttaoaferred  to  Cottage  Grove  avenne 
and  appoiutul  sergeant.  At  8:3()  o'clock  on  the  morning  ot 
March  13, 1881,  William  B.  Simpson,  of  No.  1209  Michigan  ave- 
nae,and  Oeorge  MoBride,  hie  hired  man,  were  in  Addison  Sneel's 
saloon  at  No.  M2  Wabash  avenue.  Simpeoo.  MoBride  an<l  a  man 
named  Harry  Gilmore  were  all  drinking  at  tbe  bar  when  a  qtinrrel 
arose  between  the  latter  two,  and  McBride  challenged  Qihuore  to 
the  street  to  nettle  their  difficulty,  and  utarted  for  the  door;  at  tlie 
same  time  Oilmore  waa  banded  a  revolver  by  the  bartender  a  man 
named  Cook,  and  with  this  in  hand  Gilmore  jumped  at  and  grabbed 
McBride  by  (ho  back  of  the  neck  and  fired  one  shot  wbich  I  Kik 
effect  in  tbe  head,  killing  McBride  instantly;  he  fell  to  the  sidewalk, 
where  tbe  body  was  fonnd  and  removed  to  the  morgae.  Gilmore 
made  his  escape  and  was  never  seen  in  Chicago  by  any  of  the  ofGeers 
ffho  knew  him,  until  the  night  ot  Nov.  6, 1886,  when  ha  was  recog- 
nized in  a  saloon  by  Max  Kipley.  who  arrested  him.  He  denied 
his  identity,  but  it  was  fully  proved,  and  he  was  sentenoed  to  30 
years  in  the  penitentiary  at  the  January  term  of  court,  1887.  Ser- 
geant Kipley  was  promoteii  to  a  lieutenancy  May  9,  1887,  and 
transferred  with  Capt.  Schaaok  to  Desplaines  street,  going  with  him 
to  Chicago  avenue  last  September.  Lieuteuaut  Kipley  married 
Miss  .\nna  Kolmun  in  1S66  and  is  the  father  of  nine  children,  one 
of  his  daughters  beinj;  the  wife  of  a  resident  of  St.  Paul.  He  ia  a 
member  of  the  old  fashione  I ,  robust  Bcbool  of  police  officers,  and 
one  of  the  most  competent  men  in  any  capacity  on  the  force. 

MAETIN  QUINN,  lieutenant  of  police,  was  bom  in  the  County  Clare, 
Ireland,  1847;  came  to  Chicago  1851,  and  entered  the  force  in  1S7U; 
commanded  a  company  of  twenty-five  men  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  McCormiek  strike  until  tbe  bloody  ending  at 
the  Haymarket,  May  i,  1886.  His  company  lost  two  men  in 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded  in  the  massacre.  He  proved  thr^ugh- 
ont  that  most  exciting  and  eiactini;  period  in   the  history*  of  the 
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Ghioago  police  force,  to  be  a  brave,  skillful  and  faithful  command- 
ing officer,  and  won  well-merited  praise  on  all  sides.  Lieut.  Quinn 
had  served  in  the  United  States  army  during  the  war,  and  his  mili- 
tary education  has  always  served  him  well  as  an  officer  of  police. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  after  serving  at  Nash- 
ville and  other  points,  in  1864;  received  employment  with  the 
United  States  Express  Company  in  1865,  and  remained  until  1868 
as  collector  and  delivery  man;  went  into  the  teaming  business  and 
contracting.  After  entering  the  force  was  for  seven  years  a 
patrolman,  and  for  eight  years  a  patrol  sergeant  In  this  time  he 
distinguished  himself  by  making  many  important  arrests,  and  no 
man  on  the  force  has  the  confidence  of  the  department  and  the 
public  to  a  greater  extent  than  he. 

WHEELER  BAKTBAM,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  at  Madison,  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  April  14,  1843;  came  to  Chicago  March,  1858;  entered  the 
force  February  13, 1868;  served  as  patrolman  at  Huron  street  and 
Larrabee  street  stations;  appointed  roundsman  at  Webster  avenue 
February  10,  1871,  and  desk  sergeant  March  1, 1871;  served  as 
such  at  Webster  avenue  and  Larrabee  street,  and  appointed  patrol 
sergeant  Nov.  1, 1878;  transferred  to  Webster  avenue  Oct.  1, 1882, 
to  Central  detail  June  20, 1882,  and  to  Chicago  ayenne  May  10, 
1887;  in  January,  1869,  saved  two  men  from  drowning  at  Chicago 
avenue  bridge;  was  instrumental  in  reorganizing  the  Polioemen*s 
Benevolent  Association  in  *76  and  '77;  was  elected  president  and 
re-elected  until  January,  1887;  had  charge  of  the  special  relief  for 
the  officers  injured  at  Haymarket  riot  May  4, 1886;  was  in  the  dots 
of  1877;  suppressed  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  and  other  obscene  litera- 
ture during  1885;  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  29th  Lidiana  Volunteers,  at 
Laporte,  Ind.,  Aug.  5, 1861;  re-enlisted  in  same  regiment  January 
1, 1864,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war;  mustered  out  at  Marietta, 
Ga.,  as  Ist  sergeant,  Dec.  2,  1865;  was  in  the  battle  of  Liberty 
Gap,  Tenn.,  and  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  the  Siege  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  several  skirmishes;  was  captured  and  paroled  by  Gen. 
Morgan  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May  1, 1862;  exchanged  January  9, 1863, 
and  returned  to  duty. 

BOBERT  C.  MONTGOMERY,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  1840; 
came  to  Chicago  1865;  entered  the  force  July,  1872. 

GHABLES  J.  KOCH,  desk  sergeant:  bom  at  Hessen,  Germany,  1847; 
came  to  Chicago  August  15,  1865;  entered  the  force  October  9, 
1872;  was  detailed  at  Deering  street  as  patrolman;  seriously 
wounded  in  a  fight  with  six  roughs  at  Halsted  and  37th  streets 
March  7, 1873,  and  shot  three  of  them,  the  McVeigh  Brothers,  two 
of  them  dying  next  day;  same  year  arrested  the  two  notorious 
burglars,  Edward  Bush  and  Pat  Hannahan,  on  six  different  charges, 
both  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  long  terms;  was  transferred 
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at  Ilia  own  re'inest  to  Chicago  aTenne  Btation;  has  arrosted  a 
Dunilwr  or  burg-lHra  anil  tliievea  in  this  district,  shootinff  one  while 
ehaaitnf  him;  while  arreatinir  a  rough  named  Burke,  comer  of 
Wells  HQil  Indiana  streets,  bad  a  bard  etriiggle  with  a  crowd  of 
thieves  and  was  stabbed  in  the  hand;  did  servire  dtirinK  the  fire  in 
1874;  was  injured  internally  comer  of  Pino  street  and  Dolaware 
place  in  1876;  was  in  active  aervice  daring  the  riots  and  at  the  Hal- 
Rted  street  viaduct  fight  in  1877;  was  appointed  aifrnal  sergeant 
March  15,  1B83,  and  was  appointed  desk  sergeant  Fcbmary  13, 
1885;  rMcned  a  boy  and  a  man  from  drowning  at  WeUa  street 
bridge,  summer  of  1880. 

PATRICK  J.  AROHTDOLD,  patrolman;   bom  in  Ireland  1853;    OBma 

to  Chic«g<j  1866;  entered  the  force  April  18,  ISBfi. 

JOHN  P.  BEBWTCK,  patrolman;  born  in  Lusembnrg.  Germajiy,  1S«; 
came  to  Chicago  March  23,  1868;  entered  the  force  October  1, 
1881;  was  detailed  for  duty  at  the  old  tiaion  street  elation;  has 
made  several  important  arreBts;  was  shot  at  by  a  burglar,  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life,  at  the  corner  of  Carpenter  and  Lake  streeta. 
March,  1S82:  May  1, 1882,  waa  transferred  to  the  East  Chicago 
avenue  station. 

RICHARD  BABTLETT,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ohio  1842;  came  t«  Chi- 
cago 18G7;  entered  the  force  July,  1873. 

THOMAS  B.  BATN'ES,  pntrohnan;  twrn  in  Ireland  1844;  came  to  Chi- 
cago March,  1867;  entered  the  force  March,  1872. 

ALFRED  M.  CLARK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lorrain,  Jefferson  connty, 
N.  Y.,  l.'<.'y>;  came  to  Chicago  March  2,  1885;  entered  the  force 
April  3,  1887. 

DANIEL  CAUOHLIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Hancock,  Mich.,  1859;  came 
to  Chicago  April,  1879;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 


)  Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force 

JOHN  FLEMING,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to  Chicago 
1S78;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884. 

JOHN  J.  GABRIG.AN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the 
force  April  1,  1887. 

PAUL  HOEFIG,  patrolman;  Iwrn  in  Germany  1852;  came  to  Chicago 
1879;  entered  the  force  .Tune  14,  1883;  served  one  enlistment  in 
Troop  ■T."  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry  (Gen.  Geo.  A,  Custer),  as  a  sergeant; 
participated  in  the  fights  against  hostile  Sioni,  Nez-Percea  and 
Cheyenne  Indians,  in  Montana  and  Nebraska,  1876  and  187a 
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HARVEY  HUGHES,  patrolman;  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849;  came 
to  Chicago  June,  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884 

JOHN  HARTMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1827;  came  to  Chi- 
cago July  4, 1855;  entered  the  force  April  19, 1868;  served  eighteen, 
years  as  patrolman,  is  at  present  lock-up  keeper. 

GEORGE  W.  HESS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1862;  came 
to  Chicago  1881;  entered  the  force  June  4, 1887. 

GEORGE  HIATT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Pand  Vermont,  Ireland,  1859; 
came  to  Chicago  July  16, 18S0;  entered  the  force  June  4, 1887. 

MICHAEL  KELLT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Canada  1854;  came  to  Chicago 
1872;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

ANDREW  KALVELAGE,  patrolman;  born  in  Chicago  1854;  entered 
the  force  December  1, 1886. 

WILLIAM  KAECKE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Somraerfeld,  Germany,  1830; 
came  to.  Chicago  1857;  entered  the  force  April  30, 1867;  served  as 
private  in  Co.  "C,"  5th  Wisconsin  Infantry;  appointed  station 
keeper  at  Rawson  street  station;  April,  1874,  was  pound  keeper  for 
the  North  Division ;  is  lock-up  keeper  at  this  station. 

ANTON  KLINGER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Prussia,  Germany,  1852;  came 
to  Chicago  1864;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1880. 

PETER  M.  KELLY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1858;  came  to  Chicago 
1880;  entered  the  force  1885. 

JACOB  KLETT,  patrolman;  bom  in  1860;  entered  the  force  July  12, 

1887. 

J.  LOCHENSTEIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1855; 
came  to  Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  June  14, 1883;  detailed  for 
detective  duty. 

RICHARD  McCORMICK,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered 
the  force  April  18, 1886. 

NICHOLAS  MICHELS,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  Strasburg, HI.,  1857; 
came  to  Chicago  October  10, 1880;  entered  the  force  June  3, 1887. 

THOMAS  J.  MORAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  1849; 
came  to  Chicago  December  27, 1877;  entered  the  force  April  9, 1885. 

WILLIAM  M.  MURPHY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1863;  entered 
the  force  December  15, 1884. 

THOMAS  McMAHON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1855;  entered  the 
force  1883. 

HUGO  R  A.  MALINOWSKY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Pomerania,  Ger- 
many, 1859;  oame  to  Chicago  September,  1872;  entered  the  force 
March  25, 1885. 
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JAMES  MOORE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Goimty  Mayo.  Ireland.  18M; 
oame  to  Cliica^o  li*Ti:  entered  the  fon-e  1883. 

BERUT   MEYER,   patrolman;   Irarn  in  Bergan.  Norway,  1828;   came  to 
Chica^  1861;  entered  the  Force  August  15, 1867. 

JOHN  D.  MoCABTHY,  patroliDan;  bom  in  Ireland  1857;  oatnetoChi- 
(MKO  Febmary  27, 18H0;  entered  the  force  Joly  2,  1S86. 

JOHN  O.  NORDSTROM,  patrolrann;  bom  in  Swedun  1847;  earae  to  Chi- 
cago  IfiOT;  entered  Ibe  force  Etecember  15,  I88i, 

;  bom  in  Chicago  185S;  entered  the  toroe 


£.  W.  RUEL.  patrolman;  bom  in  Oreen  Bay,  Wis.,  1859;  oame  to  Cbi- 
oauolSSO;  entered  the  force  December  15,  18S4;  attended  the  Ho- 
Oormiok  rot.  iilBi>  the  Haymarket  riot  ander  Lientenant  Quinn; 
received  two  frogoiente  of  the  shell  in  the  back  and  thre«3  bullets 
in  the  lower  limba,  two  of  which  have  been  eiCracted. 

OHAitLBS  ItEUM.  patrolman;  bora  in  DiiFage  ouimty.  III..  1S42;  came 
to  Citica^o  1843;  entered  the  turc»  1869;  detailed  for  detectiva 
duty. 

BERNARD  ROACH,  patrolman;  borrf  iu  Oawego.  N.  Y..  18S2:  oame  to 
Ohioajfo  ia}7;  entereil  the  force  .Tune,  I88C. 

FATBIOE  RELET,  patrolman ;  born  in  Ireland  1854;  oame  to  Chioago 
1872;  entered  the  force  May  7, 1882. 

PATRICK  SHEARIN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1859;  came  to  Chioaffo 

June  4,  1867;  entered  the  force  Jnly  7,  IBS'!. 
WILLIAM  SPAIN,  patrolman;  born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  1857; 
came  to  Chicago  1870;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884. 

n  Ghioago  1852;   entered  the  force 

JOHN  8TIFT,  patrolman:  bom  in  City  of  Havre,  France,  IM?;  came 
to  Chicago  June,  1850;  entered  the  force  April  4, 1872;  during  the 
eiiteen  years  of  service  haa  made  Ave  hundred  and  twenty  arrests, 
the  most  important  being  Jamea  Tracy,  for  the  murder  of  Officer 
John  Huebner,  of  the  Rawson  street  atation.  executed  September 
15,  1882;  May  18,  18813.  arrested  Georije  Enget,  one  of  the  anarch- 
ists, also  .\ugU8t  Breitenfeld,  Victor  Clairmonl,  Bernard  Schrider, 
John  Kraeiner,  aud  others,  who  were  iu  the  conspiracy;  January 
14,  1887.  Lorenz  Krug,  the  poisoner  of  Lucy  Hetdelmeier,  his  step- 
daughter, sentenced  eighteen  years  in  the  penitentiary;  E^di« 
Harper  for  robbery,  six  years  in  the  penitentiary;  assisted  in  tha 
arreet  of  Frank  Mnlkowski  tor  murder;  also  the  poisoner,  Msyer. 
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HICHA.EL  WHA.LEN,  patrolman;  born  in  Spenoer,  Masa.,  1847;  oame 
to  Chica^ro  1866;  entered  the  force  1873. 

FBTEB  WELTER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  1860;  oame  to  Ghi- 
o&go  April  2, 1879;  entered  the  force  Jane  22, 1885. 

aXJSTAV  WILLIAMS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Sweden  1853;  came  to  Chi- 
cago October,  1869;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

Larrabee  Street  Station. — This  station  was  organ* 
iaed  August  1,  1865,  Sergeamt  William  Macauley,  with  six 
men,  being  in  charge.  Sergeant  John  A.  Gund  succeeded 
Macauley  May  1,  1866,  and  Sergeant  P.  E.  Gerbing  followed, 
January  31,  1868.  Then  came  Sergeant  John  Bans,  wha 
succeeded  Gerbing,  Dec.  1,  1868,  and  has  retained  the  com- 
mand of  the  district  to  the  present  day.  The  station  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  '71,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1872.  The 
district  patrolled  by  the  force  of  this  station  is  bounded  by 
Willow  and  Menomonee  streets  on  the  north,  Division  street 
on  the  south.  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  and  the  north 
branch  canal  on  the  west,  embracing  an  area  one  and  three- 
twentieths  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  about 
65,000.  The  total  force  at  this  station,  including  officers^ 
numbers  forty-four  men. 

JOHN  BAUS,  lieutenant  of  police,  commanding  the  Larrabee  street  dis* 
trict,  has  been  connected  with  the  police  force  in  this  part  of  the  city 
for  a  long  time,  that  to  tell  the  story  of  his  police  career  would  be 
to  write  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  district,  while  he 
is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  popular,  that  nothing  short  of 
a  volume  would  satisfy  his  thousands  of  friends  and  admirers.  Hia 
name  recalls  the  by-gone  days  of  the  Chicago  x>olioe  force,  the  days 
when  the  beats  were  longer,  wider  and  more  lonesome,  in  the  pres- 
ent crowded  sections  of  the  city,  than  they  are  now  on  the  out- 
skirts. When  some  of  the  men  now  on  the  force  were  infants, 
John  Bans  was  chasing  grave  robbers  out  of  the  cemeteries  of  the 
North  Division,  and  catching  them,  too,  and  he  was  recognized  as 
a  pretty  good  officer  before  some  of  the  stalwart  young  men  now 
swinging  batons  on  the  streets,  were  bom.  It  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  some,  whether  or  not  John  Baus  or  Marquette  first  dis> 
covered  Chicago,  or  whether  John  Baus  was  not  in  command  of 
the  Larrabee  street  district  before  Fort  Dearborn  was  built.  To 
put  all  these  questions  at  rest,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  facts. 
He  was  bom  at  Gkraldhausen,  in  beautiful  Bavaria,  February  24, 
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IS28.  His  father  was  a  cabinrt  niHker,  aoil  tL«  eoa  be(<ame  th« 
tatber'B  spprentinr.  and  an  apt  ecliolar.  AtU^dinK  the  Latheraa 
scbool,  liG  ac-^niretl  a  good,  eolid  ealncation.  and  imbibed  manj  of 
tb(*  liberal  upiniunB  truni  r\i)se  etadj.  whii-h  made  bim  a  revola- 
tiotiist,  like  Ilia  father,  in  1<I!1>S.  That  vae  (be  year  that  tried  nifqi's 
eoala  is  Germany,  as  in  other  parts  of  tiie  vorld,  and  likr  Cari 
Shnrz  and  scores  of  cnrDpatriuls,  vonng  Bans  fonnd  it  |i]e<asRDter. 
and  perhaps  eater,  to  seek  bie  fiilnre  in  Aoimo^  He  arnvehl  is 
New  York  April  23,  1831,  and  for  two  year«  be  was  lorate-l  a  part 
of  the  time  at  Utica,  and  a  part  at  Borne,  in  tbe  Empire  slate.  In 
1851  he  came  West,  and  settled  at  Belridere,  til.,  but  in  1836  ha 
took  a  trip  East,  after  an  old  sweetheart,  and  married  Miss  Sabitie 
L.  Dapper  at  0ti<-a.  Th^u  he  came  to  Chicago  and  went  into 
buaiDesH  hrre.  He  first  became  connected  with  tbe  forc^  iii  18.i7. 
when  John  Weatwortb  was  msyor.  and  like  all  hia  bretbrea  in 
tbotie  days  he  wore  a  leather  Itadge,  carried  a  heavy  hickory  stick, 
and  sounded  alarms  oa  a  "  creaker."  Bnt  he  retired  after  two 
years,  and  abandoniog  hie  trade  (tliat  of  a  painter),  he  became  a 
carrier  for  the  llUnoii  Staaln-Zeitiing.  Auj^uxt  6,  1S62.  he  eu- 
listed  in  Company  C,  82Dd  lUiaoie  Volunteers,  iufanlry.  and  joined 
the  llth  army  corps.  euKagiuK  in  tbe  battle  of  Chancel lorsrille, 
while  he  was  still  a  new  man.  He  fuUowed  the  car.>er  of  his  rejti- 
ii...ril  al  (:iii]tluiin„K!i.  thr-.nsh  lh.>  CiimlMTl^ud  '.■Hiiipaitrc.  in  the 
li.itli.T.f  \lj--.i„ii  r.j.lij...  HTJiliii  nNi[iy}>l,-j,]y,.iii,'i,i;.-.i„.,,)(«.  always 
behaving  himself  like  a  man  of  iron  nerve.  He  was  with  Sherman 
on  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  .Time  9.  IR65.  After  retiimiDR  to  Chicago,  he  reeiimed  his 
trade,  but  on  Hept.  20,  ISTi.^,  he  agaiu  entered  tlie  police  force, 
beinK  recommended  by  Capt.  Frederick  Gund,  and  he  has  been 
eonaecteii  with  tbe  department  from  that  day  to  this;  was  made 
station  keeper  shortly  afterward,  at  the  North  Market  police 
station,  on  Michigan  street,  and  was  transferred  the  following 
spring  to  the  North  avenue  sub-station,  in  the  same  capacity; 
again  was  placed  in  the  North  Market  station  as  night  station 
keeper,  August,  18GC,  and  on  June  I,  1867,  was  transferred  to  the 
North  avenue  fuow  Larrabee  street)  station,  as  day  station  keeper; 
Juno  13,  IHTjH,  was  made  sergeant;  was  transferred  to  the  Huron 
street  station  later  on,  but  only  tor  a  brief  period,  and  transferred 
back  to  Larrabee  street,  from  which  he  has  not  been  changed  sini'e. 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  during  nearly  all  these  years;  was 
in  comraniid  lit  this  station  on  the  night  of  the  great  fire,  when  he 
had  $75,OI)()  worth  of  plate  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  W.  B. 
Ogdeu,  and  saved  them  by  burying  them  near  his  own  home,  whii'h 
was  destroyed;  hJH  wife  and  son  havin){  died  before  this  time,  he 
married  again,  his  aecnud  wife  being  Miss  Margaret  Dapper  of 
Chicago.  There  are  thousamls  ot  Bavarians,  and  people  of  Bava- 
rian extraotiou,  in  tbe  Larrabee  district,  and  among  them  Lieut. 
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Baus  is  esteemed  beyond  measure.  They  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  manly  character  in  many  ways.  "  In  June,  1871," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^^at  the  head  of  a  mounted  detail,  on 
his  historical  while  horse,  he  led  the  escort  of  the  German  peace 
festival  procession,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  longest  column  ever 
in  the  streets  of  this  city.  In  1877,  Lieut  Baus  took  the  flag  in 
the  competition  police  drill.  During  the  riot  of  *77,  he  drove  2,500 
rioters  across  Madison  street  bridge  with  twenty-five  policemen, 
and  for  this,  first  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  '*  flanker"  from  the 
city  press.  In  the  Knights  Templars  and  Garfield  funeral  parades 
he,  mounted,  led  the  procession,  as  he  did  the  procession  on  Mayor 
Harrison's  return."  He  has  a  family  of  five  children,  is  a  good 
father,  a  valuable  citizen  and  an  excellent  police  officer. 

JOHN  P.  NELSON,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  at  Varberg,  Sweden,  1843; 
came  to  Chicfigo  1867;  entered  the  force  February  22,  1876; 
assigned  to  duty  at  Webster  avenue  for  three  months;  transferred 
to  Harrison  street;  there  two  years;  served  under  Lieut.  Ebersold 
during  riot  of  1877;  transferred  to  Chicago  avenue,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  transferred  to  Central  detail  and  assigned  to 
crossing  duty  at  Washington  and  State  streets,  continuing  there 
for  seven  years  and  five  months;  was  in  Lieut  Hubbard's  com- 
pany in  the  Haymarket  riot;  has  proved  to  be  an  able,  efficient  and 
faithful  officer  in  every  capacity. 

FRANCIS  SMITH,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1835;  came  to  Chi- 
cago  1867;  entered  the  force  1869;  was  first  assigned  to  this  station; 
appointed  desk  sergeant  1875. 

EDWARD  F.  HEDRICK,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1841;  came 
to  Chicago  1869;  entered  the  force  1873. 

PETER  ADAMS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1884;  arrested  Owen  Dolan  for  burglary;  did  good 
service  during  the  street-car  strike  of  1885  and  the  riots  of  1886. 

RICHARD  BOLD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Bavaria  1857;  came  to  Chicago 
1876;  entered  the  force  June  1, 1882;  took  active  part  in  the  riots 
of  1886  as  acting  sergeant 

FRANK  BYRNE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Cavin,  Ireland,  1852;  came  to 
Chicago  1875;  entered  the  force  April  19, 1886. 

PATRICK  CASEY,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1846;  came  to  Chicago 
May  20, 1864;  entered  the  force  February  7,  1881;  December  28,. 
1883,  arrested  Bemhard  Kleen  for  burglary;  sentenced  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot. 

PATRICK  CLIFFORD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the 
force  July  1, 1886, 

WILLIAM  DUNAR,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1845;  came  to  Chi- 
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cago  Optober,  1B69:  entered  the  force  Jtm«.  1882;  bmk  put  in  tho 

HsytoBxkfi  riot. 
HENRY  T'bOAC,  patrolmoD:  bom  in  SjracoM^  N.  Y^  IS39:  cam«  to 

Cbicago  1862:  entered  the  broe  December  IS,  1884;  look   part  id 

Ibe  Haymarket  riot,  1886. 
JOHN  DE1.A^*EY.  |>atrol(aai):  bom  in  Ireland  1S17;  came  La  Cbicsga 

1878;  nDlered  the  force  December,  188t:  did  actire  aervic*  at  the 

Hafmarket  riot  of  1S86. 
JOHN  EIZINOER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Bavaria,  Oermany,  1838;  came 

to  Chicago  1^<54;  entered  the  fon^e  Uarch  19. 1868;  did  Bctire  bpfv- 

icedariogtbe&reoF  ISTl;  tbestrikeeof  1K77:  also  thf  WmI  Side 

car  strike  of  ]8ffi. 
FKA.VK    FBIEDEL,   patrolman;   born  in  Chicaso  1857;    entered  tbe 

force  April  19, 1886. 
JONH  J.  OALLAnHER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Philadelphia.  Pram.,  1860: 

iiaineto  ChicuKo  1865;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  served 

during  the  etreet-car  strike  of  1685;  also  the  note  of  1886. 
WM.  T.  HIFLTCHEB,  patFoIman;  bom  in  Chicago  1854;  entered  the 

(oroo  April  19. 1886;  served  daring  the  riots  of  1886. 
DENNIS  HAYER.  patrolmim;  bora  in  Canada  185*;  came  to  ChicagD 

1874;  entered  Ibu  foroe  June,  1888;  arreetod  Kelley,  who  waa  sen- 

lenced  l'>  fiui.'  yc.-ir  in  tlic  [lenitpntiary,  and  was  ki!I«l  by  an  officer 

three  weeks  after  hie  release  while  oommittinff  a  burglar;. 
OTTO  HAERLE,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the  (oroe 

December  15,  1881;  served  during  the  Haymarket  riot. 
HUGH  HERBATY.  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1849;  oame  to  Chicago 

1865;  entered  the  force  1878;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886. 
MARTIN  UUCH8,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the  force 

December  15, 1884;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot 
JOHN    F.  JOBUDT,  pati-olman;   bora  in   Chicago   1859;   entered   Ute 

force  April,  18R6;  was  at  the  Haymaiket  riot. 
MATHIAS  JOHANNES,  patrolman;  bora  in  Germany  1848;  oame  to 

Chicago  1864;  entered  the  force  1876;  served  daring  the  riot  of 

1877;  arrested  two  notorious  horse  thieves,  Beinhold  Rudolph  and 

Fritz  Laumfeld,  who  are  now  serving  a  three-year  term  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. 
JOHN  KEEGAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1855;  came  to  Chicago 

1872;  ent^rwl  the  force  June,  1882;  did  active  duty  during  the  riots 

of  1877, 1885  and  1886. 
a.  J.  LORCH,  imtrolman;  boraio  Chicago  1854;  entered  the  foioe  1881; 

arrested  two  burglars  at  167  Larrabee  street;  served  during  the 

street-car  strikes. 
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PATRICK  MoMAHON,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1856;  came  to  Chi- 
cago June,  1874;  entered  the  force  February  5,  1885;  acted  duriDfi^ 
the  riot  of  1886. 

THOMAS  H.  F.  MORAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1864; 
came  to  Chicago  April,  1867;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1885; 
at  the  Haymarket  riot 

FBED  MOKITZ,  patrolman;  bora  in  Hanover,  Germany,  1852;  came 
to  Chicago  1865;  entered  the  force  April  20, 1886;  did  service  dur- 
ing the  trouble  of  1886. 

AUGUST  H.  MUELLEB,  patrolman;  bora  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  1859; 
came  to  Chicago  July,  1859;  entered  the  force  June  10,  1886; 
served  at  the  Haymarket  riot. 

GEORGE  MoGOWEN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the 
force  December  15, 1884;  was  at  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886;  alsb 
street-oar  strike  of  1885. 

JAMES  CDONNELL,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the 
force  1884;  arrested  Tony  Lawrence,  alias  Gazzolo,  for  burglary, 
the  first  night  he  wore  a  police  star;  was  in  the  riots  of  1886;  de- 
tafled  for  detective  duty 

THOMAS  0*SHEA,  patrolman;  bora  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  1849;  came 
to  Chicago  1867;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  did  good 
service  at  the  Haymarket  riot 

WILIiIAM  PARKER,  patrolman;  bora  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1849;  came 
to  Chicago  1871;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  took  part  in 
the  car  strike  of  1885;  also  the  riots  of  1886. 

THOMAS  J.  RYAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  New  York  city  1849;  came  to 
Chicago  1860;  entered  the  force  June  14, 1884;  arrested  William 
Johnson  for  attacking  a  man  on  Einade  street;  Frank  Bush  for 
burglary. 

JOHN  v.  RYAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1849;  came  to  Ohicago 
July,  1867;  entered  the  force  December,  1884;  at  the  Haymarker 
riot 

JULIUS  ROACH,  patrolman;  bora  in  Germany  1849;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1872;  entered  the  force  December  15,  1884;  at  the  Haymarket 
riot  of  1886. 

BOBERT  J.  SEVLAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ohicago  1858;  entered  the 
force  1884;  took  part  in  the  Haymarket  riot. 

THOMAS  H.  SEAYY,  patrolman;  bora  in  Ireland  1850;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1866;  entered  the  force  1884;  took  part  in  the  Haymarket 
riot. 

MICHAEL  WALSH,  patrolman;  bora  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  1854;  came  to 
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Chicago  1974;  entered  tbe  toToe  Jaly  1.  18S6;   setred  dono^t 
Btoch  vanlBHtrike  oF  November,  1886. 

LEVI  WOOD,  patrolman;  bom  in  Lake  Co.,  111.,  IffiO;  came  to  Cbi- 
cago  1879;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884;  was  at  the  Hay- 
market  not. 

NATHAN  J.  YODNQ,  patrolman;  bom  in  Portland,  Maine.  !«»;  raina 
to  Cbicogo  1855;  entered  the  force  AuKQBt,  18711;  arreeted  Thoa. 
McQoire  tor  miirder;  sent  to  tbe  penitentiary  for  life;  did  acitiv» 
Berrioe  dnring  the  fire  of  1871;   strikes  of  1877,  1885  and  188a 

Webster  Avenue  Station. — Tliis  station  is  located  ia 
the  heart  o£  a  quiet  and  respectable  district,  and  is  the  only 
police  station  in  the  city  where,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  place  a  patrol  wagon,  although 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  iu  that  direction.  Tho 
station  is  one  of  the  oldest,  but  events  of  an  exciting  nature 
have  never  been  connected  with  it  tt)  any  great  extent.  The 
district  patrolled  by  the  force  of  the  station  is  bounded  by 
FuUertou  avenue  on  the  north,  Wilson  and  Menominee 
streets  on  the  south,  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east  and  the 
north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  on  the  west.  The  area 
is  about  one  and  one-tenth  square  miles  and  the  population 
45,000.  Tlie  force  at  this  station,  including  officers,  num- 
bers 42  men. 

ELISH.\  E.  LLOYD,  lieutenant  of  police,  commanding  Webster  avenae 
district;  was  bom  at  Long  Branch.  New  Tork,  1639;  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1K54,  and  entered  the  foroe  Angnst  14, 1871;  served  as  a 
Union  Buldier  during  tbe  rebellion,  and  was  for  toarteen  months 
subjected  to  the  tortures  of  Andersonvillo  prison;  as  a  patrolman, 
made  several  important  arrests,  sending  many  notorions  criminals 
to  tbe  penitentiary.  Has  proved  himself  to  be  a  splendid  eiecntiva 
otScer,  and  his  district  is  one  of  tlie  best  managed  ot  any  in  tba 
city. 

WILLIAM  HOGAN,  patrol  sergeant;  bom  in  Ireland  1837;  came  to 
Chicago  1856;  entered  the  force  November  2,  1864. 

JOHN  QUIRK,  desk  sergeant;  bora  in  Ireland  1829;  came  to  Chicago  Sept 
28,  18.'i6;  entered  the  force  February  11,  1868,  was  assigned  to  dnty 
as  patrolm.iD  at  the  Huron  ntreet  station  under  Captain  Wells 
Sherman;  transferred  to  Webster  avenue  February  12,  1871;  ap- 
pointe.l  desk  sergeant  October  1, 1676. 
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JUHN  P.  NYE,  desk  sergeant;  bom  in  Germany  1835;  came  to  Chicago 
1857;  entered  the  force  September  7, 1869;  served  eight  months 
under  Sergeant  Bans  in  the  old  North  avenue  station,  nine  months 
on  the  day  sqnad  under  Sergeimt  Mccanley,  and  as  station  keeper 
at  Webster  avenue  since  Fe))ruary,  1871. 

GEOBC^E  C.  BUKNETT,  patrolman;  bom  in  Pennsylvania  1855;  came 
to  Chicago  in  1870;  entered  the  force  January  11, 1887. 

WM.  W.  BURNS,  patrolman;  lx>rn  in  Watertown,  Minn.,  1804;  came  to 
Chi(*ago  in  1881;  entere<lthe  for<.»t^  July  Ist,  1886. 

AUGUST  BISCHOFF,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  in  1860;  entere«l  the 
force  July  1, 1886. 

WM.  CU'^HMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ludlow,  Vermont,  1852;  came 
to  Chicrago  in  1871;  entered  the  force  April  22, 1880;  assigned  to 
duty  at  East  Chicago  avenue  station,  Captain  Hathaway  com- 
manding, where  ho  served  until  December  31, 1880;  transferred  to 
Webster  avenue  station  January  1, 1881. 

HERMAN  B.  CROON,  patrolman;  bom  in  Aurich,  Germany,  1854;  came 
to  Chicago  May  27, 1881;  entered  the  force  May  26, 18a5;  August 
2  J,  18S6,  arrested  John  Quinn,  a  notorious  thief;  penitentiary  one 
year. 

THOMAS  J.  DONOVAN,  patrolman;  bora  in  Chicago  1862;  entered  the 
force  December,  1884. 

HENRY  DAHME,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1855;  entered  the  foroe 
De<'eniber  15, 1884. 

JOHN  A.  ELLIOTT,  iiatrolman;  bom  in  C;mton,  111.,  in  1855;  came  to 
Chiciigo  in  1880;  entered  the  force  De<5ember  15,  1884. 

M.  J.  FRANZEN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Cliicago  1862;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1884. 

K  L  GARDINER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  1859;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1865;  entered  the  force  December  15, 1884. 

PETER  GIBBONS,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1859;  entered  the  force 
December  15, 1884. 

THOMAS  GLAVIN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Ireland  1859;  c^ime  to  Chicago 
in  1876;  entered  the  force  March,  1885. 

MARTIN  HOFFMAN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Germany  1847;  came  to  Chi- 
cago 1874;  entered  the  force  June  lH,  1883. 

WILLIAM  J.  JACKSON,  patrolman;  Ix^m  in  Gottland,  Sweden,  in 
1848;  caiue  to  Chicago  18(^5;  euUjred  the  force  "j873;  in  1880,  ar- 
rested the  notorious  desporadn,  Win.  O.  Davis,  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  in  the  pouittMitiary:    1879,  rrrosti-d  James  Edwiirds,  alias 
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rfraham:  hTirt'Iary:  fiftei^^n  y»»ars  at  Joliet:  was  in  attire  serrioe  in 
n»t?  uf  K7.  l><\  and  l^Vi. 

NICHOLAS  KKAUS.  vatrolmsin:  l«»rc  in  Chicaijo.  III..  1S49:  entei^I 
th».'  funv  ill  1**7.;. 

I'llEPEUICK  LrKTTK.H.  hiitTMlmaii:  J  ».>rD  in  Prussia  1^:^T:  eamt- to 
•.'lii.-;L'i»  1*^»'»'».  t-nttT'-il  iii»-  ft»r''e  Au*:n>t  13.  INW:  resisrned  in  1>?.«; 
r'-»-!i:»fn.'d  tliM  forC'.'  l>»-«'tMiii»vr.  1n>4. 

LAURITZ  LAURITZKN.  patrt.»lmau-  l>.»ni  in  Denmark  1844;  came  to 
''hi"a/o  H7I:  ♦•nt»?rtf'l  lh»-  !«.»n.v  in  1**74;  s<Tved  ton  years  at  East 

<.'lii<';iu.  •  awnii*?  statKju. 

EDWARD  LEE.  patrolman:  lv»ni  at  Pr«A-ident»e.  R  L,  1S5S;    cam**  !  ■ 
Chi<-ai^o  in  IM'iO;  ent^Tod  tiie  fure^  1**73:   March  12, 1885,  arn-s! 
Wrn.  S<*iin>d*fr;   buri,'iary;  .lolitr-t  two  yt-ars. 

JACOR  MAHrCTfT.  patrol.'iian:  K»rii  in  Switzerland  1849;  came  to  CLii- 
••Jiljo  I'ST.'i;   enter^'d  th**  f«.»r«?'.'  D»M.vnib«^r.  1SX4. 

JOSEI'H  MERCIER.  patrolman:  Vhuti  in  Ciichliire, Conn.,  1858:  canieto 
''hv'iii:*)  l><»'i4;  entered!  lie  fore**  l*^s:j;  served  at  Chicau'O  avenue 
^ration  f«»iir  year:*. 

CHARLES  M  VLESA,  patr.iirii.in:  lu»r?i  in  Erane»>  1X42:  came  lo  < 'hi- 
'•ai:o  in  H77;  out<*r»Mi  tlst*  fon-*' May.  l<si>;  serve*!  four  years  and 
•^evj'n  ni'intliH  at  East  i  iiieairo  av»MiU«.'  station. 

WILLIAM    R.    MACAl'LEV,  patrolman:  lv,rn  in  Ireland  is-j:-];  camr  t.i 

?!!•  -li-i   \rni«»rv.  oil.    M-.-.r  ;«:   ;hi.  nld  Rrid<*\vi'II,  six  !2:«»nths  at  '].•.* 
<•;  i  \-.  '.I  .M::r  k»'i.  .«i!  1  -.■•»••::  NM.'irsa'   tli..- ( 'fUtral  station. 

« 

'IfMOMIV  r  MAIIoM:v.  r  tn.-oaT.:  iM.n.  in  ()swes:.>.  N.  Y..  1-": 
'■.ii.K  '  ■•  ('I'H-.i.n  l**?';  .li'tr-' i  rill*  fo!«v' J  >»'('eml)«'r  l.").  WSL 

(iKO.  W  .  Ml!. LI. II.  ?  i' ■■»'::  •■::  '  •■ 'rii  in  ( iiTinam  JS-'U:  I'amo  tiiCiii"-'^*.  • 
l**i'.»:  «!,:•■•.■. i  ''.-  i.i:.M.  i'-^",:  iu  juMivr  strvi<'«»  durin;;  llu.'  H  «\- 
ri..'.rh       ••111*. 

RolVr.  I..  \|mN.\(  III  \N.  |.  iToiMi.iM:  'lorn  in  Lake  eounty.  111..  l^t>*: 
<•.  '.:    :•»  ('ill  'ai'.  !•:  l^^T'J:  .-'.itiTi'l  tlii-rnnv  in  ISSl. 

l>r.\('\\  '»i- ( 'L<  >l' I ),  |iaw.'li:!-iii:  l»orii  in(\'inada  in  IS.")!:  (\'iuiet«»  Cl-.i- 
«•;  .  »  1^''*^:  «»i!»T''d  tlii"  iur-N-  in  DimmmhImt.  HS4. 

.XNi'LI.W  NI'.SSI'.IJ.  I'.'n-nlmi.Ti:  Imm  in  finx»nul)nr;:  1840;  cam*'  Ti» 
('ti:''a:,'«»  in  I'^r.O;  .'hi.timI  *Ij«*  Idri-*'  I>»M'»'ml)»T  l.'».  ISS-t. 

•I.VS.  I;  PIIl'N  I  )|'Ii(  r  \s'r.  jintp'liiiMii:  ])«)rn  in  Ireland  I>C»n:  »«ani,'  u* 
( ■lii«*;i...'>  M.«>,  l**T.'i;  ••nN-r.-d  tli»'  for.'f  .Iiin«' !.">,  IHS:};  servi'il  a'  tli** 
Ciii'*;«_;ii  :i\i!iii-  .-..atiM'i  till  .hiin-  1.  ]S>7. 

'  .   1*.  li\".\N.  ;;;.i  r<';i!.:ii;:  Imuh  m  (Mii«'airo  ls."i«^;  mtiM'ed  tlit»  lon'i*   Dr- 
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JOHN  SCANLAX,  patrolman,-  Iwrn  in  Ireland  1847;  came  to  Chicaiy^ 
1866;  entered  the  force  Au^ist  27,  1873;  jussi^ned  to  Larrabt>o 
street  station;  transferred  to  Webster  avenue  station  in  1874,  to 
Chicago  avenne  station  in  1878,  to  Webster  avenue  station  in  1882; 
serve<l  three  years  in  U.  S.  army;  was  in  active  service  in  the  riots 
of  1877. 

JNO.  E.  SULLIVAN,  patrolman;  l)orn  in  Chicago  1860;  entered  the 
force  Jnly  1, 1886. 

WILLIAM  SAUER,  patrolman;  bom  in  Milwaukee  county,  Wis.,  1854; 
came  to  Chicago  March,  1882:  entered  the  force  June  5,  1885; 
served  two  years  at  Chicago  avenue  station. 

FRANK  J.  THALSTROM,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  1855;  entered 
the  force  1885. 

AUGUST  L.  ZIMMERMANN,  patrolman;  bom  in  Chicago  18G1;  en- 
tered the  force  December  15, 1884. 
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